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PREFACE 


The Yeotmal District Gazetteer was first published in 1908. 
The Volume was edited by Mr. C. Brown and Mr. R. V. Russell, 
LC.S. This revised edition has been prepared by the Gazetteers 
Department, Government of Maharashtra. The following are 
the present members of the Editorial Board which is an advisory 
body. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra, 
(Sh'ri D. D. Sathe, I.C.S.)i, Chairman. 

Secretary to Government of Maharashtra, General Adminis¬ 
tration Department, Member. 

Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., LA.S. (Retd.), Member. 

Shri G. A. Sharma, I.A.S. (Retd.), Member. 

Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Head of Geography Department, 
University of Bombay, Member. 

Dr. B. R. Rairikar, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Lala Lajpat Rai 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, Mem¬ 
ber. 

Prof. R. V. Oturkar, M.A., Poona, Member. 

Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. New Delhi (Dr. P. N. Chopra), 
Member. 

Executive Editor and Secretary [Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Economics), Ph.D. (History)], Member— 

Secretary. 

The compilation of the various chapters was initiated during 
the tenure of my predecessor, Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., 
LA.S. (Retd.)i and the typed manuscript was sent for printing in 
March 1971 after the approval of the Central Gazetteers Unit, 
Government of India. 

My thanks are due to Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Joint 
Editor; Dr. V. N. Gurav, M.A., Ph.D., Statistical Officer; and 
Shri K. V. Yohannan, B.A., LL.B., Compiler i(Administration), 
for their valuable assistance throughout the work. My thanks 
are also due to Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A., Superintendent ; 
Shri P. N. Narkhede, M.Com., Smt. N. S. Alawani, B.A.; 
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Shri S. K. Khilare, B.Com., LL.B.; Smt. M. S. Modikhane, 
M.A. ; Smt. A. S. Deshmukh, B.A. and Shri N. R. Patil, M.Com., 
Research /Assistants, for their assistance in the publication of the 
Volume. I am also thankful to the members of the other staff 
for their association in the preparation of this Volume. 

I will be failing in my duty, if L do not express my thanks to 
Dr. P. N, Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, Central Gazetteers and 
the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi, for their effective role in 
planning and co-ordinating the work of preparation of the 
District Gazetteers. The unit scrutinized the draft of this 
Volume with great care and made several helpful suggestions 
with a view to improving the standard and quality of the publi¬ 
cation. It may also be mentioned here that the Government of 
India pays a sum of Rs. 44,000 towards the compilation and 
Rs. 16,000 towards the printing cost of each of the district 
volumes, which forms a portion of the expenditure incurred on 
the compilation and printing of the District Gazetteers. 

Shri S. A. Sapre, Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay and Shri B. B. Bracken, Manager, 
Government Press and Book Depot, Nagpur, as also the other 
technical and managerial staff deserve my thanks for the execu¬ 
tion of the printing work of this Volume. 

Many are the officials and non-officials who helped by supply¬ 
ing information on various points without whose help the 
execution of this work would have been difficult. To them all 
my thanks are due. 


Bombay : 

15th August 1974. 


B. G. Kunte, 

Executive Editor mid Secretary. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The Gazetteer for the Hyderabad Assigned District was 
first compiled in 1870 under orders of the Government of India. 
This Volume was edited by Sir A. C. Lyall, Commissioner of 
West JBerar, who wrote in tne Preface: 

‘N . . . a. Gazetteer should be restricted within somewhat narrow 
conditions of time and space; of time, because much of ivs contents will 
not keep ; of space, because to be useful a Gazetteer must be brief and 
•’ compendious. The first object of the publication is taken to be that of 
. presenting a statistical account' of the Province, of its people, its state of 
econO/Tiy and natural resources, with some narrative of its antecedent history 
as framework and background to the picture. The second object as yet very 
inadequately attained—should be (it is conceived) to encourage and promote 
the compilation for each province of something like what is called in 
England a County History. ” 

The Volume, in its ‘ District Selections ' contained a few pages 
on the then Wun (Wani) district which included the Wun, 
Yeotmal, Darwha and Kelapur talukas of the present Yeotmal 
district. It may be rccalleci ithat this district aiongwith the rest 
of Berar was assigned to the British Government by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad following the treaty of 1853. In 1903 the Treaties 
of Assignment were superseded by an agreement under which 
the Nizam leased Berar to the British in perpetuity. Berar was 
joined to the Central Provinces in 1903 and the Wun district 
was renamed as Yeotmal in 1905. 

Subsequently the Government of Central Provinces and Berar 
compiled the Gazetteers for various districts including Yeotmal 
in the beginning of this centiiTy. In this series the first YTotmal 
District Gazetteer was edited by Mr. C. Brown and Mr. R. V. 
Russell, I.C.S. Volume A of the Yeotmal Gazetteer, published 
in 1908, was mainly descriptive and furnkshed a narration of the 
sociological, economic, hi.storical and archaeological aspects as 
also places of interest and administrative set-up in the district. 
Volume B was devoted to statistics on various subjects for the 
period 1891—1911 and was published in 1914. Accordingly all 
the District Gazetteers for Central Provinces and Berar were 
published in two parts, viz.. Descriptive and Statistical Tables. 

In the Bombay Presidency also the scheme of Gazetteers was 
taken up in the last century. 

In October 1867, the Secretary o£ State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The 
Government of Bombay then requested some of its responsible 
officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of 
Secretary of State and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer 
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Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of the 
Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments the 'responsi¬ 
bility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. CampbeU of the 
Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 
and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, how¬ 
ever, of these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
Volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular com¬ 
pilation was much wider, ft included not only a description of 
the physical and natural features of a region but also a broad 
narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar* District in 1871*. He said— 

“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to 
administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succinct and well-conceived district account 
is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by 
many months and of both facilitating and systematising a collecLor's personal 
enquiries. . . But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with 
local specialities should furnish a historical narration of .its revenue and 
expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we 
have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to 
it in the protection of property and person and the other charges of Civil 
Government-’^ 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I 
dealt with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing 
with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha Country; Volume IX was devoted to the Population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the 
other Musalmans and Pa’rsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Voume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
in the whole Presidency. The remaining volumes dealt with 
various districts of the Presidency and with what, were then 


^Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol-I, Part I (History of Gujarat), p. vii. 
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known as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. 
Some of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for 
example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the 
other hand, there was only one combined volume for some 
districts as for example, Surat and Broach and Kaira and Panch 
Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts for particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special 
subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long be¬ 
come scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, and 
scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire that 
there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental 
work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided 
that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and 
entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial Board specially 
created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition has been 
prepared under the direction of that Editorial Board. In view 
of the reorganisation of States in 1956 and the coming into exis¬ 
tence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which no 
District Gazetteer had previously been compiled are taken up 
and new District Gazetteers are being compiled in accordance 
with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades 
after their publication, most of the statistical information con¬ 
tained in the old Gazetteers had become entirely out of date and 
had to be dropped altogether. Iti this edition an attempt has 
been made to give an idea of the latest developments whether 
in regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up 
or in regard to social, religious and cultural trends. There arc 
portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history 
which have the impress of profound scholarship and learning 
and their worth has not diminished by the mere passage of time. 
Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally 
necessary in view of latter investigations and new archaeological 
discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incor¬ 
porate in this edition, the results of such subsequent research. 
The revision of old Volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewrit¬ 
ing of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical 
and other information is obtained from the relevant Departments 
of Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects are 
obtained fronj cprppetent scholars. 


X, 
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In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such signi¬ 
ficant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half-a-century, and more so after, the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
-revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis 
in the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. 
For example, the weighted importance given to caste and com¬ 
munity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideological concepts of a secular democracy, though much of 
that data may have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological, or cultural point of view. What -is necessary is a 
change in perspective in presenting that account so that it could 
be viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and 
the synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and 
practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the revised 
Gazetteer, therefore, only a gene'ral outline of the practices and 
customs of the main sections of the population has been given. 

Every attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date, 
information as possible. However in a monumental work like, 
this, a time-lag between the date of collection of information and 
its publication is inevitable. It has, therefore, been decided to 
issue Statistical Suppleraentaries to the parent volumes from time 
to time. The Sunplementaries will furnish tabulated statistics 
pertaining to the important subjects during the subsequent years. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district map given in 
this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of, 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used in 
Chanters 2 and 3, but not in Chapter 19 as also in the Directory 
of Villages and Towns as was done in the Volumes previously. 
Duhlished. However the names of places and of words in Indian 
languages which occur in Chapter 19 have been given in 
Appendix II with their current spelling and diacridcal spelling. 
A key to diacritical ma'rks used is also given in Appendix II. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series: — 

1. General Series ,—This comprises volumes on subjects- 
which can best he treated for the State as a ivhole and not for 
the smaller area of a district. As at present nlanned, they 
will deal with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra-Land and its 
People, History,- Language and Literature, Botany, Public 
Administration and Places of Interest. 
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2. District Series .—This contains one Volume for every 
district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in 
all the Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

In the preparation of this Volume, this Department has 
received every assistance from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of 
Education, Goveimment of India. A draft copy of this Volume 
was sent to the Gazetteers Unit and was returned with valuable 
suggestions which have been incorporated in the Volume. 


Bombay : 

15th August 1974, 


B. G. Kunte,, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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YEOTMAL 


CHAPTER 1 —GENERAL 

The District of Yeotmal lies between 19° 26' N. and 

20° 42' N. Latitudes and 77° 18' E. and 79° 9' E. Longitudes. 

It has an area of 13,517 Square Kilometres and a population of 
1,098.470 according to the 1961 Census figures distributed among 
8 towns and 1,629 inhabited villages. The district forms 4.41 
per cent of the total area of the State but has proportionately a 
lesser share of the population viz,, 2.78 per cent. 

The district is known as Yeotmal after the headquarters of the 
district. According to Ain-i-Akbari, it derived its name from 
' Yot Lohara ^ Yot being an Urdu corruption of Yavata the 
original name of the town and Lohai*a, the name of another 
village about 5 km. to its west. Subsequent to the merger of the 

village Lohara in the town, it came to be known as Yavatmal 

from Yavat, the original name of the town and Mai being a 
corruption of Mahal or Pargana town. It might also have been 
derived from Marathi word Mai meaning a plain and the town 
having been known as plains of Yavat or Yavat plains Le., 
Yeotmal. 

Largest of the Berar districts, Yeotmal has been evolved by 
grouping together parts of the East Berar and Basim districts. 
Today, the district constitutes the south-central district of the 
Nagpur division (Vidarbha) of the State. The tahsilis of Yeotmal, 
Darwha, Kelapur and Wun (or Wani as it has been renamed) 
of the East Berar district were separated and grouped to form a 
new district in the year 1864. This district was originally named 
the South-East Berar and subsequently Wun district. In the year 
1905, the tahsili of Pusad was transferred from the Basim district 
(now Akola district) to the Wun district and simultaneously the 
Wun district was renamed as Yeotmal district. The administra¬ 
tive headquarters, since the formation of the district in 1864, has 
however been at Yeotmal only. 

With the reorganisation of States in 1956, the district was 
transferred from Madhya Pradesh to the then Bombay State. 
The district forms a part of Maharashtra since 1st May 1960. 

Administratively, the district is bounded on its north-west by 
Washim, Mangrul Pir and Murtazapur tahsils of Akola district, 
on the north by the Amravati and Chandur tahsils of Amravati 
district, on the north-east by Warora, Chanda and Rajura tahsils 
of Chanda district. On the south, it is bounded by the Kalamnuri 

*The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. B. Ari;nacbalan'i, Bcmbay. 
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CHAPTER !• tahsil.of Parbhani district, Hadgaon and Kinwat tahsils of Nanded 

-- district and by the northern tahsilis of Adilabad district of 

General. Pradesh State. 

Geography. 


Boundaries. Geographically, the river Penganga with its graceful meander 
curves constitutes the southern boundary of the district from a 
point 3 km. west of Belura village in the Pusad tahsil in the west 
till its confluence with the Wardha river in the east in the village 
Jugad of Wani tahsil. The north-eastern and eastern boundaries 
run along the river Wardha from the village Saujan in Yeotmal 
tahsil, about 6 km. south of the Pulgaon railway junction on 
the Bombay-Nagpur main line railway, till its confluence with 
the Penganga. The rest of the boundary in the west as well as 
the north is mostly one of administrative convenience. 


For administrative purposes, the district is at present divided 
into five tahsils. The area, number of inhabited villages, number 
of towns and the density of tahsilwise population are given in 
the statement below : — 


Tahsil 

Head- 

Quarters 

Area 

(km^) 

No. of 
inhabi¬ 
ted 

villages 

Deser¬ 

ted 

villages 

No. of 
Towns 

Population 

1961 

Census 

Den- 
! sity 
per 
km^ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)- 

(4) 

c’) 

(6) 

Darwha .. 

Darwha 

2,792-02 

336 

53 

1 

2 

255,132 

92 

Yeotmal .. 

Yeotmal 

2,351-72 

317 

66 

1 

207,366 

88 

Pusad 

Pusad 

3,328-15 

319 

41 

2 

265,033 

180 

Kelapur .. 

Pandharkaoda 

2,812-74 

336 

65 

2 

197,270 

170 

Wani 

Wani 

2,232*58 

321 

70 

1 

173,669 

78 


Total 

13,517-21 

1,629 

295 

8 

1,098,470 

81 


Relief. Varied and rich in its landform features, the district consists 
General of masses of hilly country broken by broad valleys and inter- 
Description. gpersed with gently sloping plains. The district as a whole 
belongs to the Ajanta ranges and the plateaus on its top, though 
the northern sections form part of the Payanghat or the Berar 
plains. Most of the land of the district is a high level plateau 
at average elevations of 350 to 450 metres sloping gently eastwards 
with average gradients of 2 metres per kilometre. Here and 
there, the plateau rises through steep slopes to higher elevations 
to form ridges carrying flat mesas on their tops or developing to 
sharp crested peaks. These ridges rise on an average 70 to 100 
metres above the general level of the plateau floor. 


The Scarps. 


A-n97—1-B. 


Both the northern and southern edges of the plateau are sharply 
defined and can be clearly recognised as distinct scarp-lines over¬ 
looking the Wardha valley in the north at an average distance 
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of about 20 km. from the river and the Penganga valley in the 
south at a somewhat closer distance. Along the northern scarp, 
the land falls by about 200 metres within a distance of 5 km. 
through a picturesque hill-country, and the ' entire scarp-face, 
looking from the Wardha valley, presents an appearance of a 
serrated edge of a saw a^.ong which different, successive horizontal 
flows of Deccan lava are exposed. The southern edge of the 
plateau is more rugged than elsewhere and is at a higher eleva¬ 
tion, 600 to 700 metres, before falling to the level of the valley 
floor of the Penganga, once again through steep gradients and 
cliff faces. Towards the eastern end, this plateau edge consists 
of a scries of alternate hil^s and saddles and high peaks, all in 
the Pusad tahsil. Along the Penganga, towards the eastern 
boundary of the Pusad tahsil, the landscape distinctively changes 
as the thinning basaltic lava flows get replaced by outcrops of 
massive archean gneisses and granites in patches, as seen clearly 
around the village of Karbi, facing the town of Kinwat in the 
Nanded district across the Penganga. 

While the northern scarp is scoured by gullies and rivulets 
draining into the Wardha and the southern scarp is full of 
re-entrants developed by headward erosion by the rivulets drain¬ 
ing into the Penganga, the plateau proper is drained by the Pus, 
the Adan-A'runavati, the Waghadi and the Khuni rivers, all of 
which are tributaries of the Penganga. These rivers drain in 
south-easterly and easterly directions along the general dip of the 
plateau and have carved broad open valleys, resulting in the 
plateau being divided into a series of alternating broad parallel 
valleys separated by fiat topped divides with escarpments over¬ 
looking the rivers. Thus the whole plateau falls broadly into 
three physical divisions from north-east to south-west; the 
Waghadi-Khuni valleys and the Yeotmali plateau; the Adan- 
Arunavati basin ; and the Pus valley. 

The northern parts of Yeotmal and Kelapur tahsils and the 
eastern part of Wani tahsil lie in the Payanghat plains of the 
Wardha valley, at elevations of 200 to 250 metres. The valley 
section in this district is about 20 km. wide in the west and 
narrows down to less than 10 km. along the eastern boundary 
of Kelapur tahsil. Beyond, as the river takes a more southerly 
course and as the hills and the plateau edge recede further away 
from the river to the west, the plains widen to more than 20 to 
25 km. in the Wani tahsil. This widening of the plains may be 
partly attributed to the greater infilling or alluvium brought by 
the Wardha as it flows lower down and partly to the fact that 
the thinning basaltic lava flows come to an end along the western 
parts of the Wani tahsil and are replaced by the softer rock 
formations, consisting of limestones, shales and sandstones of 
earlier geological horizons, that get more easily denuded to form 
low ground. In fact this greater geological variety of the' Wani 
lowlands is responsible for the considerable variety and rapid 
variations in the local topography of this tahsil which are dis¬ 
cussed in fuller details in subsequent pages. 
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The Penganga valley is in general narrower about 10 to 12 km. 
as of Pusad tahsil. The topography is more undulating than 
that in the Wardha lowlands and is interspersed with many 
residual knolls and hills’ of basaltic topography in the Pusad 
tahsil, and by clay flats backed by limestone clife at ‘stonethrow’ 
distance from the river in Kelapur and Wani tahsils. 

The main rivers of the district are the Wardha and the Pen¬ 
ganga both of which flow skirting the district and forming the 
district boundaries. However, the district is well drained by a 
large number of tributaries of the two rivers, such as the Bemhla 
nodi, a right bank tributary of the Wardha ; the Pus, the Adan- 
Arunavati, the Waghadi,. the Khuni, the Vaidharbha and the 
Nirguda. 

The river Wardha rising in the Satpuda ranges, after flowing 
through the districts of Nagpur and Wardha, runs north and 
east of this district, separating it from Wardha and Chanda 
districts. The Wardha is also called the Vasishtha, and is said 
to have been created by a Rishi (sage) of that name. It is 
navigable in the rains up to Kosara in the north-east corner of 
Kelapur taluk, w^here rocks form a barrier. About forty years 
ago a small steamer actually went up to Chinchmandal in the 
north of Wun taluk, but there is now no navigation^ The bed 
of the Wardha is broad and deep and the river overflows its 
flood-plains during heavy floods. The river banks are high, 
about 6 to 25 metres, higher to the north than to the south in 
general as a result of which liability to flooding is greater in the 
plains of this district rather than on the opposite banks in the 
Wardha district. Here and there, as the river bed is cut through 
basaltic outcrops, rocky shoals have developed. There is 
generally a strong current in the river during the monsoon rains 
but during hot weather the river becomes a mere trickle of 
water with stagnant pools. 

A large number of seasonal rivulets scour the northern scarp 
of the Yeotmal plateau and flow with an almost straight northerly 
or north-easterly course to drain into the Wardha. Of them, the 
Ramganga nadi joining the main river near Ramtirth, some 
15 km. east of the market town of Ralegaon is the most 
important. 

The Bembla nadi, a right bank tributary of the Wardha, is 
about 125 km. long; rising and flowing through the Chandur 
tahsil of Amravati district, the river drains eastwards the northern 
parts of Yeotmal tahsil for a distance of 34 km. before joining 
the Wardha river just north of the viPage, Nande Sawangi. 
Throughout its course in the district, the river flows through a 
flat plain country and has a perennial flow. The Yeotmal- 
Dhamangaon metal road crosses the river by a bridge, 350 metres 
long. 


^ Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A-1908, p. 3. 
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The JNirguda nadi rises on the eastern slopes of the Yeotmal 
pllateau in the Tivsala reserved forest division and flows east and 
then south-east, skirting the colliery township of Wani before 
emptying its water in the Wardha near the village Chincholi, 
3 km. upstream of the confluence of the Penganga with the 
Wardha. The river has an overalj length of 64 km. 

The Penganga rises in the western part of the Buldhana district 
and after a general eastward flow down the eastern slopes of the 
Ajanta range, joins the Wardha at Jugad in the south-eastern 
extremity of ttie Wani tahsil. The river forming the southern 
bounlary of the district, has an overall length of 320 km. within 
the district limits. Though the river has a general eastward 
flow, it makes two spectacular bends, once north and once west¬ 
wards in the eastern parts of Pusad tahsil before regaining its 
general eastward flow. 

* From the tri-junction of Akola, Parbhani and Yeotmal districts 
west of the village Belu'ra in the south-west of Pusad tahsil, the 
river flows initially south-eastwards in a fairly entrenched valley, 
about 50 metres below the plateau level, making sweeping meander 
curves between interlocking spurs and developing fairly broad 
alluvial flats at the spur base in the innerside of the loop. The 
river bed itself is shallow, dry and sandy during hot weather. 
The sharp bends in the course of the river that run mostly west- 
east, north-north, west-south, south-east and west-south, west-east, 
north-east are strongly suggestive of joint control of the valley 
form in the basalts rather than meander loops. The valley 
gradually opens out as the river flows past the market villages 
of Mulawa and Umarkhed. The valley floor becomes less 
undulating, gently sloping, broad and open. As the river flows 
further east, the basaltic spurs of the Ajanta range approach the 
river much closer, and near Murli village, the river descends, 
cutting through the spur, in a series of rapids known as the 
Sahasrakund falls (or a thousand pools). The total fall in the 
bed level of the river, here, is about 40 metres. About ten km. 
downstream of the falls, the river turns Tiorth and flows in that 
direction. Here, the river is locally called the Banganga-till it 
runs past village Kharbi in Pusad tahsil and the railway town of 
Kinwat {in Nanded district). It is said that Parasharama, son 
of Jamdagni, a Rishi, here made a course for the river by driving 
an arrow (ban) into the groundk Here, the river flows over a 
basaltic dyke in a constricted course and forms rapids. Then, 
the river once again turns west and continues in its westward 
flow as an antidip stream till it flows by the village Fulsawangi 
whereafter it turns north and then east to continue on its general 
eastward flow. This anomalous northward and westward turns 
of the river may be ascribed to the rive'r entering from the 
basaltic terrain into a more resistant, residual archean gneissic 
terrain owing to which cause, the river had to carve out its 


^ Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal District^ Vol. A,-1908, p. 3. 
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course on the fringes of the basaltic region. This very well 
accounts for the constricted nature of the valley and its narrow 
base. 

The further flow of the river downstream, once it regains its 
general easterly trend, is through an open country traversed by 
the ‘ cuddapah ’ shales. However, before its confluence with the 
Wardha, the river^ over a short stretch flows through ‘ Takhir ’ 
boulder beds and conglomerates. 

The Pus river rising in the southern parts of the Akola district 
has length of 80 km. through the district, mainly in the Pusad 
tahsil. Initially, the river Hows south and then east before 
joining the Penganga on its left bank. In its upper course, in 
the north-western parts of Pusad tahsil, the river has a sinuous 
course in a deeply entrenched narrow valley in . between spurs. 
Lower down, the river valley is far from being flat and is at best 
a residual undulating topography with numerous residual knolls . 
dotted over the enure valley floor. The river receives a large 

number of hill torrents on both its banks and strong guliy 
action is evident everywhere along the course of ithe river and 
the torrents. The river has a more dependable flow of water 
throughout the year, particularly downstream of Pusad town, 
than the Penganga itself. This is on account of the greater 
rainfall in the catchment area and the deeper rock bed with 
banks rising to more than 10 to 20 metres on either side in 
contrast to the porous sandy bed of the Penganga. The river 
has its sangam with the Penganga just south (upstream) of the 
village Dhanora. For the last few kilometres before its sangam 
the river flows in the same structural depression as the main 
river Penganga but in the opposite direction. 

The river has two tributaries, the Jamb nadi on its right bank 
and the Sip nadi on the left bank, both of which rise in the hills 
of the tahsil. 

Kising in the Washim tahsil of Akola district, the Adan river 
flows east and then south through Darwha, Yeotmal and Kela- 
pur itahsils. The Arunavati or Arna river also rises in the 
southern part of Akola district and flows eastward to the south 
of the Adan river. The Arunavati joins the Adan about 13 km 
upstream of the confluence of the Adan with the Penganga. 
Both the rivers are seasonal and their valleys are interspersed 
with knolls. The Adan forms extensive clayey lowlands in the 

shales prior to its joining the Penganga. The water divide 

between the Adan and the Arunavati is low but all the same 
well marked. 

The Waghadi river rises in the northern edge of the Yeotmal 
plateau and flows south past the market towns of Yelbara and 

Ghatanji to join the Penganga about 5 km. west of Mungi 

Sawargaon. It is a seasonal su*eam. It flows through a hilly, 
wooded country. 
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The Khuni river also rises near the northern edge of the 
Yeotmal plateau but to ithe east of the Waghadi and flows south 
past the historic township of Pandharkaoda before joining the 
Penganga. It drains the eastern parts of Kelapur tahsil. It is a 
seasonal river, 65 km. long flowing through a hilly terrain and 
of practically no utility. For its size, the river valley is quite 
wide pariticularly in its lower stretch, owing to the softer shales 
over which the river flows. 

The Vaidharbha nadi rises in the southern hills of Wani 
tahsil and flows in a south-easterly direction for about 40 km. 
before joining The Penganga. The valleysides of the Khuni and 
Vaidharbha are extensively forested. 

Interesting regional and local "variations within the district are 
brought about due to variations in terrain, slope and water- 
supply on one hand and cultural impacts from the plains to the 
north and the area to the south-east.- The area of the district 
falls into the following natural divisions: — 

(1) The Wardha valley lowlands comprising (^) the low¬ 
lands over the traps in rest of Wani tahsil; and (6) the low¬ 
lands in the rest of Wani tahsil formed over earlier geological 
formations. 

(2) The Plateau region, comprising {a) the Yeotmal Plateau, 
(b) the Adan-Arunavati basin and (c) the Pus valley and - 

(3) The Penganga lowlands in Pusad tahsil. 

The distinction between the Wardha and the Penganga low¬ 
lands on one hand and the plateau on the other is one of 
elevation, terrain, slope and cropping pattern. 

The Wardha valley lowlands, drained by the Bembla nadi^ 
the Ramganga, the Nirguda and other lesser streams all on the 
left bank of the Wardha, are at average elevations of 200 to 
250 m. and slope through imperceptible gradients of less than a 
metre per kilometre eastwards. The river Wardha runs skirt¬ 
ing the scarp edge of the Yeotmal Plateau to its north and east; 
to the north, it is at a uniform distance of about 20 km. while in 
the east, the distance is somewhat variable but always larger. In 
the western parts the surface alluvium is underlain by Deccan 
traps that thin out rapidly eastwards, with many local exposures 
of lameta limestones that give rise locally to pandhari soils. 
Eastwards, in most of the lowlands of Wani tahsil, earlier geo¬ 
logical formations outcrop and give rise to local topographical 
and soil variations and a cropping pattern that differs markedly 
from that of the western counterpart. 

The western part of the Wardha lowlands found in the 
northern parts of Yeotmal, Kelapur and Wani tahsils are cover¬ 
ed by fairly deep and extensive kali (regur) soils derived by the 
denudation of the Deccan traps, and redeposited by the Wardha. 
These soils, uniformly fine in texture become sticky after rains. 
In productive capacity, the local farmers 'rate these soils inferior 
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to the deeper ' kali soils' found in the Puma valley of Akola dis¬ 
trict, which may be attributed to the admixture of the intra- 
trappean limestones that occur close to the ground. The sub¬ 
surface water-table is close to the ground and during the rains 
rises to within a metre from the surface; the water in most 
cases is brackish. 

Along the foothills, the soils tend to become coarser, more 
friable and porous and grade to a light brown or greyish black 
colour. While the slopes of the hills and escarpment are asso¬ 
ciated with poor forest cover, the lowlands are well tilled. 
Kharif jowar, cotton and tur are the main crops ; rabi wheat and 
harbara (gram) are found to a much lesser extent in the lower 
grounds adjoining river valleys, r Of the oilseeds, only peanut is 
of importance ; it however decreases in importance from west to 
east. Jowar among the cereal grains and cotton among the 
cash crops reign supreme in the crop pattern of the area and 
account for the greater prosperity and stability of agricultm*e 
here in contrast to the plateau to the south. The entire cultiva¬ 
tion is dependent upon the monsoon rains that increases east¬ 
wards and is more copious in the later part of the monsoon 
season, which incidentally accounts for the late sowing of the 
kharif crop here in comparison to the western districts of the 
State. There is practically no area under irrigation and double 
ci'Opping is virtually non-existent. 


On the whole, the villages of these lowlands are fairly large 
and compact. It is striking to note that ithe villages, the larger 
ones in particular, avoid the immediate banks of the streams 
and the Wardha and prefer to perch on high ground or some 
natural prominence like a local knoll. Explanations can be 
easily had from the fact that the streams and the main river, 
though reduced to trickles during the hot weather, are so much 
swollen during the monsoons, that they invariably flood exten¬ 
sive areas of low ground adjoining their banks. The few 
villages that have stuck to the riverside are relatively smaller 
and are on high banks, about 20 to 30 metres above the river 
bed. It is not uncommon for the villagers to desert a village 
site when it is subjected to flood ravages and to occupy newer 
sites farther away from the flood-waters and on higher ground. 
Thus, for example, when the village Dhanora on the Wardha 
banks was flooded, the people settled on a new site, named 
'New Dhanora’ farther away from the river. 


The largest of the villages in this fertile black cotton soil tract 
lie about 4 to 5 km. away from the river, strung along a line and 
are local nodal centres where cart ■ tracks, unmetalled and 
metalled roads converge. The bigger ones are weekly or 
bi-weekly market centres for cotton, jowar and wheat as well as 
cotton ginning and pressing centres. Babhulgaon, on the 
Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road, about 20 km. from Yeotmal is the 
largest cattle market of the plains. Ralegaon is a similar market 
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centre, about 4 km. from the river and dependent on a 
perennial tank for water supply. 

These plain villages, are mostly squarish in pattern and are 
uniformly spaced at average distance of about '6 km. from each 
other. Generally, there is a singDe village site and there are no 
hamlets. Most of the villages are fortified with ‘gadhh or mud- 
fort, particinarly towards the east. 

Farther avray from the river, along the piedmont base of the 
scarp is found a second string of viiilages, that are smaller and 
possess harniets at the valleyneads of the streams as they 
debouch from the hills and develop alluvial aprons. In this 
piedmont region, desertion of village sites is more commonly 
prevalent than in the plains below. Kalamb is the biggest of 
these piediaont villages, on the Yeotmal-Ralegaon road ; it is a 
compact square-shaped village with a mud fortress. 

Eastwards, particularly downstream of the confluence of the 
Wunna with the Wardha, the landscape steadily changes. the 
river turns to maintain a southerly flow, the scarp edge of the 
plateau recedes westwards, and the width of the lowlands 
widens. The topography is no more even nor uniformly covered 
by alluvium. Forest cover is more widespread even in low 
grounds, and activities other than agriculture gain some im¬ 
portance. The cropping patteim is distinctly different from that 
elsewhere in the district, as rahi crops are more prevalent in this 
region. Quick variations in the natural and cultural landscape 
characterise the entire region. 

The western limits of these lowlands more or less coincide 
with the edge of the traps that present ah escarpment descend¬ 
ing down from the Yeotmal plateau at heights ot about 450 to 
500 m. through a series of structural benches that form distinct 
plateau levels overlooking the Wardha to the east and the 
Penganga to the south and presenting excellent panoramic 
vistas of the low ground below. The entire scarp is covered by 
tangles of jungles forming bands of vegetation on the gentler 
debris slopes. 

East of this scarp edge, the land descends through a fairly 
well dissected plateau at elevations of about 300 to 350 m. to the 
still lower valley sides of the rivers. It is along the plateau 
edges and its ^op as welli as in patches of the lower valley floor 
that many geological horizons of earlier rock formations are 
exposed giving rise to topographical variety. These areas, parti¬ 
cularly in the southern part are covered by Vindhyan and 
Cuddapah formations and occasionally the Gondwanas that 
carry the valuable coal seams sandwiched in between. The 
‘Cuddapah limestones outcrop’ along the top surface of the Low 
level plateau, and excellent sections of these limestone beds are 
exposed along the sides of the valley of the Vaidharbha nadi that 
drains south into the Penganga. About 6 km. to the north-west 
of Kayar on his valley is a location where in a deep angle of 
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the Deccan trap lie exposed Lameta limestones. Further east of 
this valley, at still higher elevations, on hill and ridge tops occur 
‘Kamthi sandstones’. The valley floor is covered by river 
alluvium. Along the Wardha are exposed in succession the 

'Barakar' coal measures of the Damuda series and Takhir 

boulder beds and conglomerates. The colliery township of 
Wani is itself located on ‘Kamthi beds’ that trend in a south¬ 
east, north-west direction from a place 12 km. south-east of Wani 
to as far as Pisgaon villlage, that lies midway on the Maregaon- 
Mardi road. These beds are flanked to the west by the Deccan 
traps and local exposures of thin ‘Lameta beds’ while to the 

east, they are followed by the Barakar coal seams, Takhir beds 

and Gondwana limestones that are fine grained hard, compact 
and dark grey in colour. At places, these limestones are siliceous 
and cherty often passing out to jasper. Southwards, along the 
Penganga valley, tfie low grounds below 230 m. are occupied by 
horizontally stratified Cuddapah shales that are deep red in 
colour, fine grained with a somewhat nodular structure, and 
much jointed but irregularly breaking up into angular frag¬ 
ments. Thin beds of limestone occur in them. These shales 
are backed by almost cliff faces of Cuddapah limestones that rise 
nearly 100 m. above the immediate low ground. 

Outliers of basalts are common in all these horizons. 

This geological variety^ is reflected in the physical configura¬ 
tion, soils and cultural landscape. The western trap uplands 
and structural benches are covered by shallow coarse gravelly 
soils and are fairly extensively covered by good quality mixed 
deciduous forests in patches. AiUj dhawda, tendu, bija and 
khair are the main species ; not much of teak is found. These 
forests are more open on the steeper slopes, grass covered and 
are locally cultivated in cleared patches of terraces to raise jowar 
or rabi gram. The gullies and rivulets draining these slopes 
eastwards suddenly open out on descending the steeper slopes 
and form alluvial aprons of coarse deposits. Poor grasses that 
grow on the debris slopes provide the basis for a stable cattle 
grazing economy. The gaolao breed of cattle are found every¬ 
where in this region. 


Hamlets are the prevalent type of rural settlements over the 
area. They are mostly perched along the break of slope at the 
foot of structural terraces, overlooking a nallah or a rivulet, but 
considerably away from all the proportions and dump huge 
quantities of coarse debris along their banks. Cultivation, if 
any, is patchy and along the stream courses. Larger villages are 
located well above flood levels on the flat tops of structural 
terraces commanding a fairly large flat cultivable area that is 
divided into bunded fields to check sheet erosion. These villages 
are interlinked by unmetalled roads and cart-tracks that run 
skirting the contours and gaining access from one structural 
level to another along the valley flanks. There are quite a few 
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forest villages and izara villages in the area. Most of these settle¬ 
ments depend upon seasonal streams and w^ells for water-supply 
that becomes acutely scarce during the hot weather. 

Desertion of village sites is quite frequent. Loss of forest con¬ 
cessions and constant fear of attack from wild animals account 
for the desertion of the forest villages, while on the flat tops of 
the plateaus, the poverty of the limy, nodular concretionary 
soils-locally called the pandhari soils that are derived from the 
intratrappean limestones that underlie the basalts at shallow 
depths and are hence weathered seems to be the primary cause. 
But most deserted sites are hamlets perched on valley-heads, and 
their desertion appears due to the preference for better watered 
sites and arable land and in some cases due to accessibility to 
good metalled roads and quicker modes of transport of the newer 
sites. The new name invariably retains the old name but with 
a suffix or a prefix. 

This basaltic edge of the Yeotmal plateau with its small mesa- 
levels is followed to its east by the low level plateau in which the 
uplands are made up of the “ Cuddapah limestones'' and the 
“ Kamthi sandstones'' that locally rise to knolls of basaltic 
outliers. The larger rivulets like the Vaidliarbha nadi have carved 
their open valleys deep in these rocks and have exposed along 
their valley flanxs the lameta limestones of a stratified type in 
their upper reaches while lower down, before they empty them¬ 
selves into the Penganga flow through extensive “ Cuddapah 
shales The soil is uniformly coarse in texture and of a reddish 
colour. 

There are quite a few perennial tanks scattered over this region, 
the biggest of them being near the village Mukutban and used 
for irrigation of some garden crops. There are quite a few 
mineral-springs in the region exposed along the junction of the 
Cuddapah limestone and the underlying shales. Those springs 
that are found near the villages Kayar and Chitwan are quite 
w^ell-known ; the former one is even used to irrigate a small area 
on account of its perennial nature. 

Poor mixed deciduous and '' salai ” forests and coarse grass- 
cover dominate the limestone and sandstone hills; the forest-cover 
becomes denser and better in quality along the slopes facing south 
adjoining the Penganga, lower Khuni and Vaidarbha valleys. 
The lowlands along the rivers, particularly, the Penganga, has 
fairly fertile clayey and silty soils that are rendered poorer by 
the admixture of lime derived fom the limestone higher above. 
Such ''Pandhari’' soils tend to become alkaline with continued 
cultivation and during the rains and cotton is steadily increasing 
in importance as a cash crop. During the rahi season, tur and 
harhara among the pulses, linseed and iil among the oilseeds are 
grown. In fact, this part of the district and the adjoining 
Wardha valley are the only areas that have significant acreage 
under rabi crops. This appears due to the more copious rainfall 
especially during the later half of the monsoon season, a limited 
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tank irrigation, more perennial streams in the limestone terrain 
underlaiia by impervious shales and the penetration of the cultural 
influences rrom across the opposite banks of the Pen^an^a in 
the Andttra. 

Pastoi'al and forest hamlets prevail on the uplands and are 
generally located along the periphery of the forest and pasture 
cover oxx dry flat surfaces well above flood level of the streams. 
Along tire Penganga, the larger villages are located along the 
high banks. 'Ine immediate banks ot the streams and rivulets 
present a ravined bad land topograph in miniature, thanks to 
active gully and bank erosion over tfie shales. In general, villages 
are lewder and farther spaced in spite of the lowland nature of the 
terrain in this stretch. 

Along' the Wardha, the plains are less undulating and about 
6 to lu km. wide. The soils are black, medium fertile and 
superior to those of the uplands. Cultivation is more intensive 
and population more dense. The valley is dominated by villages 
that are more compact, nucleated on water-spots and larger. 
Hamlets are rare. Over these lowlands, cotton and wheat 
increase in importance westward and jowar, rabi til and linseed 
eastward and southward. 

The cultural landscape of the valley offers a sharp contrast to 
the rest of the region, in that it is marked by rapid variations 
in geology of underlying rock formations and the dominating 
influence of the colliery township of Wani or Wun as it was 
formerly known. Medium grade coal is mined in the Rajur- 
Wani area over an extent of about 33 km.^ from Pisgaon village, 
across the Wardha river up to Warora in Chanda district. An¬ 
other area where coal is mined is around the villages Pipri, Ahiri, 
Bergaon and Junara on the Wardha banks in continuation of the 
Tclwasa coalfield of Chanda. Limestone deposits are at present 
worked in the Rajur belt, Khekari-Mauli-Gaurala bek and Kurli- 
Pardi-Pathri belt, the first two in the lametas and the last one 
in the Cuddapah limestones. Mining and quarrying have led to 
the springing up of townships like Wani and Rajur and for the 
establishment ot the link railway that connects Rajur and Wani 
with the main Wardha-Chanda railway across the Wardha river. 

The Yeotmal plateau is sharply defined by the high hills and 
steep scarp slopes in the north and the east that descend down 
to the Wardka valley but by a less well defined, lesser hill range 
in the south-west and west that acts as a watershed separating 
the Adan-Arunavaiti basin from the plateau. Towards the south, 
the plateau descends to the valley of the Penganga, more 
gradually in the west but through limestone cliffs in the east. 
The plateau is drained by the Khuni and the Waghadi rivers, 
both draining southwards, in which direction the land slopes in 
general. Higher elevations, of about 500 m. or more are observed 
towards the north. This region has the most undulating, 
uneven terrain in the entire district; locally, steep slopes and 
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scarp faces are quite common. Numerous small plateaus 
buttressing slightly above the general elevation of the plateau 
surface dot the entire surface, especially around Yeotmal. 

The soils are shallow, coarse black regurs derived from vesicular 
basalts over the undulating, gently sloping surfaces ; these are 
called ‘ morand ’ soils. They are medium fertile and have a high 
admixture of gravels and sands. Over the hills to the east and 
the north, the soils are coarse gravelliy, of a loose friable texture 
and vary in colour from light hrown to grey. These soils are 
locally termed ‘ khardi \ ' hardi' and ‘ wardi \ These soils are 
covered by mixed deciduous forests in the south and the ‘ salai^ 
forests in the north. Cultivation is restricted to the rainy kharif 
season on the better soils of even topography. Jowar is over¬ 
whelmingly important. Tuf^ groundnut, harhara are the other 
food crops grown on poorer soils. Over the last few decades, 
cotton as a cash crop has steadily gained in area and at present 
occupies as large an area as jowar itself. 

On approaching the Penganga valley to its south, the plateau 
presents poor jungle covered extensive limestone plateaus that 
present cliff faces to the south overlooking the Penganga valley. 
The limestone region with its barren whitish surface that is pitted 
with depressions and fluted with grikes resembles in many respects 
a typical 'karst’ area. At the foot of the scarp, where the 
underlying shales get exposed, a line of spring has developed 
springing forth to the surface the subterranean drainage of the 
overlying previous limestone formations. The shale region 
adijoining the Penganga has developed extensive alluvial flats. 

Villages in the Yeotmal plateau are fairly large, far spaced 
about 4 km. from each other compact and nucleated on water- 
holies, deriving their domestic water-supply from community bore- 
wells. They are mostly situated on level grounds commanding 
good cultivable fields around and interlinked by good metalled 
roads running on plateau tops almost straight for miles together. 
Hamlets, attached or independent, are rare over the level ground 
but gain ground along the hilly periphery of the plateau, where 
forests and grazing grounds replace cultivation and support only 
limited communities. The villages tend to be more closely 
spaced in the lower Khiini and lower Waghadi valleys and in 
the alluvial flats adjoining the Penganga river; .assured water- 
supply and availability of better arable llevel ground seem to he 
responsible for this better settlement. 

Culturally, it is interesting to notice that the villages in the 
Yeotmal plateau are not generally fortified unlike the villages of 
the Wardha valley to its north, and the Adan-Arunavati basin 
to its immediate south. 

The Adan-Arunavati basin, comprising the entire Darwha 
tahsil, the south-western parts of Yeotmal and parts of Kelapur 
tahsili, lies between two distinctive eastward running spurs of the 
Buldhana plateau at average elevations of 370 m. to 460 m, and 
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forms the oniy broad alluvial valleys of the uplands, within the 
district. To its south lies the Pus valley. There is a highly 
dissected, all the same well defined, flat topped water-divide that 
separates the Adan and Arunavati river valleys, at heights of 
about 400 m. The land as a whole slopes gently to the south-east 
towards the Penganga, into which river the Adan-Arunavati 
finally empties: However, along the Penganga, the descent is 
through a steep slope to the narrow valley base. The soils are 
black and shallow, but locally form deeper redeposited alluvium 
along the river valleys. The hill slopes have stony ‘ halwa ’ soils. 
The relatively richer alluvial soils and flatter terrain of the basin 
permit a more intensive utilisation of the land for agricultural 
purposes than in the plateau proper. Darwha is the only tahsil 
in the entire district that has the least area under uncultivable 
and culturable wastes ; it is also the tahsil in which food crops 
constitute, a large proporflon than non-food crops. Kharif jowar 
and cotton account for more than four-fifths of the area under 
cultivation. Tur and harbara among pulses and groundnut are 
the minor crops. Patches of fairly dense mixed forests dot the 
hills and w^ater-divides, particularly in the west and along the 
Penganga slopes. Grass cover is more abundant and provides the 
basis for a stable cattle rearing economy ; grazing of Hariana, 
Gaolao and Murra breeds of cattle is quite common on the hill 
slopes not devoted to cultivation. 

The medium sized, compact nucleated villages of the basin are 
fairly evenly and closely spaced along the stream courses and 
river valleys, perched on river meanders, high banks and river 
bluff. Most of the villages are squarish, while in cases, -linear 
and ribbon patterns are also discernible. On the flat plateau 
tops and water-divides, larger villages, farther spaced, dominate. 
Ham. ts are fewer and desertion uncommon.. 

The Pus valley, that is barely a kilometre wide in its upper 
reaches in the north-western parts of Pusad tahsil gradually opens 
out to a width of about 10 to 12 km. just before its confluence 
with the Penganga along the eastern boundary of the tahsil. In 
the north-western parts of the tahsil, plain or level ground with 
fairly fertile alluvial deposits is extremely limited, such tracts 
being confined to the alluvial flats formed on the alternate bends 
of the Pus river in between interlocking spurs with steep slopes 
descending down to the river. The river i.s well entrenched 
between steep embankments and the ground gains in elevation 
on either side through steep slopes alternating with structural 
rock terraces and the debris slopes between the two. Medium 
sized settlements, often fortified with a gadhi, are perched on the 
break of slope commanding the cultivable land below and the 
grazing and forest ground above. 

Lower down the valley, the land is undulating with fairly gentle 
slopes and covered with redeposited medium deep alluvial regurs. 
Kharif jowar and cotton are the main crops and tiir, the catch 
crop. The river Pus provides a perennial supply of water. 
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Villages are well spaced, strung on the meander curves—village 
names “ Wakdi ” are strongly suggestive—and a second line of 
villages back them along the 350 m. contour level, being perched 
on level ground on the first structural terrace overlooking the 
valley. The second line villages, often with one or two subsi¬ 
diary, dependent grazing or forest hamlets are invariably larger 
in size and command the cart-tracks and unmetalled roads that 
lead through the gaps in the water-divides to the adjoining river 
valleys and basins. Hence most of them form small weekly 
market centres. 

The water-divides between the Pus and the Adan-Arunavati on 
one hand and the Pus and the Penganga on the other are very 
well defined basalt ridges. The former is lower in elevations- 
about 500 to 600 m. The latter ridge is about 500 m. high in the 
west but rises to 700 m. in the east. The fall in level towards 
the Pus valley on both sides is through a series of traps, giving 
a typical landing stair aspect to the landscape. However, the 
descent to the Penganga valley from the divide is much more 
spectacular; the south facing slope overlooking the Penganga 
consists of sheer vertical clifiE faces and barren scarp slopes in 
most areas. The ghats are more difficult to manoeuvre than else- 
where in the district. These hills, well watered with monsoon 
rains are covered with dense teak forests. Teak with an average 
girth of 2m. is a valuable timber product of these forests. Ain, 
kalamh, tiwas, te7idu and semul are the other forest trees of these 
dense jungles. The forest villages and hamlets of the area are 
in the midst of forest clearings and on forest margins. 

The lowlands in the extreme south, along the boundaries of 
the district adjoin the Penganga and are narrow — about 4 to 
6 km. wide on an average — but at times, the scarp edge of the 
plateau almost descends down to the river. Downstream of 
Paroti Khurd village where the river turns north and then west, 
it runs skirting the edge of the basic trap, and practically no 
valley plains are found. Kharif jowar and cotton are the pre¬ 
dominant crops, but rabi wheat is grown in fields away from the 
river, well above flood levels. The Ambaone canal near Umar- 
khed is used to a limited extent for irrigation. Deep borewells 
supply drinking water and the size of the rural settlement depend 
upon the dependability and quantum of water-supply. Villages 
in the valley are far apart, large and compact but close to the 
river, they become smaller and closer. The main metalled road 
runs on plateau crest away from the river and ascends gradually 
to reach the Buldhana plateau top. 

The earliest reference to the geology of the area is by Hughes 
f 18771 who mapped the Penganga beds in the southern part of 
the Yeotmal district. Later, King (1881) and Heron (1949) also 
carried out some mapping of Penganga beds. In recent years 
the Geological Survey of India have ca'rried out systematic 

*The section on Geology has been contributed by Sbri S. S. Deshmiihh Gcolorist 
(Jr.) of the Geological Survey of India, Mabarashtrr Circle. 
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mapping and mineral investigations in Yeotmal district and the 
geoliogy of Yeotmal district as given in the following pages is 
mainly based upon these investigations. Detailed investigations 
of a few mineral deposits, particularly those of limestones have 
also been carried out by the Directorate of Mining and Geology, 
Government of IVIaharashtra. 

The stratigraphic succession of the rock formations met within 
the district is given below in the chronological sequence : — 


Stratigraphic Unit Age 

Alluvium and conglomerate .. Recent. 

I>eccan Basalts .Gretaceo-Eocene. 

Lameta beds . .. Cretaceous. 

Erosional unconformity 

f Kamtbi Shales and Sandstones .. Upper 

Gondwana ,. < Barakar Sandstones.Carboniferous' 

t'Ualchir Shales.to Permian. 


Erosional unconformity 

Vindhyan .. Dolomites, limestones and shales .. "1 

Peiiganga .. f Dolomitic limestones, red brown and J^Pre-Cambrian. 

Beds ^ purple shales. I 

(Pakhals) J 

The Penganga beds are represented by a sequence o£ lime¬ 
stones and red shales, which are exposed in Penganga and Khuni 
river section, in the southern part of the district. In this part 
they fonn a part of enormous inlier in Deccan basalts, which 
extends southwards in the Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. 
The Penganga formation consists of a lower limestone member 
and an upper shaly member. The liimestcne is prominently 
exposed in the western and south-western parts along Penganga 
river while the shale member is more dominant in the south¬ 
eastern and eastern parts along Penganga and Khuni rivers. A 
prominent outcrop of greenish white dolomitic limestone, con¬ 
formably overlying the red shales between Piwardoli (19° 53' : 
78° 37') and Matharjun (19° 54' : 78° 40') about 5 km, north¬ 
east of Bori (19° 52' : 78° 40') is considered to be probably 
forming the i.ippermost horizon of this formation. 

The Penganga formation generally exhibits low dips of 5° to 
10° towards north-east and are relatively undisturbed. They are 
overlain by Deccan basalt flows on all sides except towards south. 

The controversy, whether Penganga formation is equivalent to 
Vindhyans or to Cuddapahs, is not yet resolved. Hughes (1877) 
equates them with ’Vindhyans, whereas King ((1881) considers 
them of Ciiddapah. Heron found them continuous Wxth the 

lower Vindhyans of the Central Provinces (M. P.) to the north 
and to the south they are continuous with the Pakhals, which 
however are more folded formations. 





Vindhyans comprise mainly of dolomites and limestones, chapter 1. 
These occur as three major inliers in the north-eastern part of Q^nerai 
the district in Wani tahsil (55 L/16). The northern most inlier ^ 

is around Kagaon (20^^ 15' : 78° 50') along the Wardha river description of 
valley. The central inlier extends south-eastwards from Dol Rock Unit. 
Dongargaon i(20° 10' : 78° 53') in the north-west to Wanjri Vindhyan 

(20° 06' : 78° 56') in the south-east. The third inlier occurs Group, 

around Dahigaon (20° 03' : 78° 52'), Wirkund (20° 02' : 

78° 52') and Maregaon (20° 00' : 78° 53'). The northern inlier 
is surrounded by Deccan basalts and alluvium. Gondwana rocks 
border the central inlier along northwest-southeast boundary. In 
the north it is surrounded by basalts whereas in the western part 
alluvium and Lametas are seen bordering the inlier. 

Outcrops of well bedded, chocolate coloured Vindhyan lime¬ 
stones are also observed in the Khuni river section (55 L/12) near 
Kelapur (20° 00' : 78° 32') overlain by flows of Deccan basalt. 

Dolomites ,—The dolomites constitute the major rock unit of 
Vindhyan rocks. These are intimately interbedded with lime¬ 
stones and thin partings of shale. The dolomites are compact 
grey to blackish grey in colour, with fine sacharoidal texture and 
elephant hack weathering on the surface. 

Limestones. —^Limestones, intercalated with dolomites, occur as 
thin bands, throughout the Vindhyan inliers. They are light 
buff, dark grey, and blackish in colour, fine grained, dense, hard 
and compact in nature. These limestones are traversed by thin 
calcite and silica veins in most of the areas mentioned earlier. 

Shales .—^These are exceedingly fine grained, greenish black 
coloured rocks and occur as thin partings in dolomite and lime¬ 
stones. These are well exposed in limestone bands south-west of 
Wanjri i(20°08':78°54'), Lakhapur and Sonapur (20°07':78°54') 
areas. 

The Vindhyan rocks exhibit NW-SE regional trend with 
south westerly dips ranging from 10° to 70°. A fault trending 
in NW-SE direction between Manki (20°01':78°56') and Gowrla 
(20°07':78°52') has been inferred in 1965 from the repetition of 
Vindhyan rocks along the dip direction. 

The Gondwana sediments rest unconformably on the Gondwanas. 
Vindhyan rocks and are referable to Talchir, Barakar and 
Kamthi formations of lower Gondwana group. The rocks form¬ 
ing the Gondwana group are of fluviatile or lacustrine origin 
and were laid down in a series of large river or lake basins 
which sank along trough faults anoidst the ancient rocks. 

Gondwana rocks are of special importance because of the pre¬ 
sence of coal seams in them. Due to faulting and sinking in 
older rocks, the Gondwana rocks with their rich coal seams 
were preserved. The basins in which the Gondwana sediments 
All 9 7—2-A 
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chapter 1. have been deposited, have faulted margins roughly trending in 
- -, NW-SE direction. 

General. 

Geology. Talchir Series. — The Takhir formation comprises of boulder 
^Roclfun^t^^ bottom followed by shales and sandstones successive- 

^ ^ ’ ly. Boulder bed rests directly upon the Vindhyan rocks and 

indicate a great time gap. 

Boulder Bed .—The boulder bed is composed of pebbles and 
cobbles of limestones, shales, pink granites, quartzites, chert and 
jasper cemented together in a soft friable quartzose matrix. 
The size of these varies from coarse sand to boulders of about 
60 cm. across. Generally the boulders are grooved or striated 
indicating evidence of glaciation. 

Occurrence of boulder bed bellow the Talchir shales is restrict¬ 
ed to a few localities in Yeotmal district and is not of widespread 
nature as seen towards east, in Chanda district. A good ex¬ 
posure of Talchir conglomerate is seen along the bank of 
Wardha river to the west of Belsani i(19°59': 79°07'), along the 
border of Yeotmal and Chanda districts. The striated boulders 
are exposed to the north of Wirai (19°S3': 79°8'50") and south 
of Jugad (19°53'40'': 79°8'45"). The striated surface is generally 
covered by a thin calcerous layer. 

Shales .—The Talichir shales are greenish grey to olive green, 
fine grained rocks which break along the joint planes into thin 
minute, angular or pencil like fragments, exhibiting a charac¬ 
teristic feature called needle shales. The shales are traversed by 
innumerable, closely spaced joints and are essentially hori¬ 
zontally bedded or with low dips at places. The Talchir shales 
are exposed around Kalman, north of Rajur railway station and 
Chichala (20°08': 78"510. 

Barakars .—The Barakar formation in Yeotmal district, is 
represented by sandstones. The sandstones rest on Talchir 
rocks and occupy a thin strip, about II km. long and 1 km. 
wide, between Kalman (20°06': 78°S6') and Kinhali (20^10': 
78°50'). The exposures of Barakar sandstones are also met with 
about 0.5 km, east and north of Rajur railway station. 

'falchir rocks appear to have undergone some erosion before 
the deposition of Barakar sediments, as seen near Kalman and 
Rajur. On the basis of this observation an erosional unconformity 
was interpreted in 1965 between Takhirs and Barakars. Anothei 
mapping which was carried out in 1947 in the adjacent areas, did 
not however indicate any erosionaL unconformity between these 
two formations. 

The Barakar sandstones are fawn to yellowish grey or white, 
medium grained, loose textured, with subangular to rounded 
grains of quartz in a felspathic matrix. "They are generally 
horizontally bedded, but at places display low westerly or south 
westerly dips, Barakar sandstones are coal bearing. In the coal 
A-1197—2-B 
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bearing areas, the sandstones are followed by coal seams and 
clays in succession, with coarse grained brownish white sand¬ 
stone at the top. 

The important coal bearing field in Barakar sandstones is 
Rajur Wani area, where a narrow coal field extending from 
Pisgaon (20°09': 78°48') Rajur, Parsora to Wani Ganeshpur has 
been known since 1871. 

The rocks of Kamthi formation rest unconformably over 
Barakars. It is at times difficult to separate these from litho¬ 
logically similar upper Gondwana formations. According to 
some investigation in 1947 the lower Kamthis in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict may be equivalent in age to the rocks of Ranigung and. the 
Iron-Stone shales. Kamthi formation is extensively developed 
in the district covering large stretches of several square kilo¬ 
metres. Good outcrops of Kamthis are observed over a length of 
24 km. from Mandar (20°00': 78°580 to Pijgaon (20"09': 78^50'). 
They also occur to the north-east of Kegaon (20°IS-':78*^50'), 
Bhalewadi (20°08': 78°49') east of Naigaon Khurd, north of 
Manki .(20°01':78°S60 and west of Palsoni (20°04':78°S4'). 

Kamthis consist of sandstones and shales. The occurrence of 
clays and conglomerates from this formation was reported in 
1947 in the eastern part of Yeotmal district (56 M/1), 

Sandstones .—Sandstones are fawn to yellowish, dark brown 
and brick red in colour. They are medium to coarse grained in 
texture with subangular to subrounded grains of smoky and 
milky quartz. Sandstones are generally highly ferruginous, 
some being calcerous also. Iin some cases angular pieces of 
shales ranging from 1 cm. to 9 cm. in length and 1 cm. to 3 cm. 
in width are noticed. Towards the base, the sandstones become 
coarse grained and ferruginous. White ferruginous sandstones, 
very similar to those of Barakars, occur in the Malhargarh hills 
(56 M/I). 

Some clays and shales are interstratified with these sand¬ 
stones in the upper parts. Good exposures of clays are noticed 
to the north of Sirpur (19°57'45": 79°00T5") and north-east of 
Malhargarh hill. Conglomerates (56 M/1) form a very • small 
part of the series and generally occur higher up in the series 
along with the compact, blotchy coloured sandstone, ^ iri: the 
Malhargarh hill. 

Shales, —Shales occur as intercalations in the sandstones and 
are purple red to brick red in colour. They are soft or compact, 
fine grained and frequently iron stained. They vary in thick¬ 
ness from a few cms. to a metre. Good intercalations of shales 
in sandstones are seen north of Wagdhara ;f20°02': 78°58'), 
north-west of Chikhalgaon (20°04':78^56'),- . Palsoni. i(20°O4': 
78°S4')f north-east of Sursi (20°00':78M<5') etc. 

' Kanithis in general have NW-SE strike with low south wester¬ 
ly dips. South west of Sirpur (19°57'45'':79°00T5''); along the 
boundary with Vindhyan sediments, the dip increases to 25° dr 
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more. This evidence of disturbance is considered to be indica¬ 
tive of a fault along the boundary. Kamthi rocks exhibit higher 
dips than the underlying Barakars at Rajur and Wun, suggest¬ 
ing an erosional break in the continuity of the sedimentation. 
The Vindhyan rocks abut against Kamthi sandstones in the 
nallah west of Palsoni and north-west of Manki and exhibit 
variable attitudes and brecciation along the contact, perhaps 
indicating a boundary fault. 

Some fossil plant remains, generally badly preserved, are 
reported from this formation near village Kawadsi (79^04': 
I9^55'40"). Some of the important plant fossils identified are 
Closfsopteris indica and PhyJJotheca sp. an equisetalean. Shells 
of Estheria minuta var. Brodiena, a phyllopod crustacean, are 
also found in the same area. This genus is known to occur 
mostly in shore facies. 

The Lameta rocks, which are infra-trappean in position, un- 
conformably overlie the Kamthi sediments and comprise a 
sequence of green to brick red clays with intercalated horizons 
of limestones and sandstones. The clays are usually sandy with 
sporadic pieces of calcite and chert and on weathering disinte¬ 
grates into coarse rubble and concretions of calcareous matter. 
A structure simulating box work is observed in these clays due 
to inter-section of thin ramifying calcereous veins. 

Exposures of lameta clays are seen in nallah sections north 
and south of Nimbhala (20^06': 78^53'), near Gowrala (20°07': 
78°52') and east and west of Wanjri (20°06': 78°56'). Exposures 
of Lameta limestones overlying the clays are seen south of 
Dapori (20° 15': 78^48'). A few exposures of Lameta sandstones 
are observed south of Wadgaon (20°07':78°58') and north-east 
of Nandepara (20°09':78°565. 


This formation is characterised by the presence of a rich 
assemblage of fossil remains. Lamellibranch shells of sp. 
Cardite heaumonti are seen well preserved in brick red clays 
about 2.5 km. north of Kumbha i(20°ll':78°50'). In the lime¬ 
stone beds south of Dapori, fossils of fresh water molliusca 
Physa prinsepii are seen well preserved along with other fossil 
shellis which are not well preserved and cannot be easily 
identified. 


Deccan Close of Mesozoic era was marked by the outpouring of 

Basalts. enormous lava flows which spread over vast areas in western, 

central and southern India. These lava flows which are basic 
in composition are called Deccan basalts or Deccan traps, the 
latter name being due to their step-like or terraced appearance 
in outcrops. It is considered that the trap started erupting in 
late Cretaceous and continued up to early Eocene. 

Deccan basalits form a major geological formation in the 
district and cover nearly about %rd of the area, almost entirely 
occupying the northern, western and south-western parts of the 
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district. The lava flows are generally horizontally disposed, 
overlying most of the older formations. They have uncon- 
formable relationship with the Vindhyans, Gondwanas, Pen- 
ganga formation and Lameta beds. 

The Deccan basalts form a thick sequence of lava pik consist¬ 
ing of several flows, varying in thickness from 7 m to 32 m and 
are separated by intertrappean beds or red clays (red bole beds?). 
The flows are generally composed of dark grey, dense, fine to 
medium grained prophyritic basalt with phenocrysts of plagio- 
clase felspar. The flows generally become vesicular towards the 
top, the vesicles and cavities being filkd with secondary silica, 
quartz, calcite, zeolites, etc. Some of the vesicles are partially 
filled or lined with dark greenish, black, glassy and chloritic 
material. 

The flows are traversed by well spaced horizontal and vertical 
joints, some exhibiting well developed columnar jointing. Some 
flows are characterised by well developed spheroidal weathering, 
giving rise to large spheroidal boulders. 

Intertrappean beds, separating the lava flows, serve as good 
marker horizons for differentiating the different flows. They are 
generally made up of dark green, compact chert with abundant 
jasper, impure, earthy, silicified limestones. They generally 
occur as discontinuous outcrops of limited lateral extent and 
range in thickness from less than a metre to about 5 m. Some 
of the areas where good exposures of intertrappean beds are 
noticed are near Gargoti (20®09':78°45'), north of Narsala 
(20°07':78M6'), north-west of Bhand Umbri (19"58': 78"26'), hill 
faces around Plahapal (20°00': 78°3(y), near Kahelgjaon (20°05'': 
78°39'), Medni (20°03': 78"42') and Pimpri (20°15': 78°44'). 

The intertrappean beds are characterised by rich assemblage 
of fresh water mollusca. The exposures in areas mentioned 
above are all fossil bearing. The most characteristic fossil is 
gastropod shell Physa Prinsepii (bullinus). The other fossils 
present are Lymnacea^ Paludine, Viviparus Normalis Hisl„ 
Natica Stodaardi hisL and Unio Deccariesis sow etc. 

Some basalt flows are separated by red laminated, plastic clays 
in parts of Wani and Ketapur tahsils. These clays are at times 
associated with cherty, calcareous intertrappean beds. 

A greyish white to brownish white, weathered sandstone 
occurs at a number of places, which was mapped as Lameta 
beds by Hughes, since he considered it as mfra-trappean in 
position. Later in 1967 it was, however, considered as an intei- 
trappean bed occurring between the two basalt flows, north of 
Sagola (19*^53': 78°22') where large blocks of undisturbed sand¬ 
stone are seen overlying the basalt flow east of Bori i(19°S2': 
78"35'). 

Isolated outcrops of compact green rock, intertrappean in 
position, 3 km. south-west of Buranda i(20°06': 78°44') and 
1 km. north-west of Khadki (20°06': 78^^450, is composed of 
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1, aggregates of secondary silica, glass and zeolites with shards of 

-- greenish glassy material. This was considered to be an ash bed 

^j^en an investigation was carried out in 1965. 
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These form recent and sub-recent deposits in the district. 
Recent alluvium is mainly confined to the flood plains of Pen- 
ganga, Wardha and Khuni rivers. The soils can be classified as 
red soils, brownish sandy soils and black cotton soils. The red 
soils and the brownish sandy soilis are derived from the disinte¬ 
gration of the older Vindhyan and Gondwana sediments. The 
Takhirs and Barakars generally form poor soils and support 
sparse vegetation. 

The most important soil in the district, supporting the agri¬ 
culture, is the black cotton soiL or Regur. This is clayey o'r 
loamy soil, black in colour, and contains high alumina, lime 
and magnesia with a variable amount of potash, kw nitrogen 
and phosphorous. It is generally porous and swells considerably 
on addition of water and dries up with conspicuous cracks on 
loosing the moisture. 

An occurrence of thin'beds of recent conglomerates along the 
OaTz^Zamerates. river near Thorma Nangaon (20°09': 78°59'), Jolha 

(20*^07': 78^59^) etc. was reported in 1965. The rocks are made 
up of ill-sorted pebbles of quartz, flint, felspar, jasper, and frag¬ 
ments of types set in a greyish black cement. 

The limestone deposits in, Yeotmal district occupy large areas 
in Wani and Kelapur tahsils. The deposits occur in a number 
of belts, striking NW-SE. The limestone is suitable for cement 
manufacture and can also be used as flux in the metallurgical 
industry- The total reserves of all grades of limestone and 
dolomites are given below with the description of each deposit, 
along with the average chemical composition. The figures are 
based on' the investigations carried out by the Directorate of 
Mining and Geology, Government of Maharashtra. 

Rczjzzr Belt, deposit lies 3.2 km. east of Rajur railway station and 

covers the villages of Kalmna, Wanjri, Majra, Magla, Pohana, 
Nandepara, Sonapur, Lakhapur, Wanoja, Akapur, Rhiski 
reserve forest area etc. The general strike of the limestone belt 
is'NW-SE with dips up to 30° towards south-west. 

•The_ deposit contains medium grained, white dolomite, erev 
dolomiuc kmestone, whitish to greyish coloured siUceous Ihne- 
stone^and dark grey fine grained limestone. The prospecting 
opemions of the limestone belt near Rajur have proved 315 
million tonnes of workable reserve of l/mestone wS can be 
used as- flux in foun^ies as also 50 milhon tonnes of flux grade 
dolomite. The details of loeaaon and quality of the depoit in 
the Rajur area are given below: ^ ^ ^ 
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Wanjfi Block. —This block covers an area, 1,976 m. long and 
456 m. wide. The limestone has an average thickness of 14 m., 
the total available reserves being 21.5 million tonnes of the 
following average chemical composition: — 

CaO —47.18 % SiOg —5.44 % and MgO —3.16 %. 

Majra-Pohana Block. —This block is 2,280 m. long and 213 m. 
wide, average thickness of limestone being 6.4 m. The reserves 
of limestone have been estimated at 5.5 million tonnes averaging 
50.87 per cent CaO, 4.91 per cent SiOg and 1.23 per cent MgO. 

Sonapur-Lakhapur Block. —This block has a length of 1,976 m. 
and width of 213 m., with 6.4 m. of average thickness of lime¬ 
stone. The total) reserves are estimated to be about 4.6 million 
tonnes with the following range of composition:-— 

CaO —45.5 to 48.72 %, SiOs—1.50 to 4.26 % and 
MgO—1.33 to 5.39 %. 

Dol-Lakhapur Block. —The block is 4,560 m. long and 912 m. 
wide, with average 14.6 m. thick dolomite. The reserves have 
been estimated at 36 million tonnes, having the following 
average composition: 

MgO —20.05 % and SiO^ —2.71 %. 

Pohfid'-Majra Block. —The length of the block is 1,216 m. and 
width is 608 m. with 10.6 m. average thickness of dolomite. 
The reserves are estimated at 14 million tonnes averaging 
19.69 per cent MgO and 3.58 per cent SiOg. 

The limestone deposits of Mukutban (19° 45' to 19° 47' 30": 
78° 49' 45") are located south-west of Wani at a distance of near¬ 
ly 35 km. Prospecting operations have been carried out in an 
area of about 4.87 sq. km. south of Mukutban in which 15.68 
million tonnes of flux grade limestone averaging in composition 
43.53 per cent CaO, 7.02 per cent SiOa, 3.34 per cent MgO and 
2.27 per cent R 2 O 3 , have been proved. The deposit also contains 
an estimated reserves of 150 million tonnes of dolomite averag¬ 
ing 34.87 per cent CaO, 12.79 per cent MgO, 6.56 per cent SiOg 
and 2.19 per cent R 2 O 3 . In addition to this, another 10 million 
tonnes of flux grade limestone and 24 million tonnes of dolo- 
mitic limestone are expected from the areas which are not as yet 
fully prospected. 

The limestone deposits in this belt occur near the village 
Khandala, Kurli, Sindola, Chanaka (19° 50' 50": 79° 4' 20") and 
Paramdoh {19° 50' 50": 79° 05^ in the southern part of Wani 
tahsil, about 22 km. from Wani town. The limestones form a 
strip of low lying ridges and knolls over a length of about 
12 km. The width of the belt is about 200 m. The general 
strike of ^e limestone exposures is north-iwest, south-east 
with dips varying from 60° to 90°, in the major part of the belt 
starting from Khandala to Chanaka ; while in the remaining 
part the dips vary from 10° to 30°. 
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Three distinct types of limestone are seen in this deposit viz., 
(a) greyish black limestone, (b) greenish to pinkish limestone 
and :(c) shaly limestone. Generally the limestone is fine grained, 
massive and breaks with a conchoidali fracture. Some veins of 
barytes occurring in the limestone are also reported in some 
bore holes in this area. 

The deposit has been proved up to a depth of about 45 m. 
The reserves of cement grade limestone indicated in this area 
are of the order of 76 million tonnes out of which 35.7 million 
tonnes have been proved. The limestone shows the following 
range in chemical composition: 

1.43 to 2.21 per cent MgO, 9.85 to 10.20 per cent 
SiOg and 45.82 to 47.88 per cent CaO. 

This is an extensive, low magnesia limestone belt, in the 
vicinity of Chanaka in the Kelapur tahsil. The limestone belt 
extends mostly through the forest area from Chanaka village in 
a westerly direction up to Bhimkund village and beyond over a 
length of 17 km. The width of the belt varies from 1.6 km. to 
3.2 km. the average width being 2.4 km. The deposit contains 
predominantly two varieties of limestones viz., cream coloured 
and dark grey coloured. The deposit is devoid of dolomite and 
dolomitic limestone intercalations. The limestone deposit forms 
the lowermost unit of Penganga formation. 

The Directorate of Mining and Geology, Government of 
Maharashtra have carried out detailed prospecting of the deposit 
and have given the following reserves and grade of the limestone. 

The reserves of cement grade limestone in the Chanaka area 
are estimated to be of the order of 31.9 million tonnes with a 
composition range of CaO — 43 to 44 %, MgO—1.09 to 1.35 %, 
SiOg—14.8 to 14.9 %, and R^Og — 3 to 4%. Reserves of 
inferior grade limestone of Chanaka area are estimated at 
57.47 million tonnes with composition variation in the range of 
CaO 40 to 43 %, MgO 1.5 to 2 %, SiO^ 16 to 19% and 
R^Og 3 to 4 %. 

Indicated reserves of cement grade limestone of Chanaka— 
Gubii area are estimated at 25.20 million tonnes with composi¬ 
tion range of 43 to 44 % CaO, 1.6 to 1.9 per cent MgO, and 14 
to 15 % SiOa. Reserves of inferior grade limestone in this area 
are 39.6 million tonnes with composition range of 39 to 40 per 
cent CaO, 1.5 to 1.7 per cent MgO and IS to 19 per cent SiO^. 

In the entire Chanaka-Bhimkund belt, excluding the areas 
prospected, as indicated above, the reserves of limestone up to a 
depth of 20 m. have been estimated to be of the order of 
1,300 million tonnes. 

The only occurrence of coal in Yeotmal district is in Rajura- 
Wani area forming part of the Wardha Valley coal field. A 
narrow coal field extending from Pisgaon, Rajura, Parsora to 
Wani-Ganeshpur has been known since 1871. An old colliery of 
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Rajura, (C.R.) has been closed down since last 15 years. The 
thickness of coal seam varies from 8.2 m. to 9.1 m. at Pisgaon, 
while at Rajura the thickness varies from 5.4 m. to 9.1 m. The 
proximate analysis of coal at Rajura is given below: — 

Moisture 10.91 % Volatile matter... 35.30 % 

Fixed carbon ... 49.30 % Ash ... 15.40 % 

Calorific value ^... 6,539 

The probable reserves of coal in the tract beyond Pisgaon 
up to Warora in 31 sq. km. area, are estimated at 240 million 
tonnes. 

Groundwater conditions in the district vary with the geological 
formations present in the different areas. The district receives an 
annual rainfall of 150 cm., most of which precipitates during the 
short monsoon period. 

Large area of the district is covered by Deccan basalt flows in 
which water level varies from 3 m. to 12 m. below the ground level 
in summer months. Parts of the basalt flows with closely spaced 
joints and vesicular weathered tops of the flows form good 
acquifers and wells dug in such zones yield copious supply of 
water. The intertrappean beds and red clay horizons between 
the basalt flows also help locally in yielding good supply of 
water. The Lameta beds below the traps form good acquifer 
horizons. 

The Penganga shales and limestones do not form good 
acquifer horizons. The highly jointed parts in the shales help 
percolation and storage of water, but the water from these 
horizons is generally brackish in nature. Groundwater condi- 
■ tions are in general similar in Vindhyan rocks. 

The best groundwater conditions prevail in areas covered by 
Kamthi sandstones, Barakar sandstones also form good acquifer 
horizons. The level of water table appreciably goes down in 
summer in most of the wells, many of them becoming com¬ 
pletely dry. 

The climate of this district, in common with the neighbouring 
districts of north Deccan, is characterised by a hot summer and 
general dryness except during the south-west monsoon. The 
cold season from December to February is followed by the hot 
season from March to May. The period from June to Septem¬ 
ber is the south-west monsoon season and October and Novem¬ 
ber form the post-monsoon period. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for eight 
stations for periods ranging from 68 to 101 years. The details of 
the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are 
given in table Nos. 1 and 2. The normal annual rainfall in the 
district is 991.6 mm (39.04''). The rainfall generally increases 
from the north-west towards the south-east. Ner near the north¬ 
western border of the district gets annually 896.3 mm. (35.29") 
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while Pandharkaoda near the south-east border gets 1122.2 mni 
(44.18"). The central region comprising Yeotmal tahsil gets 
1099.5 mm. The rainfall during the south-west monsoon season 
constitutes about 86 per cent of the annual rainfall, July being 
the rainiest month. The variation in the rainfall from year to 
year is large. During the fifty year period, 1901—1950, the 
highest annual rainfall which was in 1917, amounted to 146 per 
cent of the normal while 1920 was the year with the lowest 
annual rainfall which was only 46 per cent of the normal). In 
the same fifty year period rainfall less than 80 per cent of the 
normal occurred in ten years, two of them being consecutive. 
Considering the rainfall at individual stations, two and three 
consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred once or twice at 
6 out of the 8 stations. It will be seen from table No. 2 that the 
annual rainfall in the district was between 700 mm and 1,200 mm 
(27.56" and 47.24“") in 39 years out of 50. 

On an average there were 54 rainy days {i.e., days with rain¬ 
fall of 2.5 mm—10 cents—or more) in a year in the district. 
This number varies from 50 days at Ner to 58 days at Pandhar¬ 
kaoda. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in 
the district was 337.6 mm (13.29") at Yeotmal on 1937 July 21. 


TABLE No. 2 

Frequency of Annual Rainfall in Yeotmal District 
(Data 1901—1950) 


Range in mm 

(1) 

No. of years 

(2) 

Range in mm 

(i) 

No. of years 

(2) 

401—500 

1 

1,001—1,100 

12 

501—600 

0 

1,101—1,200 

7 

601—700 

2 

1,201—1,300 

4 

701—800 

7 

1,301—1,400 

2 

801—900 

8 

1,401—1,500 

2 

901—1,000 

5 
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There are two meteoroliogical observatories in the district, one 
each at Pusad and Yeotmal. The observatory at Pusad was 
started only recently. The records of Yeotmal are available for 
about a decade. The description which follows is mainliy based 
on the records of Yeotmal supplemented by the records of the 
observatories in the neighbouring districts where similar 
meteorological conditions prevail. Temperatures rise rapidly 
after February till May which is the hottest month of the year. 
In May the mean daily maximum temperature at Yeotmal is 
41.8° C (107.2° F) and the mean daily minimum is 28.3° C 
(82.9° F), The heat in summer season is intense and on some 
days in May and June the maximum temperature may rise up lo 
about 46° C i( 114.8° F). The afternoon heat is sometimes 
relievel by thundershowers. With the arrival of the south-west 
monsoon by about the middle of June there is appreciable drop 
in day temperatures and the weather becomes cool. After the 
end of September when the south-west monsoon withdraws the 
day temperatures increase slightly. But the night temperatures 
decrease progressively after September. After October both day 
and night temperatures decrease rapidly. December is usually 
the coldest month with the mean daily maximum temperature 
at 28.4° C (83.1° F) and the mean daily minimum at 15.1° C 
(59.2° F). In association with western disturbances which move 
across north India cold waves affect the district and the mini¬ 
mum temperature may occasionally go down to about 8.0° C 
(46.4° F). 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Yeotmal) was 
46.1° C (115.0° F) on May 21, 1954. The lowest minimum was 
7.2° C (45.0° F) on February 11, 1950. 

Except during the south-west monsoon season when the 
humidities are high, the air is generally dry. The summer 
months are the driest, the relative humidities in the afternoons 
being about 25 per cent. 

During the south-west monsoon season, the skies are heavily 
clouded or overcast. In the rest of the year clear or lightly 
clouded skies prevail. In the summer season skies are often 
moderately clouded. 

Winds are generally light to moderate with some strengthen¬ 
ing during the period from May to August. In the post¬ 
monsoon and cold seasons, the winds generally blow from lie 
east or north-east. By March south-westerlies and westerlies 
start blowing, and in the rest of the summer and the south-west 
monsoon seasons winds are mostly from directions between 
south-west and north-west. 

In association with depressions which originate in the Bay of 
Bengal and move westwards during the south-west monsoon 
season, widespread heavy rain and gusty winds are experienced 
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in the district, when they pass through the neighbourhood of 
the district. Less frequently, storms and depressions during the 
post-monsoon months of October and November, also aflEect the 
weather over the district. Thunderstorms occur in all the 
months, their frequency being highest in the monsoon months. 


Tables Nos. 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, 
mean wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena, 
respectively, for Yeotmal district. 



Normals of Temperature and Relative HuMrorry in Yeotmal District 
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The forests in this district lie well distributed except in the 
northern portions. The forests, however, are confined to blocks 
of various sizes. The two blocks viz., Kinwat block in the West. 
Yeotmal Division (185.00 sq. miles) and Tipeshwar block in the 
East Yeotmal Division (62.00 sq. miles) are fairy extensive 
whilic the others vary from less than a square mile to about a 
30.00 sq. miles. 

The type of \cgetation is mainly governed by soil formation, 
configuration of the ground, drainage and the influence exerted 
l)y human agency. The variations of rainfall are very little, the 
average rainfall in the district being about 35" to 40" received 
from the south-westerly monsoons. About 90 % of the rainfall 
is received during the monsoon months followed by a long dry 
spelli. The type of the forests that is met with belongs to the 
'South Indian Tropical Dry* (mixed deciduous) type. The 
forests are, however, very variable and change within short dis¬ 
tances depending on the soil and drainage as said above. The 
following broad local types are distinguished. 

This type of forests is mainly confined to the Kinwat block 
and it is found along the banks of Penganga river near the 
alluvium deposits. The stretch of forests is, however, very 
narrow. The quality is M. P. El (65' to 70' high). The princi¬ 
pal associates are ain (Terminalia lomentosa), karam (Step’* 
hegyne parvifolia), hel (Aegle Marmelos)^ tiwas (Ougenia dal- 
bergioides), lendia (LagersiYoemta parviflora), dhawada (Ano- 
geissus latifolia), tendu (Diospyros Melanoxylon and semal 
(Salmalia malbarica). 

(a) General type. —This type occurs over major portions, the 
average quality being TVb to IVa (30' to 50' high). Teak has a 
tendency to form almost a pure crop. The percentage invariably 
found is 50 to 60. Better quality patches of Teak III (65' to 70'} 
are met with interspersed in Kharoni Reserve of Pandharkaoda 
Range where the soil deposits are fairly deep. The density is 
invariably 0.7 to 0.8. 

{h) Poor and openly stocked teak type. —This type is more oi 
less similar to the S. No. 1 described above, the difference being 
in the condition and the composition of the crop. The crop is 
poor in density and quality due to ifs occurrence on shallow 
poor soils and the variations caused by frequent and severe fires. 
The crop is generally M. P.TVb (30' to 40' high). Teak occurs 
almost pure with a heavy undergrowth of rank grasses. 

This type of forest occurs in small blocks in the eastern por¬ 
tion of East Yeotmal Division. The soil is derived from shades 
and sand-stones of the Gondwana series. The quality is poor 
IVb and consists of am, lendia, dhawada, tendu, garari (Cleis- 
tanthus • collinus), char, bija, {Pterocarpus marcipium), bahera 
(TermmaUa halericd) and karam. Pithondi [Bridelia hasmil- 
tonid), bharat (Qymnosporia montandf, chilati (Mimosa rnhi- 
caiiKs), Khair and her are found in the understorey. 

A-1197-3-A 
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Such areas are common and comprise about 50 per cent of the 
forest areas and lie interspersed all over. This occurrence is 
particularly due to the shallow soil with out-crop of rocks. 

(5) Bamboos .—Bamboos do not occur as a separate type but 
are found along the nallah banks valleys and easy slopes of the 
hills. The area under bamboos is, however, sparse and occurs 
ill some of the blocks of Wani and Pandharkaoda Ranges ol 
East Yeotmal Division and in Kinwat block of the West Yeotmal 
Division. The bamboo crop, due to its usefulness and demand 
from the cultivators, has been planted successfully in the Umarda 
Reserved Forests of East Yeotmal Division. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests of this 
Circle are divided into two categories viz., reserved and protect¬ 
ed forests. Before forests are classified they have to be subject¬ 
ed to regular settlement by a Forest Settlement Officer, who 
enquires into the existence of all public and private rights. In 
case of the reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, 
transferred or commuted. In the case of protected forests, the 
rights are clearly recorded and regulated. The details of the 
reserved forests and protected forests are shown below: — 


Division 

Area in charge 

Reserved 

Forests"' 

Protected 


^ A class * 

in km^. • 

Forests 



* C class 


in km^. 

East Yeotmal 

Forest Department 

421-24 

152-46 

if«.« 

64-95 

West Yeotmal 

Do. 

418-92 

147-42 

8-00 


The reserved and the protected forests of the two Divisions 
are organised and managed under the prescriptions of the 
working plan. 

Before a working plan is drawn up a survey is made of the 
growing stock, at times by actual enumerations and an analysis 
is made of the stems of standing trees to determine the rate of 
growth of the principal species with special reference to the soil 
and the chmatic conditions of each locality. On the basis of 
the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regenera¬ 
tion, silvicultural treatments and protection of forests with 
provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges of the 
people, including grazing of cattle. The preparation of the 
current working plans for these Divisions was done by the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Nagpur and Amravati 
Circle who is under the Conservator of Forests, Working Plans, 
Pune, 

As the annual) area is exploited, it is regenerated afresh. 
Great care and precautions are taken against the damages by 
man, animals, fires, insect and other pests and against adverse 
climatic influences and other inanimate agencies. Damage by 
man is caused by lighting fire, illicit cutting, faulty exploitation 
methods and misuse of forest rights and privileges. 

* A class for the production of timber and fuel, 
class for grazing. 
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Though occasionally forest fires may originate from natural 
causes, in a vast majority of cases they are due to human action. 

To prevent damage by fire and illicit cutting, the whole¬ 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village headman. Precautionary measures like fire tracing 
of newly regenerated coupes, clearing of shrubby growth along 
roads and paths and ea'rly burning to avert any occurrence of 
fire or its spreading in the forest are taken by the department as 
per the fire protection scheme and as per prescriptions of the 
working plan. Fire watchers are a^so appointed at vulnerable 
spots during summer to keep watch over the forests with a view 
to avoiding occurrence of fires. Rigid patrolling is enforced 
through the staff and vigilant watch against unauthorised fell¬ 
ing and removal of forest produce by the villagers is maintain¬ 
ed. A Mobile Squad under the Range Forest Officer on special 
duty and a Police constablie is provided to patrol the vulnerable 
spots and for surprise checking of forest produce in transit in 
the two Divisions. 

Continuous and unlimited unregulated grazing in 'C’ class 
forests has badly affected the tree growth thereon. The "A’ class 
forests under systematic working are aliready loaded to their 
full capacity of grazing incidence. Adequate protection, intro¬ 
duction of intensive measures for conservation and development 
of these forests are therefore the prime needs. Offences in res¬ 
pect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from cattle arc 
dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 

The area under the management is worked under various 
silivicultural systems, prescribed in the current working plaih 
Regeneration work is carried out in two ways viz., (i) mainly by 
natural means (coppice) and (ii) partly by artificial means. 
Under the coppice system trees are allowed to he cut at ground 
level or near it and regeneration takes place naturally by shoots 
from the stumps. Under the artificial system, when trees are 
felled, regeneration is effected by artificial methods such as 
sowing, planting of root and shoot cuttings (called stumps) with 
a regular spacing. 


In the current Working Plan, the following systems of manage¬ 
ment have been prescribed: — 


Name of Working Circle 

Area 

No. of 
F. S. 

Sq. miles 

(1) Penganga Selection cum Improvement Working Circle .. 

1 

20*47 

(2) Coppice with Reserves Working Circle 

68 

616*12 

(3) Improvement Working Circle ... ... .. 

2 

30-61 

(4) Plantation Working Circle .. ^. 

1 

8*59 

(5) Pasture Improvement Working Circle 

50 

165*03 

(6) Bamboo Overlapping Working Circle 

11 


(7) Miscellaneous Working Circle .. .. .. .. 

* * 

* * 
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Clearing, thinning and other cultural operations are also 
undertaken by the Forest department mainly in C.W.R.W.C. at 
the tree growth between 10 and 20 years and in the plantation 
working circle, at the tree growth of S. 10 and 20 years. 

The general configuration of forest land in these divisions is 
midiilating and as such steep slopes or deep ravines are not 
noticeable. The forests are also fairly well stocked and hence 
no afforestation schemes as such are being undertaken. How¬ 
ever. afforestation on small scale is being undertaken in Wani 
Range of East Yeotmal and Pusad Range of West Yeotmal 
Division. 

Plantations are being carried in areas bearing mainly mis¬ 
cellaneous stock. Or in the areas devoid of natural reproduction 
to restock these areas naturally by agri-silvi method. On an 
average 500 to 1,000 acres in each division are being taken for 
plantation each year from 1965. Under the agri silvi system 
the villagers are encouraged to produce cotton crops along with 
plantations of tree species. Most of the plantations in these 
divisions are done under this system in which plots normally of 
5 acres each duly cleared of tree growth and with debris burnt 
in them are handed over to the alliottees in the beginning of 
May. The allottees plough the plots and prepare them for 
cultivation. wStaking for purposes of planting forest species is 
done at 6'x6'. 

In the first year only cotton is aFowed to he sown. Sowing is 
done in 3 lines one fqot apart. leaving 2' wide strips on either 
side of the plant lines. The plants of teak and other forest 
species thus get a clear 4' wide strip (2' on either side) for its 
growth. Planting of forest species is done departmentally. 
After the planting is over, weeding operations are done by the 
alliottees. 

In the second year the cultivators are allowed to cultivate 
cotton as before. Casualties of tree species are replaced depart¬ 
mentally and the remaining tending operations are done by the 
allottees. 

In the third year, agri-silvi operations are terminated and the 
tending operations in the plantation are done departmentally. 
Extensive plantations under this system have been raised in the 
two divisions. Tiwsala in the East Yeotmal and Kinwat in the 
West Yeotmal need a snecial mention, where a compact hbek 
covering an area of 2,300 acres has been planted. 

Forest products occurring in these divisions are divided into two 
main classes i,e., maior and minor. The_ chief major forest pro¬ 
ducts are timber and firewood. Almost all goods quality timber 
is consumed by the timber markets at Nagpur and Bombay. 
The firetyood is consumed locally in Yeotmal and also exported 
to cities like Nagpur, etc Due to inadequate means of com¬ 
munications. however, comnlete explloitation of all the forest 
produce Is rendered impossible. 
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There are no forest based industries in these divisions. Present 
logging methods are very wasteful. The availability of liabour 
is insufficient and thus mechanical working only can help to 
work these forests intensively. Timber and firewood are derived 
out of the coupes due for working. These coupes are advertised 
for sale and are sold by public auction. The coupes arc also 
worked through the forest labourers co-operative societies on 
the revised formula basis. 
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With a view to providing timber to fire and flood sufferers and 
to the local populace living near the forest areas, about 10 to 
15 per cent of the annual coupes are worked departmentally and 
timber is kept ready to meet any immediate demand for the 
above purposes. 

The minor forest products are mainly, Temburni leaves, 
Rosha oil and gum. They are sold by public auctions. Some 
minor forest products like grass are sold on rated passes. 

The revenue and expenditure of the two divisions for the 
year 1964-65 was as below:— . 


EastYeotmal Division 
WeU Yeotmdi Division 


Revenue 

Rs. 

27,24,944 

23,90,102 


Expenditure Nti 

Rs. Rs. 

8,03,984 19,20,960 

9,77,493 14,12,609 


The length of the principal forest roads in the two divisions forest Roads, 
is 278 miles for East Yeotmal and 259 for West Yeotmal making 
a total of 537 miles. These are mainly fair weather roads. 

There are adverse rights or concessions in regard to the A class Relations with 
reserved forests. The village of Panhala in Pusad Range of people. 
West Yeotmal Division has a special concession to graze free 
250 cattle in Marwadi reserved forests. Rights of way have not 
been recorded. The Conservator of Forests is empowered to 
close any road through a block of forest so long as a reasonable 
convenient alternative path is provided. 

The numerous concessions in regard to the ‘C’ class forests 
are laid down in the Madhya Pradesh Forest Manual. 

Private forests taken over by the Forest department, are not 
burdened with rights but in some of them nistar and grazing 
are to be provided on payment. 


The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an important 
programme called vanamahotsava to be celebrated in the first 
week of July every year. However, the time of celebration of 
the vanamahotsava week varies depending upon the commence¬ 
ment of monsoon. The object of vanamahotsava is to encourage 
the planting of as many trees as possible in suitable localities. 
In choosing the trees preference is given to quick-growing specicvS 
of economic value such as eucalyptus, bamboos, fruit trees etc. 
Free supply of seedlings is made to public institutions and to 
other departments for planting , during vanamahotsava and 
nurseries for this purpose are raised in all the ranges in both the 
Divisions. 


Vana¬ 

mahotsava. 
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The after care of the young plants is undertaken by the 
individuals or by the public bodies to whom seedlings are 
supplied by the Forest department. 

The forests of Yeotmal district extend over the tahsils of 
Yeotmal, Pandharkaoda, Daiwha and Pusad. They are 

scattered in small blocks. Where the forests extend to sizeable 
areasj some wild animals and birds of different categories are 
found. Their brief description is given below. In most of the 
areas hardly any game is noticed except rabbit or fox. 

Tiger — Wag/i (Panthera tigris) : Tigers are usually confined 
to remote hilly areas and dense forests. In the summer they 
take refuge in cool and sheltered places remote from human 
interference. The habitat favoured by tigers is Kinwat Reserve 
along the river Penganga and Kharad, Gondwakdi, Tipeshwar 
and Kharoni Blocks. They are generally of medium size. 

Panther — Bibalya Wagh (Paniheta pardus). Panthers 
have a wider habitat than the tigers and are frequently met 
across in forests and • the neighbourhood of habitation. They 
are greater in number than the tigers. Cattle lifting by them is 
of fairly common occurrence. 

Sloth bear — Asval (Meltirsus ursinus): It is rare in the 
district and confined to cool and sheltered valleys and to Sirmal 
forests of Bittergaon Range. 

Blue Bull — Nilgai (Boselapliiis tragocamekisi: It is common 
all over the district and is found generally in the open forests. 

Sambar — Sambar {Cerviis unicolor}.: Sambars are found in 
small numbers in the denser forests of the district in the Tipesh¬ 
war and Kharbi Blocks. They generally damage young forest 
plantation and also the agricultural crops abutting the forests. 

Indian Gazelle — Chinkara (Gazella bemietPi): It is com¬ 
mon in the scrub forests. 

Spotted Deer — Chital (Axis axis): It occurs all over the 
district, particularly in Tipeshwar, Kharoni, Gondwakdi, Bitter¬ 
gaon and Kharbi Blocks. 

Wild hoar — Randukkar—(Sus scrofa): It is ubiquitous and 
does a lot of damage to the cultivation adjoining the forests. 

Hare are commonly noticed throughout the district. Other 
small game of fairly common occurrence consists of the following 
birds : — 

Peafowl—Mor—(Pavo cristatus). 

Blue Roick Pigeon—^Kabutar—(Cloumba livia Gamelin)*. 

Grey ParTidge—^Titar—^(Frandolinus pondicerianus Gamelin). 

Indian Yellow Legged Button Quail—^^(Turnix Tanki Blyth). 


* Common Bifds by Salim Ali and L. Fatehally, New Delhi, 1967- 
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The district is traversed by the Wardha and Penganga rivers, CHAPTBRX. 
along the northern and southern boundaries, respectively. The 
Wardha has two important tributaries, the Bembala and Nirguda ; jtisherifs 
the Penganga has six important tributaries, viz.^ the Pus, Aruna- \vate- 
vati, Adan, Waghadi, Khuni and Vaidharbha. Most of these resources, 
tributaries flow for the greater part of the year. In the district, 
there are 15 perennial and 50 seasonal tanks, having a total 
water-spread area of about 1,700 acres. The ownership of these 
tanks is as follows: — 


Ownership 

Total 
No. of 
tanks 

Total 

water- 

spread 

area 

(1) Irrigation Department 

9 

Acres 

867-67 

(2) Revenue Department 

\5 

i 20-00 

(3) Forest Department 

5 

56-00 

(4) Fisheries Department 

1 

192-00 

(5) Zilla Parishad 

30 

374-00 

(6) Municipalities 

2 

45-00 

(7) Private 

3 

16-00 


It is proposed to undertake pisciculture in some of the tanks 
belonging to the Irrigation and Power Department. Of the total 
water-spread, the area surveyed is about 1,100 acres so far. The 
important tanks of Yeotmal district are as under: — 



Acres 

(1) Durg tank near Kalamb 

192-00 

(2) Rui tank near Di^ras .. 

38-60 

(3) Tadoba tank near Maluwa 

86-00 

(4) Pophali tank on Pusa-Umarkhed Road 

12900 


Considering the total water-spread area in the district, the scope 
for development of fisheries is comparatively small. 

Important varieties of commercial fishes, occurring naturally in 
the water resources in the district are as follows : — 


Important 
Fresh-Water 
Fauna. 


Scientific name 

(1) Carps and Barbs— 


Local name 


FAMILY — CYPRINIDAE 


Chela atpar (Ham.) 
Oxygaster clupeoides (Bl.) 
Oxygaster hacaila (Ham.) 


.. Bonkanso 
,. Challmacchi 
Chat 
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Scientific nojne 

Local name 

(1) Carps and Barbs— contii. 


i^'AMILY—CYPRI xN ID AE~ 

-could. 

Danio de%;ai'io (Ham.) 

Diithrie 

Danio acqiiipinnatiis (AIcGil) 

Noolatoo 

Rasboni daniconms (Ham.) 

Kaiiheri 

Buntiiis ticto (Ham.) 

Kanvadi 

Buntim Kolus (Sykes) 

Kolas 

Punt ins saranu (Ham.) 

. Foshti 

Tor tor (Ham.) 

. Mahaseer 

Labeo Jifiibriatus (B), p 

. Tamb 

Labeo calhasit (Ham.) 

. Kanos 

Labeo rohita (Ham.) 

. Rohu 

Catla catla (Hcnn.'! 

Catla 

Aspldopayla morar (Ham/) 

. Pichla 

(2) Razor Fishes— 



FAMILY—NOTOPTERIADE 
Notopteyas iiotopterus (Pallas'* .. Patula 

Xaloptcrus chifala (ilim-i,) .. Dede 

(3j Loaches— 


FAMILY—COB IT I iDAE 

Lcpidocephalichthys guntea (liziri.) • • Murgutchi 

XoemacheUus botia -• Bania 

(4) Catfishes— 

FAMILY—SILUK ID AE 


IVallagu attu (Schn.) 
Ompak hiviaciilatus (Bl.) 


Balloo, Smvala. 
WaraJis^i 


FAAIILY—SACCOBRAKCHIDAE 
Heteropneustes JossUh (Bl.) .. Singhan 

FAMILY—CLARIIDAE 

Clarias batrachus . Waghur 

FAMILY—BAGARIDAE 

Myatiis nor (Ham.) •. Koliir 

Mystiis seenghctla (Sykes) .. Sheengat 

Mystiis vittaius (Bl.) .. Kaiwa 

Rifa pavhjienfata (y?i].) .. Ghegara 
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Scientific name 


Local 7iame 

FAMI hX—S ISORIDAE 


Bugarius bagarius (Ham.) 


Bodh, Khirad 


13) Eeis— 


FAMILY—ANGUlLLiDAK 

AngiiilUi bengatensis (G. and "W) .. Tcwiboo 

(t>j Garfishes— 

FAMILY—BELONIDAE 

Xenetondon cancila (Ham.) . . Kaiijn mcicc.hi 

(7) Snake-heads or Murrels— 

FAMlLY«~-OPHICEPHAlADAK 
C/iaiuui mu rnhus (Ham.) .. Pkul murral 

Chumiii striatus (Bi.) ,. Dadak, Dhadkya 

(thanna pnucUdus (B1.) . . • Botru 

Ckanna gackua (Jimi.) .. Belun 

{i>) Perelies.- 

FAMILY—NAKDIDAE 

Xandas anandus (Ham.) .. Soov.ur niacckt 

(1) Glasstishes— 

FAMILY—AMBASS IDAE 

Jmbihssis nama (Him'i.) Cbund w.avhhi 

Ambassis ranga (Ham.) ., Zanjudi 

(lUj Gobies-- 

F AM ILY—GOBI IDAE 

(Jlui^sogobins gums ilLdm.) Ghasara 

(1 i j Spin,v eels— 

FAMiLY—MASTOCEMBELIDAK 
Aiastocembcdiis armatus {lL<ic.) .. Bam 

Mastocembelmpancalm (Ham.) .. Vahecr 

The fish catch from rivers, tributaries and large tanks comprises 
mainly of murrels and catfishes. Prawn fishery, mainly of 
Macrolrmchium malcolmsonii, is conducted in the rivers during 
the period from February to June every year, the peak season 
being- April-May. The total - catch of this prawn during this 
period approximates 5,000 kg. This prawn is considered a great 
delicacy and is sold at 2-3 prawns per rupee. - 

The. craft which is being mainly used by .the fishermen in the 
district is the ’a which is a dugou.t canoe having various 

sizes of 15' to 25' costing Rs. 225 to Rs. 300. depending upon the 
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size. Common gear used for fishing is “ Bhawarjal ” or the cast 
net. Other types of nets that are being used in the district are— 

(ij or a triangular scoop net. 

(2j ^']appa'\ "Tangar'' and ZoraW with meshes varying 
from I" to o' at different places in the district. 

(3) AUaki''\ a gill net, which is mainly operated in deep 
tanks. 

(4) Long lines for catching predatory fishes such as murrels 
and catfishes. The baits used tor this purpose are earthworms 
and small toads. 

Besides nets, traps made of bamboo strips are also used as fixed 
contrivances in the form of funnel shape tor catching fish. 

Sport fishing for murrels, using either live fiwshes or worms as 
baitj, is also undertaken in the aistrict on a small scale. 

Material used for fabricating most of these gears has been 
cotton twine; but in the recent years fishermen have realised the 
advantage of using synthetic fibres and are progressively replacing 
cotton twine mostly wxth nylon. I’he synthetic material, 
although considerably costlier than the cotton twine, is cheaper 
in the long run considering its utility and advantages; the depart¬ 
ment encourages the use oi nylon by giving subsiay to the fisher¬ 
men. 

There are about 5,000 fishermen in the district out of whom 
about 3,500 fishermen are engaged in the fishing industry; for 
the rest, fishing is a subsidiary means of livelihood. The fisher¬ 
men belong to the sub-castes Bhanari; Bendora; Ahir; 
Aiachhindra ; Bastala and Kahar. 

The main emphasis for development of fisheries in the district 
is laid on expanding piscicultural practices in the suitable water 
resources of me district, particularly with reference to major carp 
culture. As the natural waters in the district are lacking in the 
fish seed resources, the water resources are being stocked with 
fish seed imported from Bengal. However, increasing efforts arc 
being made to produce the requisite fish seed in the Vidarbha 
region for necessary stocking in the water resources of the district. 
With a view to increasing the intensity of pisciculture, the 
quantity of fry of major carps stocked is increasing from year 
to yeai*. It is estimated that nearly two million fry wiU be 
required for utilising potentials of water resources in the district, 
as against the present stocking of 6,50,000 fry per annum. In 
the socio-economic field, fishermen of the district have, so far, 
been organised to form nine co-operative societies with a total 
membership of 428 and a share capital of Rs. 39,165. Financial 
assistance is given to the societies by ithe grant of subsidy on 
purchase of fishery requisites, loan and subsidy for construction 
of rearing and nursery tanks and desilting and renovating tanks 
and reduction in price of imported carp fry with a view to 
increase the stocking intensity of ithe tanks for increasing fish 
production. 
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For undertaking fisheries development activities in the district, 
an Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries has been appointed 
exclusively for looking after fisheries work in the district. He 
works under the direct supervision of the Superintendent of 
Fisheries, Nagpur. 

The following is a brief description of the poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes found in the district. 

Typholos hraminm: —This blind snake with imbricate scale 
markings grows only to 6 inches in length and is only about an 
inch in circumference. It looks like an oversized worm, except 
that it does not have cross circular lines on the body. Local 
people call it KadiL Many a time it can be seen inside houses 
especially during rainy season. 

Uropelitis sp: —In the forest and mountain regions one comes 
across at higher elevations a small snake, 8 inches long, deep 
brown or black in colour with red and yellow^ fine dots at the 
sides. The tail is blunt but it ends into a dorsal rough rhomboid 
structure with sharp edges meant for digging the soil. They are 
called rough tails and b^eiiig rare, have no local names. 

Lycodoii Aulicus: —This wolf snake is locally known as Kawdyu 
and is found in gardens and near human habitations after the 
beginning of rainy season. It is tw^o and half feet in length and 
four inches in girth. It is brown with small longitudinal short 
bars made up of dots all over the body. The neck region bears 
one blackish bar on either side extending up to the eyes. This 
snake lays eggs and feeds on lizards, skinks, small mice and tiny 
frogs. 

Ohigodon Venustus: —This grey brown snake with black cross 
bars across the body, grows to about two feet and is three inches 
in circumference. It is found more after rains and is often seen 
in gardens near houses. 

Python moliirus: —This is known as Python or "Ajgar’' in 
local dialect. Some also call it ''Aar”. It is not frequently 
seen and is found near the ghat area of the district. Growing to 
a length of 18 feet, it often times weighs (when fully grown) 
about half a maund or more. It is a very lethargic snake, which 
feeds normally on small mammals, but has been seen to tackle, 
a sheep, a goat or even a boar. It is deep-brown with bluish 
white irregular patches on the body and a lancet mark on a pink 
head. It kills the victim by strangulation. 

Natrix Piscator. —This common snake found near water 
accumulations is seen all over the district. Locally called 
Par ad, it grows to four feet and has checkerboard type black 
and brown marks on an olive greenish body surface. During 
rainy season one often comes across this snake. Another variety 
of Natrix, Natrix stolala, is seen all over the district especially 
during the rainy season. It is a thin long snake, grey in cobur 
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Non-poisorious. Dryopkis uasutus, —This is the green whip snake which has a 
parrot green colour and a very pointed head. The body is 
slender and it grows to 5 feet in length. It is seen overhanging 
on big trees, and keeping the head in a suspended manner to 
imitate a twig. I'he tip of the head bears a thui long rostrum 
and in the middle are eyes with black straight lines indicating a 
vertical pupil. The bite of this snake is painful but not lethal. 
It killis Dirds and lizards on which it feeds. Locally it is called 
Shelati or ChiLtL 

Eryx coiiicus (Durkya Ghonas).—This is locally known as 
'' ManadoV, it has a very blunt tail and the body is deep brown 
With ash coloured variegated spots. At a glance it looks like the 
young one of python growing to 2 feet in length. A completely 
dark variety or this snake slightly bigger in size is met with in 
darker soils and is known as Eryx j}onnL 

Psommophis longijrons, —This snake grey in colour is deeper 
behind with black edged scales on the body. Its head is uni¬ 
formly brown above and yellowish, white below. This snake 
looks like an Echis or " that it does not “side 

wind nor makes a noise by rubbing the scales. It is also non- 
poisonous. 

Plyas niucosus. —This long brown snake with black spoti 
between scales especially in the rear region is very agile anc 
grows to about 10 feet in length. It feeds mainly on rats and h 
thus a friend of the farmers. A very common snake, knowr 
locally as “ Dhajnan which is often handled with ease by manj 
local people. It ties a knot by its tail, emits a foul odour and 
gives ^ out when cornered a famt kite like sound. It lays fairlj 
big sized eggs in mud during the month of March and the 
young ones hatch out in June. 

Coluber Ventrofnaculaius, —This snake is light gtey above 
with a dorsal series of black cross bars or difEerent shaped spots 
confined to the edges of scales. It has a short black stripe. oi 
the uppermost edge of the back and the neck and oblique blacl 
bar below the eye and another on the temple. It grows to twc 
and half feet and is locally called Pandhra Nag 

Goiga irigofiata.—Thxs common cat-snake'is locally known ai 
‘‘ Shelkycf\ It is light-yellowish above with a uniform series o: 
angular black edged dorsal spots. There is a dark black strip( 
on the neck running up to the eyes. It raises the head imitatim 
a cobra and throws the body in loops. The black stripes on it; 
side are often mistaken to be bmocellate marks;. It has no hooc 
and apart from being vicious is ah- absbliifely non-poisonou 
snake, . - ^ 
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Calhphis 7nel(inunis, —This is the Raat snake of the hilly 
regions. It is light brown above, with scales speckled brown 
and forming a longitudinal line down the whole length of the 
body. The head and neck are black above with yelliow spots 
and the tail with two black rings, one at base and another at the 
lip. The Imver side of the body is red in live and yellowish in 
dead specimens. It is a thin small snake hardly growing to 8 or 
10 inches in length. It lays eggs and is more seen during rainy 
season. In some regions of this district it is called “ Pmrihm 
Nag^\ The poison of the snake is neiirotoxic. 

Naja naja. —This is the local cobra which is called 
ordinarily and '' Domi If black and GeJniwa if brown. It can 
be distinguished by the preiise of a hood which it spreads when 
alarmed. There are three scales behind the eye : the 4th and 
the 5th lower lip scales usually have a triangular scale in bet¬ 
ween. There may be binocellate mark on the hood or there 
may he no mark at all. Th’s snake is not normally killed. It is 
exhibited on a Nag panchrni^^ day and worshipped in the month 
of July each year. Many snake charmers collect it, break off the 
fangs or plug them with glue and show the supposed act of 
charming by a flute. The snake raises the hood to strike the 
charmer. This snake prefers cool dark places and many a time 
it is met with in old building where it gets rats to eat, quietness, 
warmth of the winter and coolness of the summer. The bite of 
this snake exhibits neurotoxic poisoning and only a specific 
antivenin can save the victim, if a proper lethal dose has been 
injected. It lays eegs in Aprlli and these hatch in July. The 

supposed twining of two cobras seen in jungles is the fight 
between two males, 

Russels viper (Vipera riisseUi). —^Locally people call it A^ya 
Mahadol” or Ghonas, It is four feet in length and has three 
series of deep brown elliptical marks on its olive body. The 
head is triangular with tiny scales. It hisses loudlv and continu¬ 
ously. The fanes of this snake are about half an inch long and 
they are completely hollow like a doctors hypodermic syringe. 
The venom is vasotoxic and if a lethal dose has been given the 
patient can he saved only by a specific antivenin. This snake 
lays about 97 young ones in three days in June. 

Echis Carinatiis. —^This is or **Phoorsa” as it is called 

locally. 4t is rather an uncommon snake growing to 18 inches 
and bearing a lancet head mark on a brown head and vat-iegated 
grey marks on a brown body. It moves by side windmg, making 
a noise hv rubbing the scales of the neck region. While striking 
It darts. The venom is vasotoxic and normally given in sub- 
lethal doses. The patient' does not die soon hut starts bleeding 
from all pores of the bo^dy after 24 hours. 

Bunmrus Caereiileus. —This is locally known as ^^Dandehar^^ 
or Ghoda Karayat’\ It is steel blue in colour with thin white 
cross lines all over the body. The dorsal ssales are hexagonal. 
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This timid snake grows to above 4 feet. It remains hiding in 
crevices and is seen normally during the night. The venom 
is very toxic, requiring only 6 milligrams to kill a normal 
sized person. The only antidote is an injection of a specific 
antivenin. 


In the deep forests one comes across another variety of this 
Krait snake. It is yellow with thick blue black cross bars and a 
blunt tail. It feeds on other snakes and is locally called 
Satranjya —Biingarus fasciatiis. 

Trimeresiirus grarnineus ,—This tree green snake is met with 
in bamboo forests. It grows to 2 feet in length, has a triangular 
head with small scales and remains on the trees hunting lizards, 
small mammals and sometimes birds. 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 


As NO Archaeological Excavations have so far been made 

IN ANY PART OF THE YaVATMAL DISTRICT, it is llOt pOSsiblc tO givC 

an account of it in the pre-historic period. Still, from some 
implements found at Khaii% Parsora and Dhoki, villages in this 
disYict, we know that it was occupied in the palaeolithY period. 
No vestiges of the succeeding pre-historic periods have, however, 
so far come to notice in this district. Recently archaeological 
excavations have been conducted at Kundinapiira in the adjoin¬ 
ing Amravatl district, which was the ancient capital of Vidarbha 
in the Epic period, but their report has not yet been published. 
Still the remains there go back to the Chalcolithic period. The 
Yavatmal district also must evidently have been inhabited in 
this period. The characteristic features of the culture of this 
period in the Deccan region have been brought to notice in the 
excavations at Nevdsa. They may be described as follows^: — 
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The earliest habitations of the people of this period must 
have been, in the river valleys. The thick forests which must 
have covered them were first cut down with their stone and 
cooper tools. The elevated sides on the banks of rivers were 
chosen for a settlement. Each settlement may have consisted 
of about 50 to 100 huts. The huts were small, measuring 
10 ft. by 9 ft. and were either rectangular or round. They 
were constructed with wooden posts, the walls being of mud 
and the roof of bamboo matting, dry leaves etc., covered with 
a layer of mud. The houses were furnished with large and 
small storage jars, howls (vdtis) and vessels (lotds) with long 
spouts. Their red surface was painted in black with geometric 
designs or figures of animals. They wore garments of cotton 
and probably also of (wild) silk. For their ornaments they 
used beads or semi-precious stones, crystal, terracotta and 
rarely of copper and even of gold. Silver was unknown. 
Bangles were made of copper, burnt clay or hone, rarely of 
ivory. 


For weapons they used products of the chalcedony blade 
industry, flat copper axes and slings with round balls of 
various sizes. Their tools were made of dolerite and copper. 
They pounded their grains with plano-convex rubber stones. 


*The section on Ancient Period is contributed by M. M. Dr. V. V. Mirasbi, 
Hon. Professor, Naisrpur University. The sections from Mediaeval Period onwards are 
contributed by Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. (Econ.) ; Ph.D. (History)^ Executive 
Editor and Secretary. 

Summarised from H. D. SanKalia’s Indian Archaeology Today^ p. 8 f. 
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Besides, thev ate beef, mutton, pork, venison and river fish. 
Hunring and animal grazing formed their main occupations. 

lliey buried rheir dead either within the house floor or 
outside. The children were buried in wide-mouthed urns. 
The dead were provided wdth bowls, spouted vessels and 
necklaces of copper and carnelian. 

Economicallly these people were in a pastoral-c/z/r/.-hunting- 
cz//7?-agricultural stage and lived in small villages on river 
banks. They still used stones for various purposes, the use of 
copper being rare. This kind of life continued until it wais 
changed by a fresh influx of people who came wdth a knotv- 
Icdge of iron, agriculture and town-planning in about the 
fourth century B. C. 

Who these people were is not known, but one plausible 
conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan tribes. 
This theory, however, needs confirmation by stronger evi¬ 
dence. 


The above gleanings are from excavations such as those at 
Ne\ATsa. We shall next see Avhat light is thrown on this period 
by literary sources. xA.ccording to Iterary tradition, when the 
Aryans penetrated to the Deccan, the whole region was covered 
by a thick jungle, w^hich extended southward from Central 
India. Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the Vindhya 
and fixed his residence on the hank of the Godavari. This 
memorahlie event is commemorated in the mytho‘*ogical story 
which represents Vindhya as bending before his gum Agastya 
w^hen the latter approached him. The sage asked the mountain 
to remain in that condition until he returned from the south, 
which he never did. Agastya was followed by several other 
sages who established their hermitages in diifferent regions of 
the south. The cluster of hermitages on the bank of the 
Godavari was called Jana-^thana to distinguish it from the 
surrounding forest country. The saees living there were 
constantly harassed by the original inhabitants who are called 
Raksasas in the Rdmdyana. "‘These shapeless and ill-'^ooking 
monsters testify to their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure 
practices and perform great outrages. Changing their shapes 
and hiding in thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful 
beings delight in terrifying the devotees ; they cast away their 
sacrificial ladles and vessels: they pollute cooked oblations and 
iiteterly defile the ofiEerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere 
hermits, . At the time of the sacnfice they snatch away the jars, 
the flowers and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men k ” 


In course of time a large kingdom was founded north of the 
Godavari by Vidarhha, the son of Rsahhadeva. His capital was 
Kundinapura in the adjoining Amravati district. The country 


A. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 
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has since then become known by the name of Vidarbha. Agastya 
married Lopamudra, the daughter of king Vidarbha. Agastya 
is the Seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His wife Lopatoudra 
is also mentioned in Rgveda, I, 179, 4. The country became well- 
known in the age of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, in which 
it is frequently mentioned. The Rdmciyana, in the Uttarakfmday 
states the story of king Danda, or Dandaka, in whose time 
Vidarbha was devastated by a violent dust-storm. Danda was 
a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled over the 
country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains from bis 
capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous Jife and once upon 
a time he violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The sage 
then cursed the king that his whole kingdom w^ould be devastated 
by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between the 
Vindhya and Saivala mountains, extending over a thousand 
yojanas, was consequently turned into a great forest, which since 
then came to be known ais Dcmdakdranya. It was in this forest 
that the Sudra ascetic Sambuka was practising penance. As this 
was an irreligious act according to the notions of those days, 
Rama beheaded him and revived the life of a Brahmana boy, 
who had died prematurely. The place where §ambuka was 
beheaded is still shown on the hill of Ramtek, about 28 miles 
from Nagpur. 

The Central part of the Deccan was divided into several 
countries known by different names. Thus the region to the 

north of the Godavara, now included in the Aurangabad district 
was known by the name of Miilaka. This country together with 
its capital Pratisthana (modern Paithan} is mentioned in Pfill 
literature. To the north of it lay the country of Rsika, now 

called Khandes. Along the southern bank of the Godavari 

extended the country of Asmaka PfilT, Assaka), which comprised 
the modern Ahmadnagar and Bid districts. Later, this region 
came to be included in the country of Kuntala, which extended 
far to the south. It included what is now known as the Southern 
Maratha Country as well as North Karnataka and the §imoga 
and Citaldurg districts of the old Mysore State, In the Udaya- 
sundankatha of Soddhala (11 th Century A.D.) Pratisthana on 
the Godavari is said to be the capital of the Kuntala country •. 
In early times Kuntala was probably included in the larger 

country called Maharastra. The Aihole inscription (7th century 
A. D.) speaks of three Maharastras, which probably comprised 
VidarlDha, Western Maharastra and Kuntala. In later times 
Kuntala came to denote the predominantly Kanarese country now 
included in the Mysore State. It is described as a seven and half 
lakh province. The Early Calukyas of Badami and the Later 
Calukyas of Kalyani were known as Kuntalendtas or lords of 
Kuntala. In the earlier days, howevei*, the districts of Kolhapu'r, 
Satara', Solapur, Ahmadnagar and Bid, which are now Marathi¬ 
speaking, were included in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the 

*. Udaymundarikatha (G. Oi. Series) pp. 21 and 83. 
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early Rastrakutas, who were ruling over this territory were 
known as Kuntalesvaras ((or rulers of Kuntala). 

The Rdmuyana, the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the Payosni (Purna), 
Varada (WardhaD, and the Vena (Waingahga) and name several 
holy places situated on their banks. The royal house of Vidarbha 
was matrimonially connected with (several princely families of 
North India. The Vidarbha princesses DamayantI, Indumati 
and Rukmini are well-known in Indian literature. Several great 
Sanskrt and Marathi poets from Kalidasa onwards have drawn 
the themes of their works from their romantic lives. 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory in 
Vidarbha was included in the Empire of Asoka. An inscription 
issued by the Dharmamahdmdtra of Asoka has been found at 
Devtek in the Canda district, which adjoins the Yavatmal district. 
It was issued in the fourteenth regnal year of Asoka and interdicts 
the capture and killing of animals k Again, the fifth and 
thirteenth rock-edicts of Asoka mention the Rastrika Petenikas 
and the Bhoja-Petenikas. According to many scholars, the 
Petenikas were the inhabitants of Pratisthana, the Rastrikas ruled 
as Maharathis in Maharastra, while the Bhojas held Vidarbha. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C. 
the imperial throne in Patallputra was occupied by the Sendpati 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the §unga dynasty. His son Agni- 
mitra was appointed Viceroy of Malva and ruled from Vidisa 
modern Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, which 
had seceded from the Mauryan empire during the reign of one 
of the weak successors of Asoka, was then ruled by Yajnasena. 
He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to Malva 
and got admission as a hand-maid to the queen DharinI under 
the name of Malavika. Agnimitra, who had espoused the cause 
of Madhavasena, and had sent an army against the king of 
Vidarbha, fell in love with Malavika and married her. The 
Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varada 
(Wardha). The Yavatmal district was included in Western 
Vidarbha. The story of Malavika forms the plot of the Sanskrt 
play Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
the feudatories of the Satvahanas. From the Hathlgumpha 
inscription at Udayagiri near Bhuvanesvar, we learn that Khara- 
vela, the king of Kalihga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
sent an army to the west, not minding Satakarnl. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 


A-1197—4-B. 
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often in that family. Kharavela’s army is said to have penetrat¬ 
ed up to the river Kanhabenna' and struck terror in the hearts 
of the people of Rsika. The Kanhabenna is evidently the river 
Kanha!n\ which flows about 10 miles from Nagpur, and not the 
river Krsna, which flows south-west, not west, of Udayagiri. 
Kharavela’s army thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the 
ruler of Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarni, the latter 
would rush to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the 
people of Rsika (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the west, 
were naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, 
however, to have taken place and the army returned to Kalihga 
perhaps at the approach of the Satavahana forces. 

Satakarni belonged to the Satavahana family. This family 
derived its name from king Satavahana-, who rose to power soon 
after the death of Asoka and had his capital at Pratisthana 
(modern Paithan). It received support from the local rulers 
called Maharathls, with whom it formed matrimonial alliances. 
This dynasty is called Andhra in the Piimnas, but that it 
originally hailed from Western Maharastra is indicated by its 
earliest inscriptions which are found in the caves at Naneghat 
near Junnar and at Nasik. Its earlest coins have been found at 
Aurangabad and in Vidarbha. In later times it extended its 
rule to Andhra as shown by its later inscriptions and coins 
found in that region. The Pumnas call it Andhra evidently 
because it was ruling in that country when the Ptirdnic account 
was compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Though Satavahana was the founder of this family, he is not 
mentioned in the Pumnas, The first king of the Andhra 
Satavahana) dynasty mentioned in the Puranas is Simiika 
(Srimukha), who is also known from a relievo statue of his in a 
Naneghat cave. We do not know the extent of his kingdom, 
but it is surmised to have spread at least from Junnar to 
Pratisthana (Paithan). When he ended his rule, his son 
Satakarni was a minor and so his brother Krsna ascended the 
throne. He has left an inscription in a cave which he got 
excavated for the Buddhist monks at Nitsik. The next ruler of 
the dynasty was Satakarni I, who is also known from a relievo 
figure now mutilated in a Naneghat cave. He married 
Naganika, the daughter of Maharathl Tranakayira, who also 
was represented by a relievo statue in the same N%eghat cave. 
He seems to have extended his rule over the whole of the 
Deccan and even carried his arms north of the Narmada. King 
Kharavela of Kaliihga, who was his contemporary, sent an army 
to the west, not minding Satakarni, who is prolDably this very 
ruler. When the army reached Kanhabenna, which, as shown 
above, is probably the Kanhan flowing near Nagpur, it struck 
terror in the hearts of the people of Rsika (Khandes). There 
was no actual clash of arms on this occasion, but two years later, 

I. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, VoI.III,p. 46. 
lbid.,Vol,lU,pAL 
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CHAP TER 2 . Kharavela probablly penetrated further west as he claims to have 

the Rathikas and the Bhojakas, whc 
the Deccan as feudatories of the 

SatakariiT performed the Rdjasiiya and Asvamcdha sacrifice: 
(the latter twice), which probably commemorated importan 
victories or supremacy in the Deccan and as such, had politica 
significance. He also performed several other Srauta sacrifice: 
such as Agnyddheyaj Aptorydma, Dasamtra, Trayodasardtra 
AngirasaArirdtra, Satardtra, Gavdmayana etc., all of which wer< 
marked by munificent gifts of horses, elephants and Kdrsdpanas 
They are recorded in a large, but now sadly mutilated, inscrip 
tion in a cave at Naneghfit. Vidarbha was evidently includec 
in the dominion of Satakarnl. 

Satakarni left behind two sons, VedisrT and SaktisrT, who ar< 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghfit inscription 
VedisrT, who succeeded him, is described as a .very lirave princ 
whose army was always victorious and who became the lord o 
Daksinfipatha (Deccan)k He was succeeded by a number o 
rulers, who are mentioned in the Purdnas, but about whom the; 
furnish little information except their reign-periods, which als( 
vary in the different Purdnas, But one name among them i 
noteworthy. It is that of king Hala, the reputed author of th 
GdthdsaptaiafL, a unique collection of seven hundred Prakr 
. verses descriptive of the social, religious and economic life of th 
period, Hala flourished in the first century A.D.- 

Some years after Hala’s reign Maharastra was conquered b 
the Saka Kvsatrapas. Nahapana, a Saka Ksatrapa, probabl 
appointed by the contemporary Kusana Emperor, was rulin 
over Kohkan, Pune, Nasik and some other districts of Westeri 
Maharastra as also some portions of Central India as far nort] 
as Ajmer. Vidarbha aliso was under the rule of anothe 
Ksatrapa named Rupiamma as disclosed by a pihar inscriptio: 
recently discovered at Pawni in the Bhandfira districtl Th 
Satavahanas were therefore obliged to leave Western Mahf 
rastra and Vidarbha and repair to the southern part of thei 
dominion, but GautamTputra made a daring dash into Vidarbh 
.and occupied Benakata or the Wainganga district. Thereaftei 
he invaded Western Maharastra and defeated Nahapana som( 
where in the Nasik district. This is shown by his inscriptio 
ir_ one of the Na'sik caves, wherein he is called Be?idkatakasvdn 
or the lord of the Wainganga district. He extended his rule t 
a large part of the Peninsula as his chargers are said to hav 
drunk the water of three oceans. The following provinces ai 
specifically mentioned as comprised in his dominion: —^Rslk 
(Khande4, Asmaka (Ahmadnagar and Bid districts), Mulak 
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(Aurangabad district), Vidarbha, Akara and AvantT (Eastern CHAPTER 2 
and Western Mrdva), Suratha (Kathiaivad) and Aparanta j^'tory 

(Konkan). That his empire extended much further is shown by 
the description that Setagiri (near Nagarjunlkonda), Sristana period., 

Kurnul district) and Mahendra (between the Godavari and the 
Krsna)i were situated in his kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana, Gautamlputra caltted back the 
silver coins of the Saka Ksatrapa Nahapana and restruck them. 

The Jc'igaltembhi hoard contained more than 10,000 silver coins 
so counterstruck. He himself issued a large number of potin 
coins wi^h the figure of an elephant with uplifted trunk on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reversck In the hoard of 
potin coins found at Tarbfila in the Akola district of Vidarbha, 
out of nearly 1,200 decipherable coins as many as 575 were of 
Gautamlputra Satakarni. 

Gautamlputra Satakarni was succeeded by his son Vasisthl- 
putra Pulumavl, who also rulied over an extensive kingdom but 
seems to have lost some northern provinces like Akai*avantl 
(Eastern and Western Malva), and Surastra (Kathiavad) to the 
Ksatrapas. He is mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling from 
Pratisthana. He was succeeded by his brother , Vasisthlputra 
Satakarni who married the daughter of the Saka Ksatrapa 
Rudradiiman I. Among his successors the most noteworthy 
was Yajfiasrl Satakarni, whose inscriptions and coins have been 
found over a large area. They show that he ruled over an 
extensive empire stretching from Konkan in the west to 
Andhradesa in the cast. He issued among other types the ship- 
type lead coins indicative of his rule over the maritime province 
of the Coromandel Coast-. 

Within fifteen years after YajnasrT Satakarni, the rule of the 
Satavahanas came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal 
patrons of learning and religion. As stated above, the early 
kings of the family performed Vedic sacrifices and lavished gifts 
on the Brahmanas. Krsna, Gautamlputra, Pu|umavl and 
Yajfiasrl excavated caves and donated villages to provide for the 
maintenance, clothing and medicine of the Buddhist monks. 

As stated above the Gdthdsapiasall (or Sattasai), an anthology of 
700 Prakrt verses, is by tradition, ascribed to king Hiila of the 
family. x4nothcr Praikrt work of the age was the Brhailzalhd of 
Gunadhya. It was written in the PaisacI Prakrt. The original 
Prakrt work is not now extant, but two Sanskrt versionr of it 
viz., the Katlidsaritsdgara of Somadeva and the Brlia^mthd- 
manjari of Ksemendra are well known. Gunadhya was a native 
of the town of Supratistha, which, from some references in the 
grants of the Vakatakas, is known to have been situated in the 
Hinganghat tahsil of the neighbouring Wardhii district. It 
may perhaps be identical with the village Pothara, situated on 

Mir 2 i%hi, Studies in hidology^'Sfol. 3^ i, 
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a small river of the same name, which joins the Wunna. The 
ahdra or territorial division of Supratistiia may have comprised 
some portion of the Yavatmal district. 

About A.D. 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Abhiras in Western Maharastra and the Vakfitakas in Vidarbha. 
The founder of the Abhlra dynasty was Rdjan Isvarasena, the 
son of Sivadatta, who has left an inscription in a cave at Nasik 
He started an era commencing in A.D. 250, which later became 
welilknown as the Kalacurl-Cedi era. Judging by the expansior 
of this era, Isvarsena and his descendants seem to have rulec 
over a large territory comprising Gujarat, Kohkan and Northerr 
Maharalstrab Isvarsena was followed by nine other kings, whost 
names do not, unfortunately, occur in the Purdnas, which onl;j 
state that they ruled for 167 years. From a casket discovered a 
Devni Mori in Gujarat, we know the name of one of these kingi 
as Rudrasena. His family name Kathika also has becomt 
known from the same isource. He was ruling in the year 127 o: 
the Abhlra era, corresponding to A.D. 376-771 The Abhirai 
were supplanted by their feudatories the Traikutakas in cira 
A.D. 415. 


The names of three Traikutaka kings are known from thei: 
inscriptions and coins viz., Indradatta, Dahrasena and Vyaghra 
sena. Dahrasena performed an Asvamedha and was therefor( 
an independent king ; but his son and successor Vyaghrasen: 
had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Vakfitaka king Hari 
sena I 


After the downfall of the Satavahanas, the Vakiitakas rose t( 
power in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brahman; 
named Vindhyasakti I, who is mentioned in the Pumnas as wel 
as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. His son Pravara 
sena I, called Pravira in the Purdnas^ ousted Sisuka, th' 
daughter’s son of the Niiga king of Vidi'sa, who was ruling a 
Purika at the foot of the Rksavat (Satpuda) mountain. Pravara 
sena I ruled over an extensive part of the Deccan. He perform 
ed several Vedic sacrifices including four Asvamedhas an< 
assumed the title of Samrdt i(Emperor). According to th 
PurdnaSy he ruled from the aforementioned city of Purika. H 
had four sons, among whom his extensive empire was divide^ 
after his death. Two of these are known from inscription* 
The eldest .son Gautamiputra predeceased him. His son Rudrz 
sena I held the northern parts of Vidarbha and ruled fror 
Nandivardhana near Ramtek in the Nagpur district. He ha 
the powerful support of king Bhavan^a of the Bharasiv 
family, who ruled at Padmavati near Gwalior and who was hi 
maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a fervent devotee c 
Mahabhairava. He had no regard for the Ahifnsd precepts c 
Asoka. He had therefore no scruples in getting some portion c 
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the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
mahdmdtra chiselled off and in having his own record incised in 
its placed The latter proclaims the construction of his dharma- 
sthdna (temple) at Cikkamburi (modern Cikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was foMowed by his son Prthivisena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matri¬ 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta II — Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Prthivisena’s son Rudrasena II probably after 
securing the Vakataka king's aid in his war with the Western 
Ksatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, leaving behind 
two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias Pravarasena II. 
As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavatigupta ruled as 
regent for the^ elder son Divaharasena for at least thirteen years. 
She seems to have been helped in the administration of the king¬ 
dom by military and civil officers deputed by her father Candra¬ 
gupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa, who 
while, remaining at the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana, must 
have often visited Ramagiri (modern Ramtek), which lay only 
three miles away. The theme of his excellent lyric Meghduta 
seems to have suggested itself to him at this place. 

Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper-plate inscriptions. The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Pune originally 
belonged to the Wardha district. It was issued from the then 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen's 
grant of the village Dahguna (modern Hihganghat) to a Brahmana 
after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat (i.e., the god Rama- 
candra) on Kdr.ttika sukla dvddasi evidently at the time of the 
pdmna after observing a fast on the previous day of the Prabo- 
dhinl Ekddasi. Some of the boundary villages mentioned in the 
grant can still be traced in the vicinity of Hihganghat. These 
villages were situated in the dhdra or territorial division of 
Supratistha. The latter seems to have comprised roughly the 
territory now included in the Hihganghat tahsil and also perhaps 
some portions of the adjoining tahsils of the Canda and Yavatmai 
districts ^ 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of thirty years and was known for his learning 
and liberality. More than a dozen grants made by him have 
come to light. One of them made at the instance of his mother 
Prabhavatigupta in the nineteenth regnal year is noteworthy. 
The plates recording the grant were issued from the feet of 
Ramagirisvamin [i.e., god Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagiri, 
modern Ramtek) and register the grant which the dowager queen 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology^ Vol. I (Second Ed.), p. 125 f. 

Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vakatakas (C. I. I., Vol. V), p. 6 f. 
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made as on the previous occasion after observing a fast on the 
Prabodhmi Ekadasf, 

Pravarasena II founded a new city, which he named Pravara- 
pura and where he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh 
regnal year. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 
worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate 
the temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dhfim, six miles from Wardha and have led to the identi¬ 
fication of P'ravarapura with Pavnar in the Wardha district ^ 

Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Sedubandha, a 
Prakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has 
been highly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. According 
to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this,^ work, it was 
composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena. The 
latter is also known as the author of some Prakrt gdlhcis, which 
were later incorporated in the Gcithdsaptasait^ 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhava- 
dattavarman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district 
and even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile capital of the 
Vakatakas. The Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhava- 
datta made while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The plates were 
issued later from Nandivardhana, which was his capital at the 
time^ The village granted was Kadambagirigrama, which is 
probably identical with Kajamb a few miles from Yavatmal. It 
is situated among hills and so the description giri-gmma suits it 
very well. 

In this emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital 
again. They moved it to Padmapura near Amgaiiv in the 
Bbandara district. A fragmentary inscription which was pro¬ 
posed to be issued from Padmapura, has been discovered at the 
village Mohalla in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya 
Pradesl This Padmapura is probably identical with the birth 
place of the great Sanskrt playwright Bhavabhuti, who flourished 
there in a later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a 
long time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prthivi- 
sena II, who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt 
and devastated their capital Puskari, which was situated in the 
Bastar district in Madhya P'radei Prthivisena, taking advantage 
of the weakening of the Gupta power, carried his arms north of 
the Narmada. Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have 

I. Ibid.,Yo\.Y, p. 34 f. 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 272 f. 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 81 f. 

4. Ep.Ind.,Yo\.yiiyi,v. lOOf. 

s. C.7.Vol.V, p. 76 f. 
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been found in the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States in Central 
India ^ 

The elder branch of the Vakatakas came to an end about 
A. D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter included 
in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to which we 
may now turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasent, a younger 
son of Pravarasena 1. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modern 
Basim (Vasim) in the Akola district. This branch also produced 
some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this 
branch, is welkknown as the author of the Prakrt kdvya Hari- 
vijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down of the 
Pdrijdta tree from heaven. This kdvya has received unstinted 
praise from several eminent rhetoricians like Anandavardhana^. 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, called Vindhya- 
sakti II in the Basim plates, which he issued in the 37th regnal 
yearl These plates record the grant of a village situated in the 
northern marga i(sub-division) of Nandikada (modern Nanded in 
the Marathvada Division). 

Vindhyasena pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord 
of Kuntala, who probably belonged to the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty of Manapura as shown below. Like his father and 
grandfather, he assumed the title Dharmamahdrdja, His Basim 
plates record the earliest grant of the Vakatakas known so far. 
The genealogical portion of the grant is written in Sanskrt and 
the formal portion in Prakrt. This shows how the classical 
language was gradually asserting itself under the patronage of 
the Vakatakas. All the earlier grants of the Satavahanas, as is 
well known, are in Prakrt while all the later grants of the 
Vakatakas are in Sanskrt. 

Vindhyasena was followed by his son Pravarasena II, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he 
became exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal ride. He 
seems to have had a short reign ; for when he died, his son was 
only eight years olid. The name of this boy prince is lost in the 
Ajanta inscription. He was followed by his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription is now deposited in 
the India Office, London^ Another record of his reign inscribed 
on stone, was recently discovered at Basim. It is dated in the 
Saka year 380 (A.D. 458-59), and records the excavation of a tank 
named Sudarsana by Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena^ 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister named 
Hastibhoja. He looked after the affairs of the State and pleased 
all subjects. Devasena entrusted the government of his kingdom 
to him and gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures. 

I. Jk*J.,Vol. V, p. 89 f. ~~~ 

Mirashi, Studies m Indology, Vol. I, p. 99 f. 

3. C. J./.,Vo].V,p.93f. 

4. JM., Vol. V, p. 101 f. 

5. Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume, p. 372 f. 
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Devasena was succeeded in circa A.D. 475 by his son Harisena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in an 
Ajanta cave inscription states that he conquered AvantI (Malva) 
in the north, Kosala (Chattisgadh), Kalihga and Andhra in the 
east, Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Nasik 
district) in the west, and Kuntala (Southern Maratha country) in 
the southk He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the 
entire country extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala 
in the south and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east, 

Harisena is the last known Vakataka king. As we have seen, 
he had an extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes which 
led to the sudden disintegration of that mighty empire are not 
recorded in history, but the last chapter of the Dasakumdra-^ 
carita of Dandin, who flourished only about 125 years after the 
fall of the Vakatakas, seems to have preserved a living tradition 
about the last period of Vakataka rulel It seems that Hark 
sena’s son, though intelligent and accomplished in all arts, 
neglected the study of the Science of politics [dandanlti).. He 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures and indulged in 
all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the State. His subjects 
imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding 
this a suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring 
Asmaka country sent his minister’s son to the court of 
Vidarbha. The latter ingratiated himself with the king and 
egged him on in his dissolute life. He also decimated his forces 
by various means. Ultimately, when the country was thorough* 
ly disorganised, the ruler of Asmaka instigated the ruler of 
Vanavfisl (North Kanara District) to invade Vidarbha. The 
king of Vidarbha called all feudatories to his aid and decided 
to give battle to the enemy on the bank of the Varada (Wardha). 
But while he was fighting with the forces of the invader, he was 
treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his own feuda¬ 
tories and was killed on the battlefield. Thus ended the 
Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their 
age the Vaidarbhl rtti came to be regarded as the best style of 
poetry and several excellent poetical works were then produced 
in Vidarbha. Kalidasa also adopted the same rlH for his works. 
Some Prakrt kdvyas were also produced in this period, two of 
which, viz,, the Harivijaya of Sarvasena and the Setubandha of 
Pravarasena have been mentioned above. Three of the caves at 
Ajanta, viz., the two Vihdra caves XVI and XVII and the 
Caitya cave XIX were excavated and decorated with paintings 
in the time of Harisena. Several temples of Hindu gods and 
goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of them have come 


I. C.J./.,Vol.V,p. 106f. 

Mirashi, Studiesinlndology^ Vol. I, p. 165f. 
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to light at Pavnar\ Others are known from references in 
copper-plate grants. 

According to the Purdnas, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I 
had four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. Two of them are 
known from inscriptions. As stated before, the eldest of them 
was Gautamiputra, whose son Rudrasena I founded the Nandi- 
vardhana branch. The second son was Sarvasena, who establsh- 
ed himself at Vatsagulma. Where the remaining two sons were 
ruling is not known definitely. But one of them may have been 
ruling over Southern Maharastra. He seems to have been over¬ 
thrown by Mananka. the founder of the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty. The history of this family has been unfolded during 
the last few years. From three copper-plate grants which have 
been discovered in Southern Maharastra, we get the following 
genealogy-: — 

Mananka 

Devaraja 


Mana alia^ Vibhuraja Avidheya Bhavisya 

Abbirn anyu 

Mananka, the progenitor of the family, flourished in circa 
A.D. 350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. 
He is described in one of the grants as the ruler of the Kuntala 
country. As stated before, Kuntala was the name of the upper 
Krsna valley in ancient times. The places mentioned in some 
of the grants can be identified in the Satara and Kolhapur dis¬ 
tricts. Their capital Manapura is probably identical with Man, 
The headquarters of the Man taluka of the Satara district®. 

These Rastrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict 
with the Vakatakas of the Vatsagulma branch. The Panda- 
rangapalli plates of Avidheya state that Mananka harassed the 
rulers of Asmaka and Vidarbha. On the other hand, an 
inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta -states that the Vakataka king 
Vindhyasena {i.e., Vindhya'sakti II) defeated the king of 
Kuntala, who was evidently of this Early Rastrakuta family. 

From certain passages in the KmUalesvaradaiityay a Sanskrt 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the 
Kavyami7ndmsd of Rajasekhara, the Srhgdraprakdsa and the 
SarasvaPLkanthdbharana of Bhoja and the Aucityavicdracarcd of 
Ksemendra, we learn that the famous Gupta king Candragupta 
II—Vikramaditya sent Krilidasa to the court of the king of 
Kuntala. Kalidasa was at first not well received there, but he 
gradually gained the Kuntalesa’s favour and stayed ait his court 
for some time. When he returned, he reported to Vikramaditya 

1. Ibid.,Yo\. 11, p. 272 f. 

2. Ibid., Yol, I, V. 178 f. 

3. /&fJ.,Vol. I,p. 184. 
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that the lord of Kuntala was spending his time in enjoyment, 
thi'owing the responsibility of governing the kingdom on him 
(i.e,, on Vikramaditya). This Kuntalesa was probably identical 
with Devaraja, the son of Man,ahka\ Through the influence of 
Candragupta II, the two royal families of the south viz.^ the 
Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were reconciled with each 
other. Later, Harisena, the last known Vakataka king, raided 
Kuntala and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy 
that in the eighth ucchvdsa of the Dasakumdracarita the king of 
Kuntala is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. Vidarbha was occupied for some time by the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman 1. This is shown by some 
Visnukundin coins found at Pavnfir- and some other places of 
Vidarbha. Madhavavarman was a very powerful king. He 
married a Vfikataka princess who was probably a daughter or 
some near relative of the last known Vakataka Emperor Haru 
sena. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
downfall of the Vakatakas and extended his dominion far and 
wide. He performed several Vcdic sacrifices including eleven 
Asvamccllias, That he had brought even Western Maharastra 
under his rule is shown by his copper-plate grant discovered at 
Khfinapur in the Satara district^. His grandson Madhava¬ 
varman II describes himself as the lord of Trikuta and Malaya. 
So, he may have ruled in Western Maharastra for some time. 

But the Visnukundins were ousted from Maharastra and 
Vidarbha by the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja, who rose to power 
about A.D. 550. He ruled from Mahismatl, modern Mahesvar 
in the former Indore State. His coins have been found at 
Dhamorl in the Amrfivatl district. That Vidarbha was includ¬ 
ed in his Empire is shown by the Nagardhan plates of his 
feudatory Svamiraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573)^ 
These plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which seems to 
have retained its importance even, after the downfall of the 
Vakatakas. Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rasn'akuta 
family. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sankaragana, whose 
copper-plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the Nasik 
district. It is dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (A.D. 597). His 
other inscriptions have been discovered in Gujarat. He was 
succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was involved in a fight 
with the Early Calukya king Mangalesa on the southern frontier 
of his kingdom soon after his accession. Before we describe this 
engagement we must briefly review the history of the Early 
Calukyas of Badaml. 


J6zJ.,Vol.I,p. 10. 

3. J. N. S. Vol. XXVIII, p. 164 f. 

3. Ea.M.,V ol.XXVII,p.3l2f. 

4. c.jr.j.,Voi.iv,p.6nf. 
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The Calukyas of BadamI rose to power in the second half of 
the sixth century A.D. The BadamI stone inscription of Pula- 
kesin I, who is the first independent ruler of this dynasty, is 
dated in A.D. 543^ He performed the Asvamedha and several 
Srauta sacrifices. He was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman I, 
who made some conquests in South India and is described as the 
night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the 
Mauryas (of Kohkaii) and the Kadambas {of VanavasI in North 
Kanara). 

When Kirtivarman I, died, his son Pulakesin II was a minor. 
So, Klrtiva'rman’s younger brother Mahgalesa succeeded him. 
He defeated Buddharaja, the Kalacuri king, who was ruling in 
North Maharastra, Konkan, Gujarak and Malva, and also 
Svamiraja of the Cfilukya family, who was ruling over Rcvatl- 
dvipa (modern Red! in the Ratnagiri district). 

Mangalesa’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a 
civil war with his nephew Pulakesin II. Just about this time 
the CSlukya Kingdom was invaded from the north by one 
Govinda, who probably belonged to the aforementioned Earyly 
Rasn*akuta family. Pulakesin adopted conciliatory measures in 
dealing with him as he was a powerful foe. His descendants do 
not, however, appear to have held Southern Maharastra for a 
long time: for Pulakesin soon annexed both Southern and 
Northern Maharasp'as and extended the northern limit of his 
Empire to the bank of the Narmada. That he ousted the 
Rasp^akutas from Southern Maharastra is shown by the Satara 
plates of his brother Visnuvardhana, which record the grant of 
a village on the southern bank of the Bhima. Pulakesin also 
defeated the Kalacuri king Buddharaja and annexed his kingdom. 
Fie is said to have thereby become the lord of three Maharnstras, 
including Vidarbha. The Rasn'akutas of Vidarbha, who were 
previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their allegiance 
to the Calukyas of BadamI and like the latter, began to date 
their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this feudatory 
Rasp'akuta family have been found in Vidarbha one, dated Saka 
615, was found near Akola and the other, dated Saka 631, was 
discovered at Multal in the Betul district^ previously included in 
Vidarbha. They give the following genealogy : — 


Durgaraja 

I 

Govindaraja 

I 

Svamikaraja 


Nandarlija alias Yuddhasura 


^ Jwd.,Vol.XXVII,p.4f. 

Ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 109 f.; Tnd. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 230 f. 
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Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Harsa, the lord 
paramount of North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of 
Paramesvara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several 
countries such as Aparanta {Konkan), Kosala (Chattisgadh), 
Kalinga (Orissa), Pistapura (Pithapuram) and Kanci i(Conjeevaram). 
He made the Colas, the Keralas and the Pandyas his allies. He 
thus became the undisputed lord of South India. 


During the reign of Pulakesin II the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang visited Maharastra. He has left us the following graphic 
picture of the country and its peopled “ The soil is rich and 
fertile. The climate is hot; the disposition of the people is 
honest and simple ; they are tall of stature and of a stern vindic¬ 
tive character. To their benefactors they are grateful; to their 
enemies, relentless. If they a’re insulted they will risk their lives 
to avenge themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assistance. 
If they are going to seek revenge, they first give their enemies a 
warning ; then, each being armed, they attack each other with 
spears . If a general loses a battle, they do not inflict punish¬ 

ment, but present him with women’s clothes, and so he is driven 

to seek death for himself . Each time they are about to 

engage in conflict, they intoxicate themselves with wine and then 
one with a lance in hand, will meet ten thousand and challenge 

them to fight . Moreover, they inebriate many hundred 

heads of elephants, which, rushing forward in mass, trample 
every thing down so that no enemy can stand before them. The 
king in consequence of possessing these men and elephants, treats 
his neighbours with contempt. He is of the Ksatriya caste and 
his name is Pulakesin. ” 

Pulakesin was killed in battle at BadamI in circa A. D. 642 by 
the Pallava king Narasimhavarman, who conquered Vatapi 
(Badami) and assumed the title of Vatapi-konda. 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a descendant of Pulakesin 
11, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the Tajikas 
(Arabs). The Navsa’ri plates of Avanijanasraya Pulakesin, a 
prince of the Gujarat Calukya family, give a graphic description 
of this battle. The Arabs had already defeated the Saindhavas, 
the Cavotakas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the Gurjaras and 
were attempting to penetrate into the Daksinapatha ifDeccan), but 
Avanijanasraya-Pulakesin inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
invaders. The Calukya Emperor then honoured Avanijanasraya 
with several titles, one of which was Anivartakanivartaytr (the 
Repeller of the un'repelJable)^. 


Klrtivarman II the last of these Early Calukyas, was defeated 
by the Rastrakuta prince Dantidurga some time before A. D. 754, 
when he issued his Samangad plates. Kirtivarman continued to 

I. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (pub. by Susil Gupta), VoL IV 
p. 448 f. 

2 Vol. IV, p, 1386. 
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rule for a few years more, but he had lost the paramount position 
in the Deccan. Dantidurga was the real founder of the Rastra- 
kuta Imperial power\ His Ellora cave inscription mentions five 
ancestors beginning with Dantivarman, but we know nothing 
about them. The family probably belonged to the Aurangabad. 
district where its earliest records have been found. The earlier 
members of the family were probably feudatories of the Early 
Calukyas. Dantidurga made extensive conquests. The Ellora 
cave inscription records his victories over the rulers of Kahcl, 
Kalihga, Srisaila, Mjilava, Tanka and Lata, but these do not all 
seem to have resulted in the acquisition of territory. His war 
elephants are said to have rent asunder the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, the Mahl and the Reva. Though there is much exaggera¬ 
tion in the description of his conquests, (there is no doubt that 
he conquered Karnataka, Mahara,stra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, who completed 
the conquests and shattered 'the power of the Early Calukyas. 
One of his inscriptions has been discovered at Bhandak in the 
Candor district and is dated in the Saka year 694 (A. D. 772). It 
records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple of the Sun 
in the town of UdumbaramantT and bounded on the east by 
Nagamagrama, on the south by Umvaragrama, on the west by 
Antaragrama and on the north by KapiddbagrSma. AM these 
villages as well as the town of UdumbaramantT can be identified 
in the Yavatmal district. UdumbaramantT is represented by the 
modern village Rani UmravatT. The king’s camp was situated 
at NandipuradvarT which is identical with Nandura on the river 
Bernbla, about 5 miles from Nandura. The village Nagana is 
modern Ganorl. The boundary villlages can also be identified in 
its vicinity. They are Naigahv, Umaii, Antargahv and Babul- 
ganv, respectively. This is the first record of the Rasp'akiitas to 
be discovered in Vidarbha^. 

Krsna was not only a great conqueror but also a great builder. 
He got the great §iva temple at Ellora originally callled Krsne- 
svara, but now known as Kailasa, cut out of solid rock. It is 
one of the noblest monuments of India. A contemporary inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that the great architect who excavated it was himself 
surprised to see it finished and despaired of repeating the feat. 

In Vidarbha also the Rasp'akutas built several magnificent 
temples. Those at the village at MarkandT in the Canda district, 
where the Waingahga takes a northern bend, are specially note¬ 
worthy. The most beautiful among these is the Markandeya 
templie dedicated to §iva. Cunningham has described it as 
follows^:—"The general style of the Markand temple is like 
that of Khajuraho temples, with three rows of figures all round, 
two feet, three inches in height. In each of these rows there are 
45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the temple. 

Mirashi, Vol. II,p. 16f. 

2. £:^).JnJ.,Vol.XlV,p. 121 f. 

3. Cunningham, J?.,VoLIX,p. 145f. 
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Higher up than these there is a row of geese and a row c 
monkeys, and a])ove these there are four more rows of huma 
figures. The whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literall 
covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 40 
figures; and there are about half as many lions and elephant 
forming divisions between human statues. About one half c 
the panels are given to Siva and Parvati in various forms. Ther 
are also many subordinate female figures, some dancing, som 
playing musical instruments and one holding a mirror, whi] 
putting antimony to her eye-lids. 


The Rastrakuta family produced several great conquerors, wh 
boldly invaded north and south India and achieved memorabl 
victories. Dhruva (A. D. 780—793) was the first among then 
He defeated both the Gurjara-Pratihrira king Vatsaraja and th 
Pala king Dharmapfda, who were contending for supremacy i: 
North India, and pressed as far as the Doab. Since then the tw 
sacred rivers Ganga and Yamuna began to appear on the Rastrj 
kuta banner. 


Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to he 
still greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over th 
Gahga king Muttarasa ruling in Gangavadf, he led victorion 
campaigns in Central and Northern India. Pie first defeated th 
Gu'rjara-PratThara king Nagabhata and his ally Candragupta i 
Central India and then routed Dharmapala of Bengal, who ha 
espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. He next marclie 
victoriously to the north until his horses drank and his elephani 
plunged into the spring waters of the Plimalayas. He the 
returned to the Narmada and marching along the bank of tk 
river, he conquered the Mallava, Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Daha] 
and Odra countries. Pie then spent the rainy season at Sribhavan 
(modern Sarbhon in Gujarat) and afterwards marched with h 
forces to the bank of the Tungabhadra. Using Alampura (c 
Plelapura) on the bank of the river as his base, he led his can 
paigns against the Keralas, the Colas, the Pandyas and tl 
Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, sen dir 
two status one of himself and other of his miriister-to his cam 
at Helapurak 


Several copper-plate grants of Govinda III have been found 
Vidarbba. The earliest of them was that found at Anjanavati 
the Amaravatl district^ It is dated in Saka year 121 (A. D. 80 
and records the grant of the village Anjanavati on the occasic 
of a sola'r eclipse. Three more grants of the same king we 
found at Sirso in the Akola district and are dated in the §a] 
years 725, 729 and 734®. Another was discovered recently 
Dharur in the Bid district of the Marathvada Division. It 
dated in the Saka year 728 (A. D. 806) and records the donatic 
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of the village Anahe (modern Anegahv) in the visaya (district) of 
Dharaura (modern Dharur). The boundary villages mentioned in 
the grant can be identified in the vicinity of Dharur^ 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa I, 
who was a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full 
of troubles. He had first to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgl, then the Gahgas of GahgavadI and his own relatives in 
Gujarat. He transferred his capital to Manyakheta (modern 
Malkhed). He loved and encouraged science and literature and 
treated all religions with equal reverence. He voluntarily retired 
from public administration to engage himself in religious pursuits. 
On one occasion he offered a finger of his hand to the Goddess 
MahalaksmI of Kolhapur to ward off a public calamity. Such 
instances are rare in the history of any country. 
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Another noteworthy king of the Rasn*akuta family was Indra 
III, the great-grandson of Amoghavarsa I. Like his illustrious 
ancestors Dhruva and Govinda III, Indra also led victorious cam¬ 
paigns in North India. He followed the route of Bhopal, Jhansi 
and Kalpi in the course of his invasion of Kanauj, the imperial 
capital of India for more than three hundred years. At KalpI 
his army was encamped in the courtyard of the temple of the 
Sun-god Kalapriyanatha, well-known to Sanskritists as the place 
where all the plays of the Sanskrt poet Bhavabhuti were staged^. 
His horses crossed the Yamuna at KalpT and then marched on 
Kanauj, which he completely devastated. The Gurjara-P’ratihara 
king Mahipala fled to Mahoba to seek the help of his Candella 
feudatory Harsa. Indra IIFs northern campaign was a memo¬ 
rable event unparalleled for its brilliance in the history of the 
Rastrakutas. 


Recently, a grant of Indra III made on the occasion of his 
coronation has been found at Jambga'hv in the Gahgapur taluka 
of the Aurangabad district. It is dated in the Saka year 835 
{A. D. 914) and records the donation of the village KhairondT 
near Pratisthana (modern Kharvandi near Paithan). The boun¬ 
dary villages also can be identified in its vicinity^. 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II, but he 
died within a year and was followed by his younger brother 
Govinda IV. The latter was known for his liberality and rightly 
had the hirtida Suvarnavarsa (the gold-rainer). On the occasion 
of his coronation he donated six hundred agrahdra villages and 
three lakhs of gold coins to Brahmanas and eight hundred 
villages, four lakhs of gold coins and thirty-two lakhs of silver 
coins (drammas) to temples. Recently, another copper-plate g'rant 
of his dated in the Saka year 851 if A. D. 929), has been discovered 
at the village Andura in the Akola district of Vidarbha^ It 

i Ep. Ind.,Vol.XXKVhp. 285 f. 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 35 f. 
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records the donation of the vihage Elaiiri (modern Erali near 
the railway station Nandura on the Central Railway). Most of 
the boundary villages can he identified in its vicinity. 

The Rastrakutas of Manyakheta (modern Mfilkhed) and the 
KaLaciiris of Tripiirl (Tevar near Jabalpur) were matrimonially 
connected and their relations were generally cordial. But in the 
reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his own son-in-law Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III, the uncle of Govinda IV, and sent a large army 
to invade the Rastrakuta dominion. When the army reached 
the PayosnT (modern Purna), a pitched^ battle was fought near 
Acalapura between the Kalacuri and Rastrakuta forces, in which 
the former became victorious. This event is commemorated in 
the Sanskrt play Viddhasdlahhaiijika of Rajasekhara, which was 
staged at Tripurl in jubilation at this victory^ 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV, deposed him and placed his uncle Baddiga — 
Amoghavarsa HI on the throne. The latter was a man of quiet 
nature and spirituali temperament, who left the administration 
entirely to his ambitious and able son Krsna III. Like some of 
his illustrious ancestors, Krsna III also led an expedition in 
North India and captured the forts of Krdanjara and Citrakuta. 
He succeeded his father in A. D. 938. He then led an expedition 
against the Colas and defeated them in a sanguinary battle at 
Takkola in North Arcot district. He next led his victorious arms 
to Ramesvaram, where he built two temples. Hearing of his 
resounding victories, the kings of Kerala, Pandya and Ceylon 
submitted to him. He a^so placed his own nominee on the 
throne of VengT. He became thus the lord paramount of the 
whole of South India. 

A grant of Krsna III was discovered at Deoil, about 11 miles 
from Wardha. It is dated in the Saka year 862 corresponding to 
A. D. 940-41 and registers the donation of the village Talapuru- 
saka in the district of Nagapura-Nandivardhan. The village was 
l)ounded on the cast by Madatadhindhara, on the south by the 
river Kanhana, on the west by the vihage of Mohamagrama and 
on the north by Vadhrlra. Some of these boundaries can he 
identified. The district of Nagapiira-Nandivardhana which 
evidently meant Nandivardhana near Nagapura, roughly corres¬ 
ponded with the present Nfigpur district, which includes Nandivar¬ 
dhana, now called Nandardhan, about three miles from Ramtek, 
The river Kanhana is plainly the Kanhan which flows 10 miles 
from Nagpur. Mohamagrama is Mohagahv in the Nagpur 
district, about 20 miles north of Nagpur. It lies about three 
miles north of the Kanhan. Vadhrlragrama, which was one of 
the boundary villages is probably identical with Paindhree, about 
two miles north-east of Mohagahv. The other places mentioned 
in the grant cannot be identified.^ 

C./.J.,Voi.IV,p.lxxviiif, 
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After the downfall of the Vakatakas there was no Imperial 
capital in Vidarbha. The centre of political power shifted succes¬ 
sively to Mahismatl, BadamiT and Manyakheta. Men of learning, 
who could not get royal patronage in Vidarbha, had to seek it 
elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, who ranks next only to Kalidasa in 
Sanskrt literature, was a native of Vidarbha. In the prorogue of 
his play Mahdvtmcari^a he tells us that his ancestors were- known 
as Udumbara. They probably hailed originally from a p^ace of 
that name, which may be identical with Umarkhcd in the 
Yavatmal district. There is a tradition still current at the place, 
which corroborates this. The ancestors of Bhavabhuti later 
moved to Padmapura in Vidarbha as stated by Bhavabhuti in his 
plays Mahdviracarita and Malatimadhava. As stated before, this 
place was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably 
identical with Padmapur near Amgahv in the Bhandara. district. 
With the downfall of the Vakatakas that place lost its importance. 
In the beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti flouri¬ 
shed, there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhavabhuti 
had, therefore, to go to Padmavati, the capital of the Naga 
kings in North India, now called Padam Pavaya, and had to get 
his plays staged at the fair of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at 
KalpT). Later, he obtained royal patronage at the Cou’rt of 
Ya'sovarman at Kanauj. Rajasekhara, another great son of 
Vidarbha, was probably born at Vatsagulma (modern BasTm in 
the Akolifi district), which he has glorified in his Kdvya- 
mimdmsd as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. Pie and his 
ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Surananda had to leave their 
home country of Vidarbha and had to seek patronage at the 
court of the Kalacuris of Tripuii. Rajasekhara’s earlier plays 
viz.y the Balarimidyana, the Bdiabhdrata and the Karpura- 
manjarl were put on the boards at Kanauj under the patronage 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Later, when the glory of the Pratl 
haras declined as a result of the raids of the Rastrakuta king 
Indra, who was assisted by the Kalacuri king Yuvarfijadeva I, 
Rajasekhara seems to have returned to Tripun. There his last 
play Viddhasdlahhanjikd was staged as stated before. Another 
great poet of Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of royal 
patronage was Trivikramabhatta, the author of Nalacampiiy in 
which he has given a graphic description of several towns, holy 
places and rivers of Vidarbha. Pie flourished at the coii'rt of the 
Raisp'akuta king Indra III and is known to have drafted the two 
sets of the Bagumra plates of that king. 

The Rasn*akut,a power became weak after the death of Krsna 
III. Within six years his large empire crumbled like a house of 
cards. Taila II, the founder of the Later Calukya dynasty, who 
was a Mahdsfmanta of the Rdstrakutas, suddenly came into 
prominence. He defeated and killed in battle Karka II, the last 
Rastrakuta king, and captured his capital Manyakheta. He bad 
to fight against the Colas, the Pandyas and the Paraiiiaras. The 
Paramara king Vakpati-Mufija planned to invade the Calukya 
dominion, but his wise minister Rudraditya advised him not to 
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cross the Godavari, which was the boundary between the Calukya 
and Paramara dominions. Miihja did not heed his advice and 
was taken prisoner by Tailapa. He was placed in a prison 
where he was waited upon by Tailapa’s sister MmSlavatl. He 
fell in love with her and foohshly disclosed to her the plan of 
his escape. She communicated it to Tailapa, who is said to have 
made him beg from door to door and then beheaded him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa II, the most famous is 
Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Samvdt, 
He ascended the throne in A.D. 1075. He had to fight against 
the Colas, the Calukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and 
signally defeated them. Two inscriptions of his reign have 
been found in Vidarbha. One of them called the Sitabaldl 
pillar inscription seems to have originally belonged to the 
Vindhy9;sana hill at Bhandak in the Canda district. It is dated 
in the Scika year 1008 (A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of 
some nivartanas of land for the grazing of cattle made by a 
feudatory called Dhadibhandakak The other inscription was 
discovered at Dongarganv in the Yavatmal district. It sheds 
interesting light on the history of the Paramara dynasty. It 
shows that Jagaddeva, the youngest son of the Paramara king 
Udayaditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Malva and sought service 
with Vikramaditya, who w'^elcomed him and placed him in 
charge of some portion of Western Vidarbha. The Dongar- 
ganv inscription is dated in the §aka year 1034 (A.D. 1112)1 
Another inscription of this Jagaddeva has come to notice at 
Jainad in the adjoining Adilabad district of Andhra Trades 
It records several victories of Jagaddeva in Andhra, Dora- 
samudra and near the Arbuda mountain, and registers the 
construction of a temple of Nimbaditya by his minister Lolarka. 

The territory to the east of the Wardha’ river was, however; 
soon reconquered by the Paramaras. The Nagpur Museum 
stone inscription, which seems originally to have belonged tc 
Bhandak, in the Canda district, mentions that Laksmadeva, the 
son and successor of Udayaditya, endowed a temple evidently 
at Bhandak, with the gift of two villages. The surrounding 
country continued in the possession of Naravarman, the brothei 
and successor of Laksmadeva, as the Nagpur Museum stone 
inscription belongs to his reign. It is dated in Vikrama Samva 
1161 i(A.D. 1104-5). 

Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learne< 
men who flourished at his court. Bilhana, who was patronise< 
by him, wrote the Vikramahkadevacarita, which is his poetica 
biography. Another famous author who flourished at his cour 
was Vijfianesvara, the author of the well-known commentar 
MiMksard on the Ydjnavalkyasmrti. 


I. E^)./ni.,Vol.III,p. 304 f. 
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The declme of the Calukya power commenced soon after the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI. Taila ill, the last Calukya king, was 
overthrown by the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was his Ccmmander- 
in-Chief, in A.D. 1157. The Kalacuri usurpation lasted for more 
than two decades. Bijjala’s reign is noted for the rise of the 
Lihgayat sect. 
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In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas 
of Devagiri came into prominence. They had previously been 
ruling over Seunadesa (Khandes) as feudatories of the Calukyas, 
but Bhillama, the son of Mallugl, declared his independence 
and made himself master of the whole territory north of the 
Krsnaj. He then founded the city of Devagiri, which he made 
his capital. His son Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the Kakatlya 
dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew whom he 
had put into prison. Under Jaitrapfda’s son Sihghana the 
power of the tamiiy greatly increased. We get considerable 
information about his victories from four stone inscriptions of 
his general Kholesvara at Ambe Jogai in the Bid district. 
Kholesvara was a native of Vidarbha, but was residing at Ambe, 
where he has left his inscriptions. Some more details are fur¬ 
nished by a later copper-j)late grant of Rfimacandra found at 
Purusottampuii in the Bid district^ 


Sihghana achieved several victories. He defeated the Hoysala 
king Vira-Ballala, the Kakatlya king Ganapati and Laksml- 
dhara, the lord of Bhambhagiri, modern Bhamer in the Pimpal- 
ner taluka of the Khandes district. He confined Bhoja II of the 
Silahara family on the hill of Pranfda Panhala;, a strong 

fort about 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. Most ot 
these victories were won by his Brahmana general Kholesvara. 
The latter vanquished also Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, 
and even pressed as far north as Varanasi, where he put Rama- 
pala to flight. Kholesvara constructed several temples in 
Vidarbha and also established agrahdras on the banks of the 
Payosni and the Varada. The former agrahdra still exists under 
the name of the village Kholapur in the Amnlvatii district. 


Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malava, Cola and Kerala. 
The Gurjara king was Visaladcva and the Mfilava ruler was 
Jaitugideva. The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra III 
(A. l5. 1246—1279). The Kosala king was evidently the contem¬ 
porary ruler of Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, who was probably the 
successor of Jajalladeva defeated by Sihghana, but no records of 
his reign have been discovered. An inscription of the reign of 
Krsna has been found in the temple of Khandesvar in the 
Amravatl district. It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A. D. 
1254-55) and records the donations of some gadydnas for the 
offerings of flowers in the temple of Khandesvara^. 


I. Ihid., VoL XXV, p. 199 f. 
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Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. From the 
recently discovered Kalegahv plates^ we know the exact date of 
his coronation as the 29th August 1261. The most notable event 
of his reign was the annexation of North Kohkan after defeating 
Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He left the throne to his 
son Amana, but the latter was soon deposed by Krsna's son 
Ramacantira, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagiri by 
means of a coup d'etat. He won several victories mentioned in 
the Purusottampurr plates dated in the §aka year 1232 (A. D, 
1310). He is said to have defeated with ease the ruler of Dahak 
[i,e„ the Cedi country), subjugated the ruler of Bhandagars 
(modern Bhandfira) and dethroned the king of Vajrakart 
(Vairagadh). He is further credited with a victory over Muham 
medans, whom he drove out from Varanasi. He built there c 
golden temple dedicated to Sarhgapani (Visnu). His ministei 
Purusottama received from him the grant of four villages, wHief 
he formed into an agrahiira and donated it to several Brfihmana! 
on the holy day of the KapilasasthI in the §aka year 1232. Th( 
agrahdra was named Purusottamapura after the donor. It is stil 
extant under its original name on the southern bank of th< 
Godavari, about *10 miles due west from Parbhanl. The village! 
together with their boundaries can still be identified' in th< 
vicinity of Purusottampur?. 


A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is buil 
into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill o; 
Ramtek. In the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandrs 
and in the second half it describes the temples, wells and tirtha. 
in and in the vicinity of the hilll, which it names as Ramagiri 
The object of the inscription seems to be to record the repairs t( 
the temple of Laksmana done by Raghava, a minister of Rama 
candra. 


In A. D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khiljl invaded the kingdom of Rama 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri 
Ramacandra was taken unaware and could not hold out long 
He had to pay a large ransom to the Muslim conqueror. H< 
continued, however, to rule till A. D. 1310 at least; for the afore 
mentioned Purusottampuii plates are dated in that year^ H 
was succeeded by his son Sahkaragana some time in A.D. 1311 
He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to Delhi. H 
was then defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Some time there 
after, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, raised a; 
insurrection and drove away the Muhammedans, but his succes 
was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of Devagiri came to a 
end in A. D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extende 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their rule 
peculiar style of architecture called Hemddpantl after Hemad 

1. /6jU,Vo1.XXX1I,p. 31 f. 
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or Hemadpant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came 
into vogue. Temples built in this style^ are found in all the 
districts of Maharastra'. Several learned scholars flourished at 
the Yadava court. Of these, Hemadri was the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of SrVzararuidhipa or the 
Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed Minister and Head 
of the Eliephant Force by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he 
was learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed to the 
Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadi- 
mandala. Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Caiiir- 
vargacindmncmi, comprising five parts, viz,, (1) Vratakhanda 
(2) Danakhanda, (3) rirthakhanda, (4) Moksakhanda and (5) Pari- 
sesakhanda. Of these, the third anci fourth kliandas have not 
yet come to light. Hemadri’s work is held in great esteem and 
has been drawn upon by later writers on DhannasdsLm. Hemadri 
wrote on other subjects as well. He is the author of a commen¬ 
tary on ^aunaka’s Pranavalzalpa and also of a Sraddhakalpa, in 
which he follows Katyayana. His Ayurvedarasdyana, a commen¬ 
tary on Vagbhaia’s Asklngcdirdaya, and KaivalyadTpikd, a gloss 
on Bopadeva’s Muktdphala, are also welkknown. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
his protegees the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapada i(modern Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilfibad district of Andhra Pradel Bopadeva is said to have 
composed ten works on Sanskrt grammar, nine on medicine, one 
for the determination of tithis, three on poetics and an equal 
number for the education of the Bhdgavcvta doctrine. Only eight 
of these are now extant. The Mugdhahodha, his work on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Following 
his example, several of his followers composed literary works in 
Marathi. They are counted among the first works in Marathi. 
Mukundaraja, the author of vedantic works Vivekasindhii and 
Parammnrta^ and jnanesvara, the celebrated author of the 
Bhdvdrthadlpikd, a commentary on the Bhagavadglld, arc the 
most illustrious writers of that age. 

In 1294 Alfiuddin, nephew of Jalfiluddin Khiljl, the reigning 
emperor of Delhi invaded the Deccan with the olqect of sub¬ 
jugating Devagiri of the wealth of which kingdom he had heard 
in the course of his forays in Central Asia. FIc halted at Ellicpur 
for two days and from there marched towards Devagiri from 
where he carried off an enormous quantity of plunder. Though 
the district of Yavatmfil was not directly affected, Alaiiddin 
appropriated the revenues of Ellicpur and the districts attached 


In the Yeotmal district Hemadpanti temples are found at Kalamner, Kurhad, 
Javalgaon, Jugad, Z idgaon, Tapona,Dabhadi, Dudhgaon, Ner, Pathrot, Pandhardevi; 
Lak, Larkhed, Lohara, Varud and Vai. ' 
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Rebellion in 
Devagiri. 


thereto which probably included the rest of Berar. Annexation 
was not attempted nor were Muslims introduced into the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Ala-ud-din on his return marched through Berarh He murder¬ 
ed his uncle and ascended the throne of Delhi on October 3, 1296. 
During his reign Berar was traversed by Muhammedan armies 
from Delhi marching on expeditions to the Deccan but we find 
no special mention of the province. In 1306, an expedition under 
the African, Kafur Hazardinari was sent against Devagiri in 
consequence of Ramacandra having failed to remit tribute and 
having allied himself with Rai Karna of Gujarat, who had refused 
to send his daughter Deval Devi to Delhil Ramacandra and his 
family were captured and sent to Delhi, but the emperor pardon¬ 
ed him and restored him to his throne, and it does not appear 
that the arrangement under which EHicpur and northern Berar 
remained under Hindu administrators charged with the remission 
of the revenue to Delhi was disturbed. 

Ramacandra died in 1310 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Sahkar, who rebelled against Delhi and refused to remit the 
tribute. In 1312 Kafur, now entitled Malik Naib, led an expedi¬ 
tion to Devagiri, defeated and slew Sahkar, and annexed his king¬ 
dom, including Berar, to the empire. The Yavatmal district thus 
came for the first time directly under Muhammedan administra¬ 
tion. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji died on January 2, 1316, and in the confusion 
which followed his death and the subsequent assassination of 
Malik Nfiib, Harpal, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, seized Deva¬ 
giri and ruled it for a short time as an independent king, bring¬ 
ing Berar once again under Hindu rule; but by 1316 affairs at 
Delhi had been settled and Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Sah, who was 
then on the throne, marched southwards, attacked Harpfil, 
captured him and caused him to be flayed, and placed his head 
above one of the gates of Devagiri-l Yavatmatl thus passed again, 
with the rest of Berar, into the hands of the Musalmans, and 
the province remained nominally under Muhammedan rule and 
administration until it was assigned under the treaty of 1853 to 
the East India Company. 

Malik Yaklaki was appointed governor of the reconquered 
provinces and shortly afterwards replied. We are not told what 
part the officers in Berar took in the rebellion, which was 
suppressed. 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Sah was assassinated by Malik Khusrav 
on April 14, 1320. Khusrav ascended the throne but he was 
defeated and slain on September 5, 1320, by GhazT-Beg Tughlak, 

Yadav Madhav Kale, Varhadacha Itihas, (1924), p. 81. 
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the Turki Governor of the Punjab^ who was raised to the impe¬ 
rial throne under the title of Ghiyas-ud-dTn Tughlak Sah. The 

expeditions to the Deccan in his reign are not directly connected 
with the history of Berar, but the resources of the province were 
doubtless taxed in an effort to furnish supplies for the armies 
from Delhi. Tughlak died in February or March, 1325 and was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad-6m-Tughlak, who in 1339 
transferred the capital of the empire from Delhi to Devagiri 
which he renamed Daulatabad." It is likely that the importance 
of Berar, which now adjoined the district in which the capital 
of the empire was situated, was temporarily enhanced by this 
change, but Daulatabad did not long remain the capital. 

MahfirasU'a was now divided into four sikks or provinces, and 
though the limits of these are not mentioned it is probable that the provincers 

they corresponded roughly with the four tarafs or provinces into ° ^ ^ eccan. 

which the Bahamani kingdom was afterwards divided, and that 
Berar, with its capital at Ellicpur, formed one of them. The 
land revenue of the whole tract was assessed at seven crores of 
“white tankas’" of 175 grains each, or about Rs. 35,00,000. This 
assessment seems to have been excessive, for we read that the 
action of the sikkdars or* provincial governors in collecting it 
caused widespread discontent and a partial depopulaition of the 
country. The sikkdars \vere Malik Sardavatdar, Malik Mukhlis- 
ull-Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, and Aziz Flimar or Khammar, but the 
names of their provinces are not given. All were subordinate to 
Kutlugh Khiin, governor of Daulatabad, whose deputy was Imad- 
ul-mulk, but Kutlugh Khan was recalled very soon after his 
settlement had been made, and it was then that the oppression 
of the sikkdars became unbearable. Immediately subordinate to 
these sikkddfs was a cHass of officials styled centurions — military 
officers — who also performed such civil duties as the collection 
of the revenue, the prevention and detection of crime, and the 
maintenance of order. 
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In 1347 Muhammad-&m-Tughlak marched to Gujarat to quell 
a rebellion which had broken out among the centurions of the 
province and, having quietened Gujarat, summoned the centurions 
of the Deccan, intending to replace those of Gujarat with them 
but the officers of the Deccan whose loyalty was not above suspi¬ 
cion feared that they were being called for punishment, and 
when they had travelled one day’s march towards Broach, where 
they had been ordered to assemble, they slew the officers who 
had been sent to summon them and returned to Daulatabad. 
Here they rose in rebellion and elected Ismail Fateh, the Afghan 
king of the Deccan, with the title of Nasir-ud-din^ §ah. This 
news at once brought Muhammad-&in-Tughlak from Broach to 
Daulatabad. He defeated the rebels in the field, but the new 
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Amirs of tHo 
Deccan . 


Haig, pp. 125-26. 

2. Haig, p. 150. 

3. So styled by Ferishta; Badaoni and the author of the Bnrhan-i- Maasir call him 
Nasir-ud-din, Briggs. I, p. 438 ; II, 289. 
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king took refuge in the fort and Muhammad was unable to 
capture the place. Besides, news soon arrived that a rebellion 
had broken out afresh in Gujarad, which compelled him to 
return thither, leaving an army to besiege Daulatabaid. This 
army was defeated and the amirs of the l3eccan, on Nasir-ud- 
din abdicating, elected as their king, Hasan, styled Zafar Khan, 
who ascended the throne as Ala-ud-din Bahman Sah- on August 
3, 1347. 

Bahman Sah, the founder of the Bahamani dynasty of the 
Deccan, divided his kingdom into four Uira\fs or provinces, each 
under the governorship of a Uirafdur or provincial governor. 
The provinces were Berfir, Daulatabad, Bidar and Gulburga^ We 
have, unfortunately, very little information as to the details of 
provincial administration, but it is known that the powers of 
the tarafddrs were very extensive. The larafddrs of Berai; 
whose headquarters were at Elbcptir, governed a tract of 
country far larger than the modern province. BeiTir which, east 
of Burhanpur, was hounded on the north by the Tapi and on 
the east by the Wardha and Pranhita rivers, extended on 
the south to the southern Purna and Godavari rivers and on the 
west approximately to its present limits^ In this large province 
the governor was almost independent. He commanded the 
provincial army, colllected the revenues, and made all appoint¬ 
ments, both civil and military, including appointmemts to • the 
command of forts, which were among the most important of 
all. His duties to the central authority seem to have been con¬ 
fined to the regullar remission of a proportion of the revenue and 
to attending on his sovereign with the army of the province, 
whenever he might be called upon to do so. We know little or 
nothing of the administrative divisions of Berar in these early 
days, but it was probably divided into two principal divisions, 
one on the north, with its capital at Ellicpur and one on the 
south with its capital at Mahur^ which included the district ol 
Yavatmal. The existing paragands date, almost certainly, from 
the period of Hindu rule, and the sarkdrs described in the Am-t- 
Akharl were perhaps a legacy from the days of the Bahamanis. 

It would thus appear that the occupants of Yavatmal district 
whether Gonds or Yadavas were compelled to relax their hold 
when the Muslims consolidated their power in the Deccan, 
Under Bahman Sah Berar was the northernmost province of his 
kingdom, the southern boundary of which was probably the 
Godavari. The fortress of Mahur second in importance to 
Gavilgad only, dominated the southern part of Yavatmal district 
and its strength was usually sufficient to keep the Gonds at bay. 

Haig, Turks and Afghans, 169. 

This was his correct title, as a contemporary inscription and legend on coins 
show. The fantastic epithets bestowed on him by various historians arc connected 
with foohsh stories. Haig, Turks and Afghans, f. n., pp. 170-71 ; 372-73. 

3. Haig, pp. 374-75. 

4 . Haig, op. cit., pp. 374-75- 

s. Haig, p. 383. 
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A fortress of secondary importance which then existed at Kalam 
was the stronghold of the northern part of the district; and the 
garrisons of these two pMces of arms were able as a rule to pre¬ 
vent the Gonds of Canda from crossing the Wardha which was 
probably then as now, the eastern boundary of the district. 

Muhammad 6ah Bahamam, who succeeded his father in 1358, 
elaborated the organization of the four tarafs, and gave to each 
tarafdar a distinctive title, the governor of Berfir being styled 
Majilis-i-Ali. 

The first governor of Berar under the Bahamanis was a 
Persian, Safdar Khan Sistani. In 1362 he commanded the army 
of the province in Muhammad Sah’s expedition into Telahgana 
and was absent from Bera;r on this occasion for two years\ In 
1366, while Muhammad Sah was waging war against Vijaya- 
nagar, Bahram Khan Majindaranl, deputy governor of Daulatii- 
bad, broke into rebellion at the instigation of Kondba Dev, a 
Maratha, and several of the nobles of Berar, who were related to 
Bahram Khan, were involved in the rebellion with him. The 
rebellion was suppressed and its leaders made good their escape 
into Gujarat. At this time highway robbery seems to have been 
rife in the Deccan, for Muhammad 6ah found it necessary to 
issue special orders to the tarafddrs for the suppression of the 
crime. The remedy was drastic. The malefactors were behead¬ 
ed and their heads were sent to the capital. Twenty thousand 
heads were thus collected at Gulburga, and we may presume 
that Safdar Khan sent his shared 

The provinces were not neglected in the reign of Muhammad 
I, who toured in one of them every year unless occupied in war, 
and hunted for three or four months. This information may 
appear trifling, but it enables us to understand to some extent 
how Berar was governed in former days and how it was that a 
kingdom organized as was that of the Bahamanis did not fall to 
pieces sooner than it did. 

Muhammad I died in 1377^ and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Mujahid Sah, who made war against Bukka I of Vijaya- 
nagar. Safdar Khan was summoned to the capital with the 
army of Berar and was sent to besiege Adonl. Bukka I was 
defeated before this fortress fell and the siege was relinquished. 
Mujahid Sah returned slowly through the Raicur Dodb, hmiting 
as he went, and Safdar Khan and the governor of Bidar, know¬ 
ing his rash and impetuous disposition, exerted themselves to 
restrain him from running needless risks in his sport. The king 
wearied of their good advice and much against their will, order¬ 
ed them to return to their provinces. The two governors pur¬ 
sued their way slowly and unwillingly, and shortly afte'r their 

^ Haig, I, pp. 305, 309. 

2. Briggs, II, pp. 325, 326 ; Haig, p. 383. 

3. Ferishta, however, refers to 21st March 1375 as the date of death of Muham¬ 
mad Shah I. 
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departure Mujahid was assassinated, on April 15, 1378\ at the 
instigation of his uncle, Daud, whom he had offended during 
the campaign against the Hindus. Daud hastened to Gulburga 
in order to ascend the throne, but Safdar Khan and the governor 
of Bidar refused to attend him there and turned aside to Bija- 
pur, where the royal elephants were stationed. They seized 
these, divided them between themselves, and returned to their 
provinces with them. Daud Sa.h was assassinated on May 20, 
1378% and was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad !§ah iP. 

On the accession of Muhammad I;I, Safdar Khan and the 
governor of Bidar made their submission and hastened to the 
capital to offer him their congratulations. Early in his reign 
there was a severe famine in Berar and the Deccan. A school 
for famine orphans was established at Ellicpur, where the 
children were brought up in the Muhammedan faith, and 
special allowances were given in all towns to religious teachers 
and to the blind. 

Muhammad II died on' April 20, 1397, and was succeeded by 
his elder son, Ghiyas-ud-din, who was 17 years of age^ In his 
reign Safdar Khan Sistani, the governor of Berar, died in Ellic¬ 
pur. His son, Salabat Khan, who had been a playfellow of the 
young king, was appointed governor of Berar in his father’s 
place, with the title of Majiiis-i-Ali. On June 14, 1397, Ghiyas- 
ud-din was blinded and deposed and his brother §ams-ud-din 
was placed on the throne. He, however, was deposed and im¬ 
prisoned at the end of the year and was succeeded by his cousin. 
Taj-ud-din Firoz Sah. The army of Berar, under Salabat Khan, 
took part in Firoz Silh’s campaign against Harihara II of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1398-99. The campaign was eminently successful and 
Firoz Sah on his return left Pulad Khan, another son of Safdai 
Khan Sistani, in charge of the Rfiicur DodhK But on this 
occasion the absence of the governor from Benlr produced dis¬ 
astrous results, for Narsihgh Dev, the Gond Raja of Kherla, had 
overrun the province from north to south and occupied it. 
NaTsihgh Dev established himself in Mahur. It seems strange 
that the attack was from Kherla rather than from Canda, bui 
Narsihgh Dev was probably instigated by the Sultfin of Mfilva 
and it is not certain that he received no help from Canda. The 
whole of Yavatmail district was now in the hands of the 
invaders. Firoz Sah hastened northwards and, after recapturing 
Mahur, pressed on towards Kherla by way of Yavatmal and 
Amravatl districts. At Elli'chpur he halted and sent on an army 
under the command of his brother Ahmad Khali, the Khan-i- 
Khanan, to punish the Gonds. Ahmad advanced to within a 

Haig, 384 ; Ferishta, however, gives the date as April 14, 1378. 

Ferishta gives the date as Maj^ 21, 1378. 

3. Most English writers, in deference to Ferishta who is obstinately mistaken a 
to this king’s name, style him Mahmud in spite of the evidence of coins, inscription; 
and other historians. Mahmud was his father’s nanciQ-vide Journal of the Asiatu 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIII, part 1. 

4. Briggs, II, p. 353. 

5. Briggs, II, p. 375. 
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short distance of Kherla and was met by the Gk>nd troops under CHAPTER 2 
Narsihgh Dev. The Gonds fought with great determination 
and broke the centre of the Musalmans, slaying §ujat Khan, 

Rustam Khan and Dilavar Khanh The right under the com¬ 
mand of Ahmad Khan, and the left under the command of Mir 
Fazl-ullah Ahju SirajI still stood fast. Fazlullah was told that 
Ahmad Khan had fallen, but wisely forbade his informant to 
circulate the rumour, which turned out to be false. He then 
caused it to be proclaimed that Firoz Sah had come in person 
to the relief of his troops and caused the great drums to be 
beaten. The scattered forces of the Muslims rallied to the 
sound and Mir Fazl-ullah and Ahmad Kha'n managed to join 
the forces and to attack the enemy. Gopal Raj, the son of 
Narsihgh Dev, was taken prisoner, and the Gonds were pursued 
with great slaughter to the gates of Kherla, whither Narsihgh 
Dev arrived only just in time to save his life. Ahmad Khan 
and Fazl-ullah then besieged the fortress and after a lapse of 
two months the Gonds offered to surrender on conditions. The 
Muhammedan generals replied that they had no power to offer 
terms, and that if Narsihgh Dev desired to obtain them it was 
necessary that he and his chief nobles should make their sub¬ 
mission to Firoz Sah in Ellicpur, to which place they were 
offered a safe conduct. This advice was followed, and the mjd 
swore at the foot-stool of Firoz in Ellicpur that he and his 
successors would be faithful liegemen of the Bahamanis as their 
predecessor had been in the days of Bahman Sah. Narsihgh 
Dev was dismissed with honour after paying tribute. After 
receiving the Gond chieftains' humhle submission, Firoz Sah 
returned to Gulburga, but it is not certain whether he returned 
as he had come, through the Yavatmal district, or whether he 
followed the more usual! route through western Bex'ar. 


The names of the Muhammedan nobles killed at the battle of 
Kherla are worthy of attention for, as we have seen, they pro¬ 
bably provided the apocryphal! Abdur Rahman with a local 
habitation and a name. They were four in number and it 
appears probable that the requisite tale of five was completed by 
Salabat Khan, the governor of Berar, for no more is heard of 
this tarafddr, and Firoz §ah, immediately before he left Ellicpur 
for Gulburga, appointed Mir Fazl-idlah Ahju, governor of 
Berar. 


In 1406 Firoz Sah was at war with Vijayanagar and the army War with 
of Berar under Fazl-ullah was employed in the siege of Banka- Vijayanagar 
pur. Ihe expedition was successtul. Bankapur, with the 
country surrounding it, was annexed to the Bahamani domi- 
nions^ and Fazl-ullah and his army returned to Berar. In 1412 
Firoz Sah indulged in an apparently purposeless campaign in 
Gondvana in which the army of Berar probably took a principal 
parti 


Briggs, II, pp. 376-77. 

2. Briggs, II, 384 ; Haig, p. 392. 

3. Haig, p. 393. 




CHAPTER 2. In 1417 Firoz embarked on a disastrous war against Vira 
Vijaya o£ Vijayanagar, near Pangal Mir Fazl-ullah" Anju who, 
Mediaeval army of Berar, played a dominant role in the decisive 

Period. battle of the campaign, in which the iMuslims were defeated, 
The treacherously slain by a Kanarese attendant who had been 

Bahamanis. bribed by his co-religionists. The affairs of the kingdom fell 
into great confusion and nobody was immediately appointed to 
succeed the gallant tarafdar of Berar, but the government of the 
province was probably carried on by the deputy whom Fazl- 
ullah had left behind him when he set out on the fatal 
expedition. 

The Khan-i- \\Tl Ahmad Khan deposed his brother Firoz Sah and 

^Governor^of ascended the throne in Gulburga as Ahmad 6ah I on 

Berar. September 22, 1422. His first care was to bring the war wdth 

the Hindus to a successful conclusion, and in the attainment of 

this object he laid waste the territories of Vijavanagar. After 

one of his actions he was separated from his army while hunting 
and nearly fell into the hands or a band of resolute Hindu 
warriors, but was rescued by Abdul Kadir, a commander of 
200 horse and captain of the guard, whose soldierly precautions 
averted the disaster which Ahmad's foolish behaviour courted. 
Abdul Kadir's reward was the vacant governorship of Berar 
with the title of Khan-i-Jahan'^ in addition to the ex-officio title 
of Majilis-i-Ali. x4bdul Kadir, who held the governorship of 
Berar for nearly forty years, was the son of Muhammad Isa, the 
son of Mahmud, the son of a Turk named Malik Hindui who 
received the title of Imad-iil-Mulk from Bahman Sah. and held 
under that king the appointment of inspector-general of the 
forces. The Khan-i-Jahan was thus a Deccani of Turki descent. 

Ahmad §ah made peace with Vira Vijaya and then set out to 
capture Warahgal, which fell into the hands of Abdul Latif 
Khan-i-Azam, the governor of Bidar. The king then returned 
to his capital. 

The army of Berar bore an honourable part in xA-hmad Sah's 
successes against the Hindus of the south, but the defeat of the 
Muhammedans before the deposition of Firoz, and the absence 
of the provincial army, had encouraged rebels to assert them¬ 
selves in Eastern Berar. Mahur was held bv “an infidel'', 
whether an officer from Cauda or a disaffected Hindu zaminddr 
is doubtful. The fortress of Kalam had also been captured from 
the royal troops either by or at the instigation of the Gond ruler 
of Canda, as will be seen from the action taken by Ahmad §ah. 
Ahmad marched to Mahur and laid siege to the place. The 
garrison offered to surrender on condition that their livts were 
spared. The terms were granted and broken the defenders 
being massacred bv Ahmad Sah's order after they had surren¬ 
dered. Kalam ivas Ahmad’s next care. He marched north- 
through the Yavatmal district and captured this fortress 


Briggs, II, pp. 403-03 ; Haig, pp. 397-98. 
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without difficulty. That the ruler of Canda was largely responsi¬ 
ble for these troubles is evident from the fact that Ahmad Sah, 
who had many other matters to occupy him and would not 
have been likely to waste his strength in acts of wanton aggres¬ 
sion, sent an expedition from Kalam into the Canda dominions 
w^here, besides ravaging the country, the Miisalmans captured a 
diamond mine. The locality of the mine is nor precisely indi¬ 
cated, but it is mentioned again at a later period, and it would 
be interesting to trace the situation of ancient diamond workings 
in Berar. 
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From Kalam Ahmad Sfih marched to Ellicpur, his actions in 
which place, being directed principally towards strengthening 
the northern frontier with a view either to meeting attacks or 
to extending his dominions, do not directly concern the 
Yavatmal district. Having completed his arrangements on the 
northern frontier he retired in a leisurely manner towards Gul- 
barga in 1428, and Hosahg Sah, of Malvai, took advantage of 
this retrograde movement to attack Narsihgh Dev of Kherla, 
whom he had been unable to detach from his allegiance to the 
BahamanI king. The army of Berar under Abdul Kadir, the 
Khan-i-Jahan, was ordered to march to the assistance of Narsihgh 
Dev, while Ahmad §ah returned northwards to its support. His 
leisurely movements fostered the belief that he feared to meet 
Hosahg in the field, and Hosahg openly boasted that 
Ahmad dared not encounter him. Ahmad, much incensed 
hy this boast, setforth to attack Hosahg but was 
dissuaded from doing so by the doctors of religion in 
his camp, and contented himself with sending a message 
to warn Hosahg against interfering with a vassal of 
Gulbarga. After the despatch of this message he retired towards 
the Yavatmal district followed by Hosahg, who was now con¬ 
vinced that Ahmad feared him. Flosahg’s entrance into Berar 
removed the religious scruples which had hitherto restrained 
Ahmad from attacking a brother Muslim, and he halted his 
army and awaited the advance of the army of Malva, which 
moved forward all unprepared for any opposition. The invaders 
suffered a severe defeat and Hosahg §ah fled, leaving the ladies 
of his harem in the hands of the victors. As he fled towards 
Mandii the Gonds of Kherla' fell upon his beaten army and 
completed the heavy tale of slaughter. Ahmad Sab’s religious 
scruples once more asserted themselves, and in compensation 
for the loss which had been inflicted on the army of Malva hy 
an unbelieving foe he despatched Hosahg’s ladies to him under 
the charge of a trusty guard, with many eunuchs whom he pre¬ 
sented to him as a free gift. 

It is only fair to say that there is another version of this story 
of the war between Hosang Sah and Ahmad Sab in Berar and 
that according to that version Ahmad Sah was the aggressor 
and was marching to attack Narsihgh Dev when Hosahg came 
to the latter’s aid. There is something to be said for this ver¬ 
sion, for it is improbable that Narsihgh Dev gave much thought 
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to his allegiance to Gulbarga when Firoz l§ah was in difficulties 
with Vira Vijaya of Vijaynagar, and it is not unlikely that he 
was concerned in the occupation of Mahur and Kalam ; but on 
the whole the version first given is to be preferred. Narsihgh 
Dev accompanied Ahmad §ah on his return march through the 
Yavatmal district, and parted from him at Mahur whence he 
was dismissed with many rich presents. 

In 1433 the Bahamani kingdom was exhausted after a war 
with Gujarat, and Hosahg Sah, taking advantage of its condi¬ 
tion, attacked the territory of the kingdom when Nasir Khan, 
king of Khandes, intervened,, prevented an outbreak of war 
between his two powerful neighbours, and proposed terms of 
peace which were accepted by both parties. These were that 
Hosahg i§ah should retain possession of Kherla, and that Berat 
should continue to form part of Ahmad Sah's kingdom. These 
terms were most unfavourable to Ahmad §ah, and his accept¬ 
ance of them is an indication of the extent to which his kingdon* 
had suffered in the war with Gujarat. It is probable that ir 
consequence of his weakness the Yavatmal district as well as th( 
rest of Berar was subject to inroads from Mallva and Canda 
and the events of his son’s reign bear out this view. 

Ahmad !§ah I died on 19th February 1435 and was succeedec 
by his eldest son, Ala-ud-din Ahmad §ah II, who had marriec 
the daughter of Nasir Khan. This lady, in a fit of jealousy 
complained to her father that her husband was neglecting he: 
for a Hindu mistressb and Nasir Khan prepared to invade hi 
son-in-law’s dominions. Having obtained the assent of Ahma< 
§alh of Gujarat to his enterprise he began to prepare his way b; 
detaching the nobles of Berar from their allegiance to th 
Bahamani king. Nasir Khan claimed descent from the secon< 
Khalifa, Umar-ul-Faruk, and succeeded in persuading many o 
the officers in Berar that the one who fell fighting in the cans 
of the descendants of the greatest of the prophet’s successor 
would receive the reward promised to martyrs for the faith. 1 
is not easy to understand how the officers of Berar were deceived 
for Nasir Khan allied himself with Gonds and probably wit 
the Korkus of the MelghSt also, but many fell into the trap an 
formed a strong party in Berar against the Bahamani kinj 
Nasir Khajr accordingly entered into Berar with all the troops c 
Khandes, a considerable force having been also sent to his ai 
by the Raja of Gondvana. The treacherous officers attempte 
to seize the governor, Khan Jahan, who was too firmly attache 
to the house of Bahamanis to join the invaders ; and he, obtaii 
ing information of their designs, fled to the fortress of Narnal; 
where he shut himself up, and wrote accounts of the state ( 
affairs to his court. The traitors, meanwhile, joined Nas 
Khan, and not only read the Khutba in his name as king < 
Berar, but marched with him to besiege Narnala. 


I. Briggs, II, p. 424. 
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Aia-ud-din Siih, on receiving this iirtelligence called a council 
of his ministers and military chiefs, to concert measures for 
acting at such a critical moment. It was recommended that the 
king should proceed in person against the enemy,, it being pro¬ 
bable that both the kings of Gujarat and Mfilva, as also the 
mis of Gondvana, were prepared to aid in assisting Nasir Khan. 
The king, however, suspecting the fidelity of his chiefs, appoint¬ 
ed Malik-ut-Tujjar, then governor of Daulatabad and leader of 
the foreigners, to conduct the campaign. He requested .the 
king to give him the command of the household troops, and all 
the foreigners, without any Deccanis or Abyssinians, to bring 
the royal affairs in Berar to a prosperous issue^ Ala-ud-din i§ah 
consenting, directed three thousand Moghal bowmen: from the 
body-guards'" to attend him, as also many Moghal officers, who 
had been brought up in the sendee of Firoz §ah- and xAhmad 
Sah. Malik-ut-Tujjar left Daulatabad with 7,000 foreign horse, 
despatching an army on observation to the frontiers of Gujarat 
and Maiva and entered into Bcrar. Khan Jahan, also, having 
found an opportunity of quitting Narnala, joined the king’s 
army at Mehkar. Malik-ut-Tujjar now detached Khan Jahan 
with his troops to Ellicpur and Bajapur, .in order to prevent the 
rms of Gondvana from entering Berar by that route, while him¬ 
self moved with the main body towards: the Rohankhed Ghat, 
where the enemy was encamped. The campaign did not take 
place in the Amaravati district but in Buldhana and Khandes, 
whither Nasir Khan was driven, and ended in the complete dis¬ 
comfiture of the invaders?, but before engagitig Nasir Khan, 
Khalaf Hasan Basri found it necessary to strengthen the garrison 
of Ellicpur, in order to prevent the Korkus from descending on 
the plains. 

It may here be pointed out that though the district of 
Yavatmal did not form part of the theatre of war the assistance 
which the Gone! chieftain rendered to his ally Nasir Khan con¬ 
sisted in the ravaging of Eastern Benin and the Yavatmal dis¬ 
trict must have suffered severely. Fi'om the fact that Alauddin 
Ahmad Sfdi’s generals posted troops in Balfipur and Ellicpur to 
check the incursions of Gonds, it would seem that these incur-' 
sions extended far beyond the limits of the district. 

Ill 1453 Jalal Khan, who had married Ala-ud-din Ahmad's 
sister, rebelled in Telahgana and attempted to raise his son, 
iSikandar Khan, the grandson of Ahmad §ah I, to the throne. 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad §ah assenibled his forces and Jalal Khan 
sen^- Sikandar Khan to IN/lahiir. in . Order that he might create a 
diversion there. Sikandar Khan occupied Mahur and sent a 
message to. Mahmud §ah Khiljl, of Maiva, informing him that 

Khalaf Hasan Basn/(MaHk-ut-TnjiarVwas;.n^^^^ merefianti' The hostility 

of the Deccariis and AhYssinianK.tp the have prevailed 

througfhout thp, long .p.oridii'6f the feign of krhgsiy ' 

Among these hody-gaafds twlfprf§§esJ%^r^ah" 'ShItan and Shah KuHy 
Saltan, both lineal descendants from the glei^fjcon'i^u^hif ^^angi'z Khari. 
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the Bahamam king was dead but that his attendants were con¬ 
cealing the fact of his death for their own ends. He added that 
if Mahmud Sah took the field Berar and Telahgana would fall 
into his hands without a struggle. Mahmud §^.h believed this 
report, and, after consulting Adil, Khan 11, the ruler of Khandes, 
invaded Berar in 1456, marched through the Yavatmal district 
to Mahur, and encamped in the plains about that fortress. On 
hearing of this aggression Ala-ud-din Ahmad §ah changed his 
plans. He left Khvaja Mahmud Galvan to act against Jalal 
Khan in Telahgana ; detailed the army of Berar to watch Adil 
Khan of Khandes and to prevent him from co-operating with 
Mahmud i§ah ; ordered Kasim Beg Safsikan, governor of 
Daulatabad, to march on Mahur ; and himself, with his house¬ 
hold troops and the army of Bijapur, marched towards the same 
fortress. Mahmud i§ah was very wroth when he learnt how he 
had been tricked by Sikandar Khan, and, being unprepared to 
meet Ala-ud-din Ahmad in the field, fled towards Mandu by 
night, leaving behind him an officer with instructions to pre¬ 
vent Sikandar from returning to his former allegiance and to 
send him as a captive to Mandu, should he show any inclina¬ 
tion to make his submission to Ala ud-din Ahmad, ^ikandar 
Khan discovered that he was virtually in custody and contrived 
to elude his jailor and to escape from Mahur with two thousand 
men. He fled to Nalgonda where Khvaja Mahmud Gavan was 
besieging his father, and here both father and son submitted and 
were pardoned. Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Turk, who had been 
governor of Mahur before he was ejected by Sikandar Khan, was 
reinstated by Ala-ud-din Ahmad §ah. 


hivasion of the Ala-ud-din Ahmad II, died in 1458 and was succeeded by his 
^Mahmud of Humayun the Tyrain ” who had hardly ascended the throne 
Malva. when Jalal Khan and Sikandar Khan, the two nobles who had 
rebelled in the previous reign, again rose in rebellion. The 
governor of Berar who had visited the capital for the purpose of 
offering his congratulations to the new king was employed against 
the rebels, but was defeated, and the rising was ultimately 
suppressed by Humayunk We hear no more of Berar during this 
brief and troubled reign. When Humayun Sah was taken ill 
and thought that he would die, he appointed his eldest son, 
Nizam Sah, his successor. Having summoned Khvaja Jahan 
Turk from Berar, and Khvaja Mahmud Gavan from Telahgana^ 
he made his will, constituting them regents and guardians of his 
son during his minority and commanding them strictly, at the 
Same time, to transact no business without the cognisance of the 
Queen-motherl Humayun Sah died on September 4, 1461 and 


Ibid, p. 114. 

mentions that Khvaja Jahan, the Turk, and Nizam-ul-Mulk were sent to 
Warangal to fight the Hindus of Telangana and especially these of the district of 
Deurkonda, who had supported Sikandar Khan. One of the Rajas of Orissa helping 
the Hindus, Khvaja Jahan and Nizam-ul-Mulk were defeated. Khvaja Jahan basely 
attributed the disaster to his colleague and Nizam-ul-Mulk was put to death by 
Humayun Shah. Khvaja Jsdaan was imprisoned. Haig, op. cit ; pp. 410-11. 

3. Makhaduma Jahan Nargis Beg am. 

A-1197—6-B. 
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was succeeded by his son Nizam Sah, aged eight. In 1462 
Mahmud Sah of Malva, taking advantage of the new king’s young 
age, invaded the Deccan by way of western Berar. The army of 
Bidar was employed in keeping off the rdfcis of Telahgana and 
Orissa, who had invaded the Bahamam dominions of the east, 
and the armies of Berar, Daulatabad and Gulburga marched to 
meet Mahmud Sah. A battle was fought at Kandhfir about 
seventy miles north of Bidar, and the Bahamanl forces were 
defeated. Nizam Sah was carried off by h’s mother to Firozabad 
near Gulburga while Mahmud §ah of Malva .sacked Bidar. He 
had begun to lay siege to the citadel when he heard that Mahmud 
6ah of Gujarat, to whom Nizam Sah’s mother had appealed for 
help, had reached the north-western frontier of the Bahamani 
kingdom with 80,000 horse. Mahmtxd Gavan, one of the chief 
nobles of Bahamam kingdom, joined the Gujaratis with five or 
six thousand cavalry, and continued to raise and borrow troops 
until he was able to take the field with an army of 40,000 Deccani 
and Gujarati horse. He sent 10,000 Deccani horse into Berar to 
cut off the invader’s retreat and marched towards Bidar with the 
remainder of his force. Encamping between Bad and Kandhar 
he cut off the besiegers’ supplies buit would not risk a battle, 
though Mahmud Sah of Malva could not put more than 30,000 
horse into the field. At length the army of Malva was starved 
out and Mahmud §ah of Malva, after blinding his elephants and 
burning his heavy baggage, retreated northwards through eastern 
Berar. He was pursued and harassed throughout his retreat by 
Mahmud Gavan and the ten thousand horse which had been 
awaiting him in Berar. In order to avoid Mahmud Gavan on 
the one hand and escape from Mahmud Sah of Gujarat on the 
other, he resolved to retreat through the hills of the Melghat 
and engaged one of the Korku rajas of that tract as a guide. 
After leading him by Ellicpur and Akot the rdjd took him into 
the hills and there intentionally led him astray. In the Melghat 
the army of Malva perished by the thousands from heat and 
thirst and by the attacks of the Korkus, who were instigated by 
their rdjd. When the remnant of the army at length emerged 
from the wild hilly country, Mahmud !§ah of Malva had the 
Korku rdjd put to deathb 

Nizam §ah, the twelfth king of the Bahamanl dynasty ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1461 a^ the age of eight in Bidar, whither 
capital had been removed by Ahmad §ah 1. Mahmfid §ah K 
of Malva. taking advantage of the extreme youth of N' 
invaded his dominions by way of Western Berar, dr'" 
young king from his capital, and laid siege to the C’ 

Bidar. But Nizam Saih’s nobles appealed for help to ’ 

Sah of Gujarat, who soon appeared on the frontier witn 
horse, and rallied their own forces. The retreat of MahnCi 
Malva by way of Western Berat was now cut off, and K 
Mahmud Gavan, with an army composed of the troops whi< 
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had succeeded in rallying and some cavalry placed at his disposal 
by the king of Gujarat, was closing in upon him from the west, 
and cut off his supplies. The army of Malva was now reduced 
to great distress, and Mahmud Sah Khiljl was compelled to raise 
the siege of Bidar and set forth on a disastrous fetreat through 
the Yavatmal district. Here* he was harassed by Khvaja Mahmud 
Gavan, who hung upon his rear with 40.000 horse, by an army 
of 10,000 horse which had been thrown into Beiair to cut off his 
retreat, and which menaced his left flank. The retreating army 
suffered severely ditring its march through the district, and the 
miserable remnant of it was nearly exterminated by th^ Korkus 
in the Melghat before it could reach Maiidu. 

Nizam §ah died on July 30, 1463 and was succeeded by his 
brother Muhammad III, surnamed Laskarl or !‘the soldier”. 

In 1467 Niz3m-ul-Mulk, the Turk, who had commanded the 
left wing in the battle of Kandhar against Mahmud §ah of 
Malva, was appointed governor of Berar and was ordered to 
capture Kherla, where a Gond prince still owed allegiance to 
Malva. The army of Berar marched against Kherla and besieged 
it and the army of Mfdva. in an attempt to raise the siege, was 
signally defeated. Kherla fell, but two Rajputs^ of the place 
approached Nizrim-ul-Mulk under the pretence of making their 
submission to him and assassinated him. They then attacked his 
attendants and were put to death. The two officers next in 
authority to Nizam-ul-Mulk were Yusuf Adil Khair, afterwards 
the founder of the Adil §ahT dynasty of Bijapur, and Daryfi 
Khan, the Turk. These nobles argued that the desperate enter¬ 
prise of the two Rajputs could not have been undertaken other¬ 
wise than at the instigation of some of the inhabitants of Kherla 
and a massacre of there unfortunates, with their waves and 
children, fclknved. Yusuf and Darya left a force to hold Kherla 
and returned to Bidar with the body of their late leader. Muham¬ 
mad Sah approved of their action and bestowed Kherla upon 
them in Jahdgir. Mahmud Sah of Malva now sent an embassy 
to Muhammad &:\h and reminded him of the treaty between 
Ahmad §ah BahamanT and Hosafig §ah of Malva, in which it 
was stipulated that Kherla should belong to Mfilva and Berar 
to the Bahamams. He besought Muhammad §ah not to be a 
breaker of treaties, or the means of stirring up strife between 
Musalmans. Muhammad Sah returned to him a dignified reply 
by Saikh Ahmad, the Sadr, and §arIf-ul-MuIk. He thanked God 
that no one of the race of Bahaman had ever been known to 
'break a treaty and reminded Mahmud §ah that when the affairs 
of the Bahamani kingdom were in confusion after the accession 
of the boy-king Nizam Sah it was Mahmud himself who had 

Haig, p. 430. Sayyad Ali says that he was killed by the commandant of the 

fort. 

There is some conflict of authorities here. Some historians give the name pf 
Yusuf Adil Khan, the Deccani, a much less distinguished person, but a bitter enemy 
of Yusuf Adil Khan Savai, as he was called. On the whole the account given in the 
text is the more probable. . ^ . 
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broken faith by invading the Bahamani dominions. In every 
corner of the empire of Karnata, which was still in the hands of 
the infidels, there were many fortresses like Kherla and since 
these were ready to his hand he had no wish to deprive a brother 
Musalman of his fortresses. A new treaty was concluded where- 
by either sovereign bound himself by the most solemn oaths not 
to molest or invade the dominions of the other, and Kherla, 
which had been annexed to Berar, was handed back by Muham¬ 
mad Sah to the king of Malva.^ 
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The governorship of Berar seems to have remained vacant for Fateh-ullah 
a few years after the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk, until fmad-td-Mulk* 
in 1471 Fatehmllah Imad-ul-Mulk was made governor. This 
amir is w'orthy of a special note for he founded the Imad Sahi 
dynasty, which reigned in Berar for a period of eighty years. 

He was a Brahman of Vijayanagar who was captured by the 
Musalmans in 1422 early in the reign of Ahmad §ah and was 
bestowed on the Khan-i-Jahan, who was appointed governor of 
Berar immediately after the conclusion of the campaign, and was 
brought up as a Musalman, but never forgot his Brahman descent 
or his native land. Fateh-ullah had spent all his service, if we 
except .temporary periods of absence in the field, in Berar and 
was a very fair instance of the strength and the weakness of the 
provincial system of the Bahamani kingdom. He seems to have 
been sincerely attached to the province, despite his pride of race 
and descei:j|, and to have been at the same time a faithful 
servant of the Bahamanis. In his later years, when troubles 
gathered thick and fast ^*ound the head of the descendant of 
Bahman Sah and when the provincial governors were driven 
rather than tempted to rebellion, he was regarded as the Nestor 
of the Deccan, and his entire freedom from party prejudice was 
displayed in his grief and anger at the unjust execution of 
Mahmud Gavan, a foreigner, and in his unwavering friendship 
for Yusuf Adil Khan Saval another foreigner, who differed 
from him in religion, being a staunch Sidh while Fateh-ullah 
was an equally staunch Sunni. 


Berar suffered, with the rest of the Deccan, from the terrible 
two years of famine in 1473 and 1474 and most of those who 
escaped death from starvation fled to Mfilva and Gujarat. In 
the third year rain fell, but prosperity was slow to return, for 
there were few left to till the soil and the wanderers returned by 
slow degreesx 

In the campaigns of Muhammad III in Orissa, Telangana and the Redistrihutic. 
Peninsula, Fateh-ullah, with the army of Berar, bore a share. In of provinces. 
1480, before these campaigns had been brought to a close, the four 
provinces into which the Deccan had been divided by Bahman §ah 
were^ sub-divided into eight. Berar was divided into the two new 
provinces of northern Berar, named Gavil, and southern Berar, 

Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas,^. 140. 

Haig, 417. 
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named Mahur, the whole of the Yavatmal district being includ¬ 
ed in the latter, which remained under the governorship of 
Khudavand Khan, the African while Fateh-ulLah Imad-ul-Mulk 
retained the governorship of Gavil. At the same time the powers 
of the provincial governors were much curtailed. Many para- 
ganas' of the provinces were made khas and were administered 
by officers appointed direct by the crown, while the governors 
were allowed to appoint a commandant only to the chief fort in 
each province, all other commandants of forts being appointed 
direct by the king. These belated reforms caused much dis¬ 
satisfaction among some of the tamfdars^ but the faithful 
Fateh-ullah, though stripped of half his province, seems to have 
taken no exception to them. The malcontents, however, entered 
into a conspiracy against Mahmud Gavan, the author of the 
reforms, and compassed his death on April 5, 148 F. Muham¬ 
mad III who was their dupe discovered his minister’s innocence 
when it was too late and bitterly repented his action. Fateh- 
ullah Imad-ul-Mulk and Khudavand Khan, with the troops of 
BenTr, left the royal camp and encamped at a distance of two 
leagues from it. When asked the reason of this move Fateh- 
ullah boldly replied that when so old and faithful a servant as 
Mahmud Gavan could be murdered on the lying reports of false 
witnesses nobody within the king’s reach was safe. The wretch¬ 
ed king, now smitten with remorse, sent a secret message 
imploring them to return that he might take counsel with them 
regarding the punishment of those who had brought Khvaja 
Mahmud to his death, but Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan 
replied that they would shape their conduct on that of Yusuf 
Adil Khan, who was then absent on a distant expedition. 
Yusuf was at once recalled and joined Fateh-ullah and Khuda¬ 
vand Khan. The three tarafddrs then entered the royal camp 
and made their demands. They did not succeed in bringing the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy to punishment, but Yusuf obtain¬ 
ed the province of Bijapur, which enabled him to make provi¬ 
sion for the followers of the deceased minister. Shortly after 
this the tarafddrs were dismissed to their provinces. 


Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan were recalled from Berar short¬ 
ly afterwards in order that they might attend Muhammad III 
on a progress through the province of Bijapur. They obeyed 
the summons, but on the march and in camp placed a distance 
between themselves and the royal camp and saluted the king 
from afar when he marched. In this manner the armies reach¬ 
ed Belgahv, whence the tarafddrs were ordered to accompany 
the king to Goa and the Kofikan, which they refused to do. 
Yusuf Adi], Khan, however, marched to the aid of ‘ Goa, then 
besieged by Rajasekhara of Vijayanagar, while Muhammad III 
marched to Firozabad. Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khali 
refused to accompany him any further, and returned to Berar 
without leave. Muhammad felt their defection deeply, but 


Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas,p. 160. 
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dared not resent it, for he knew that their mistrust of him was CHAPTJEtl ^*. 
justified and that civil war would but hasten the disruption of 
his kingdom. 
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Muhammad §ah died of drink on 22nd March 1482, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud Sah, a boy of twelve ; all power 
in the capital was held by Malik Hasan Nizam-ubMulkb the 
principal enemy of the late Mahmud Gavan who was now 
minister of the kingdom. Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, on visiting 
the capital to congratulate the young king on his accession, was 
made titular minister of the kingdom, his son Saikh Ala-ud-din 
being appointed his deputy in northern Berar, but the intrigues 
and massacres of the capital were not to the veteran’s taste% and 
he returned to ELlicpur without having exercised the duties of 
his post at the capitaP. 


Accession of 
Mahmud Shah. 


Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated before 1465 
and affairs in Bidar went from bad to worse. The young king 
showed a precocious bent towards debauchery and the adminis¬ 
tration passed into the hands of KaMm Barld, a Turk. The 
tarafdars, well aware that all orders issued were the orders of 
Kasim Barld, ignored messages from the capital, and were 
practically independent attending only occasionally with their 
armies when summoned to do so. This attendance only 
accentuated the humiliation of the nominal ruler, whose 
splendour was utterly eclipsed by that of the armament which 
the tarafddrs brought into the field. 


In 1490 Malik Ahmad, the son of Malik Hasan Nizam-til- Fateh-ullah 
Mulk, having founded Ahmadnagar and made preparations for. ^f^depen^nu 
securing his independence, invited Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur 
and Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk of Gavil to join him in assuming 
the style and insignia of royalty\ Although Fateh-ullah Imad 
Sah was considered Sultan of Berar, the Yavatmal district and 
the rest of Southern Berar, remained for some years under the 
rule of Khudavand Khan of Mahur, who was as independent of 
Gavil as he was of Bidar, though he seems never to have com¬ 
mitted himself to a' formal declaration of independence. The 
compact was sealed by the consent of each of these three 
provincial governors, and each had the khutbd read in the 
mosques of his kingdom in his own name, omitting that of 
Mahmud Sah Bahamani. Henceforth these rulers will be 
known by the titles Yusuf Adil §ah, Ahmad Nizam §ah and 
Fateh-ullah Imad gah, though Yusuf and Fateh-ullah appear to 
have been very chary of using the royal title. 


Dr. B. G. Kunte : Ahmadnagar chi Nizamshahi, p. 2. 
Haig, p. 423. 

3. Briggs, II, p. 528. 

4 , Haig, pp. 425-26, foot-note. 
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The supremacy of Kasim Band in the capital had, however, 
convinced Fateh-iilkih of the necessity for. some, decisive step, 
and the veteran statesman had already prepared himself for 
possible opposition by improving the defences of Gavilgad and 
Narnala. 

Although Fateh-ulilah had declared himself independent he 
still regarded himself, to some exjtent, as a vassal ot the Baha- 
mani king. Thus in 1494, when a rebel named Bahadur Gilani, 
who had established himself on the western coast of the 
Deccan, committed, in Gujarat, excesses which caused Mahmud 
§ah of that country to demand his punishment at the halids of 
Mahmud Sah: Bahamanl, Fateh-ullrih Imad §ah, together with 
Yusuf Adil t§ah and Ahmad Nizam Sah, responded to his old 
master's appeal and aided him against the rebel, who was 
defeated and slain after a long and arduous campaign. But the 
aid thus rendered differed from the submissive attendance of 
the tarafddrs for the Siiltwis did not attend in person but. sent 
contingents. 

In 1504 Yusuf Adil Sah, who was a Sicih, had the khutbd read 
in the mosques of the Bijapur kingdom after the Sidh fashion, 
he being the first Muhammedan ruler in India to make this 
public profession of the Sidli faith. Amir Baiid who had 
succeeded his father, Kasim Barld, in that same year sent 
notices in Mahmud Sah’s name to Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, 
Khiidavand. Khan of Mahur, and Sultfm Kull Kutub-ukMulk, 
who had been appointed governor of Telahgana and had esta¬ 
blished himself at Golconda, asking them to combine to stamp 
out the heresy. The resuh of the appeal was curious. Sultan 
Kull Kutub-ul-Mulk ,who was himself a devoted Sidh, responded 
to it at once, apparently , on ,the ground that Yusuf Adil Sah’s 
act was a, more pronounced declaration of opposition to Baha- 
nianl traditions, than his mere assumption of independence. 
Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, and Khudavand Khan on the other hand, 
though both were professed Sunnis, showed very clearly their 
disinclination to act against their old ally and excused them¬ 
selves. As to what followed, thete is a conflict of authority, 
Feristii says that Amir Barld Was much perplexed by the contu¬ 
macy of the two chiefs of .Berar and .applied to Ahmad Nizam 
S3h= for aid which was promptly rendered. Ali-&in Aziz-ullah 
Tabatabai, whovse dates do not agree with those of Ferista, 
though he. is clearly referring to the same incident, writes that 
Mahmud Sah, on becoming aware of Fateh-ullah Imad Sah’s 
refusal to take .the field against .Yusuf Adil .§ah, marched into 
Berar, whereupon Fateh-ullah, who was no more willing to take 
up arms against the Bahamanl than against Yusuf, made his 
submission to him. Ferista’s account is to be preferred., for .he 
was, though sometimes misinformed, always impartial, whereas 
the author of the Bnrhdn-i-Mdsir was an uncompromising 
partisan of the Nizam Sahl kings and also strangely enough, a 
strenuous supporter of the fiction that Mahmud Sah was as 
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independent a king as any of his forefathers. Moreover, imme¬ 
diately after- its account of these events, the Burhdn-i-Masir 
goes wildly astray in its references to Fateh-ulLah Imad Sah 
and Yusuf AdU Sah. The following is the true account of what 
happened. Amir Baiid with Mahmud Sah, Sultan Kuli Kutub- 
ul-Mulk, Ahmad Nizam Sah, and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Deccani, 
marched against Yusuf Adil Sah, who, finding that his external 
foes and the Sminis in his own kingdom were too strong for 
him, Left Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Turk, to hold Gulburga and the 
surrounding country, sent his infant son Ismail with Kama I 
Khan, the Deccani, to BijaljDur, and made the best of his way, 
with 5,000 horse, to the territories of his old friend Fateh-ullah 
Imad Sah, closely pursued by the allies who followed him 
almost to the gates of Gavilgad. Fateh-ullah was again greatly 
perplexed^ Fie would not give up the refugee, he would not 
tight for the Sidh religion, and in no circumstances would he 
draw the sword against the Bahamanl king. He, therefore, 
despatched Yusuf Adil Sah to Baud Khan of Khandes, while 
he proceeded to make terms with the invaders of Berar. His 
methods are a fair example of the astuteness which he seems 
always to have brought into play in the interests of justice 
and toleration. He sent envoys to Ahmad Nizam Sah and 
Sultan Kutub-ul-Mulk to apprise them of his view of the quarrel 
which was that Amir Barid well-known, he said, as ' the fox of 
the Deccanwas not actuated in his persecution of Yusuf Adil 
Sah by religious scruples, but merely desired to gain possession 
of Bijapur. Should he attain his object, the old diplomatist 
added, the position of those who held the other provinces of the 
kingdom would not be enviable, for Amir Barid already filled the 
Bahamanl king in the hollow of his hand and wanted but an 
addition to his territorial possessions to make him supreme in 
the Deccan. This entirely correct view of the situation impressed 
itself on Ahmad Nizfim Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk, who at once 
returned to their provinces without even going through the form 
of bidding Mahmud Sah farewell. The SiiUnn of Berar was now 
free to deal with the Sultan of Bidar. He represented to Mahmud 
that there was nothing to be gained by prosecuting the war and 
that the wisest course was to proclaim that Yusuf was pardoned 
and to return to Bidar. Mahmud Sah was inclined to accept this 
counsel, but Amu\Barid did not intend to let Bijapur slip through, 
his fingers so easily and was about to carry Mahmud off to 
besiege Bidar, but meanwhile Yusuf Adil Sah had heard of the 
retreat of Ahmad Nizam Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk and returned 
with all haste from Burhanpur to Gavilgad. He now took the 
field against Mahmud Sah, or rather against Amir Barid, who 
perceiving that he was no match for Yusuf and Fateh-iilklh in 
combination, hurriedly retreated to Bidar, leaving Berar in peace. 
The minister Amir Barid put the king under greater restraint 
than before. Weary of the situation Mahmud Sah found the 
means to effect his escape to Gavil in Berar where he procured 
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assistance from Imad-ul-Mulk who marched with him towards 
the capital. Amir Barld shutting himself up in the citadel, 
applied for relief to Burhiin Nizam-ul-Mulk, the son of the late 
Ahmad Nizam Sah/ who despatched Khvaja Jahan to join him 
with considerable force. Amir Barid and his ally now rallied 
forth against the troops of Imad-uhMulk, who prepared to receive 
them, and drew up his army for actions The king joined the 
line as soon as possible, but suddenly spurring his horse, galloped 
over to Amir Barld’s army. Imad-ul-Mulk immediately retreated 
with precipitation towards his own country and the minister 
returned triumphantly into the city with the king. 

The date of the death of Fateh-ullah Imad Sah is variously 
given as 1504 and 1510. The latter seems to be a mistake. His 
age, when he was taken from Vijayanagar in 1422, is not given, 
and we are merely told that he was then a boy^. Assuming his 
age to have been ten years at that time he must have been 82 
years of age at the time of his death. Fateh-ullah was succeeded 
by his son Ala-ud-din Imad Sah, of whom Ferista contradictorily 
says that he was the first of the dynasty to use the royal title. 
There can be Little doubit that his father used it occasionally, 
certainly in his correspondence with Yusuf Adil §ah and Ahmad 
Nizam §ah, to w^hom he w^ould not have admitted himself to be 
inferior, but it is likely that he refrained from using it in corres¬ 
pondence with the BahamanI king. 

The early part of Ala-ud-din’s reign is obscure. According to 
one authority he quietly succeeded his father, but according to 
another he was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgiri, in Telahgana 
at the time of his father's death, in the power of Amir Barld 
and remained in captivity until he was rescued by one of the 
sons of Khudavand Khan of Mahur. On his release Ala-ud-din 
is said to have proceeded at once to Gavilgad and to have assumed 
the government of his father’s kingdom, while Mahmud §ah 
BahamanI, at the request of Yustif Adil Sah, conferred upon him 
his father's title of Imad-uI-Mulk. This story is improbable. In 
the first place the dates are all wrong, for Fateh-ullah is represent¬ 
ed as having died before 1500, whereas he was certainly alive in 
1504, and in the second place it is highly improbable that Fateh- 
ullah, who had, as we have seen, great power and influence in 
the Deccan would have left his son—his only son so far as we 
know—in the hands of his greatest enemy, ‘the fox of the 
Deccan ’. The more probable story is that which represents 
Ala-ud-din Imad §ah as quietly succeeding his father in Ellicpur. 


1. In 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died and was succeeded by his son Burhan I. 

2. It happened that the king was bathing at the time ; and the messenger sent by 
Imad-ul-Mulk to inform him of the enemy’s approach insolently remarked, within 
his hearing, that it was no wonder a prince who could be so employed at such a critical 
moment should be the derision of his nobles. The king, stung with the reproof and 
enraged at what he thought proceeded from the insolence of Imad-ul-Mulk, joined 
Amir Barid’s army. Briggs op. cit.y ii, p. 551. 

3. Briggs, HI, pp. 485-86. 
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In 1509 Burhan Nizam Sah succeeded his father Ahmad in 
Ahmadnagar at the age of seven.^ The administration of that 
kingdom was in the hands of Mukammal Kharf, who had been 
Ahmad’s minister, and the Deccani nobles of the State, whose 
predominance was distasteful to the ‘ foreigners i.e., the Persian 
and Turki soldiers of fortune who always formed a political party 
of their own in the Deccan. The foreigners conspired to over¬ 
throw the Deccanis, and on the failure of their ploP fled from 
Ahmadnagar with 8,000 horse and took refuge with Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sah in Ellicpur. They found no difficulty in persuading 
him that the affairs of Ahmadnagar were in hopeless confusion 
and that the conquest of that kingdom would be an easy task. 

Ala-ud-din, without waiting to consider how far the interests 
of the fugitives had coloured their story, collected his troops 
from Gavilgad and Ellicpur and marched for the frontier. 
Mukammal Khan was prepared and met him. After a severely 
contested battle victory declared itself for AhmadnagaP, and 
Ala-ud-din with the army of Berar fled to Ellicpur. The army 
of Ahmadnagar followed up its victory and laid waste the 
greater part of south-western Berar, pressing Ala-ud-din so hard 
that he deserted his country and fled to Burhanpur, where he 
besought Adil Khan III, the ruler of Khandes, to use his good 
offices in the cause of peace-\ Adil Khan of Khandes and his 
doctors of religion brought about a peace, but quarrels soon 
broke out afresh. 

In 1514 Mahmud Sah made an abortive attempt to escape from 
the clutches of Amir Barld. It failed owing to his own slothful¬ 
ness and readiness to take ofEence, and its failure seems to have 
exasperated Khudavand Khan of Mahur who occupied himself in 
raiding and ravaging Amir Baiid's territory in the direction of 
Kandhar and Udgir until, in 1517, Amir Barld, taking Mahmud 
Sah with him, marched against Mahur and captured it, slaying 
Khudavand Khan and his eldest son, Sharza Khan. Another son, 
Mahmud Khan", was appointed to the command of Mahur as the 
servant of Ala-ud-din Imad Sah, a political concession which was 
evidently intended to hinder the Sultan of Berar from interfering 
in the affairs of Bidar. 

Khudavand Khan, though apparently independent, had always 
been on the most friendly terms with Fateh-ullah and invariably 
acted in concert with him ; but Berar was once more united on 
the death of the governor of Mahur, and the Yavatmal district 
became part of Ala-ud-din’s kingdom. 
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I Briggs, III, p. 211. 

2 . Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi,p^ 41. 

3 . Ibid, p. 41. 

4 . Ibid, pp. 41-42. 

5. Briggs III, p. 214. 
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Burhan Nizam Sah’s grandfather,- Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Miilk, 
was descended of a Brahman family which had held the here- . 
ditary office of kuikarm or palviin in Pathri, near the Godavari 
river. For some reason or another, probably the proselytizing 
zeal of one of the Bahamani kings, tne ancestor of Hasan had 
fled from Pathri and taken refuge in the Hindu kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar. Malik Hasan, wnose original name was Tima 
Bhat, had been captiu'ed like Fateh-ullati Imad-ui-Mulk, in one 
of the campaigns against Vijayanagar, and brought up as a 
Muslim. When he attained power and the governorship of a 
province to the border of which his ancestral home was adjacent, 
his relatives flocked from Vijayanagar to Ahmadnagar and urged 
his son, Ahmad-Nizam Sfih, to include in his dominions the town 
of Pathri which lay on the southern border of Berar. Mukammal : 
Khan wrote, by command of Burhan Nizam §ah, proposing that ^ 
Ala-ud-din Imad §ah. should cede Pathri to Ahmadnagar in 
exchange for a richer paragmid. Ala-ud-din refused to listen to - 
this proposal and began to fortify Pathri. Mukammal Khan 
then complained that the establishment of a military post so close 
to the frontier would give rise to depredations on the part of the 
more lawless members of the garrison and consequent hostilities 
between Ahmadnagar and Berar. iVla-ud-din paid ’ no heed to : 
the protest, completed his fort and returned to Ellicpurb In ; 
1518 Mukammal Khan, under the pretence that Burhan Nizam ■ 
6ah wished to enjoy the cool air of the hills aoove Daulatabad I 
and visit the caves of Ellora, collected a large army and marched I 
in a leisurely way to Daul(atrd)ad, whence he made a sudden 
forced march on Pathri. The town was taken l)y escalade and . 
the army of Ahmadnagar possessed itself of the whole paragand, 
Burhan having attained his object returned to his capital Leaving 
Miyan Muhammad Ghoii, an officer who had greatly distinguish¬ 
ed himself in the assault, to govern the paragemd with the title 
of Kamil Khair. Ala-ud-din Imad Sfih was not strong enough : 
to resent this aggression at the time, and though it rankled in his 
memory he suffered himself to be cajoled six years later by 
Mulla Haidar AstrabadI, an envoy from Ahmadnagar, into an 
alliance with Burhan Nizam iSah, who was then engaged in ; 
an acrimonious dispute with Ismail Adil Sah regarding the posses- : 
sion of the fortress of Solapurl In 1524 a battle was fought at 
^olapnr and Ala-ud-din, whose army was opposed to a wing of i, 
the Bijlipurls commanded by Asad Khan of Bclgahv, was utterly 
defeated and withdrew by rapid marches and in great disorder 
to Gavilgad, forsaking his ally. Burlnln Nizam Sah was defeat¬ 
ed and forced to retreat to Ahmadnagar. 

Ala-ud-din Imad Sah now perceived his error in allying himself 
with Burhan, and Ismail Adil §ah, anxious to weaken Ahmad¬ 
nagar as much as possible, persuaded Sultan Kull Kiitub §ah in 


Ahmadnagarchi Nizamsliahii p. 48 f. n. 

2. Ibid, p. 48. 

3. Briggs, III, pp. 216-17. 
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i 1527 to aid Ala-ud-din in recovering Pathrd. The allies succeed- 
^ ed in wresting Pathrl for a time from Biirhan, but he entered 
into an alliance with Amir Barld of Bidar and marched from 
Ahmadnagar to Pathri, the fortifications of wBich place, in the 
j course of a cannonade of two month's duration, he succeeded in 
i destroying. The place fell again into his hands and once more 
I the paragand as annexed to Ahmadnagar and bestow’’ed upon 
I some cousins of Burhan Nizam §ah who still adhered to the faith 
j of their fathers. Burhan w^as not disposed to regard the recap- 
I ture of Pathrl as a sufficient punishment for Ala-ud-din, and 
■ having captured Mahur occupied southern B'crar. He now turn¬ 
ed his eyes towards Ellicpur and formed the design of annexing 
the wBole of Berar to his kingdom. Ala-ud-din, who had been 
deserted by Sultan Kiill Kiitub Sah, w^as in no position to face 
the allied armies of Ahmadnagar and Bidar. He, therefore, fled 
from Ellicpur to. Biirhanpur and sought assistance from Miran 
Muhammad Sah of Khandes. Miran Muhammad responded to 
the appeal and marched with his unfortunate ally into Berar. 
The armies of Berar and Khandes met the allied armies of 
x'^hmadnagar and B’dar in battle and w^'ere utterly defeated-. We 
are not told where this battle was fought, but it was probably 
not far south of E'licpur, towards w^hich place the invaders had 
i marched from Mahur, and may have been in the immediate 
: neighbourhood of the town. Burhan Nizam ^5ah now held practi¬ 

cally the whole of Berar including Yavatmal district and captured 
300 elephants and the whole of Ala-ud-din's artillery and stores. 
Ala-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah fled to Biirhanpur and 
thence sent a message to Bahadur §ah of Gujarat, imploring his 
assis^'ance.' Bahadur Sah snatched at the opportunity of interfer¬ 
ing in the affairs of the Deccan and in 1528 sent a large army 
by way of Nandurbar and Sultaiipur towards Ahmadnagar, and 
also entered Berar. Burhan Nizam &ah was much perturbed by 
the appearance of this formidable adversary on the scene. He 
made a wild appeal for help to Babar, not yet firmly seated on 
;the throne of Delhi, and more reasonable appeals to Sultan Kull 
Kutub Sah of Golconda and Ismail Adil Sah of Bijapur. The 
former was engaged in. w-arfare with the Hindus of Telahgana 
jand professed himself unable to send assistance, but Ismail sent 
j 6.000 picked horse and much treasured 

I Bahadur Sah entered Yavatmal district in Berar on the pretext 
} .of restoring Pathrl and southern Berar to Ala-ud-din, but having 
I seeri: the country he desired it for himself and made no haste to 
; leave. This was ve^-y soon perceived by Ala-ud-din, who repent¬ 
ed of his folly and ventured to suggest to Bahadur Sah that the 
i Ahmadnagar kingdom should be the theatre of war. He promis- 

i ed that if Bahadur 5ah would conquer that kingdom for him he 
would resign the kingdom of . Berar. Bahadur Sah accepted the 
offer and advanced against Burhan Nizam Sah, who was now 

Briggs, III, p. 217. 

I • . 2 . Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 5'1 f. n. 

ii : AhmadnagarchiNizamshahi.pp. 5]-52 
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encamped on the plateau of Bid. Amir Barld fell upon t 
advancing foes and slew two to three thousand of the Gujarat 
This enraged Bahadur !§ah, who sent 20,000 horse against An 
Barld. The battle soon became general, and the Deccanis we 
defeated and fled to Paranda. Being pursued thither they aga 
fled to Junnar, w^hile Bahadur Sah occupied Ahmadnagar. He 
he remained until supplies, which the Deccanis cut off, becar 
scarce. He then marched to Daulatabad and left Ala-ud-d 
Imad Sah and the amirs of Gujarat to besiege that fortress wh; 
he encamped on the plateau above it. Burhan Nizam 6ah nc 
made a fervent appeal to Ismail Adil :§ah for further assistani 
Ismail replied with expressions of goodwill, sent five hundred 
his most efflcient cavalry, and expressed regret that the host 
attitude of the Raja of Vijayanagar prevented him from leavi: 
his capital. Burhan wanted the prestige of IsmalFs preseu 
with his army, not a regiment of cavalry. In the circumstanc 
he did the best he could, collected all the troops that could 
raised between Junnar and Ahmadnagar and ascended into t 
Daulatabad plateau. Here a battle was precipitated by t 
incautious valour of Amir Barld, and although the issue hung 1 
some time in the balance, the Deccanis were again defeated. 


The problem now w^as not an equitable decision of the dispt 
between the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar, but the expulsic 
of an inconvenient intruder who was strong enough to up 
entirely the balance of power in the Deccan. Burhan Nizj 
Sah opened negotiations with Ala-ud-din Imad Sah and profess 
himself ready to restore all that had been captured by hi 
Ala-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah were now as appreh( 
sive as their former enemies of Bahadur Sah's intentions a 
approached Khudavand Khan, the latter’s minister, with 
request that his master would leave the Deccan. Khuda'va 
Khan replied that Bahadur Sah had not come uninvited, a 
that if the Sultans of the Deccan composed their differences 
would be well. The intimation was sufficient. Ala-ud-din Im 
^ah sent his surplus supply of grain to the Defenders of Daula 
bad and returned to Ellicpur. Bahadur §ah and Mir 
Muhammad Sah decided that they would do well to return 
their capitals before the rains rendered both the country a: 
the rivers impassable. They retreated after stipulating that t 
boundaries of Berar and Ahmadnas:ar should remain in stat 
quo a77te hellimi, that the khutbd should be read in both kii 
doms in the name of Bahadur Sah and that both Ala-ud-c 
and Burhan should pay a war indemnity. Yavatmal distr 
was thus once more included in the dominions of Ala-ud-c 
Ima'd §ah. * Miran Muhammad Sah, after his return 
Burhanpur, called upon Burhan Nizam Sah to fulfil his oblij 
tions by restoring to Ala-ud-din Pathri and Mahur and all t 
elephants and other booty which had been captured near EH 
pur. Burhan’s reply to this message was to return to Mir 
Muhammad some elephants which had been captured frc 
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him, on receiving which Miran Muhammad desisted from 
urging on Burhan the fulfilment of his compact with Ala-ud- 
din\ The inveterate plotter Amir ‘Ali’ Barld had tried to 
tamper with the loyalty of the contingent sent from Bijapur to 
the assistance of Ahmadnagar, and Ismail, to punish him, 
marched to Bidar. Amir Barld, now an old man, left the 
defence of the fortress to his sons and sought help of Sultan 
Kull Kutub Sah. Ismail defeated a relieving force from Gol- 
conda and Amir Ali withdrew to Udgir and begged 'Alaud-din’ 
ImSd Sah to help him. *Ala-ud-din' would not oppose Ismail 
but he marched to Bidar and interceded with him but Ismail 
refused to hear of any negotiations until Bidar should have 
surrendered. It was surrendered when Amir 'Ali’ was about to 
be trampled to death by an elephant, and Ismail entered the 
capital of the Deccan and took his seat upon the turquoise 
throne. He made Amir ‘Ali’ a noble of the kingdom of Bija¬ 
pur, and it was agreed that he and ‘Ala-ud-din’ Imad §ah should 
aid in recovering the Raicur Doub and then march northwards 
to recover Mahur and Pathrl for Ala-ud-din^. 

The recovery of the Dodh released Ismail from his vow of 
abstinence and he celebrated the occasion by a select symposium, 
at which only ‘Ala-ud-din’ and Asad Khan Lan at first sat with 
him, but both begged him to admit Amir ‘Ali’ and he consent¬ 
ed, but when ‘the Fox’ entered he quoted from the chapter 
“The Cave” in the Koran the words, “their dog, the fourth of 
them”. Amir Ali did not understand Arabic. But a burst of 
laughter from ‘Ala-ud-din’ apprised him that he was the victim 
of a jest, and he wept with humiliation and resentment, while 
the others laughed. Disturbing rumours that Bahadur meditated 
another invasion of the Deccan postponed the joint expedition 
for the recovery of Mahur and Pathrl, and ‘Ala-iid-din’ hastily 
returned to Berfirl 

This was not the last campaign in which the warlike but 
unfortunate Ala-ud-din was engaged. Sultan Kull Kutub Sah of 
Golconda, who had proclaimed himself independent in 1512^ 
was for many years troubled by a Turk entitled Kivam-uVMulk 
who had been appointed by Mahmud Sah BahamanT, governor 
of eastern Telahgana, and resisted Sultan Kull’s claims to 
dominion over that tractl He maintaineci a guerilla warfare 
for years, with intermittent encouragement from Bidar and 
perhaps from Berar also, until he was defeated by Sultan Kull 
at Gelgandal when he fled and took refuge with Ala-ud-din 
Imad §ah in Berar. Sultan Kull sent an envoy to Berar to 
demand the delivery of the fugitive and also the restoration of 
certain • districts of south-eastern Berar which in the time of the 
Bahamanis had belonged to Telahgana. On Ala-ud-din’s 

Ahmadnagarr.hi Nizamshahi, p. 55 f. n. 

Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar had recently died and in the confusion which 
followed his death, Ismail was able to reduce both Raichur and Mudgal 
within three months ; Haig, p. 437. 

3. Ismail restored Bidar to Amir Ali. 

4 . Briggs, III, p. 489, 

s. Briggs III, pp. 257—58. 
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refusal to satisfy these demands Sultan Kuli marched nortl: 
wards and Ala-ud-din marched from Ellicpur to meet hir 
through the district of Yavatmal. x4 battle was fought nea 
Ramgiri and the Beraris were utterly defeated. Ala-ud-din fle 
to Ellicpur and Sultan KiilT possessed himself of the dispute 
territory and returned to Golconda. Unfortunately, the date c 
these operations is not given, but it appears probable that the 
took place after the departure of Bahadur Sah of Gujarat fror 
the Deccan. The date of the death of Ala-ud-din Imad Sah i 
not certain, but he probably died in 1529 and was succeeded b 
his son Darya Imad §ahh 

The early years of Darya Imad Sah’s reign were uneventfi 
and his kingdom enjoyed a much needed rest.. Nothing muc 
is known about the history of Yavatmal during the reign c 
Darya Imad Sah. On December 30, 1553 Husain Nizam §a 
succeeded, not without opposition, to the throne of Ahmac 
nagar-. His younger brother, Abdul, Kadir, was induced t 
make a fight for the throne but was overcome , and took refug 
with Daiya Imad Sah, under whose protection he remaine 
until his deathl Shortly, after Mi'ran Abdul Kadir's flight, Sa: 
Ain-uI-Mulk, who had been the commander-in-chiel: of the arm 
of Ahmadnagar in the latter part of the reign of Burha 
Nizam J5ah and on his death had espoused the cause of Abdi 
Kadir, became apprehensive lest Husain Nizam Sclh shoul 
punish him for his defection, and fled to Ellicpur, where h 
took refuge with Darya Imad Sah^ He did not remain long i 
Berar, but took service under Ibrahim Adil §ah of Bijapur, wh 
interested himself in plots to dethione Husain Nizam Sal 
Ibrahim’s interference brought about a war between Bijapv 
and Ahmadnagar and Husain sent a Brahman envoy name 
Visvas Rav to Darya Imad Sah to ask him for aid. Darya ser 
7,000 cavalry to his neighbour’s assistance' and Husain the 
advanced to Soklpur, which place Ibrahim was besieging^ In tb 
battle which ensued the armies of Ahmadnagar and Berar wei 
on the point of fleeing when Ibrahim Adil §ab was attacked b 
doubts of the loyalty of Saif-Ain-ul-Miilk Avho commanded 
large body of his cavalry, and suddenly returned to Ahmac 
nagar and sent the cavalry of Berar back to Ellicpur. 

After the death of Ibrahim Adil §ah I in 1558 Husain Nizar 
§ah persuaded Ibrahim Kutub §ah of Golconda to join in a 
attempt to capture Gulburga and the eastern districts of th 
Bijapur kingdom. The attempt failed owing to Ibrahim Kutu 
Sah’s distrust of his ally and Ali Adil §ah, who had succeeded t 
the throne of Bijapur, resolved to revenge himself on Husai 
Nizam Sah, who sought strength in an alliance with Dary 

Briggs, Ilf, p. 489. ' 

Briggs, III, pp. 257-58- 

3. Ahmadnagar chi Nizamshahi, p. 101. 

4 , Briggs, III, p. 105. ^ . r . . . . 

s. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahij p. 110- 

Briggs, III, p, 490. ^ 
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Jiiad Sah\ In 1558 the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar met 
It Sonpcth on the Godavari where Daulat Sah Begam, Darya’s 
iaughter, was married to Husain, Sonpcth receiving the name 
isratabad in honour of the eventk 

Meanwhile Ali Adil Sah had formed an alliance with Ibra- 
liin Kutub Sah and Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar and in 1560 
:hese allies invaded the dominions of Ahmadnagar. Husain 
Nizam Sah's trust lay in Ali Barld Sah of Bidar, Darya Imad 
5ah of Berar, and Miran Mubarak II of Khandes. Unfortu- 
la^'ely, for him influence had been at work to break up this 
alliance. The Khan-i-Jahan, brother of Ali Barld Sail, was 
friendly with Ali Adil Sah and had entered the service of Darva 
[mad Sah, whom he dissuaded from joining Husain Nizfim 
§ah. He then led an army of 5,000 cavalry and infantry from 
Berar into the Ahmadnagar kingdom and laid waste those 
northern tracts which lay out of the way of the more powerful 
invaders from the south. x4gainst this force Husain Nizam 
Sah sent nearly 3,000 horse under Mulla Muhammad Nisabiui^ 
The army of Berar w^as utterly defeated and the Khan-i-Jahfm, 
ashamed to return to Berar, joined the army of Ali Adil Sah^ 
Jahangir Khan the Deccani now became commander-in-chief of 
the army of Berar, and had an easier task than his predecessor, 
for liy this time the members of the southern alliance had 
closed round Ahmadnagar and left Darya Imad Sah’s army 
little occupation but that of plundering a defenceless country. 
The allies, however, quarrelled. Ibrahim Kutub Sah, who had 
gradually been drawn into sympathy with Husain Nizam Sah, 
withdrew rapidly and secretly to Golconda leaving behind him 
a small force which joined Husain Jahangir Khan with the army 
of Berar also went over to Husain who was enabled, by this 
accession of strength, to cut off the supplies of Ali Adil Sah and 
vSadahvaraya, who were besieging Ahmadnagar. Sadasivaraya, 
who perceived that he had been drawn by Ali Adil Sah into no 
easy undertaking, was now in a mood to entertaiir proposals of 
peace, and when Husain Nizam Sah sued for peace he agreed 
to retire on some conditions, one of which was that Jahrmgir 
Khan, whose activity in intercepting the supplies of the besiegers 
had caused much suffering among them, should be put to death. 
Husain was base enough to comply and the commander of the 
army of Berar was assassinatceP. Fortunately, fo'r Husain his 
father-in-law was either too weak or too poor spirited to resent 
this act of gross ingratitude, and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar 
was l)y these shameful means, freed of its invaders. Darya Imad 
Sail did not long survive his disgraceful acquiescence in his 
servant’s death. He died in 1561 and was succeeded by his son, 
Burhan Imad §ah. 

Briggs, III, p. 239. 

Ahmadnagar chi Niisanishahi, p. 118. 

3. Briggs, III, p. 240. 

4 . Ahniadnagavchi Nizamshahiy p. 122. 

5 . Ihid.p. I23f.n. 
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We have no certain information of the age of Burhan when 
he succeeded his father. He is described as a boy or a young 
man, but he was not too young to resent the murder of Jahaiigir^ 
Khan for when Husain Nizam Sfih and Ibrahim Kutub Sah 
invaded the territory of Bijapur in 1562 and Ali Adil Sah and 
Sada&varaya of Vijayan^ar marched, against them, Burha'p not 
only refused to respond to Husain's appeal for assistance but 
prevented AM Baiid Sah of Bidar from joining him. Husain Sah 
then abandoned the siege of Kalyani, in which he was engaged, 
and sent his ladies ancl heavy baggage t 0 x4iisa. The kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Golcondaj now tound themselves opposed by 
Ali Adil Sah of Bijapur, Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar, Ali Barid 
Sah of Bidar, and Burhan Imad iSi^h of Berar, and advanced to 
meet them halting within twelve miles of their camp. On the 
following day Husain and Ibrahim advanced against the enemy, 
the former making the camj) of Sadasivaraya and the latter that 
of Ali Adil Sah, Ali Barid Sah, and Burhan Imad Sah his objec¬ 
tive. When they were well on their way heavy rain fell, and 
HiisaiiTs artillery and elephants stuck fast in the mircl Any 
further advance was out of the (juestion, and Husain returned to 
his camjD with only forty out of seven hundred guns. Meanwhile 
Murtaza! Khan with the Manitha officers of &japur had been 
sent by Ali Adil Sah to warn the allies to prepare for battle. On 
his way he came upon the abandoned guns of Husain Nizaim, 
Sah, and learnt that Husain had returned to his camp. Murtaza 
informed his master of what he had found and Ali Adil Sah and 
Sadasivaraj^a sent troops, fell in with the forces of Ibrahim Kutub 
Sah, attacked them* and defeated them. Ibrahim reformed his 
beaten army in the rear of Husain Nizam Sah's camp and made 
a stand which enabled Husain Nizam Sfdi to come to his aid. 
The troops of Bijapur and Vijayanagar were repulsed, but 
Husain Nizam Sah ^vas much dispirited by the result of the day’s 
fighting and by Ibrahim’s failure, and on the following day, 
when the armies of Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Berar and Bidar 
advanced to the attack, he and Ibrahim Kutub Sah fled in the 
direction of Ahmadnagar, leaving their camps in the hands of 
the enemy. At Ausa they separated, Ibrahim returning to 
Golconda, while Husain retired to his capital, followed by the 
allies. Husain did not venture to defend his capital but, having 
provisioned the forti'ess, fled onwards to Junnar. The allies sat 
down to besiege Ahmadnagar. Ali Adil Sah, however, .persuaded 
Sadasivaraya to leave Ahmadnagar and to pursue Husain Nizam 
Sah to Junnar^, but before the allies left Ahmadnagar Burhan 
Imad Sah and Ali Barid Sah having cjuarrelled with the of 
Vijayanagar, retired to their own kingdoms. 

On BurhcTu’s return to Berar he was seized and imprisoned in 
Narnala by Tufal Khan, the Deccani, one of bis own amirs, who 
henceforth exercised regal functions in Berar^ Tufal Khan 
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refused to join the confederacy of the Muhammedan Sultans of 
the Deccan which was formea in 1564 for the purpose of over¬ 
throwing the power of Vijayaiiagar and Berar had, therefore, 
no share in tne decisive victory of Trdikotah Tufal Khan’s 
refusal to join the iViuhammedan league may be attributed to his 
sense of tne insecurity of his position as a usurper, to apathy, 
to Hindu sympathies, or to the view that the power of Vijaya- 
nagar coulci always be usefully cmplioyed for the maintenance of 
the balance of power between the Muhammedan kingdoms of 
the Deccan, but the refusal, whatever the motive may have been, 
brought much trouble and suffering tO' Berar. 

On June 6, 1565, Husain Nizam 6ah died and was succeeded 
in Ahmadnagar by his son, Murtaza Nizam Sah I, who persuad¬ 
ed Ali Adil Sah to join him in invading Berar in order to 
punish luffd Khiin for his refusal to join the league against 
vijayaiiagar. In 1566 the allies invaded the kingdom from the 
soutn and south-west and devastated it with fire and sword as far 
north as Eiiicpur, destroying all standing crops. They remained 
in Berar, wasting the country and slaughtering its inhabitants 
until the approach of the rainy season, when Tuffd Khan approa¬ 
ched Ali Adil Sah with an enormous quantity of treasure and 
besought him to use his infiuence to induce Murtaza to retire. 
Ali undertook the task and succeeded in persuading Murtaza, on 
the pretext that the rains would render marching and campaign¬ 
ing on the black cotton soil of Berar a difficult task to retire to 
Ahmadnagar, while he himself returned to Bijapur. 

The unfortunate little kingdom was not, however, destined to 
enjoy a long rest. In 1572 Cahgiz Khan, Murtaza Nizam Sah's 
minister, brought about a meeting between his master and Adil 
Sail at which the two kings entered into a treaty under the terms 
of which Murtaza was to be allowed to annex Berar and Biclar 
without hindrance from Bijapur while Ali was to be allowed to 
appropriate so much of the dismembered kingdom of Vijayaiiagar 
as should be equal in revenue to those two kingdoms'b Ibrahim 
Kutub Sah was left out of the arrangement. In the same year 
Murtaza Nizam §ah, in pursuance of the treaty, encamped at 
PathiT and prepared to invade Berar, A pretext was not wanting. 
He sent Mulla Haidar of Kas to Tufal Khan to call him to 
account for keeping Burhan Imad Sah in confinement. Tufal 
Khan was ordered to release his king, to be obedient to him in 
all things, and to refrain from interfering in the government of 
Berar. The letter concluded with a threat that disobedience 
would entail punishment and with three couplets warning Tufal 
Khan against undertaking a task which was beyond his power. 
Tufal Khan was much alarmed by this message and took counsel 
of his son, Samsir-ul-Mulk, who had a reputation for valour and 
was astute enough to detect Murtaza’s object. The solicitude for 
Burhan Imad Sah, he said, was a mere pretence and Murtaza’s 
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object was the annexation of Berar to Ahmadnagarb He bade 
liis father take heart, assuring him that the resources of Berar 
were equal to those of Ahmadnagar, which was not the case, 
and advised him to send Murtazfts envoy back unanswered. 
Murtaza, as soon as he heard of Mulla Haidar’s dismissal, march¬ 
ed from Pathri towards Ellicpur, and Samsir-ul-Mulk, who com¬ 
manded the advanced guard of the army of Berar, marched to 
meet him. The site of the battle is, unfortunately, not. recorded^ 
but the armies must have met either in the Amravati or the 
Akola district. Samsir-ul-Mulk fell upon the advanced guard of 
the army of Ahmadnagar and defeated it. Cahgiz Khan threw 
forward reinforcements and Samsir-ul-Mulk called upon his 
father for support. 


Tufal Khan at once marched to support his son and Cahgiz 
Kiian, being apprised of the approach of the main body of the 
army of Berar, sent forward ixhudavand Khan, Jamsid Khan, 
Bahii Khan, Rustam Khan, and Canda Khan to the support of 
the African amirs of Ahmadnagar, on whom the brunt of the 
fighting was falling, and followed them in person with Murtaza’s 
guards and three thousand mounted 'foreign' archers, who were 
evidently regarded as the flower of the army of Ahmadnagar. 
The battle soon became general. Cahgiz Khan, who had as his 
body-guard five hundred of his own followers, spared no efforts 
to win the day. With his own hand he cut down TuiTd Khan's 
standard bearer, and the army of Berar was routed. Tufal Khan 
and his son fled to Ellicpur and Cahgiz Khan returned with 270 
captured elephants to the camp of Murtaza Nizam Sfih, who no 
longer made any attempt to conceal the real object of his enter¬ 
prise. He did not hasten in pursuit of his defeated enemy or 
attempt to gather at once the fruits of victory, but remained in 
his camp and issued farindiis to all the Hindu revenue officials 
of Berar informing them that they had nothing to fear, and that 
if they would tender their allegiance to him they would find 
him a lenient and sympathetic master. The descendant of a line 
of Brahman patvdrls knew with whom he had to deal. The 
hereditary Hindu officials cared little for Burhan, Tuffil, or 
Miirtazil but much for the blessings of peace, and they were not 
slo^v to perceive which was the stronger side. They hastened to 
the camp of the invader, where they were received with honour 
and whence they were dismissed with rew^ards and promises^ 
Murtaza Nizam Sah, having thus made sure his foothold, 
advanced on Ellicpur; whereupon Tufal Khrm and Samsir-ul- 
Mulk, whose powder had been so utterly broken in the field that 
the respite afforded to them by Murtaza's delay had profited 
them nothing, fled into the Melghat. Through the hills and 
jungles of this tract they were pursued for six months at the end 
of which time they found themselves hemmed in by the forces 
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of Ahmadnagai* in a position whence no outlet was apparent. 
The invader refrained from pressing his advantage and Tuffd 
Khan succeeded in extricating himself and escaped to Burhanpur. 
Murtaza, having pursued him as far as the TapT, sent a letter to 
iVliran Muhammad Sfih II, king of Khandes, threatening to 
in\'ade his country if the fugitives were harboured. Miran 
Muhammad sent the Letter, without comment, to Tufal Khan, 
who at once understood that he could find no asylum in Khandes 
and returned by an unfrequented road to Berar. At the same 
time he sent a letter to Akbar', then* seated on the throne of 
Delhi, saying that he regarded himself as one of the emperor’s 
soldiers and Berar as a province of the empire, which, had been 
invaded by the Deccanis. He sought, he said, the appointment 
of warden of the marches and asked for assistance, promising to 
surrender Berar to Akbar’s officers when they should arrive. 
Akbar was not at this time prepared to undertake an expedition 
to the Deccan and no immediate answer was returned to Tuffd 
Khan's effusion. Meanwhile, both Tufal Khan and his son 
Samsir-ul-Mulk now separated were hard pressed by Murtaza 
and were fain to seek the protection afforded by stone walls. 
Tuffd Khfin shut himself up in Narnala while Samsir-ul-Mulk 
sought ie.fuge in Gfivilgady and Murtaza Nizam Sah laid siege 
to Narnala. Meanwhile, Tuffd Khan’s letter had reached Akbar’s 
camp in Gujarat and one of the emperor’s amirs wrote to Murtaza 
Nizam Sah saying that Tufal Khan, having submitted to the 
emperor, was one of his vassals and that Murtaza would do well 
to desist from harassing him and that Berar, which was a pro¬ 
vince of the empire, should be evacuated at once^. This absurdly 
liomhastic message was treated with the contempt which it 
deserved and both Narnala and Gavilgad were closely besieged. 
The former fell before the end of the year, and Tufal Khan and 
Burhfin Imfui Sfdr fell into Murtaza’s hands. Samsir-uI-Mulk on 
hearing of the fall of Narnfdfr and the capture of his father 
surrenclered Gavilgad to Murtazfi’s officers on condition that his 
life should he sparedk Murtaza. Nizam §ah sent Burhan Imad 
J5fih, Tuffil Khan, Samsir-ul-Mulk, and all their relatives and 
attendants, to the number of about forty souls, to a fortress in 
the ikhmadnagar kingdom where, after a short time, they all 
perished. We have various accounts of the manner of their 
death and in one passage it is hinted that they may possibly have 
died a natural death, but the sudden, sirnultaneoiis, and con¬ 
venient extinction of so large a number of obnoxious persons 
cannot have been fortuitous. Another story is that the whole 
party was confined in a small room and the windows were shut 
upon them, the result being a tragedy similar in all respects to 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, save that in this case there 
were no survivors. Elsewhere, it is said that the whole party was 
strangled or smothered individually. The Black Hole story 
appears to be the most probable, but whichever story is true the 
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fact remains that the ImM Sahl dynasty was utterly extinguished 
in 1572^ and that the Yavatmal district with the rest of Berar 
became a province of the Nizam !§ahT kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 

Murtaza apportioned the districts of Berar to his nol)les and 
now wished to return to Ahmadnagar and enjoy the fruits ol 
victory, but Cahgiz Khan incited him to further exertions. Ali 
Adil Sah, he said, was occupied with the siege of Bahkapur, and 
the opportunity of gaining possession of Bidar, to which as well 
as to Berar, his treaty with Bijapur entitled him, was too good 
to be lost. Murtaza was thus persuaded to march against Bidar, 
and while he was thus employed affairs in Berar took a new turn. 
Miran Muhammad II of Khandes seized the opportunity of 
harassing an inconveniently powerful nei,a’hl)Our, and as soon as 
Murtaza Nizam Sah was engaged with Bidar, set up the son of 
Burhan Imad Sah’s foster mother as king of Berar alleging that 
he was a son of Daryii Imad Sah and sent the pretender to the 
frontier of Berar wdth 6,000 horse". Many adherents of the 
extinct family either, believed the fable or were willin.e: to 
adopt any pretext for maintaining the independence of Berar, 
a'nd rose in rebellion, driving the officers of M’urtaza Nizam ^ah 
from their military posts. A revolt in which the governor recently 
appointed by Murtaza lost his life, encouraged Muhammad to 
intervene, and he sent an army under the ciunmand of his 
minister Zain-ud-din into Berar to support the cause of the 
pretenderl The rebels numbered eight or nine thousand, and 
their activity was a serious menace to the stability of the. newly 
established authority. Khudavand Khan and Khursid Khan, the 
two officers who had been appointed to administer Berar, sent a 
message to Murtaza Nizam Sfib imploring him to return. The 
king recalled Cahgiz Khan, who had preceded him to Bidar, 
despatched Sayvad MurtazS Sabzavarl with 8,000 horse to Berar 
and followed him with the main body of the army^ Cahgiz 
Khan returned from Bidar by forced marches and beg-ged the 
king to make a short hah in order that the (troops might rest. 
Murtaza Nizam §ah refused to listen to the proposal and pressed 
on. Miran Muhammad Sah, who was hovering on the border of 
Berar, ready to make a descent as soon as Murtaza Nizam §ah 
should he safely out of the way, was much; disconcerted by his 
adversary’s activity and fled in haste to his fortress capital of 
AsTrgad. Sayyad Murtaza, who preceded Murtaza Nizam §ah, 
having come up with the Berar pretender, at the head of eight 
thousand horse, obliged him to flee, and his adherents to disperse. 
The army of Ahmadnagar now invaded and laid waste Khandes, 


There is a discrepancy as to this date. From the detailed account of the sieve of 
Narnalait aopears that the fortress did not fall until 1574, but the date of its fall is also 
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and A&gad was on the point of falling into their hands when 
Miran Muhammad Sah bought off Murtaza' Nizam Sah with a 
large sum of money\ Mivrtazil Nizam §ah now returned to 
Berar where, in the course of a complicated intrigue connected 
with the invasion of Bidar, he poisoned Cahgiz KJaaii in 1574. He 
then returned to Ahmadnagar and in 1575, appointed Sayyad 
Miutaza Sabzavarl governor of Bcrar^. T]he new governor was 
assisted in his administration of the province by a large number 
of amirs, the chief of whom were Khudavand Khfm. the Muvallad, 
JamsTd Khan, Kazihas, Rustam Khan, the Deccani Caghtai Khan, 
the Turkman, Tir Andaz Khan AstrabadT, Sir Khan Tarsizi, 
Husain Khan Tuni. Canda Khan, the Deccani. and Dastur, the 
eunuch. 

Another pretender, styling himself ‘ Firuz * Imad Sah, arose in 
Berar, but was caj^tured and put to death by Sayyad Murtaza. 
In 1576 it was reported that Akbar was preparing to invade the 
Deccani Murtaza Nizam Sah, now sunk in sloth and debau¬ 
chery, made a feeble and confused effort to take the field. He 
moved to the north, with a few troops, but in a covered litter, 
to observe the mo\'ements of the Moghal army, and to be in 
readiness to defend his dominions^ and would have marched to 
attack the Emperor, had he not been prevented by the entreaties 
of his nobility. Berar was placed in a state of defence, one of 
the officers employed there being Akbar’s rebellious kinsman, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirzfi. The Imperial troops were withdrawn 
and the danger ]:>ass.cd but the restless and turbulent Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza turned against those who had befriended him and 
attempted to make himself master of Berar, but Sayyad Murtaza 
defeated him at Ahjanganv-’ and he fled into Khandesl He was 
better served in Berar than he deserved. Bahram Khan, who 
was commandant of Gavilgad under Sayyad Mitrtaza SabzavarT, 
put the fortress into a state of thorough repair and has left a 
record of his zeal in an inscription on the bastion which bears 
his name. The chronogram in the inscription gives the date 
A. H. 985 equivalent to A. D. 1577. Fortunately, these precau¬ 
tions were unnecessary. For Akhar’s journey was no more than a 
trip from Agra to Ajmer and Ahmadnagar and Berar were left 
for a time in peace. The rumour of danger from the north had, 
however, galvanized the wretched Murtaza' Nizam §ah into 
something like activity, and early in 1578 Sayyad Murtaza 
Sabzavarl was summoned to Ahmadnae^ar in order that he might 
parade the army of Berar before the king. This effort to secure 
military efficiency in the frontier province had most unfortunate 
results. Murtaza Nizam §ah’s unworthy favourite Sahib Khan, 
a Deccani, grossly insulted one of the foreign officers of the army 
of Berar, with the result that the old quarrel between the 
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foreigners on one side and the Deccanis and the Africans on the 
other was renewed^ A fight followed in which the king identi¬ 
fied himself with the Deccanis, whereupon most of the foreign 
officers left his service and entered that of Golconda and Bijapur. 
In the confusion which followed, Sakibat Khan grasped the reins 
of government and Murtaza Nizam ^ah was left powerless. He 
attempted to recover possession of Sahib Khan and bespoke the 
good offices of Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari to this end, but Sayyad 
was unable, and probably unwilling to save the wretch and Sahib 
Khan was ultimately slain by Khudavand Khati, one of the 
amirs of Berarl Salabat Khan was now'^ regent of Ahmadnagar 
and Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari 'retained the governorship of 
Berar. 

In 1584 Salabat Khan sent an order to Jamsid Khan ^^irazl, 
w'ho has been already mentioned as one df Sayyad Murtaza's 
officers, directing him to join an embassy which was about to 
leave xAdimadnagar for Bijapur. As the order had not l)ecn 
countersigned by Murtaza Nizam §ah, Jamsid Khan replied that 
he could not obey it wdthout the sanction of his superior officer, 
Sayyad Murtaza. The latter was much annoyed by Salabat 
Khan’s assumption of the right to communicate an order to 
Jamsid direct, and refused to permit Jamsid to leave his post in 
Berar. The quarrel reached such a point that Sayyad Murtaza 
Sabzavari assembled the army of Berar and marched towards 
Ahmadnagar with the intention of overthrowing Sakibat Khan, 
but the amirs at the capital intervened and brought about a 
temporary peace, and Sayyad Murtaza returned to Berar. 

Towards the end of the same year the quarrel wns renewed 
and Sayyad Murtaza of Berar again marched on Ahmadnagar. 
Sakibat Khan advanced to meet him, defeated him, and pursued 
him through Berar, and Sayyad Murtaza and his lieutenant 
fled by way of Burhanpur to the Court of Akbark Meanwhile, 
Silhzadfi Burhan, a brother of Murtaza Nizam Sah, had l)een 
persuaded by a party in Ahmadnagar to make an attempt to 
dethrone Murtaza and seize the throne. The plot was frustrat¬ 
ed by Salabat Khan and Burhan was forced to flee in the guise 
of a darves to the Konkan whence he reached Gujarat and join¬ 
ed Akbar’s court. 

Akbar now resolved to attempt the conquest of the Deccan 
and ordered his foster-brother, Mirzii Aziz Kuka entitled Khan- 
i-Azam, tvho was then governor of Malva to assemble the 
army of Malva and marched against Ahmadnagar taking 
Burhan wfith him. Salabat Khan replied by sending 20,000 liorse 
to Burh«lnpur. Mirza Muhammad TakI, who commanded this 
force, succeeded in attaching Raja Ali Khan of Khandes 
to the ^ cause of Ahmadnagar despite an attempt by the 
Khan-i-Azam to secure his adherence to the imperial 
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cause. The Khan-i-Azaiirs expedition was delayed by 
a quarrel between him and Sahib-ud-din Ahmed Khfin,^ the 
2 ;overnor of Ujiain and Mirza Muhammad Taki and Raja An 
khan carried the war into the enemy's country and cncaniped 
otTU' against the Khan-i-Azam at Handia. The Kh:in-i-Azain 
was unwilling to risk a battle, but by a rapid night inarch 
eluded the Deccanis and entered Berfir by a circuitous route. 
The Moghal horse plundered Ellicpur, hastened thence to Ikihi- 
pur, and before the Deccanis, who had turned back irom 
Handia to meet them, could come up with them, retreated by 
way of Nanclurbar into Malvad Raja Ali Khan then return¬ 
ed to BurhaiqDur and Mirza' Muhammad TakT to Ahmadnagar. 
Akbar did not at once pursue his project of adding the Deccan 
to his empire and Bcrfir had peace for a few years. 

In June, 1588, Murtaza Nizam ^ah, who had attempted to 
destroy his sbn Miran Husain by setting fire to his bedding, wUvS, 
in return, suffocated in his hath by the prince, who sticceedcal 
him as Husain Nizam §ah TI. Husain II w'as init to death alter 
a reign of less than ten months on April 1, 1589 and the aiiilrs 
of xAhmadnagar raised to the throne Ismail, the son of tlie 
fugitive Burhanu Jamril Khan, who had been one of Sayyad 
Murtaza’s Lieutenants in Eerar, wtis now regent in Ahmadnagai*. 
He belonged to the heretical sect of the MahadavTs and in rite* 
name of Ismail Nizam w^ah, who w'as too young to uiuh^rstand 
rheological disputes, established their religion in Ahmadnagar 
with the result that the kingdom became a refuge for most: of 
the Mahadavis throughout India. The amirs of Berar wcyv much 
annoyed by the spread of the heresy and in 1589 released vSalahat 
Kha'nl who had been imprisoned by Murtaza Ni/fim Sah iti 
Kheiia, and induced him to lead them against Ahmadnagar, 
tvhile Ibrahim Adil Sfih II of Bijapfir invaded the. kingiloni 
from the south. Jamfil Khan defeated the mfilrs of Bcriir at 
Paithan on the Godavari, then the southern boundary of i1k.‘ 
province, and the Bijapurls at Asti. Salabat Khan made his 
peace with Jamfil Khan and returned to his jahagir to d\v. 

In 1590 the time was ripe for the invasion of Berar and tlic 
Deccan by Akbar. The cwiirs of Berar were disalft‘cted and 
disgusted with the heterodox doctrines now fashiotiable at tlu* 
court of Ahmadnagar and the elevation to the throne of yointg 
Tsmall the son of Emperor’s protege Burhan, furnished Akbar with 
a pretext for aggression. He offered Biirhan as many troops 
as he should consider necessary for the purpose of gaining tlic 
throne of his ancestors, now unjustly held by his son, hnt 
Biirhan had no desire to reign at Ahmadnagar as Akbar’s piip|>et 
and declined the proferred aid. Akbar then bestotved upon him 
the paragana of Handia in jahdgir and gave him letters to Raja 
Ali Khan of Khandes who was ordered to render him all the 
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assistance in his power. Burhan took up his quarters at Handia 
and issued letters to the principal officers and landholders of 
Berar and the rest of the Ahmadnagar kingdom reminding them 
that he was their lawful king and exhorting them to he faithful 
to him. These letters were well received and Burhan received 
many assurances of loyalty and offers of assistance, including 
one from JahahgTr Khan, the African, warden of the northern 
marches of Berar. Burhan now entered Berar, with a small 
force of horse and foot which he had cohected, hy way of the 
Melghat, bur JahaheTr Khan had repented of his promise, and 
attacked and defeated the small army, forcing Burhan to retire 
TO Handia in great disorder. From Handia he went to Burhan- 
pur where he sought assistance from Raja Ali Khan who received 
him kindly and not only promised him aid but invoked the aid 
of Ibrahim Adil Sah II of Bijopur who, smarting under the 
recent defeat of his forces by Jamal Khan, readily sent an army 
northwards. 

Jamfil Khan again defeated the Bijapurls^ but had not recover¬ 
ed from the fatigue of the fight when he heard that the nobles 
of Berar had declared for Burhan, who was on the point of 
entering Berar. The story of the campaign which followed need 
not be recounted in detail here. Burhah and Raja Ali Khan 
defeated and slew ]amal Khan at Rohankhed in the Buldhana 
district and captured the young IsmaTl.- The whilom protege of 
Akbar now ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar as Burhan 
Nizam Sah II, and appointed Nfir Khan, goyernor of Berar. 

Burhfin died on April 28, 1595, after a troublesome reign of 
rather more than four years, and was succeeded by his elder son 
Ibrahim Nizam i5fdi, tvho had been previously passed over in 
favour of his younger brother Ismail on the score that his 
mother was a negress and his personal appearance unkingly. 
The affairs of the State were now in the utmost confusion. 
Rival factions contended at the council board while Ibrfdnm 
Adil) Sah on the south and Akbar on the north prepared to 
invade the kinedom. Ibrahim Nizam Sab after a reign of less 
than four months was slain in battle with the Bijripurls, and a 
faction attempted to raise to the throne Ahmad, son of Sab 
Tahir, who had pretended to be the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Khudavand^ on August 16,. 1595, one of the sons of Burhan 
Nizam Sah I. But the circumstances of §ah Tahir’s biith had 
already been secretly investigated, and there were those of the 
capital who knew the details of the inquiry and published them. 
Nevertheless, the imnostor’s faction held the field for a time, and 
when they were hard pressed in Ahmadnagar they sent a message 
to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, and implored him to come 
from Gujarat to their aid, Murad had a general commission 
from his father to attempt the conquest of Berar and Ahmad¬ 
nagar whenever the time should seem propitious and at once 

Ahmadnamrchi Nizamshahiy pp. 272—74. 

2. Ibid. p. ?.7S. 

3. Ibid, p. 282 f. n. 
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made preparations to invade the Deccan. Meanwhile, however, 
an unexpected quarrel in the camp of those who opposed the 
impostor's claims enabled Miyiin Mahju, his chief supporter, to 
emerge from Ahmadnagar and attack them. He defeated them 
on Octol:)er 1. 1595, and, deeming himself now strong enough 
to dispense with foreign aid, began to regret his invitation to 
Murad. Murad, however, was already on his way and when he 
reached the borders of the Ahmadnagar kingdom with the 
Khan-i-Khanan, Abdur Rahim and Raja Ali Khan of Khandes 
Miyan Mahju leaving Ansar Khan, in whose charge was Cand 
Ribl, in command of Ahmadnagar, fled wdth his protege Ahmad 
to Alisa, where he attempted to raise an army and to enlist the 
aid of Ibrahim Adil Sah II and Muhammad Kull Kutub Sah of 
Golconda. 

Cand BibT soon asserted her supremacy in Ahmadnagar and 
had Bahadur, the infant son of Ibrahim Nizam §ah, proclaimed, 
king in p^ace of the impostor set up by Miyan Mahju. The 
irnperiali army meanwhile closely besieged Ahmadnagar, and 
though Sultan Murad did- not succeed in capturing the city he 
was only bought off by a treaty of peace concluded in Ajunl, 1596, 
one of the conditions of which was the cession of Berar to the 
empire. On the conclusion of peace Murad occupied Berar 
which thus became once more, after the lapse of two centuries 
and a half, an appanage of the crown of Delhi. After the wuth- 
dratval of the imperial army Bahadur Sfih was seated on the 
throne of Ahmadnagar while the pretender Ahmad was provided 
for by the Stdt/ln of Bijapur. 

During the early days of the Moghal occupation of Bcnlr the 
old capital, Ellicpur, lost some of its importance. In the first 
place its distance from the Ahmadnagar frontier and from the 
high road hettveen Hindustan and the Dcccan, which ran 
through the western corner of Berar, rendered its selection as a 
military capital impossible, and in the second, although Berar 
had been ceded to the empire by a treaty, the fortresses of 
Gavilgad and Narnala were held by amirs of Ahmadnagad and 
the slothful Murad Avas not anxious to besiege them. He. there¬ 
fore, made Balapur his principal military post, and built himself 
a palace at a village about twelve miles WTSt of that rowm. 

Hostilities with xMimadnagar w^re renewed by an attempt to 
seize Pathrl, and on February 8, 1597, the Khan-i-Khanan was 
defeated at Sonpeth on the Godavari by the troops of Ahmad¬ 
nagar aided by contingents from Bijapur and Golconda. On 
the following da^, however, he retrieved his defeat and put the 
allied Deccanis to flight. Having returned to Jaliiia, his head¬ 
quarters, the Khan-i-Khanan ordered the despatch of troops to 
Gavilgad and Narnala, but Murad now interfered, and announc¬ 
ed his intention of taking the field against Ahmadnagar, and 
when the Khan-i-Kha'nan insisted that the fortresses of Northern 
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Berar should first be reduced Murad wrote to his father and com¬ 
plained of the Khan-i-Khanan’s apathy. In 1598 that officer was 
recalled and Abul Fazal was sent to the Deccan in his place with 
orders to reduce Gavil.gad and Narnala. which duty he carried 
out. He faded, however, to send aid to the Moghal governor o[ 
Bid who, having been defeated and wounded in the field, was 
besieged in that fortress, and reported to Akbar, x^bul Fazal’s 
failure to come to his aid. ikkbar new recognised that the 
only officer capable of managing affairs in the Deccan was the 
Khan-i-Khanan, whose only fault was his intolerance of the 
slothful and drunken Murad. The difficulty was solved by the 
death of Murad in 1599 at Sahpur, in his palace near Bijapur, 
from the effects of drink and incontinence. Sultan Daniyal, 
iAkbar’s youngest son, was now sent to the Deccan under the tute¬ 
lage of the Khfm i-Khanan. In the year 1600 A.D. Ahmadnagar 
was captured by the Khah-i-Khanan and Asirgad by Akbar and 
Sultan Dnnival became governor of Khandes—now renamed 
Dandes-Rerar and Ahmadnagar. 

A detailed account of Berar tvas added to the Ain-i-Akltan in 
1596-97, immediately after the treaty of Ahmadnagar under 
which the province was ceded to the empire, and as the Moghal 
officers cannot have had time, before the account was written, to 
settle the province and readjust boundaries of its administrative 
divisions we may regard this description as an account of the 
province as it was administered by the Nizam Sahl and Imad 
Sahl kings, and probably also by the BahamanTs. It was divided 
into thirteen sarkdrs or revenue districts. The Yavatmal district 
comprised the greater part of Akbar’s mrkclrs of Kalam and 
Mahur, but some few 7nahdls of these sarkclrs lay beyond the 
present limits of the district, Yavatnifil appears in the record 
as the headquarters of a pargmid under the name of Yot-Lohfira, 
Yot being the Urdu or Persian corruption of Yevata, the original 
name of the town : and Lohara the name of a village about three 
miles to the west of Yavatmal. The suffix mal is a corruption of 
mahdl (pargafulAown). A rough estimate makes the land 
revenue demand in Akbar's time for the area now occupied bv 
the district rather more than ten lakhs of rupees : but this 
estimate is rather under than over the mark, while it is certain 
that collection must always have fallen far short of the nominal 
demand. 

After the imprisonment of Bahadur Nizam Sah in Gwalior in 
1599, Malik Ambar, the African, the most powerful remaining 
adherent of the Nizam Sahl dynasty, raised to the throne 
Murtaza Nizam !§ah, the son of §ah Ali, one of the sons of 
Burhan I, and established him in the fortress of Ausa. It is 
unnecessary to pursue through all its details the story of the 
long conflict which Ambar carried on with the amirs of the 
empire, but reference will be made to the struggle so far as it 
affected the Yavatmal district. 
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In 1605, Sultan Daniyal died of drink at Burhanpur and in 
October of the same year Akbar died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Salim, who assumed the title of Jahangir. Through¬ 
out Jahangir's reign Bcrar was in a disturbed state but there is 
little to chronicle about Yavatmal district. 

In 1610, Malik Ambar recaptured Ahmadnagar, which had 
been held for the emperor by Khvaja Beg Mirza Saffavi, and 
overran nearly the whole of Berar which for the greater part of 
Jahangir's reign was more often in the hands of Malik Ambar 
than in those of the imperial officers. So far as the land revenue 
was concerned the administration was probably do-amll each 
party collecting what it could, but the Moghals regarded 

Burhanpur as their chief stronghold in the Deccan, and though 
a military post was usually maintained at Balapur, their hold in 
Berar can have been but slight. In 1616, Prince Khurram, 

Jahangir's third son, was appointed to the command of the 

troops in the Deccan, and on the arrival of the energetic prince 
the imperial cause revived and the Moghals strengthened their 
hold on Berar. Sultan Khurram was recalled later in the year 
and received the title of Sah Jahan. 

In 1618, Amrullah, the son of the Khaii-i-Khaiian, captured a 
diamond mine in Gondwana which had been the property of a 
zaniiiiddr of Khandcs. It is probable that this diamond mine 
was in the Central Provinces, within measurable distance of 
Kajam, and was identical with the diamond mine captured by 
the officers of Ahmad Sah Bahamanl I in 1425, for diamond 
mines are not common in this part of India. 

In 1620, Malik Ambar surrounded Khahjar KhaiP and captur¬ 
ing the whole of Bfilaghat, drove out the Moghal army, which 
escaped to Darab Khan at Balapur. Darab Khan collecting 
fresh army attacked Malik Ambar but he had to retreat to 
Balapur. Darrib Khan faced the Marathas on the Mehekar Ghats 
for three months and more, but the Moghal commanders who 
succeeded in pitched battles lost ground after each and were so 
harried by the marauding bands that they were forced to fall 
back on Burhanpur. Jildhavrav, the Maratha chief, in the mean¬ 
while, not being on good terms with Malik Ambar, joined the 
Moghals and hence the Moghals strengthened their position in 
the South Berar. Sah Jahan was now sent to Burhanpur with a 
large force. He relieved that city, which was beleaguered by the 
Dcccanis and drove the latter through Berar, pursuing them as 
far as Khirkr which place he laid waste after defeating Malik 
Ambar in the field. Feeling further resistance hopeless, Malik 
Ambar sent envoys to express repentance and promised ever after 
wards to remain loyal and to pay tribute. Sah Jahan accepted 
Malik x^mbar's submission. Berar was thus once more in the 
hands of the Moghals. In 1662, Sah Jahto rebelled against his 
father, drawing into rebellion with him, Darab Khan, the governor 

n The Moghal Governor was besieged in Ahmadnagar. 

Afterwards named Aurangabad. 
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chapter 2. ot Berar. x\fter extensive operations in Hindustan and Gujarat 
- 7 “—the prince was pursued by his brother Parvez tJirough Yavatraal 
History. (^pv^tnet to Mahur. At Mahur iSfih Jahan lett his elephants with 

^JPeriod'^^ Yadava Rav of Sindkhed while he lied to Golconda, where he 
Nizam Shalii of refugc With Muhammad Kutb Sah. Subsequently, Yadava 

" Ahmadnagar. Rav and Uday Pvain removed his elephants from Mahur to 
Malik Ambar Burhaiipur where .they presented them to Parvez. The Deccanis, 
^Berclr^ iiispite of Sah Jahan’s rebellion, effected no lodgment in Berar, 
ivhich remained in the hands of Parvez who appointed Asad 
Khan Mamurl, governor of Ellicpiirh In 1624, however, Yfikut 
Khan, the African, marched through Berar and besieged Burhan- 
pur, but lied when he heard of the aj)proach of the Khan-i-Khanfin 
and Parvez who had been temporarily transferred to Bengal in 
consequence of Sah Jahan's appearance in arms in that province. 

Treachery of In 1625, Sah Jahaii submitted to his father and was pardoned, 
Khan f^aJan 1626, Parvez, 110 w governor of Berar and the Deccan, died 

‘y in Burhanpur of colic and epilepsy brought on by excessive 
drinking, fn the same year Malik Ambar died, in the eightieth 
year of his age, and his place was taken by his son Fateh Khan. 
Later in the same year CJmdat-ul-Mulk Khan-i-Jahan, who had 
been sent to the Deccan m consequence of the renewed activity 
of Murtaza Nizam Sah and Fateh Khan, sold the Balaghat ot 
Berar including the Yavatmal district to Plamid Khan, the 
African, the agent of Murtaza Nizam Sah for three hundred 
thousand rupees. The commanders of military posts in the 
Balaghat under orders from the Khan-i-Jahan surrendered them 
to the Dcccani Officers and retired to Payinghat. Kalam and 
Mahur vvere probably among the posts so surrendered. This 
• treasonable bargain did not directly affect the Yavatmal district, 

but it must have thrown the affairs of the whole province into 
great confusion. 

Jahangir died on November 7, 1627, and in the course of the 
ensuing disputes regarding the succession, the affairs of Beriir and 
the Deccan fell into great confusion, and between the Khand- 
Jahan, who. was plotting with the enemy entirely for his own 
hand and other imperial officers who favoured the cause ot 
Sahriyfir, Jahan’s youngest brother, the fortunes of the 
Moghals in Berar and the Deccan were at a very low ebb. Sah 
Jahan sent messages from Gujarat to the Khan-i-]ahan at Burhan¬ 
pur promising to retain him in this appointment if he would 
support his cause, but the Khand-Jahan continued to conspire 
with Murtaza Nizam Sah and Hamid Khan and confirmed their 
possession of the Balaghat. 

Accession of Sah Jahan ascended the imperial throne in Agra on February 
Shah Jahan. 4 ^ 1628, and was, thereafter, free to attend to the affairs of the 
empirel At the beginning of his reign the Khand-Jahan was 
still governor of Berar and Khandes, but his bargain with the 

Kale, p. 37. 

2 . The Badshah-Nama gives the date as .February 15th. The Mimtakhab-ul-lubab 
has February 14th and the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri^ March 5th. 
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Deccanis was disturbed ; for the officers of Murtaza Nizam Sah 
evacuated the halaghat in obedience to an imperial fanndn. 
Yavatmal district thus fell again into the hands of the Moghals. 
The Nizam Sahi commandant of Bid alone held out and the 
Khan-i-Zaman \vas sent against him. 

When this officer advanced, Murtaza Nizam Sah sent a force 
of 6,000 Maratha horse under Sahaji Bhosle to threaten his line 
of communication with Burhanpur and this force operated in the 
northern tahsils of the Yavatmal and Akola districts and in 
Khandes. Unfortunately, fo‘r the schemes of the Deccanis, the 
commandant of Bid surrendered, and Darya, the Rohilla, fell 
upon Sahaji’s Maratha horse and dispersed themb The Khan-i- 
Jahan was now summoned to court and deprived of his title, 
whereupon he fled to the Deccan through Bundeikhand, Gond^ 
vana and the Yavatmal district and entered the service of Murtaza 
Nizrmi Scih and on Murtaza refusing to surrender him Sah Jahan 
set out for the Deccan at the end of 1629, reaching Burhanpur 
early in 1630, where he was joined by Iradat Khan who had been 
appointed governor of Berar, Khandes, and the Deccan in the 
IDlace of the disgraced Khan-i-Jahan. In the campaign which 
followed &Cih Jahan's arrival at Burhanpur the Deccanis were 
drit'en from the Balaghat of Berar which tiiey had again occupied, 
but it does not appear that the Yavatmal district was the scene 
of hostilities. The war lasted until the fall of Daulatabad in 1633, 
but the Moghals had now advanced wetl into the Deccan and 
though the Yavatmal district, with the rest of Berar, suffered 
severely from demands for supplies for the forces in the field it 
was freed from the curse of war within its borders. 

In 1630 the rains failed completely in Berar and the Deccan 
and partially elsewhere, and this calamity, combined with the 
heavy tax which the war had placed upon the tracts which it 
most affected, produced one of the most severe famines ever 
known in Berar. We have no detailed information of the extent 
to which the district as compared with other tracts was affected, 
but the general description of the effects of the famine probably 
applies accurately to the Y'avatmal district. '‘Buyers were ready 
to give a life for a loaf, but seller was there none. The flesh of 
dogs was sold as that of goats and the bones of the dead were 
ground with the flour sold in the market, and the punishment of 
those who profited by this traffic produced yet direr results, men 
devoured one another and came to regard the flesh of their 
children as sw^eeter than their love. The inhabitants fled afar to 
other tracts till the corpses of those who fell by the way imped¬ 
ed those who came after and in the lands of Berar, which, had 
been famous for their fertility and prosperity, no trace of habita¬ 
tion remained This account, taken from the official record of 
§ah JahaiYs reign, is obviously hyperbolical, but cannot be dis¬ 
missed as entirely imaginaiy. Bera^r had suffered much from 


^ Y; M. Kale, p. 139. 

Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 24 c/f. Abdul Hamid Labi’s Badshah-Nama, 
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protracted hostilities during which it had been the prey of hostile 
armies which had little respect for the rights of property, and 
the measures of relief undertaken were utterly inadequate. How¬ 
ever, nothing particular seems to have been attempted in Yavatmal 
district. 

On November 27, 1634, Sah Jahan issued a farmdn reorganiz¬ 
ing his territories in the Deccan. Hitherto the three siihJuh of 
Khandes, Berfir, and the conquered districts of Nizam Sahi 
dominions had formed a province under one provincial governor, 
whose headquarters were usually at Burhanpur. Under Sah 
Jahan's redistribution scheme those paragands of the sarkdr of 
Handia which lay to the south of the Narmada were transferred 
from Malva, Khandes and Berar. Khandes and the districts 
taken from Ahmadnagar, were formed into two suhhds or divi¬ 
sions, the Brdaghat on the south and the Payanghat on the north. 
This arrangement dismembered, for a time, the old province of 
Berar, for the line dividing the two new sub has followed the line 
of the edge of the plateau of the Balaghat, running approxi¬ 
mately, from Rohankhed on the west to Savargahv on the 
Wardha river, on the east. The Yavatinfil district was thus 
included in the Balaghat division. 

This scheme of reorganization was very soon amended. In 
1636 Sail Jahan appointed his third son, Aurangzeb, to the vice¬ 
royalty of the Deccan, where the possessions of the empire were 
redistributed into four suhhds or divisions^ 

(1) Daulatabiid and Ahmadnagar, the nominal capital of 
which was Daulatabad, while Aurangzeb resided at KhirkI, 
which he renamed Aurangabad, 

(2) Telahgana which included those tracts of north-western 
Tclahgana, which had been annexed to the empire, 

(3) Khandes, the administrative capital of w^hich was Biir- 
hanpur, while its principal military post was AsTrgad, and 

(4) Berfir, the capital of which was Ellicpur, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which lay the fortress of Gavil, situated on the 
crest of a hill and noted for its great strength^ Each of these 
divisions w'as governed by a siibheddr in immediate subordina¬ 
tion to Aurangzeb as viceroy, and the Khan-iDauran was 
retained as subheddr of Berar, with Sipahdar Khan as deputy 
governor in Ellicpur, 

In 1637 the Khan-i-Daurfin with Sipahdar Khan and the army 
of Berar undertook an expedition through the northern districts 
of the kingdom of Golconda, where they collected tribute and 
thence they marched ‘through the sarkdr of Pavnar to besiege’ 
Nagpur, which was held by Kokiya. the Gone! ruler of Devgad. 
The army of Berar was joined by Kiba, the Gond ruler of Canda 
and Nagpur was taken. It was probably at this time that the 
sarkdr of Devgad was added to the province of Berar^ 

Y. M. Kale, pp. 140-41. 

lbid,p. 

3. p. 142. 

4-. Ibidy p. 28. 
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In 1642, Sah Beg Khan, a commander of 4,000 horse, was CHAPTER 2. 


appointed subheddr of Berar in place of the Khan-i-Dauran and 
two years later Allah Vardi Khan was made a commander of 
5,000 horse and received Ellicpur in jahdgir on the death of 
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Early in 1658, Aurahgzeb left the Deccan in order to participate Accession of 
in the contest for the imperial throne which ensued on the ^Ysie^Vlf 
failure of Sah Jahan’s health and in 1659 having worsted his Golconda. 

competitors he gained the prize. He appointed Raja Jai Singh 
to the viceroyalty of the Deccan and made Irij Khan subheddr 
of Berar. 


In 1661, Diler Khan accompanied by Irij Khan, the 
Subhedar of Berar and the Faiijddr of the province marched 
through Yavatmal district to attack the Gond Rdjd of Canda. 
The Rdjd submitted and the expedition terminated on the Rdjd 
paying to the imperial exchequer a crore of rupees and promis¬ 
ing to pay an annual tribute of two lakhs and to raze his fortifica¬ 
tions. At this time a new power was gaining ascendency in 
the Deccan, viz., that of the Marathas under the leadership of 
Sivajl. Inspired by the ideal of carving a separate State, and 
backed by the zeal of his followers he had made deep incisions 
in the Adil Sahl kingdom of Eijapur and had carried out daring 
attacks against the Moghal possessions in the Deccan. Auran- 
gzeb had sensed this danger and had sent his generals, Saista 
Khan, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Diler Khan to contain givajfs 
activities in 1665. Sivaji, realizing the tactical superiority of the 
Moghals, submitted and entered into an understanding with the 
Moghals under the terms of the treaty of Purandar. But the 
struggle with the Moghals which had begun was to last till the 
dea^h of Aurahgzeb in 1707. In 1667, Mirza Raja Jai Singh was 
recalled from the subheddri of the Deccan and Prince Muazzam 
was appointed in his place. SivajT, while carrying out prepara¬ 
tions for war with the Moghals, adopted a conciliatory tone and 
came to terms with the new viceroy. Sambhaji was made a 
Moghal mansabddr and was given a jahdgir in Berar comprising 
of the paragand^ of Bailapur and Avandhe. This was confiscated 
later towards the recovery of the amount of 1 lakh of rupees 
sanctioned to §ivaji as expenses when he visited Agra in 1666. 
Sambhaji visited prince Muazzam at Aurangabad on 4th 
November 1667 and after a short stay returned to Rajgad while 
Maratha officers continued to stay in Aurangabad. Within two 
years SivajT had made thorough preparations for war with the 
Moghals. In 1670 he attacked and drove away the Moghals from 
the Svardjya. He also invaded the Imperial Moghal territory in 
all directions and carried daring raids into Khandes and Berar. 
In December 1670, he attacked, when least expected, the rich 
city of Karanja in Berar and looted it completelyb givaji died 

Saxkar, Shivaj{,p. 178. 

A-1197—8-A. 
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in 1680. His son Sambhaji succeeded him. Soon after his acces¬ 
sion, early in 1681 Sambhajrs generals invaded Berfir. They 
then moved with 20,000 troops towards Burhanpur, attacked and 
sacked it. The Marathals kept up a continuous pressure on 
Khcindes and Berar. In 1684 they attacked Dharangahv in 
Khandes. Sambhaji was captured and executed in 1689 by 
Auraiigzeb. His son Sahu was made a prisoner. Sambhajis 
brother, Rajaram and his able commandants SantajI, DhanajI, 
Parasoji and Nemaji made relentless attacks against the Moghals. 
Aurahgzeb was forced to deploy his best officers as subheddrs in 
the provinces of Khandes and Berar^ and renowned Moghal 
generals like Zulfikar Khan and Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang were 
continuously striving to contain the Maratha' activities in the 
Deccan. After the fall of JihjI in the south in 1698, Rajaraiin 
returned to the Svardjya territory and reached Visaligad in 
February 1698. Meanwhile, Bakht Biiland, the Gond Rdjd of 
Devgad was carrying on struggle against the Moghals. Rajaram's 
generals, Nemaji Sinde and ParsojI Bhosale were successfully 
ravaging Khandes and Berar, exacting caiiih from the Imperial 
territory. 

In 1699, Rajaram himself planned an invasion of Berar. 
This was checked by the Moghals under prince Bedfirbakht and 
Zulfikar Khan. Rajaram returned to Sinhgad where he died on 
2nd March 1700. The death of Rajaram brought about no lull 
in the fighting between the Marathas and the Moghals. The 
Marathas, under the able leadership of Tarabal (widow of Raja¬ 
ram), Ramcandrapant Amatya, SankarajI Narayan, DhanajI 
Jadhav and others, continued the struggle vigorously. They 
ravaged Moghal territory in Malva and Gujarat. In 1703 Bera'r 
was again raided when Sarza Khan, the Deputy Governor of 
Berar, was captured by Nemaji Sinde. The struggle continued 
till the death of Aurahgzeb on February 20, 1707. 


At the time of Aurahgzeb’s death Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang was 
the governor of Berar. 

Accession of On 20th February 1707 Aurahgzeb died at Ahmadnagar and 
Bahadur Shah^ was shortly afterwards buried at Rauza afterwards called Khulda- 
bcld near the caves of Ellora and about seven miles from Daiilata- 
bad. The usual conflict for the throne followed the death of the 
emperor and victory finally declared for Sah Alam, the eldest 
surviving son, who ascended the throne under the title of Baha¬ 
dur Sah. Firoz Jahg at first held Berar for prince Muhammad 
Azam by whom he was transferred, as siibheddr, to the province 
of Gujarat, but the cautious amir was a lukewarm partisan and 
readily made his peace with, Bahadur Sah who confirmed him in 
his appointment in Gujarat. 

The following Moghal officers administered Berar as siibhedars from 1675 till the 
death of Anrangzeb in 1707. Khan Zaman was appointed subhedar in December 
1675. He was succeeded by Irij Khan who died on 13th August 1685. In August 
1636 Hasai Khan was appointed subhedar. He was succeeded by’"Mahabat Khan 
(appointed in September 16S6) and prinse Kam Baksh (appointed on 26th September 
1636) and again on 24th December 1697. In 1693 Askar Ah'! Khan was appointed 
subhedar. He was succeeded by the leading Moghal-general Firoz Jang. 

A-1197—8-B. 
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Towards the end of 1707 Zulfikar Khan Nusrat J^hg was 
viceroy of the whole of the Deccan, and it was now that the 
officers of the imperial army first began to enter into regular 
agreements with the Marathas for the payment of cmith and 
sardesmukhl. It may here be mentioned that after the capture 
of Sambhaji in 1689, Rayagad fort, the capital of the Marathas, 
fell to the Moghalis. §a(hu, the son of Sambhaji along with his 
mother Yesubai, was made a prisoner. He remained with 
Aurangzeb till the latter’s death in 1707. 

Sahu was allowed to go back to the Deccan from the imperial 
camp^ in 1707. At the time of the release of Sahu by Azam Sah, 
the terms of the release were (1) that he was to rule the small 
svardjya of his grandfather as a vassal of the Moghal empire 
(2) that he was to serve his liege lord whenever called upon to 
do so with his contingent of troops and (3) that he was also 
permitted to collect chaiith and sardesmukhi from the six Moghal 
provinces of the south which included Berar of which Yavatmal 
district formed a part, ParasojI Bhosle, the ancestor of the later 
Bhosle rulers of Nagpur, who was then in possession of Berar 
and Gondvana and who had made Bham in Yavatmal district 
his headquarters^ hastened to West Khandes with his army to 
join iSahu, whereupon Sahu, along with other prominent Maratha 
chiefs, crossed the Godavari and reached SatarS. Tarabal, widow 
of Rajaram, however, not desiring to acclaim Sahu, had won 
over Parasuram Pratinidhi and BapujI, elder brother of ParasojI, 
to her side. Tarabal, under the pretence of ascertaining whether 
§ahu was real, sent BapujI, who was the eldest person known in 
the Bhosle House, to Oahu’s camp. But BapujI not only joined 
Sahu’s forces but partook food in the same dish with §ahu and 
convinced all other Maratha chiefs of his blood royal, who now 
readily joined his standard. Sahu in appreciation of Parasojfs 
services to his cause, granted him Sanad for Gavil, Namala, 
Mahur, Khelda:, Pavnar and Kalamb, and declared him “ Send 
Sdheh Siibhd’’ in 17071 ParasojI collected tributes from Berar 
but in 1709, on his return from Satara, died at Khed near Wm. 

From the river Narmada. 

Parasoji’s uncles were in the service of the Nizamshahi Kingdom of Ahmadnagar 
and were contemporaries of Shahaji, the father of Chhatrapati Shivaji. They were 
granted Amravati and Bham in Jahaqir for the services rendered by them. 

3. The details of the sanad granted by Shahu at that time were as under :— 

Prant Ritapur and Sarkar Gavel, Prant Varhad, Prant Devgad, Chanda and 
Gondwan. 

The details of the Anagondi etc., Mahals of Varhad Prant — 

1 Sarkar Gavel Mahal 46 

1 Narnala Mahal 37 

1 Mahur Mahal 19 

1 Sarkar Khelda Mahal 21 

I Sarkar Pawnar Mahal 5 

1 Sarkar Kalamb Mahal 19 

~ 147 

Thus making a total of six Sarkars with a charge of rupees nine annas eleven in 
every Plundred. 

Y. M. Kale, History of the Nagpur Province. 
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Bahadur Sah died in 1712 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muizuddin who took the title of Jahandar 6ah. On his death the 
two Sayyad brothers of Barha, who were now all-powerful at 
Delhi, raised to the throne Farrukhsiyar. It was in his reign, 
in 1719, that the imperial court formally acknowledged the claim 
of the Marathas to cauth and sardesmukhi. In consideration for 
refraining from ravaging Berar and the other five Suhhds of the 
Deccan they were allowed to collect one-quarter of the revenue 
under the name of cauth and in addition to this a further pro¬ 
portion of one-tenth under the name of sardesmuhhl, which was 
regarded as a recompense for the trouble and expense of collect¬ 
ing the cauth. It was the imperial recognition of these claims 
which laid the foundation of that system of government known 
as do-amU. 

These terms pertaining to svardjya, caiiihdl and sardesmukhi 
stated (1) that all territories known as Sivajls svardj together with 
the forts therein should be delivered to Sahu (2) that such territo¬ 
ries as had been recently conquered by the Marathas in Khahdes, 
Berar, Gondvana, Haiderabad and Karnatak should also be ceded 
to them as part of the Mara'tha kingdom and i(3) that the 
Marathas should be allowed to collect cauthdv and sardesmukhi 
from all the six subhds of the south. This sanad thus unequivo¬ 
cally upheld the de jure sovereignty of the Marathas over the 
territories conquered by them in the Deccan including the subhd 
of Berar and by giving them the right to collect cauth and sardes¬ 
mukhi in the six suhhds of the Deccan including Berar legalised 
their right of doing so. Sahu accordingly issued orders to his 
local officials in the six subhds of the Deccan to enforce the terms 
of the above agreement and make collections of cauth'di and 
sardesmukhi. The imperial confirmation of these terms in the 
form of sanads of svardjya, cauthdl and sardesmukhi was obtain¬ 
ed in 1719 when Balaji Visvanath paid a personal visit to Delhi 
along with a strong contingent of Maratha troops including 
Khanderav Dabhade, Udaji, Kesojl and Tukoji Pavar, RanojT and 
SantajI Bhosle. While the Pesvd was in Delhi a clash of arms 
ensued between the Marathas and imperial troops and about 
1500 to 2000 Maratha horsemen were killed. Among those 
killed was Santaji Bhosle, the son of iSahu's benefactor, ParasojI 
Bhosle. Sahu, at the time of the grand darbdr held in Satara on 
the return of Balaji Visvanath amply rewarded RanojT, the brother 
of Santaji, with fresh indms and gave him the title of Savdi 
Santdp. 

It may here be pointed out that Nizam-ul-mulk, the founder 
of the State of Hyderabad, during his brief viceroyalty of the 
Deccan from 1713 never accepted the Maratha right of collecting 
cauth and sardesmukhi in the six subhds of the Deccan. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the course of the intrigues 
of the Sayyad brothers at Delhi. After deposing Farrukhsiyar 
and setting up two nonentities to succeed him, they raised to the 
throne in 1719 Rausan Akhtar, who took the title of Muhammad 
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i§ah. In 1720 they hatched a plot against Asaf Jah Nizam-uL- 
mulk, son of Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang; and sent him as suhheddr 
to Milva in the hope that he would either be disgraced in the 
vain attempt to quell the disturbances which they fomented 
against him or would rebel. To their disappointment he was 
joined by all the men of importance in MSlva and also by his 
uncle Ivaz Khan, suhheddr of Berar. Alam Ali Khan, the nephew 
of the Sayyads, who was viceroy of the Deccan, now appointed 
Anvar Khan, suhheddr of Berar but he too joined Asaf Jah. The 
plot of the Sayyads failed. Asaf Jah met their nephew, Alam Ali 
Khan, at Balapur on 31st July, 1720 and there defeated and slew 
him. He then returned to Delhi and was appointed suhheddr of 
Gujarat while his son Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firoz Jang was appoint¬ 
ed to Malva. 

In 1722 the Nizam received news that his province of Gujarat 
and his son's province of Malva were overrun by the Marathas, 
and he therefore obtained permission to leave Delhi for the pur¬ 
pose of expelling the intruders. While he was setting the affairs 
of Malva in order, he learnt that Mubariz Khan, the suhheddr of 
Hyderabad, whom he had believed to be devoted to his interests, 
had been bribed by the Sayyads with the promise of the vice¬ 
royalty of the Deccan to take up arms against him and was even 
then marching to meet him. 

He, therefore, set out for the Deccan to meet Mubariz Khan, 
whom he defeated and slew at Sakarkheda'^ in the Buldhana 
district on 1st October 1724. The date is an important one in 
the history of Berar, of which the Yavatmai district formed a 
part, and the Deccan ; for the battle of Sakarkheda established 
the virtual independence of the Deccan under the Nizams of 
Hyderabad. Neither Cin Ki1ic Khan Nizam-ul-Mulk nor any of 
his successors at Hyderabad ever assumed the style of independent 
sovereigns, but they settled questions of succession among them¬ 
selves, made all appointments in the six suhhds of the Deccan, 
and behaved in all respects as independent rulers with the excep¬ 
tion that their coin bore the name of the reigning emperor and 
that the imperial recognition of each succession was purchased by 
large presents and professions of subservience. Shortly after, if 
not before, the death of Asaf Jah the Bhosle Rdjds of Nagpur 
were recognised as mokdsaddrs or assignees of the Marathas' 
share of the revenues of Berar, and they maintained their collect¬ 
ing officers in the province under the do-amli system until the 
conclusion of the second Maratha War in 1803. 

Kanhoji the son of Parasoji Bhosle not only established firmly 
the Maratha power in Berar and Gondvana but also laid the 
foundation of its future in Orissa. His headquarters being at 
Bham, the Bhosles are referred to even up to the treaty of 1803 
with the English, as the Rdjds of Berar. However, the relations 
of Kanhoji with §ahu were no more cordial. Ka^nhojl had looked 
after RaghujT, the son of BimbajT, his cousin, but now by the 
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blessings of the Saint Ramajipant of Pandavgad near Wai, he had 
a son, Rayaji and his attention to Raghuji was no more undivided. 
Raghujh leaving Kanhoji had joined 6ahu and had even once 
saved the life of §ahu when he was attacked by a ferocious tiger. 
§ahu gave the daughter of Sirke, the sister of his wife Sagunabai 
to Raghuji in marriage. Kanhojl's rule, again according to the 
contemporary reports, seems to be oppressive. 

Ranojl, after his return from Delhi, joining with Raghuji, de¬ 
manded their share of the hereditary rights m Bhosle principa¬ 
lity. Sahu, first through the good offices of Balaji Visvanath, 
and later, himself, tried to conciliate them. Raghuji and Ranoji 
were asked to serve under Kanhoji which they refused to do. 
However, Kanhoji and Fatehsingh Bhosle had accompanied 
Bajirav and Raghuji Bhosle on their Karnatak expedition during 
1725-1727. 

Kanhoji had constantly failed to submit accounts of his jahdgir 
to §ahu and evaded revenue payments to the Maratha State 
exchequer. Sensing the trouble, Kanhoji left Satara, in a hurry 
without taking Sahu’s permission. Kanhoji left for Kumtha on 
23-8-1725 in the afternoon and next day, reached Tasgahv via 
Kanherkhed and Pusesaval-i. §ahu despatched two prominent 
Maratha chiefs to pursue Kanhoji and not being satisfied with 
this arrangement himself, in the early hours of the morning, set 
out with Yamaji Sivdev. Sahu, however, returned from Vadgahv 
being persuaded to do so by Yamaji Sivdev, who took the res¬ 
ponsibility to bring Kanhoji to bay. Avaji Kavade, Bajirav’s 
sarddr in Berar and all the Maratha chiefs on Kanhojl's road to 
Berar were instructed instantly by Sahu to arrest Kanhoji where- 
ever possible. 

Kanhoji, however, joined the Nizam, evading all the vigilance 
of the Marathas. Sahu remonstrated to the Nizam strongly, 
declaring that the Nizam had broken the earlier treaty with the 
Marathas, by giving refuge to Kanhoji and it appears that the 
Nizam refused to give quarters to Kanhoji. Finally, through the 
good counsel of Yesaji Siddhesvar, Sahu and Kanhoji were brought 
on friendly terms, but even these proved to be short-lived. 

§ahu despatched Raghuji Bhosle against Kanhoji and gave 
Devur in jahdgir to Raghuji anticipating his good services^. 
Govindrav Citnis, Fatehsingh Bhosle and Sripatrav Pratinidhi 
had helped Raghujl’s cause, from the very beginning. Raghuji 
was explicitly asked not to repeat KanhojI’s insolence and to pay 
regular tribute to the Maratha State. Konhereram Kolhatkar 
paid one lakh of rupees to §ahu towards guarantee for Raghuji's 
loyal conduct. Konhereram demanded in return the office of 
Sikkenavis, which was granted by Raghuji. Anant Bhat Citale 
was appointed by Sahu, in charge of the audits of Raghuji’s 
jahdgir. Raghuji was given the title of Send Sdheb Siibhd by 
Sahu on this occasion. 

The actual sanad is dated, 22nd November 1731, but Raghuji was to leave his 
amily here and to march ahead. The Bhosles were called hereditary Rajas of Devur 
on this account. Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 60. 
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Raghuji, setting out to meet Kanhoji, was obstructed, near CHAPTER 2. 

Jalna by Sam'ser Bahadar Santaji Atole, but Dinkar Vinayak and - 

i§iYa|ji Vinayak from Raghujfs camp, finding one Yesvantrav History. 
PilajI, their relation in SantajI’s camp, conciliated matters, avert- 
ing a clash and Raghuji advanced further. RaghujI started >phe Nizams, 
collecting cauPh and sardesmukhi in Berar, in the name of Sahu. j^^ghuji Bhosle 
He entered Berar through Lakhanvada ghdt and from Balapur, 
divided his army of 30,000 horse, despatching sections in all direc¬ 
tions of Berar. He defeated Sujayat Khan, the deputy of Navab 
of Ellicpur in the neighbourhood of Ellicpur. Having establish¬ 
ed himself firmly in Berar, Raghuji now turned towards KanhojI. 

Kanhojl, too had prepared himself for adequate defence by forti¬ 
fying Bham thoroughly. Raghuji set out from Balapur, reached 
Amaravati and further marched to Taleganv. Kanhojl mean¬ 
while was negotiating with the Nizam through Hirjulla Khan, 
subheddr of Mahur. Vasudev Pant, his vakil^ had been sent to 
Aurangabad for this pui*pose. Raghuji and his uncle RanojI laid 
siege to the fort of Bham. Kahojfs sardftr, Tukoji Gujar was 
killed in action. However, Kanhojl escaped to Mahur pursued 
hotly by Raghuji and RanojI. Both the armies met near Wani 
at Mandor and Kanhojl submitted^. Raghuji took him to Sahu 
who put him in custody at Satarfi where he died subsequently. 

Raghujrs army w^as stationed at Rajur for six more years. 


It may here be pointed out that the relations between the 
Marathas and the Nizam were strained due to the attempts of 
the latter to seduce Sahu's Send Sdheh Subhd, Kanhojl Bhosle and 
his Sar Laskar Sultanji Nimbalkar. The matters came to a head 
when Nizam tried to play SambhajI of Kolhapur against Sajiu 
and when his officers along wdth the Maratha noblemen who had 
went over to his side raided and carried depredations in the terri¬ 
tory of -Swaraj, Bajirav took up the challenge and directed his 
office'rs to contain the activities of the Nizam. Fatehsihgh and 
Raghuji Bhosle encountered Candrasen Jadhav who had defected 
to the Nizam and defeated him after a sanguinary action. 
Bajirav also leaving Pune in September 1727 proceeded through 
Berar ravaged Mahur and passing through the district of Yavat- 
mal attacked Mangrol and Wasim and moved towards Khandel 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had in the meanwhile occupied Pune, on 
hearing of Bajirav’s movements marched northwards towards 
Aurangabad as anticipated by Bajirav. When the Nizam was at 
Palikhed Bajirav suddenly attacked him on 25th February 1728 
and surrounded his position. With to chances of succou'r, the 
Nizam surrendered and signed the treaty of Muhgl Sevgahv on 
6 th March 1728. Under the terms of the treaty the Nizam 
agreed that all administrative or diplomatic measures for the 
Government of the six siibhds should be executed through the 
agency of the Marathas and also confirmed the previous grants of 

I. When Kanhoji was surrounded on all sides by Raghuji's army, Raghuji, giving 
him the due respect, requested him to sit in the palanquin, but K.anhoji, being very 
hot tempered abused Raghuji, with the result that Raghuji finally had to put hirii 
under guard. 
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CHAPTER 2 . Swardjya and Sardesmukhu From now onwards the siihhds of 

--Deccan, including the subhd of Berar came under the dual 

History. management of the Marathas and the Nizam in 'regard to^ the 
''^ERioD^^ collection of cauth and sardesmukhl in which the dominant 
The n'JLs. partners were the Marathas. 

Raghuji Bhosle. After the battle of Palkhed Bajirav decided to invade Malwa, 
Cimaji, his brother, taking the western route through Baglan and 
Khandes and Bajirav, the eastern route through Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Canda and Devgad towards Bundelkhand. Cimaji de¬ 
feated and killed Giridhar Bahadur, the Subheddr of Malva in 
the battle fought at Amjhera on 29th November 1728. Bajirav 
received the news of this victory while he was in Berar and he 
instructed his brother quickly to follow up the action at Amjhera. 
From Berar Bajirav proceeded to Devgad and from thence to 
Bundelkhand whose Chief Chatrasal had sent an urgent appeal 
to him to be rescued from the clutches of Muhammad Bahgas. 
Bajirav humbled Bahgas and returned to Pune. The subsequent 
developments such as Maratha incursions into Gujarat, the submis¬ 
sion of Sambhaji of Kolhapur to Sahu, the humbling of the Dabhade 
at Dabhai do not concern the history of Yavatmal and could be 
passed over. They are important only in the context of the overall 
history of the Deccan in that the events paved the way for an 
understanding between the Pesvd and the Nizam when they met at 
Rohe Ramesvar on ..27th December 1732. This understanding was, 
however, short-lived and the later years saw estrangement between 
the two, leading to the rout of the Nizam at Bhopal in December 
1737 by Bajirav ably assisted by Raghuji Bhosle, the new Send 
Sdheb Subhd j Damaji Gaikwad and Avji Kavade. In 1739 Delhi 
was rocked by the invasion of Nadir Sah, and Nizam-ul-mulk 
who marched towards Delhi was humiliated by the invader to his 
utter discomfiture. In the meanwhile Raghuji Bhosle had seized 
the province of Berar which the Nizam considered as his own 
exclusive possession. In retaliation Nasir Jang, the son of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, marched north-ward to invade the Pesvd's domain but 
was routed by Bajirav near Aurangabad. Bajirav died soon after¬ 
wards on 28th April 1740 and was succeeded to the Pesvaship by 
his son Baiaji Bajirav aUas Nana Saheb. Nanasaheb decided to 
acquire the subhd of Malva which he did by making friends with 
the Rajput prince Jaysinh who impressed upon the emperor the 
necessity of granting the subhd of Malva to the Marathas. On 
4 th July 174(1, the deed was ratified under the emperor’s seal. 
When the Maratha affairs were thus flourishing, ill feeling began 
to develop between the Pesvd and Raghuji Bhosle. The latter 
had acquired as early as 1738 a sanad from §ahu which stated 
that the subhds of Lucknow, Maksudabad, Bundelkhand, 
Allahabad, Patna, Deccan and Bihar are made over as Raghuji’s 
field of activity. ” This was in addition to the province of Berar 
in which Raghuji had already established himself at Bham, 
sixteen miles south of Yavatmal, and of which the cauth and 
sardesmukhl were regularly collected by him. The Nizam had 
recognised formally Raghuji Bhosle as the Mokdsaddr of Berar, 
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that is an assignee of a share of the revenues which he was autho- CHAPTER 2. 

rised to collect through his own officers. As stated earlier, in History. 

1738 immediately after he acquired the above sanad from Sahu, Mediaeval 

Raghuji strengthened his position by attacking and defeating Period. 

Sujat Khan, the Governor of Berar in the neighbourhood of The Nizams. 

Ellicpur. The desire of Raghuji in such a situation to extend bis Raghuji Bhosle. 

influence in the Northern and Eastern parts of India brought 

him at cross roads with the Pesvd and a conflict between the two 

seemed inevitable. A short but indecisive action was fought 

between the forces of the Pesvd and Raghuji Bhosle on 10th April 

1743 in the narrow pass of Bendu near Facet. However before 

the matters could take a turn for the worse Sahu brought about 

a reconciliation between the two. An agreement was signed by 

both on 31st August 1743 at Satara by which all the territory 

from Berar to the East right up to Cuttack, Bengal and Lucknow 

was assigned to Raghuji with which the Pesvd bound himself not 

to interfere and the territory west of this line including Ajmer, 

Agra, Prayag and MalvaJ were to be the exclusive spheres of the 
PesvdK 

The particular reference to Berar in this agreement is of signi¬ 
ficance. Well before the acquisition of the sanads for collecting 
cauth and sardesmukhi from the six sublids of the Deccan, the 
Marathas were already forcing the Moghal officers to part with 
their share of the revenues of the six subhds including the subhd 
of Berar. Not only that but in many instances the Marathas 
appointed their officers to work side by side with the officers of 
the Moghals, before 1724 and then of the Nizam subsequent to 
the declaration of independence by the latter. Sometimes they 
even collected the whole revenue of the province and handed over 
the residue of the share to the officers of the Nizam after appro¬ 
priating their own share. As stated before, after ParasojI Bhosle, 

Kanhoji was appointed the send sdheb siibhdy but as he proved 
to be of a refractory nature, Sahu dismissed him and appointed 
his nephew, Raghuji Bhosle to the post of sendsdheb siibhdship\ 

Like his predecessors Raghuji established himself at Bham as 
noted previously. The rivalry between the Pesvds and the 
Bhosles was not merely confined to the Northern and Eastern 
regions of India but extended to Berar though in a smaller degree, 
because of the specific rights of Mokdsd and Indm which the 
PesvdiS acquired from the chatrapatis of Satara and the Nizam. 

It may be interesting to note that Pesvd BalajI Visvanath got in 
indm from Sahu 2 villages in Berar. Bajlrav also obtained certain 
Mokdsd in Jahdgir in Berar from Sahu. In a document pertain¬ 
ing to the year 1740-41 a complete list of Mokdsd. Jahdgir enjoyed 
by Bajlrav is detailed below. 

Aid. Patravyavahar 35 —39 ; Raj. Vol. 2, pp. 98-99. 

2. Shahu ordered Raghuji to arrest his uncle Kanhoji, Raghuji defeated Kanhoji 
at Mandar in Yeotmal district and sent him as a prisoner to Shahu at Satara. 
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Sammat {siibhd) Narnala 
Mauje Adganv Khurd P. Adgahv. 
Mauje Eklare Khurd Banvihir (?). 
Mauje Maleganv Khurd Pimpalgahv Raja. 
Mauje Undangahv Khurd Akot. 

Mauje Sirpur Khurd Daliihande. 
Mauje Dhanegahv Khurd Malkapur, 

Mauje D-ilevar Q) Khurd KusundKhed (?). 


1 Mauje Javale Khurd 
1 ATauje Ugave Khurd 
1 Mauje Sirsoli Khurd 
1 Mauje Akoli Khurd 
1 Mauje Dhad Khurd 
I Mauje Khetari Khurd 
I Mauje Sasti Khurd 
1 Mauje Natidcd Khurd 
I Mauje Sonale Khurd 
I Mauje Sirale Khurd 

1 Mauje Dhanegahv 
1 Mauje Niinded 
1 Mauje Ner 
1 Mauje Gaivadi 
1 Mauje Suruli 
1 Mauje Udkhed 
1 Mauje Sirasgahv 
1 Mauje Borkhcd 
I Mauje Satephal 
1 Mauje Anjangahv 
i Mauje Takalkhcd 

28 


Nanded. 

Aimla. 

Badnergangai, 

Mahagahv. 

Candol. 

Balapur. 

Balapur. 

Kanrud (Kannad ?). 
Kanrud (Kannad ?). 
Gerum atergahv. 

P. Anjangahv-Surji. 
P. Nandgahv Peth. 
P. Candur. 

P. Mane. 

P. Karajgahv. 

P. Mankhed (?). 

P. Mankhed (?). 

P. Kholapur. 

P. Vadner Bib ice. 

P. Vadner Bibicc. 
P* Thug ah V. 


1 Mauje Virur P. Taleg^v. 

Amounting to ten thousand {sammat-Kalamh), 
1 Mauje Sungahv .. P. Jamod. 


30 Total Villages. 
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After the death of Bajir^v, Pesvd BSlajI Bajirav was confirmed 
in these Mokdsd villages by Sahu in 1741, the sanad clearly stating 
that the grant of Mokdsd is in lieu of the salary. A copy of the 
orders regarding the grant of such Mokdsds from time to time 
and their confirmation by the Chatrapati were dispatched to the 
Send Sdheb Subhd Bhosle who were responsible for the collection 
of caiith and sardesmukhi of the province of Berar and also to 
the local officers such as the village officer and the Desmukh and 
the Despande. The Pesvds were not the only recipients of such 
Mokdsd jahdgir in Berar but other officers in the Court of the 
Chatrapati also enjoyed the Mokdsd jahagirs in Berar^ It would 
thus seem that the interests not only of the Nizam and the 
Bhosle were involved in the affairs of Berar but also those of the 
Pesvd, This naturally proved a bone of contention in the wider 
conflict between the Pesvd and the Bhosles. The reconciliation 
brought about by Sahu between Balajl Bajirav and RaghujI 
Bhosle put an end at least temporarily to the rivalry between the 
two. The activities of RaghujI Bhosle during the subsequent 
years as also those of Balaji Bajirav need not detain us here, 
though involved as they did the expansion of Maratha influence 
in the Eastern and Northern India, they had very little bearing 
on the history of Yavatmal, which continued under the duel 
administration of the Nizam and the Bhosle. On ISth December 
1749 iSahu died and exactly a year and a half before on 21st May 
1748, had died the Nizam. The death of Sahu brought the 
conflicts of the Maratha principals in the open. The successors 
of the Nizam were not slow in taking advantage of this disunity 
among the Marathas and the history of Maratha-Nizam relations 
from now onwards has a considerable bearing upon the history 
of Berar and consequently upon the history of Yavatmal district. 
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Sahu was succeeded by Ramraja as the Chatrapati of Satara. 
The domestic trouble in the Maratha Court reached a ciisis 
immediately after the accession of Ramraja due to the attitude 
of Tarabai, the wife of Rajaram who conspired against the Pesvd, 
The Pesvd called Raghuji Bhosle and the Maratha nobility to 
Pune including Sinde, Holkar, Somvan^I, Ramcandra Bava, 
Purandare etc. The assembly of these noblemen consented to 
the proposal of Pesvd that the executive powder in the State must 
remain in the hands of the with Raghuji Bhosle whole 

heartedly suppoiting the Pesvd. It thus becomes clear that 
Raghuji did not want to entangle himself in the affairs of the 
Maratha Court but desired a free hand in the politics of the 
Eastern region leaving the Pesvd free to deal with the affairs of 
the Maratha Court as he deemed fit. 


Nizffin-ul-mulk Asaf Jah was succeeded in the Deccan by his 
son Nasir Jang. In 1750 Nasir Jang was murdered. Muzaffar 
Jang, Asaf Jah's grandson by his daughter succeeded him. He 
too was murdered and was succeeded by his brother Salabat Jang, 

A document of the year 1752 lists the Mokasa Jahagh in Berar of Khanderao 
Kashi, a Judge in the Maratha Court. 
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who, on the death of Sayyad Sarif Khan Sujat Jang in June 1752, 
appointed Sayyad Laskar Khan to the vacant appointment of 
subhedar of Berar. In the same year Gazi-ud-din Khan, the 
eldest son of Asaf Jah, having been appointed by the emperor 
Ahmad §ah viceroy of the Deccan, advanced as far as Auranga¬ 
bad to secure his heritage but in Aurangabad he died suddenly 
from cholera according to one account, but according to another 
from poison administered by or at the instance of Salabat Jahg’s 
mother. In November 1752, war broke out between the 
Marathas and the Nizam. The latter was surrounded at Bhalki 
and forced to surrender. Under the terms of the treaty then 
signed the whole of the western half of the then province of 
Berar between the rivers Godavari and Tapi was ceded to the 
Marathas by the Nizam. This demarcation of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory practically existed to the present day. Salabat Jang spent 
the rainy season of 1753 in Aurangabad where Sayyad Laskar 
Khan, subheddr of Berar, who had now received the title of Rukn- 
ud-daula was appointed vazir of the Deccan, which appointment 
he resigned after a few months, leaving the finances of the State 
in a deplorable condition. Gazi-ud-din Khan, in order to attach 
the Marathas to his cause, had assigned to them the revenue of 
all the northern districts of the Deccan and Raghuji Bhosle, on 
the pretext of Gazi-ud-din’s promise, had collected and retained 
the whole of the revenue of Berar. One of the first acts of 
Samsam-ud-daula, who had succeeded Rukn-ud-daula as minister, 
was to send against Raghuji an army which succeeded in forcing 
him to disgorge five lakhs of rupees, an utterly inadequate share 
of his plunder. On 14th February 1755, Raghuji Bhosle died 
and Rukn-ud-daula returned to Berar as subheddr. He was dis¬ 
placed in 1756 in favour of Mir Nizam Ali the brother of Salabat 
Jang who on his appointment as subheddr of Berar received the 
title of Nizam-ud-daulal- Nizam-ud-daula now marched into 
Berar, where his presence was required and encamped at Ellicpur, 

Raghuji, on his death, left behind four sons, Jalnoji, MudhojI, 
Bimbaji and Sabaji. Janoji, being the eldest, claimed the Send Sdheb 
Subhdship. However, MudhojI who had been to Gavilgad, hear¬ 
ing the news of RaghujTs death, hastened to Nagpur to assert 
his own claim, as he wasi Raghuji’s son by his elder wife. Janoji 
preparing himself, despatched Jayajl to capture Gavilgad. Meet¬ 
ing Mudhoji on the way, Jayajl pretended himself a friend of 
MudhojI and secured the ofiice of killeddr (fort-keeper) of Gavil¬ 
gad from Mudhoji. Jayaji immediately informed Janoji that 
Gavilgad was in his possession. Mudhoji, however, exacted 
tributes from Berar and was well supported by Sada^iv Hari and 
the. Desmukh of Parole. Moreover, Dinkar Vinayak Prabhu, 
SivajI Vinayak Prabhu and Narsihgrav Bhavani had joined 
Mudhoji with their armies. But J,^noji was supported by 
Baburav Konhe'r Kolhatkar {Mujamddr), Rakhmaji Ganes Citna- 
vis, Trimbakji Raje Bhosle, KrsnajI Govind, the Marat'ha 
Subheddr of Berar, Narhar Ballal (Risbud) and Sivahu Sathe, 
the Maratha Subheddr of Cuttack. AH the elderly nobility 
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including RaghujI Karande, BimbajT Wanjal, Nanhoji Jacak, Sivaji 
Kesav Talkute, Girmaji Khanderav, Anandrav Wagh, Krsnaji 
Atole, too, supported Janoji. At last Trimbakji Raje Bhosle and 
Baburav Konher, reaching Pune, paid Rs. V-/^ lakhs to the Pesvd 
as Bhosle’s tribute to the Maratha State and secured the office of 
Sena Sdheb Subhd for Janoji. 

The Bhosle armies clashed twice or three times in Berar but 
the Pesvd reconciled the two, declaring MudhojI Senadhurandhar. 
The new jahdgirsi in Candrapur and Chattisgad were, respectively 
granted by the Pesvd to Mudhoji and Bimbaji in 1757. Sabajl 
was at his headquarters at Darvhe in Berarb The Gond king of 
Candrapur, taking advantage of the dissensions in the Bhosle 
house, had taken possession of the fort of Candrapur. Hence 
Mudhoji, setting out from Ellicpur, captured the Candrapur fort. 

While Nizam-ud-daula was halting at Ellicpur, RaghujI 
Karande, Bhosle’s lieutenant, invaded Berar and advanced as far 
asi Borganv where Nizam-ud-daula met and defeated him. How¬ 
ever, RaghujI Karande and Nanhoji Jacak had looted the Nizam’s 
artillery baggage in December 1757. Nizam-ud-daula looted the 
city of Akola but the NaidJ? of Ellicpur reconciled the two in 
May 1758, whereby both agreed to the Sdthlcdllsl treaty. The 
treaty stipulated that 45 per cent of the tribute would go to ithe 
Bhosles and the remaining 55 per cent would be allotted to the 
Nizam. The visits were exchanged in a royal darbdr on the 
banks of the Wardha on 25th March 1758. The treaty of peace 
which was concluded was not, however, sufficiently stringent in 
its terms to prevent the Marathas from continuing their depreda¬ 
tions in Berar. 

Janoji and Mudhoji had both agreed to pay ten lakhs of rupees 
to the Pesvd each. However, they experienced great difficulties 
in collecting the tribute due to dissensions everywhere. Krsnaji 
Govind had been collecting Berar tribute, as deputy of Kasirav 
Bhaskarram, but he was removed from the office and instead 
Janoji now appointed Mansihgrav Mohite. The Pesvd sent his 
vakih, Vyankatrav Moresvar and Trimbakji Bhosle for recovery 
but to no avail. Negotiations were opened between the two 
brothers in October 1759. Mudhoji insisted that Janoji would 
stay in Nagpur, leaving all management to him; while Janoji 
pleaded for division of territory and parallel management. Moro 
Raghunath, Raghuji Karande and Balaji Kesav exchanged visits, 
but no compromise could be effected. Dasard, being fixed for 
the two brothers to meet in ceremony, Mudhoji and Karande 
sensed a plot against them and escaped to Berar. 

Janoji sent Trimbakji Raje to reconcile Mudhoji, but Mudhoji 
and Karande pointed out that as long as Devajipant, Balaji Kesav 
and Samji Fulaji were in the services of Janoji, they would 

I. The official Sanad was granted, however, by Tarabai on 6th August 1761 when 
Madhavrav was the Peshwa. 
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always advise against any permanent reconciliation and that they 
must be driven out from the court of Nagpur. Janoji agreed to 
hand over Devajlpant to PirajI Naik Nimbalkar, but insisted 
that Mudhoji must terminate the services of Sadasiv Hari, 
RamajI Kesav and Nanajl Krsna. Negotiations again failed and 
Mudhoji collected five and half thousand horse. Janoji intending 
not to allow sufficient time for Mudhoji to increase his military 
strength, set out on the Divdll day for Berar. The two armies 
met in battle near Amravatl at Raha'tganv, and Mudhoji was 
completely defeated.^ Mudhojl’s Fadiyis, Moropant, was captured 
by Janoji. However, RaghujI Karande, collecting his army 
afresh, released Moropant. Mudhoji, hotly pursued by Janoji 
escaped towards Karanja. In the meanwhile, Udepuri Gosavi of 
Satara, on behalf of the Pesvd, collected tribute from Berar. 
Pesva^s vakil Vyahkatrav Moresvar tried to reconcile the two 
brothers and finally it w^as agreed that Mudhoji would look after 
the Nagpur affairs and RaghujI Karande, Trimbakjl Raje and 
PirajI Naik Nimbalkar would see that, all crises would be averted. 
On 9th January 1760, both the brothers wrote to Sadasivrav Bhau 
that their affairs were amicably settled. Janoji and Mudhoji 
arrived at Vasim on the hanks of Penaganga as Sadarivrav Bhaii 
had reached Paithan after his successful battle at Udglr^ against 
the Nizam. Balajl Bajirav himself was near Ahmadnagar. 
Janoji, taking RaghujI Karande^ with him advanced to NandasI 
Brahmani and reached Jogai Ambe (Ambejogal), with 12,000 
horse and next day joined Sadasivrav BhaJu’s army. Mudhoji, 
too by a different route, at the same time reached Sadasivrav’s 
camp. Sada^rivrav, Raghoba and Balaji met near Ambe and 
Patdur and received the new^s of the crushing defeat and death 
of DattajI Sinde^ in the north. It was at once decided that a 
force must he despatched under a member of the Pesva’s family 
to restore Maratha influence in Hindustan. Little love was lost 
between the two cousins, Raghimath and Sad^riv'rav and the hero 
of Udgir claimed the command of the MarStha army. The 
army which set out from Patdur on 10th March 1760 was the 
most magnificent that the Marafhas had ever sent forth to battle. 
Raghunath, however, remained behind to check the Nizam and 
Janoji and Mudhoji, too returned to Nagpur. In 1761 was fought 
the battle of Panipat between the Marathas and Abdali in which 
the Marathas were defeated. 

In 1762 Nizam-ud-daula, who had already received the titles 
of Asaf Jah and Nizam-uI-Mulk, deposed his brother and became 

A trick was played in the high hour of the battle on Mudhoji’s army. A horse 
exactly like the one Raghuji Karande always used, was let loose unbriddled and it 
gave the impression that Raghuji Karande fell in action. Mudhoji’s army became 
panicky and was defeated. ' Kale : Nagpur Prantacha Itihas^ p. 126. 

This battle was fought on 3rd February 1760. at Udgir, 200 miles east of Poona. 
Haig, IV, pp. 390, 412. 

3. Mudhoji was completely alienated from Divakarpant and Balaji Keshav. 
Mudhoji and now Trimbak Raje insisted that both of them should be arrested and 
kept, one in Devagad fort and the other in Ambegad fort whereupon they pleaded 
to the Peshwa for their safety. 

4. On 9th January 1760, at the'^Berar Ghat, ten miles north of Delhi Ahmad Shah 
Abdali defeated and slew Dattaji Shinde. 
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ruler of the Hyderabad State. In 1763 he appointed Gulam 
Sayyad Khan, governor of Berar, but removed him in 1764 to 
Daulatabad and replaced him in Berar by Ismffl Khan, the 
Afghan. 

Now Zafar-ud"daula, who had been engaged in suppressing 
rebellion in Nirmal and had pursued some of the rebels into 
Berar, conceived the idea that Ismail Khan was harbouring them. 
He wrote to him accusing him of treason and Ismail sent an 
indignant reply. The correspondence between the two amirs 
became so acrimonious that Ismail, as a precautionary measure, 
strengthened the fortifications of Ellicpur, whereupon Zafar-ud- 
daula, Nizam Ali's minister, charged that the governor of Berar 
was meditating rebellion and asked for permission to march 
against him. Rukn-iid-daula, who did not doubt Ismairs fidelity 
and was loth to see the resources of the State frittered aw'ay in 
civil war, returned no reply to this request, and Zafar-ud-daula, 
either taking his silence for consent or affecting to believe that 
the urgency of the case was- sufficient tO' justify him in acting on 
his own responsibility, invaded Berar and in June besieged Ismail 
in Ellicpur. On hearing that the conflict which he had tried to 
prevent had broken out Rukn-ii d-d aula hastened to Ellicpur and 
patched up a temporary peace between the two disputants. 

The situation after the battle of Panipat became one of the 
greatest dangers to the Maratha State. The combined armies of 
Janojl and Nizam Ali moved along the Bhima ravaging the 
Pesvd Madhavrav's territory. When the Marathas entered the 
Bhosle’s possessions in Berar, Nizam Ali came on their heels, 
Pune shared a dreadful fate, a major portion of it being com¬ 
pletely burned down. Secret negotiations were opened and 
Sakharam Bapu won over JSnoji to the Pesvd’s side. On 10th 
August 1763 the Pesvd defeated the Nizam at Raksasbhuvan. 
Ismail Khan of Ellicpur was wounded but Janojl, being true to 
his earlier friendship, had brought him to his camp. The Nizam 
gave to the Pehm territory worth 82 lakhs of rupees, out of which 
the Pesvd handed over 32 lakhs of rupees worth territory to Janojl. 
However, when Madhavrav sent Vyahkatrav Moresvar and Ganes 
Tukdev to Janojl to solicit his help for his Kamatak expedition, 
Janojl refused to accompany him. Moro Dhondojl, the Nizam's 
sarddr in Berar, with his army of 2,000 horse, was attacked by 
Bhosle's army. Hence the Pesvd and the Nizam decided to 
attack the Bhosle's territory. Madhavrav set out from Pune on 
17th October 1765 and was joined by Rukn-ud-daula near Kaigahv 
Toke. Raghunath too joined Madhavrav in December 1765 and 
the Pesvd’s army reached Daryapur. Sivbhat Sathe, Gopalrav 
SambhajT Khandekar, Krsnaji Anant Tahibe collected, on behalf 
of the Pesvd, tribute from all directions, marching further in 
Berar. The Ellicpur army of 3,000 horse under Ismail went to 
support Janojl. But being not able to face the might of the 
Pesvd himself Janojl sent from Nandganv, Vyahkates Moresvar 
the Pesvd’s vakil in his camp for a truce to Madhavrav. How¬ 
ever, Madhavrao was reluctant to fight with his own Sdrddr and 
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reconciled matters with the Bhosles. The treaty was signed at 
Kholapur, near Amaravati, which stipulated that Janoji would 
return 24 lakhs of rupees worth territory to the Pesvd, out of the 
32 lakhs ceded to the Bhosle at Raksasbhuvan, retaining only 
eight lakhs to himself. Out of this 24 lakhs rupees territory, the 
Pesvd returned 15 lakhs to the Nizam, as agreed between them 
before the expedition against Janoji was opened. The Nizam 
and Rukn-ud-daula, along with Serjahg and Jagannath Dhondoji, 
brother of Moro Dhondoji, took control of this territory after 
the official meeting of the Nizam and the Pesvd on 23rd January 
1766 at Kumarkheda. 


The Peshva Janoji, however, succumbed to the wicked advice of his minister 
^january-jlme D^vajipant and coquetted with the Pesvd^s^ enemy. Madhavrav, 
1769. after disposing of his uncle at the battle of Dhodap in June 1768, 
decided to teach a severe lesson to Ja'nojL Madhavrav sent for 
the Nagpur minister Devajipant for a personal visit at Pune. 
The latter refused to obey the summons. When his stern warn¬ 
ing fell on deaf ears, the Pesvd at once opened hostilities. Devaji¬ 
pant realizing the peril he was running into, came to meet the 
Pesvd at Vasim in Berar. He was at once put under arrest. 
Gopalrav Patvardhan and Ramcandra Ganes Kanade w^'ere ordered 
by the Pesvd to fall upon Na'gpur and ravage the Bhosle’s terri¬ 
tory. Ruknud-daula and Ramcandra Jadhav with 8,000 horse 
were despatched by the Nizam to the Pesvd^s help. Thus rein¬ 
forced, the Pesvd began aggressive movements with his 60,000 
horse, marching through Solapur, Tuljapur, Dharur, Pathrl, Bid.. 
NandasI BrahmanI, Kalamnuii, Vasim, Mahgrulpir, Pinjar. 
Karahja and Amrayatl. The Bhosles removed their family tc 
Gavilgad and Narhar Ballal with his 5,000 horse protected the 
fort. Bapu Karande marched to Burhanpur but was obstructed 
by the Pesud’s officers there. Anandrav Gopal and BalajI Kesat 
Sapre defeated Bapu Karande and Narhari Pant near Akola ai 
Pahcagavan on lOth January 1769. Narhar was killed in action 
His nephew, Vitthal Ballal, with 2,500 horse, devastated the terri¬ 
tory, marched to Burhanpur and returned to Malkapur, to effect 
junction with Jacak and Karande. However, Vitthal was severely 
wounded and his family was put under arrest by the Pesvd^s agent 
at Burhafapur. Janojfs camp was at Nandgahv, near Amravati 
with 15 to 20 thousand horse. PirajT Nimbalkar effected junctior 
here on 6th December 1768 with Janoji. Five thousand horse of 
the Bhosle army was at Narnala under Tulajl. Tulaji being sicl 
in body, his nephew took this band and joined Janoji and Piraji 
on 17th December 1768. However, Ismail Khan of EHicpui 
refused to join the Bhosles. On 1st December 1768, the Pesva 
had halted at Badner Gahgai and the Bhosle camp was in front 
25 cos but on the 10th, the distance separating the two was still 
less, as the Bhosles had on 11th their camp at Nandgaftv, neai 
Amravati. Devajipant, however, opened negotiations anc 
offered fifteen lakhs of rupees to the Pesvd, Acting on the 
advice of DevSjlpant, Janoji, being unable to meet the Pesvd^t 
strength, adopted guerilla tactics and gave out that he woulc 
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march upon Pune, liberate Raghuna’th and install him in the 
Peh^cTs seat. For three or four days during February Pune was 
in a great alarm and confusion. The Pesva had already 
plundered Nagpur on 11th Janiiary 1769. In March, Janojfs 
brother, MudhojT joined the Pehul. However, the exhaustion of 
both the parties induced them to seek a termination of their 
hostilities l)y coming to a mutual accommodation. A treaty of 
mutual friendship was ratified at Kankapur or Brahmesear, at 
the confluence of the t^vo rivers, the Godavari and the Manjra, 
on 23rd March 1769. The Bhosles agreed not to increase the 
prescribed numbei' of their army and to pay a tribute of 5 lakhs 
yearly in five instalments. 

In 1770 the southern tracts of Berar were in a disturbed state. 
The Zanwidiir of Nirmal who had rebelled was attacked by 
Zafar-ud-daukI, the genera] of the Nizam, Nizam Ali Khan, 
and fled. His adherents seem to have crossed the Pengahga 
into the Yavatnuil district whither they were pursued and the 
occurrence led to a quarrel lietween Zafar-ud-daula’ and Ismail 
Khan, the Governor of Berar. Madhavrav Pesva died on 18th 
November 1772 and Jiinojl Bhosle too had died in the same 
year in May. The death of JanojT gave rise to the usual succes¬ 
sion dis[)utes and a civil wnv (‘usiied Iietween the two brothers 
MudhojT and Salifijl. The former was su]:)portcd by Raghunath 
and Sakharam Brqiu from Pune, and the latter by Narayanrav, 
Nana PhadnTs aud others. 

Mudhoji with his three sons, Raghiijl, Khaiido]! and YyahkojI, 
was well suppoiaed by Balavantrav .Mahlpatrav, RfimatT Kesav, 
Tikhe, BhavanI Atole, Govindifiv Mugiitrav, SivajT Tfilkute and 
Jagdev Gtijar. S^lbaji had in Iiis entourage Kbandojl Adhav 
from Berar and Sankarajl Ghorpade, Ramasihgh Nimbalkar and 
Zuhjarrav Gh,atge. The Peh'd sent BalajT Palande to reinforce 
Sfibaji. The two armies met in battle in January 1773, at 
Kumbharl near Akola. Jivajl Bhosle, son of RanojT Bhosle of 
Amravatl, died in action. Fighting was stopped for twO' days in 
mourning and thereafter, through the mediation of RamajI 
Balia] this fratricidal war came to be temporarily composed 
and an agreement was arrived at, by which MudhojTs son 
RaghvijT was to be recognised as the ruler of Nagpur. But 
MudhojT very soon released Devappant and made him his 
Divan and put under arrest Lakv^nanrav, brother of BhavanI 
MiinsI with his family, which induced Sfibiljl to leave Nagpfir 
and collect a fresh army. SahajI; on 23rd 2\pril, 1773 and again 
on 5th June, wrote to AnantlTiat Citale to hand over the charge 
of Amravatl to RanojI, son of Jivajl, as it was his hereditary 
Jahdgir. Sa]')aji was also reinforced by the Nizam’s Divan^ 
Rukn-iid-daula and Khandcrav Darekar, the Pesva’s sarlaskar. 

Rukn-iid-daula and Sfibajl besieged Ellicpur as Ismail was 
supporting Mudhoji. MudhojT hastened to Ellicpur but finding 
that Rukn-ud“daula and Sabajl commanded greater numbers, 
A-1197-9-A. 
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followed lingering tactics. Zamasirigh, the fortkcepcr of Gavil- 
gad, too, in the interest of Mudhojl, surprised Sahaji’s camp, 
many times, Ismail, once, leaving the fort, dispersed the hesie- 
gers. Khanderav Darekar, however, coiihl not reach Ellicpiir as 
he was stopped hy the army sent from Canda hy MiidhojT. 
Mudhojr also instmered Vyahkandv KasT and his lirother 
Laksmanrav KasI at Pune to support Paghiimhh against Narayan-' 
rnv Petod. One dark night in August, Paghunathrav tried to escape 
with the help of Laksman KasT. He was defeated hy the guards 
and taken hack to his custody. The murder of PcAv7 Narayan- 
rav took place on oOth August shortly after midday. Vyahkatrav 
and Laksmanrav had an agreement with Raghimathrav on 4th 
Septemlier 1773 that Mudhoji and not Sahajl woidd he 
recognised as chief of Nagpur Bhosles. Mudhoii had reconciled 
Riikn-iid“daula through the mediations of Mahipat Dinkar and 
Balknsna Bhat Patvardhan. Not only Ismail and Rukn-ud- 
datilia^ were reconciled, Sabaji and Mudhoji, too brushed up 
their differences. Mudhoji, after hearing the news of Narayan- 
rav’s murder went to Gavilgad and consuhed Daryahai, wife of 
Raghuji L Laksman KasT had gone to Ellicpur to take Mudhoji 
to Pune, hence Rukn-iid-daiila and Dhousa left Ellicpur and 
Mudhoji joined Raghunathrav at PedgaViv, where Raghuji II 
was declared Send Sdlieh SiihJid, Raghunathrav and Mudhoji 
proceeded to Na]durg. Raghunathrav met Nizam Ali. negotiat¬ 
ed a treaty of friendship whereby Mudhoji secured his agree¬ 
ment of 60 to 40 per cent share of Berar with the Nizfi'm. 
Sabaji and even Dary^lhai joined the ministerial party against 
Raghunathrav. The mims>ttYS,-Bdrahhms ynit under arrest Mahi- 
patrfiv Dinkar and Vyahkatrav Kiisi in the Candanvandan fort 
hut Mahipat was released on condition that he would secure 
Mudhoji’s support for the ministers at Pune. However, Darya- 
bai and Sfibaji wrote to Sakharam Purandare to capture the two 
again, hut Mahipat Dinkar along with Mahipat Kasi had already 
escaped to Ellicpur and joined Mudhoji there. ^ Mudhoji finding 
money ahvays short had plundered Amravati, hut still the 
Pathans in his army had their salaries in arrears. Hence, when 
Mudhoii returned from Ismail of Ellicpur, he was attacked l)v 
the Pathans on the wav. Jaexlev Giiiar, Devaii Dohgardev, 
Cimaii Citnis met the Pathans’ onslaught and jagdev Gujar 
died in action. Mudhoji, breaking his- thumb in action, was 
severeh^ womidech. Devaii Dongardev, killing some of the 
Pathans, finally escaped with Mudhoii to a Td?s shop. There 
too one Rohillfi attacked Mudhoji with a dap-ger in hand, but 
one pedestrian, rushing to Mudhoji's rescue, killed the Rohilla. 
Ismail, rushing to the spot, rescued Mudhoji and his wounds 
were nursed. The conspiracy was hatched hy one Pathan 
named Navav in Mndhoji’s army, who was later beheaded and 
Mahii^at Suhhedar who had gone lb celebrate his son’s marriage 
at Canda’, hastened to Ellicpur and controlled the situation. 
Raghunathrav sent Muhammad Yusuf to the care of Mudhoji. 


Kale, Nagpur Pyantacha p. 203, 
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Muhammad Yusuf reached Fdlicpur with 2,000 horse and 
Mudhoji set out for Nagpur. However, Ismml had refused help 
to Mudhoji. Srd)aji was. shot dead in action in the battle that 
was Fought on 26th January 1775 near Paegahv. Bahiirav 
Vaidya, Bhosle's valdl at Pune brought to Nagpur the honours 
of Send Sdlieb Sub lid, from Madhavrav IT, the Peivd^ on 24th 
Jiine 1775. Vyahkatrav KasT was also set free. 

In the meanwhile, the ministerial party promised Sivaji 
Bhosle of Amraeatl, Send Sdlieb Suhhdshlp and supported him 
against Mudhoji. On April 6, 1775, the Pesvd gave SivajI hi.s 
new Suih/ds and i^iwaji raised an army, soliciting support from 
the partisans of Silhajl. BhavaiiT SivranP escaping from the 
liattle-field of Pacgah\\ joined isivajT. However. SivajT could not 
secure ade(|uate military help from Pune court and the Nizam. 
Mudhoji had sent Devajljiant to the Nizam who reconciled him 
to Miidhoji’s interests and the ministers at Pune were too 
engrossed in their own affairs. §i\'ajT too had no adequate 
finances to raise fresh armies and hence Sivajl's efforts against 
Mudhoji were of no avail. Mudhoji, too, joined the ministerial 
party at Pune and secured the sanads in the name of Raghujl II. 
The relations of Bhosles of x'^mravatl and of Nagpur were 
permanently strained'-, and Mudhoji deprived the Bhosles of 
Amravatl of their control over xAmravatT and other areas. 
Mudhoji Bhos\‘ was compelled hy the Bdrahhdls, the minis¬ 
terial party, to withdraw his protection from Muhammad 
Yusuf, who, for a time, remained concealed in the forests of 
Madhya Pradeshl But he w'as discovered, captured and put to 
death on 26th November 1775. 

In 1775 Nizam Ali, taking advantage of the existence of a 
strong party opposed to MudliojT Bhosle in Nagpur, sent 
Ibrahim Beg against him, and himself advanced as far as Ellic- 
pur. Mudhoji unable to cope at the same time with his foreign 
and domestic enemies, obtained a cessation of hostilities by 
causing Giivilgad and Narnala to be surrendered to the Moghal 
officers and submitted himself, with his son Raghujl, to Nizam 
Ali in Ellicpur. ITere the wily Mariitha, by the humility of his 
demeanour, succeeded in obtaining better terms, and in consi¬ 
deration of his agreeing tO' co- 0 ]icrate with the Nizam’s troops 
in suppressing the Gonds, Gavilgad and Narna'la were restored 
to him. At the same time Nizam Ali's eldest son, Ali Jah, was 
appointed Subheddr of Berar. Ismail Khan was in disgrace. 
Rukn-ud-daula, who had befriended him, had been killed and 


Bhavnni Sbivn-*]!!, thereafter, joined the Nizam and Irter returned to the Peshv/a 
and !iever went hack to Na.Gfpur, Kale, op. n’t, Fooincte, If)^. 

Vyankatrao Kashi and Mahipat Dinkar were kept as prisoners in Gavilynd by 
Mudhoji, though later on Mahipatrao was released. 

3. Haripant Phadkc despatched Kri.shnarao Kale and Parashuram Patwardhan 
ofrainat Muhammad Yusuf. Yusuf marched to the north and intended to cross tl:e 
Narmada, bur Mudhoji’s Sardnr Tajkhan Rohill? captured him at Shivani. Trikhan, 
on instructions from Mudhoji, handed him over to Parashuram Patwardhan. PTari- 
pant Phadkebroughthim to bis camp near Maiegaon. Kale, cit. 210. 
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his place had been taken by Ismairs former enemy, Zafar-ud- 
daula. Before Rukn-iid-daulfi’s intrigues at court, he had left 
Ellicpur without leave and presented himself locfore Nizam Ali. 
This lireach of oHlcial etiquette was made the pretext for his 
degradation and he was informed that jalulgir had been assigned 
to him in Balfipur and that he had been degraded to the posi¬ 
tion of governor of that district. The message delivered to 
him was purposely made as galling as possible. He was ordered 
to vacate Ellicpur and appear before Nizam A\ii and was advised 
tliat his surest avenue to fatotir was to apply for an interview 
through Zafar-ud-daiila. The headstrong Afghan refused so to 
humiliate hiinseh', and on this refusal being reported to Nizam 
Ali, Zafar-ud“daulia was sent against Ellicpur and was closely 
followed by Nizam Ali himself. Ismail Khan marched out of 
Ellicpur and attacked Zafar-ud-daula with great determination, 
but though the vigour of the attack threw the enemy into confu¬ 
sion for a time, the garrison of EIhc|)ur was no match for the 
army of Mydenlhad. Ismail Khan was surrounded and over¬ 
powered and wlien he fell his head was sewred from his body 
and sent to the Nizam. Nizam Ali marched on, and on May 
I4tli encamped at Ellicpur and made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Abdur Rahman. Zafar-ud-daula was rewarded for this vic¬ 
tory with the title of Mubariz-u!-Mtilk. Bahrain Jang was 
appc?inted iVli Jab’s lieutenant in Berar, Sayyad Mukarram Khan 
was appointed divdn of the pixnince, and a Hindu, Samrav, was 
made faujaddr of Ellicpur. 

The next few years were taken up l)y the growing conflict 
between the Marathas and the English and the intrigues of 
Raghiinathrav against the Pesvd wSaval Madhavrav supported by 
the lattei*. Before the defeat of the English at Talegfrhv in 
January 1779, they tried m induce Mudhojl Bhosle of Nagpur 
who had assumed power after the death of his brother SfdxljT 
to claim the. Chatrapaiishlp at Satara where Ramrajil had died 
on December 9th 1777. MudhojT, however, wisely refused to 
fafl in the trap. The defeat of the English left' RaghunfithiTiv 
without a protector for the time being and he ultimately agreed 
to acknowledge Sava’I Madhavrav as 'Pesvd and renounce all his 
claims to Petodship. He however escaped while he was being 
conveyed to his Jahdgirs by Hari Bfilxljl and went to Surat 
where lie was welcomed liy the Englisli General Goddard. At 
the helm of afi’aii s in the Marfitha ' court was Nana PhadnTs 
who realised the dangerous postures the English were assuming 
and decided to form a grand quadruple alliance against the 
English with the Pesvd Government, the Nizam, Haider Ali and 
the Bhosle of Nagpur as partners. This alliance proved to be 
a gamble because Warren Hastings first detached Nizam Ali 
from the alliance by promising him the cession of Guntur. The 
Bhosles who had joined in the alliance and were ready to march 
against the English possession of Bengal were weaned^away from 
the alliance by a clever stroke of diplomacy by ITastings who 
made an offer of 50 lacs to Mudhojl, who succumbed to the 
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temptation. Mudhoji Blioslc and his sons Khandoji alias 
CimnajI and Raghiijl were alL a party to this seduction by the 
Englisn. Bengal at that time {February 1780) was denuded, of 
troops and English troops were to inarch to Bengal through 
Orissa which was then a Nagpur protectorate. The English, 
whose position had become critical in Bengal, sought the per¬ 
mission of Khandoji Bhosle to allow Colonel Pearse to march 
his troops tin ough Orissa on the promise of payment of part 
dues, which promise, Khandoji accepted. In regard to this 
episode blastings w'rote, “ We ordered CoJionel Pearse to march 
and use every studied precaution for preventing rupture with 
the gox'ernmcnt of Berar. At the same time Mr. Anderson was 
deputed to Cuttack to notify these orders m CimnajI Bhosle. 
Colonel Pearse crossed the Suvarnarekha in good order. 
CimnajI t'cry readily signdied his assent to the passage of the 
troops and to minister to aHi its wants, which he did most abun¬ 
dantly. The inarch to Ganjam was ({uict and easy. We agreed 
to relieve the distresses of Cimnajl's army by giving him a gra¬ 
tuity of 16 lacs. CimnajI has agreed to furnish tw^o thousand 
horse to be under the order of Colonel Pearse, their pay to be 
disbursed by us at the rate of one Lac per month. I have endea¬ 
voured to excite the aml)ition of Miidhojl to the acc|uisition of 
the (Mararha) raj ; but I am apprehensive he wid not undertake 
any plan hostile to the young Pesvd, 

The was between the Maratha State and the English, however, 
continued bin not with the same vigour as it would have lieen 
under tlie aegis of tlie grand ([uadruple alliance. It came to a 
close by die peace treaty of Sal hay signed on 17 th May 17S2. 

In 1783 Ihihram Jang was rcmo\ed from his appointment in 
Bcnlr and was succeeded hy Zafar-ud-daukTs son Ihtisam Jang. 
Zafar-nd-daula had died in the meantime, and his title was 
bestowed upon his son. The second Zafar-ud-daula was intent 
on lireaking the power of the Maraibas in Berar and was pre¬ 
paring to besiege Ga^^i]lg•ad and Narnala and expel the Maratbfi 
revenue collectors from Berar when Mudhoji Blioslc became 
aware of his designs and complained to Nizam Ali that the 
governor o(: Berar was meditating the violation of treaty agree¬ 
ments. Zafai*-ud-dau]ia: was, therefore, remoix'd and Muhammad 
Kabir Khrin, one, of the Jahdgirddrs of the [irovince, -was appoint¬ 
ed in his place. In 1790 Muhammad Kabir gave way to Salabat 
Khlin, the elder son of Ismail Khan. In 1790 Bahlol Khrm 
Saklbat Khan's younger brother, was appointed Subhecidr of 
Berar and Aurangabad. Bahlol was a debauchee with a taste 
for architecture, and spent all the revenues tvhich his able 
Divan, Khvilja Bahadur, could squeeze out of the province on 
his plieasurcs and his hobby. He was summoned to Hyderabad 
and ordered to render an account of his stewardship, which 
proved to be so unsatisfactory that he was thrown into prison, 
where he remained for some years, and. officers were sent to 
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search his house in Ellicpur. If they expected to discover hoard¬ 
ed money they were disappointed tor bahlo! had spent the 
money as he received it. in 1/94 troublic erupted between the 
Marathas and the Nizam alter a lapse ol: nearly 25 years over 
the payment of Caulk by the Nizam to the Marathas. In 1794 
the Nizrim sent his minister Mir Alam to Pune to negotiate a 
settlement. Put the mission tailed and war seemed imminent. 
I'he Nizam who used to pay to the Bhosle of Nagpur a certain 
proportion of the revenues trom Berar, now refused to make the 
stipuLated payment and announced a complete repudiation of 
ail Maratha claims by Nagpur. War was, therefore, declared 
against the Nizam and all Maratha chiefs,^ including Raghuji 
Bhosle, assembled with their troops. I'he English maintained 
an attitude of neutrality in this Maratha-Nizam conllict. The 
armies of the Marathas and the Nizam met at Kharda and 
victory declared for the Marathas on 11th March 1795. The 
Nizam among, other conditions, agreed (1) to pay three crores 
on account of caiUii and two more for the expenses of war and 
(2) restore to the Bhosles of Nagpur all the territory of the 
Bhoslc, recently captured along with, its accumuliated revenues. 
The terms were, however, never fully realised and the Nizain, 
Nizam Aid, managed to wriggle out of the same. 

The deputy governor of Bcrar in 1801 was Gahgaraan 
Narayan, who in that year caused an emeute in Ellicpur. He 
introduced a new tax apparently for the purpose of augmenting 
his private income, and attempted to levy it trom all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town alike, including soldiers and other customary 
oxcmptecs. The maicontents rose and attacked the fort of 
Ellicpur. When they burst in, the wretched Gahgarani threw 
himself at their mercy and promised never more to offend them. 
Thus were the people satished and the power and prestige at 
the government held up to .scorn. It is not necessary here to 
detail the intrigues in the Maratha court from the accession of 
Bajirav, the son of Raghunathrav, to Fesvasliip, after the death 
of SavaJ Madhavrav tiili his lliglit to the English in 1802 and 
the signing of the treaty of Bassein which reduced the Maratha 
State to the position of vassalage of the English. The gravity 
of the situation thus created was soon realised by those 
principal chiefs of the Maratha State viz.y Sinde, Holkar and 
Bhosle. The restoration of Bajirav to the Pesvdship by the 
English on May 13, 1803 further complicated the situation. The 
English assumed the posture of the protectors of Bajirav and 
opened negotiations with the Maratha Chiefs. When these 
parleys were going on Sinde, Holkar, Bhosle and other Maratha 
noblemen were attempting to organise a grand coalition against 
the English. When, the Governor-General got the news of this 
move a warning was issued to Sinde that such attempts on his 
part would be treated as an act of war by the English. A simi¬ 
lar remonstrance was also dispatched to Raghuji Bhosle. At 
that time (June-July 1803) Sindevs forces were camping in Berar. 
General Wellesley decided upon south Berar as the theatre best 
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sLiitecl for military operations in the event of war and issued 
instructions to various station commanders to concentrate on 
forces in Berar. Sinde and Bhosle met on 4th June 1803 at 
Bodvad near IVlaikapur. Considerable time was tvasted in 
replies and counter rcpncs between the English on the-one hand 
and Sinde, Holkar and Bhosle on the other hand. Elowever, the 
bitter enemity between ilolkar and Sinde prevented the partici¬ 
pation of Yesvantrav in this grand design against the liniglish. 
in this situation the English, decided to single out their oppo¬ 
nents and deal separately with them. In this policy the English 
succeeded beyond measure, fhe Bhosle sulicred a crushing 
defeat at Adga.hv near Bakipur on 29th November 1803 and 
Siiides were defeated in the battle of LasvadI in November 
1803. The English signed the treaty of Devgahv with the 
Bhosale on 17tn December 1803 and that of Surji Aajangahv 
with the Sindes on 30th December 1803. 
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Under the terms of the treaty of Devgrihv, Raghujl Bhosle 
agreed to withdraw from the plains of Berar to the east of the 
Wardha river, retaining, however, the fortresses of Gavilgad 
and Narnala, and the Melghat. This treaty, which was des¬ 
cribed by the Governor-General in a private letter to his brother 
as ‘wise, honourable, and glorious,' was followed by another with 
Sinde, signed on December 29th at Ahjangahv in the Daryapur 
tahsil. These two treaties brought the second Marathfi war to 
a conclusion. In 1804, the Nizam signed a treaty with the East 
India Company known as the Partition Treaty in addition to the 
one. signed on 12fh October 1800'. 

By the partition treaty of Hydenlbad (dated 1804), the whole Niz&m’s 
AD 1804 Berar, including districts east of the 

Wardha Init excluding certain tracts left 
with the Nagpur Chief and the PesvHy was made over in perpe¬ 
tual so\T‘reignty to the Nizam. The forts of Gavilgad and 
Narnala remained subject to Nagpur. Certain tracts about 
Sindkhed and Jfdna, in the south-west corner of Berar, were restor¬ 
ed by Sinde to the Ilydenlbad State. When in 1803, war had 
broken out tvith the Marathas the force sent by the Nizam with 
Wellesley's army had lieen commanded by one Raja Mahipat 
Ram. After peace was established, Mahipat Ram was appointed 
to manage Berar. Raja Mahipat was in charge of the Nizam’s 
forces stationed in the western parts of the Nizams territories. 
xYfter the death of Arastujfdi. the prime minister of the Nizam 
in 1804, Mahipat Ram entertained hopes to succeed to the post 
held by Arastujali. Bitt on the advice of the BriTsh resident, 
the Nizam 8ikandar Jfdi apj^ointed Mir Alam as prime minister 
which Mahipat Ram resented. In the year 1804 when the 
British undertook a campaign against Ilolkar, Mir Alam ordered 
Mahipat Ram to join the British with the stipulated forces as 
provided for in the treaty of 1800. The troops that joined the 
British under Mahipat Ram were few in numher and extremely 
ill-equipped. They were aiso suspected to be anti-British being 
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the remnants of the troops trained by the French. The British 
suspicion naturally fell upon Raja, iViahipar Rani. Soon after 
the close of tUe campaign, Raja Mahipat Ram returned to 
Flyderahad on 3rd October 1805 and rapidly gained inlluencc 
wuh the Nizam, Sikandar Jah. He counselled the Nizam 
against the British and Mir Alam and in his intrigues found a 
colleague in the person of Raja Ragliottam Rav. However, 
througn the elforts of some prominent noblemen and leaders of 
the palace, a compiete breach between Mir Alam and the Nizam 
was prevented and Mahipat Ram left Hyderabad on 7th May 
1806 to take up his post in Berar. Rajil Mahipat Ram continued 
his intrigues iirom Bcriir goading the Nizam to adopt a defiant 
attitude towards the British. This placed Mir Alam, a partisan 
of the British, in extraordinary circumstances. The British were 
also perturbed and the resident on 28th November 1806 visited 
the INizam and advised him to remove Raja Mahipat Ram 
from the Governorship of Berar and restore the prime minister 
Mh* Alam to his former confidence and dignity. As this had 
no effect upon the Nizam, the resident decided to force the issue 
and issued secret orders to the commanding ofheers of the subsh 
diary force to hold in readiness for immediate movement the 
two regiments of cavalry and a battalion of sepoys with two 
brigades of field-pieces. This had the desired elfect and the 
Nizam on the advice of Amjad-ul-mulk issued orders for the 
dismissal of Raja, Mahipat Ram from the Governorship of Berar 
and restored Mir Alam to confidence. 

Raja Mahipat Ram was succeeded in the government by Raja 
Govind Baks as Suhlieddr of Berar and Aurangabad. 

As stated earlier it tvas in 1803 that the British defeated Sindc 
and Bhosle and concluded separate treaties with them viz,y SurjT 
Anjangaon and Dcvgaii\', respectively. These treaties clearly 
defined the boundaries of the States of llydenibad, Nagpur and 
Gwalior and brought about the realignment of their territorial 
possession. They also affected Berar, as Berar was ceded to the 
Nizam. The terms of both the treaties arc, therefore, reproduced 
below: - - 

Treaty of Devgahv: — 

(1) The Province of Cuttack with the whole coast to be ceded 
to the English ; 

(2) The province of western Berar up to the river Wardha to 
be ceded to the Nizam ; 

(3j Bhosle to respect the treaties concluded with his feuda¬ 
tories by the British. 

i(4) Bhosle to dissolve the Maratha Confederacy and entertain 
no enemy of the English in his service. 

Treaty of Surji-Ahjangmiv: — 

(1) Sinde to cede to the British the Yamuna-Ganges Dodb, the 
Delhi-Agra region along the Yamuna, parts of Bimdelkhand, 
Broach and some districts of Gujarat, the Fort of x^hmadnagar 
and the Ajanta region up to the Godavari; 
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(2) Sinde to renounce his control upon the Emperor, and also CHAPTER 2 

(3j, To relincjuish all claims on the Pesva, the Nizam, and the History. 
Gaikvad and recognise the independence of all those feudatories AIkdiahval 
who had made, separate engagements witli the British : Period. 

, .... . , Nizam’s 

(4) Sinde not to entertain in his vservice any Prenchman or Sovereignty. 

American or any other eneinies of the British, sinde was asked 
to accept a British Suiisidiary Force which he declined to do. 

On further representation Burhanpur and Asirgad were restored 
to him. The territory of Berar ceded by Bhosle was given to the 
Nizam for his co-operation in the war. 

The peace of De\’gahv put a stop to actual warfare in Berar ; 
but the people continued to suffer intermittently from the 
inroads of Pendharls, and incessantly from misoovernment. 

The province had been restored to the Nizam just 'at the time 
when confusion in his dominions was at its worst. . The Nizam’s 
territories are, writes General Wellesley (January 1804), ''one 
complete chaos from the Godavari to ITaidarfibad “ Sindkhed 
is a nest of thiex'cs. The situation of this country is shocking ; 
the people are starving in hundreds : “ and there isno 

A n government to afford the slightest ‘Telief "k 

in 1803 Bars! Tilkll, Kantal, and Argahv, 
small country towns, were sacked by freebooting bands. 


It ^vas now that Mir-Alam determined to reform the corps of 
infantry in Berar, and place them on a respectable footing 
under the command of English olffcers who were already in the 
service of the State. To effect this reasonable reform and to 
enable the English olBcers to create and maintain a proper 
influence and authority over their respective corps, it was im¬ 
portant that a detachment of British troops should be stationed 
m Berar. J‘ly the general iiiiluencc and example derived from 
the presence of a British detach.ment, and under the regulations 
which Mir Alam intended to adopt, for the regular payment, 
clotiiing. and eijuipment of the corps in Berar, it may be expect¬ 
ed that these corps will gradually attain to a degree of discipline 
and subordination which may render them useful and creditable 
auxiliaries in any future war. In 1809 the Pendharls advanced 
close up to Elichpur, but retired on finding the 
A. 1). 180.^. too strong for them. Another party 

plundered Basim at the time; and Pimpalgaiiv, near Jalgahv, 
was sacked and gutted on another occasion. Patur was btiriit to 
ashes, they say, in 1808. In 1813 ttvo Maratha leaders occupied 
^ Fatekhcrda par garni for more than three 
A. D. 1813. months ; they sacked Fatekherda town, and 
generally plundered the country. Then (according to 
information) came the -Naiks, who robbed house by house 
shared with the Penclharis a ^'iGlent aversion to written 
Like Jack Cade, they thought k a lamentable thing thj 
ment being scribbled oyer should undo a man ; and so 

T Despatches 19th June 1804. 


A. D. 1813. 
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said to have destroyed many valuable sanach among other docu¬ 
ments. During this period there were a number oi mutinies in 
the Nizam's army against the Europeans. rhe reform of the 
Nizam s troops iiiciutung those in herar was taken up. 1 he 
regular corps in the service of the Nizam form a body entirely 
distinct in e\’ery particular from the corps comprising the 
reniamdcr of his army. 'Ihey now consist of three brigades, 
two in the herar and one at rlyderfibad. Of the two brigades 
in Berar the lirst is commanded by Mr. Elliot, who has been 
17 years in the Nizam's army, and served during the heringa- 
patam campaign in 1799, and the second by Mr. Eraser, wno 
was formerly in liis Majesty's 65th Regiment, and entered the 
Nizam’s service in 1809. Under the new scheme the whole 
force of irregular cavalry in Berar was to consist of 8,000 men 
distributed into four separate Risdlds of 2,000 men each. The 
organization of these troops was placed in the hands of a 
European Oliicer as Commandant, aided by live of the Com¬ 
pany s Oflicers, one of whom was to be a staff oliicer of the 
Commandant, in 1816 the depredations of the Pendharis in 
Berar roused the British Govermnent ito expostulate with the 
Nizam ; and by the Resident’s counsel no less than 7,500 horse 
were stationed in the province for its protection. l"he State 
of Elyderaliad at this time was in a very bad condition. The 
army of liydenlbad which was a mere rabble was nearly 70,000 
ill strength and was costing the State exchequer a major portion 
of ithc revenue. Large parts of the State were in a state of pro¬ 
longed rebellion against the Government which was ineffective 
in dealing witli them. T’he ITutkers, a war-like community in 
the districts of Nandcd, Parbhani and Berilr across the river 
Pengaiiga, were in open rcheilion from 1798 AD. Similarly,, the 
Zaininddrs, of Sirvancii and MahadcvjDur were in rebelliion from 
the same year. There was practically a collapse of administra¬ 
tion in the country at this time. Added to ithis, financiers like 
Palmer and Company wTre exploiting the financial embarrass¬ 
ment of the State to rhe fullest extent. It was at this time 
that the Third Maratha War started. In 1817 the Pchul BajT 
Rav II fought against the British in the battle of KhadkI. He 
was defeated and had to flee from Pune. The Nizam's army 
wMs co-operating with, the British in this war and the Hydera¬ 
bad Contingent took a leading part in the operations in the 
Deccan and Malva. Not all of the Nizam’s officers were 
friendly to the British. 

The war of 1817-18 did not seriously affect the tranquillity of 
A D 1 ft 17 1R Bciiii, though there was fighting '^vith the 
. . 10 /- 0 . Maratha States on the east and west, and 

against the Pendharis beyond the Saq^Lidfis. The Hydercibad 
subsidiary force had been moved up to Ellicpur, and took part 
in the campaign. When the P.eh'd had been driven out of his 
territories in 1818 he fled across the southern part of Berar by 
Umarkhed tow'ard Candii, pursued by Gene^'als Doveton and 
Smith; but he stopped at the junction of the Pengahga and 
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Wardha, having discovered that no aid from the Bhosle chief 
could be ex]3ccted. Here he got heinined in, and at Seoni (or 
Pandharkavacla), Jii tile south-east corner ot the Wun district, 
he lost many men in a skuTiiish with Colonel Adams. Thence 
he lied northward into the Satpuda hills, and iinaily surrendered 
A D ]ftl8 Dliolkoi, near Asirgad. In ISlcS the 

* ^ Pesvdy Baji Rav, advanced to the assistance of 

MudhojI (Appa Sahebj Bhosle against the British Resident at 
Nagpur. On April 1st Ganpat Rav, with the advanced guard of 
the PePoas army, encamped on the liank of the Wardna, near 
Wun, and cautiously crossed the river, but was immediately 
driven back liy Lieutenant Colonel Adams, who had, on April 
3rd, reached Warora with a lirigade of infantry, the 5th Bengal 
Cavalry and some horse artillery. The PePod Had by this time 
entered the district and was marching aimlessly backwards and 
forwards between the Wardha and Tengahga without venturing 
to cross either. A delay in the arrival of Adams’ supplies 
enabled Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Smith, who were 
advancing to cut off the PcPofds retreat to the north-west and 
south, to come up. On April 14th Bfijl Rav ventured to cross 
the Wardha but wtis at once driven back by Adams. On the 
16th Adams advanced on Panejharkavada, intending to reach it 
on the 17th. On the morning of the I7lh he reached Pimpal- 
khuta, which Baji Rav had ([uitted only twenty-four hours 
before. Adams, hearing that BfijT Rav had retreated as far as 
SivnI some tw^cive or fourteen miles to the south-west, followed 
him at once wdth his cavalry, horse artillery, and a light infantry 
battalion. Mcanwdiile Baji Rav had discov'crcd that he was 
advancing directly on Doveton's line of march and promptly 
turned northwards, a movement which brought about an encounter 
between Adams' advanced guard and the Marathas about live 
miles from the vil'age of Sivni. Adam guessed from the num¬ 
ber of elephants and standards that BajY Rav was present in 
person, and promptly attacked with the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
the horse artillery driving the ranks of the Marathas in confu¬ 
sion. The horse artillery secured a position on the rising 
ground to the north of SivnI wdicncc they were able to direct an 
effectivT lire on the disorganized Maratha army. The cavalry, 
led by Adams himself then charged, threnving the Marathas 
into still greater confusion. This charge brought the cavalry 
to a second ridge, in the I'allcy lielow^ which the Marathas were 
seen in great numbers. The horse artillery again came into 
action with excellent effect, and Adams again charged the 
Marathas with no more than two squadrons. The main body 
of the Marathas w^as by this time in complete confusion, but tivo 
bodies of horse seemed to be inclined to make a stand. The 
first, however, on receiving the fire of the horse artillery and on 
being threatened in flank by the remaining* squadron of the 
5th Bengal Cavalry, broke and fled. The second was dispersed 
by a third charge led by the indefatigable x\dams, and the rout 
of the Marathas w^as complete, Baji Rav himself escaped with 
difliculty, quitting his pdUzJ which had been pierced by a round 
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shot and mounting a horse. The \’ictors captured live guns, the 
only artidery which Baji Rav had with him, three elephants 
and two hundred camels. 01 the treasure only Rs. 1,100 were 
rcco\'ercd, for the PeszuTs troops had looted all the rest in the 
confusion. The pursuit! was continued by Brigadier-General 
Dov'eton, who was at Pandharkax'ada when the battle was fought, 
but the Pesva was not captured. The Marathas left over a 
thousand dead on the field, while of the victors only two were 
wounded. Thus the Maratha War ended with the surrender of 
Baji Rav on 6th June 1818 A.D. In the arrangements with the 
Nizam which followed, the British gave up their claims to 
CaiLih on Hydenibad to which they had succeeded after the 
Marathas. Portions of the Peh'us territory situated in Berar 
were also handed over to the Nizam. The Nizam's Government 
was thus freed from the perpetual domination of the Marathas 
and could now breathe a sigh of relief. 

It may here be pointed out that the ITyderabad contingent 
forces were now placed on a very eliicient footing. They were 
nominally in the Nizam's service but the actual control over 
them with regard to their formation, location and disposal was 
in the hands of the Resident. It was with these forces that the 
British were able to put down rebellions against tlydcrfibacJ 
which were continuously taking place in one part or the othei 
of the State from 1818 down to 1857 A.D. Fhus the Berai 
infantry along with the Russell Brigade and Reformed Horse 
was used to suppress the rebellion of Naiks in the neighbour 
hood of Umarkhed in 1819. Similarly, the Beriir infantry waj 
also used in the si?j)pression of the zcmiijicldrs of Sironca anc 
Mahadevpur in lS2vk 


After the conclusion of the war of ISIS with the Marafhas t 
_ fresh treaty was made in 1822, whicl 

’ lo^^’ sett'ed the frontier of Berar, and coiiferrec 

upon the Nizam all the country w'esl of the Wardha. The tract; 
lying cast of that river were at leiigih formally ceded to Nagpur 
but the districts taken by tlie Pesva in 1795, and those whicl 
had been left to the Bhosle in 1803, were all restored to tin 
Plyderfibad Slate. Thus the pargands across the Wardha o 
Asti, ArvT, and Ainncr, which had belonged to Berar from ver] 
early days, were at length separated from this province; but tin 
forts of Giivilgad and Narnala were recovered, with the siibja 
cent pargaiids of Akoh Argauv, and others, and all the hill-range 
knotvn as the Melghat. Umarkhed and other tracts in thi 
south-east were taken from the PePvd whi^e all claims by th< 
Marathas on the Nizam for cauth were for ever extinguished. 


The reigning Nizam was at this time Sikandar Ja'h, a prince wh( 
. had neither the will nor the capacity to loo] 

A.D. after public business; and his minister wa 

Raja Caridu Lai, a clever revenue officer, who, having been liftet 
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to the highest pinnacle of State entirely by British influence, broke 
down eventually as an administrator, and by his corruption and 
weakness disorganised the government. Sikaiular Jah died in 
1829, but Candu La! did not resign until 1843, having in the 


A. D. 1829. 


hueiMil shown a real genius for maladminis¬ 
tration, of which Berar hore its share. 


From the report of Sir, H. Riis.sell Resident ar Hvderfdiad, it 
appears that in 1820 the tro()])s in Berar amounted nominally to 
26,000, an extravagant number which pixues the disorder of the 
country and the improvidence of its rulers. I'he report savs further 
that “ th:s provinc'c is naturally the most fertile part of the 
Nizam's dominions, luit that it has sulTered severe!v from 
PendharTs and frojn the depredations of Nfiiks and Bhils, in 
so much that the net revenue collected is not now (1815-20;! more 
than ha’f the sum which the j^rovince was estimated to yield at 
the. close of the war in 1803. This is just what Wellesley pre¬ 
dicted in 1804. “Unless the Suhlirl (he w'rites'^) he forced to re¬ 
form his mihtary estahlishmenr, rake mv word for it that the 
average of the Nizam's receipts (from BeWir) for the next ten 
years will he even less than those of the last ten years ’2 And 
Wellesley goes on to point out, with characteristic sagacity, how 
the sudden cessation of arms in the Deccan must for the time 
even aggravate ciOi! disorder luider native government. Large 
bodies of troops are disl)an(le(h who hecoine gangs of plunderers 
too strong for the weak police : while the spread of British 
annexation estahhshes rigid irresistil)le order all round, and 
drives all the brigands of India within the narrow limits of 
Native States winch they can ravage with impunity. 

The Nizam, w'rites Sir, FI. Russell, is conside«;ed the universal 
heir of all his subjects. This was the ancient prerogative of the 
Moghal emperors, who maintained it In a country upon which 
wc now hesitate to impose a slight legacy-duty, hut it must have 
seriously checked the investment of capital in Berar. Then the 
whole of the Nizam’s land revenue was at this period farmed 
out to publicans, who adhered to no rates, hut squeezed what 
they could out of the ryot’s crop, his goods and chattels. One 
Raja Bisan Cand, who held the greater part of Berar valley in 
. farm about 1831, has left a name at which 

" * ' the Kunhl still grows pale—to pronounce it 

of a morning early is unlucky. Petty local revolts were common; 
the desimiklis stood up for their hereditary rights : the farmers 
took what they could by main force ; and there was frequent 
faction-fighting in the towns between Rajputs and Musalmans. 
Both parties, however, were good shooters and had hitters : more 
goods were lost than lives : hut campaigns lasting several days 
were fought out in'the streets of Akot, each side being joined by 
parflsans from the whole country-side : and Malkripur was on 
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one occasion 
Hindus.^ 


fairly sacked and clean swept by the victorious 


The country was harried from time to time by bands of men 
under leaders whe^ set up in defiance of the government on vari¬ 
ous pretexts, but always with the real object of plundering. 
Such a captain woubl start with a small party, and would soon 
he joined, unless at once put down, by all the adventurers of 
the Deccan. If a Ilind.u, he sometimes pretended to be Apa 
Saheb (the Nfigpui Raja, he who escaped f’;om British, custody 
in 1S18 ), and preached delivery of Berar from the Musahnan 
V(ike. Tn 1841 one Mugut Rav came wifli 
A. . . jo4l. small company lo a village near Jalganv, 


declaring 


to 


be a chief 
who wnidd 


or Sinde’s famihu and offering 
join him in conquering Berar. 
a crowd of armed persons, and even seduced 
substance : with these he drove our the Nizam's 


himself 
great rewards to 
TTe assemh’ed 
some men of 

officers and foi* a short time occaipled that side of the country. 
He was put down and driven off hv the combined forces of the 
talukddrs and the irregular force under British officers, hirt not 
wdthoin much inarching and skirmishing of a rather serious 
kind. Miigut Rav had hoisted the Bhosle flag on the walls of 
Jamod (Ako'a district), and made a fair stand there, the Dcs- 
muhhs and Drsp,f(\iides all assisting him. Then in 1848 came 
from Niigpur a man who called himsedf Apa Saheb, the ex-Rcijn 
of Nagpur. Tn the VVun district he publicly prockiimed his 
pretension to Berar, and w'as actively supported, as usual, by all 
the hereditary Hindu officials. With their aid he collected 
troops and arms throughout Berar, engaged a gang of Rohilas, 
and openly took the field w'ith about 4,000 men. The British 
irregular i’orces pursued him, and attacked his party posted 
among hills near Kalam, when the rebels w'crc driven off ; but 
Brigadier Onslow' d»ed on the field from a fab from bis horse. 
This was in May 1849. Tn June Brigadier Hampton's cavalry 


by forced mar dies 
their sabres : after 


got Ap«'i Saheh's 
a sharp and 


e>' 

banditti 


within reach of 
action, in w'hich the 


This affair occurred .so recently as in 184^, and its history exomnlifies the state 
of the districts which the British took over in 1HS3. Twelve years enr] ier a Mus^ilmtm 
had shot dead a Rajput of Datala (a village close to Malkapur), who had insulted him 
at the Pinal^-aon fair. This act R-cnerated a blood-feud, in honour of which one Tad 
Rinph of Datidn, aft(‘r the lap.se of twelve years, did, without warnings' or fresh provoca¬ 
tion, assemble a band of nearly 3,000 Hindus to avenge his relation’s death. 'The Sikhs 
from their colony of Nanded, on the Godavari, sent a contingent of 500 men ; and the 
first news of the impendin.g attack cf<me to the Malkapur A'Tusahnans from their 
friends at Patur, who sent hasty word that this formidable company wuis 
m a rolling by. 

Tdie Rajputs and Sikhs assaulted Malkapur. There was the usual street-fTyhtin", 
burning', sacking-, and slaying-; though notmanylivcswerelost, and theMuhammedans 
got mucli the worst of it. This was, however, only the first game of the rubber , for the 
Musalmans were flocking into the fray from neighbouring towns and from Burhanpur 
e.spcc{ally a strong body had set out. The police and the local militia under the 
tahfkdar were utterly powerless, but detachments of the Nizam’s army, under ?vlaior 
Arthur Wyndham, then arrived, who found Malkapur empty and deserted. ’The 
Musalm ins had been driven out. and the Rajputs had retreated to Datala, where they 
afterwards had skirmish with the troops. Lai Singh is still (1870) alive, a quiet 
peasant, elderly and orderly. 
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Brigadier was daiigerousliy wounded, Apa Saheb was captured, CHAPTER 2. 

and his fodowers dispersed.^ - 

^ History. 

Throughout these troubles the behaviour of the Hindu des- Mediaeval 
viukhs and other p(n"<yand officers was most significantly hostile Period 
to the Nizam's government. They did thei^- best to thwart his Nizrm’s 
commanders and to alier the Pretenders, although the rebel So\eu.'ignt>. 
bands plundered and ravished wherever thev went.- 

After the old war-time came the “cankers of a calm world'’. 

For then began the palmy days of the great farmers-general at 
Hyderabad, who flourished like green bay-trees. Messrs. Palmer 
and Company over-shadowed the Government, and very nearly 
proved too s^-rong for wSir, C. Metcalfe, when he laid the axe to 
the root of their power : they had made large k>ans at 24 per cent, 
to the Nizam’s government, for the maintenance of that very 
numerous cavalry which (as has been already mentioned) was 
organized at the instance of the Ri‘itish Resident for the protec¬ 
tion of Berar. Then Puran Mai, mighty money-Vaider of 
Flyderrihad, got most of Berar in farm : but in 18.^9 he was 
turned our of his districts by the Nizam’s minister, under 
pressure from the British Resident. Puran Mai refused to quit 
hold of his security for advances made and showed fight when 
Messrs. Pestanji sent agents to take his place—for after all the 
Nizam had only changed his hanker. ITowever. Puran Mai had 
to give tin : hut he presented to the Flvderahad government an 
account showing balance due to him of two miflions sterling, 
which the ministry altoeether refused to pay, proving, by a 
different system of book-keeping, that Puran Mai was deeply in 
debt to the treasury. 


Messrs. Pestanji and Company had no better luck in the 
sequel. These were enterprising Pars! merchants, who in 
1825-26 made, according to thei'* own statement- the first consi- 
deralfle exportation of cotton from Berar to Bombay. They 
eave liberal advances to cotton-erowers, set up cotton-screw\s at 
Khamgalhv and other places, and took im generally the expo'rt 
of produce from the Nizam’s country. In 1841 large assign¬ 
ments of revenue in Berar for reimbursement of advances to the 
.. vState wem made to them by Candu Lai: 

' * * 'ofl. minister resigned, having 

conducted the State To the verge of bankruptcy, and Pestanji 
A n another cabinet. He. 

r . • lo^T. claimed about forty lakhs of rupees. Nev^er- 

theless, in 1845, he was ordered to give up his Berar districts: 
and on his refusal his collecting agents were attacked at Par- 
bhanT, Balapur and Akola. Sixteen oT his men were killed at the 
place first named, so he was forced to evacuate the assignments. 


Tt mqy here be mentioned that the la.^t Reht of thi.*^ biTid in Berar was at CKi- 
chamba, near Bisod, in 1859, when a plundering party oFPohilas was pursucc^ by a 
detachment of the Hyder■^bf'd Contingent into the viUon’o. Being thi s driven 
behind walls, they resisted an assault by the fatigued Continfrent infantry, and Captain 
Mackinnon was there killed. 

Military correspondence in Presidency Office. 
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vvhi’e his subsequent importunities for pay- 

A-D. 1845 meiit seem to have been staved off by 

exchequer bills and cheques on native bankers, which all proved 
i n COn\' e r r i b' e cur re n cy.' 

Messrs. Pestanji and Co. had made large and lil)eral advances 
to land tenants in Berar ; they had thus restored cultivation 
over wide tracts, and rekindled the lamp in many deserted 
viPages. Among Beieir agriculturists they have left a very good 
reputation. 

All lhc\se |)'()ceedings may have damaged the State’s credit, 
as Raja Candu Lai’s financing had hampered its revenue : for in 
1S45 and in several succeeding years, the pay of the Nizam’s 
irregular force maintained under the treaty of 1800 had to be 
advanced l^y tiv.'' British Covernmer.r. In 1850 it had fallen 


advanced l^y tiv.'' British Covernmer.r. In 1850 it had fallen 
^ again into heavy arrears. There were other 

1^. !o.> • unsatisfied claims of the British Govern¬ 

ment on the Nizam : and his whole debt amount to forty-live 
lakhs in 1853. The bankruptcy of the 
‘ Ilyderrihad Governmeni disorgani/XTl their 

administration : the non-payment of the troops continued to he a 
serious political evi‘. ddnerefore, in 1853, a new treaty was con- 
cbided witli tlie N'zam, under which the IIyderal)ad contingent 
force was maintained bv the British Governmeni., in lieu of the 


troops whicli the Nizam had been previously 'hound to furnish 
on liemand in iinu‘ of war : while, for the payment of this contin¬ 
gent, and other c’aims on rlie Nizam, districts yielding a gross 
re\'enue oT fifty lakhs of rupees were assigned to tht‘ British 
CovT.rnment. And the districts in Berfir-Payinghat and Bfilaghfit- 
which this treaty assigned to British management, now formed 
the ])ro\dnce of Berar, although they did not a^l coincide in extent 
with the i)Oun(laries of that nrovince under the Nizam, still less 

i 

with the imperial sulfhii. 


The territory made o\'er ro the British under this treaty com¬ 
prised, besides the Assigned Districts, the districts of Dharasiv 
(Osmanabad) and the Raicur Doith. It wtis agreed that accounts 
should Ik" annually rendered to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
revenue should be paid to him. The Nizfi'm was released from 
the oldigations of furnishing a large force in time of war ; the 
contingent ceased to be ]}art of the Nizam’s army, and became 
an auxiliary force kept up by the British Gcw'crnment for the 
Nizam's use'-. The details of the l)ackgroimd to the treaty of 
1853 from the time General Frnser came to nyderfibad as resi¬ 


dent in 1838 are as under: — 


General Fraser came to Hyderabad as a Resident in the year 
1838. He perceived very early that the Government of Hydera- 
bad was involved in financial difficulties due to the pernicious 

E “How do you mean to pay the native bankers ?” said Sir, C. Metcalfe to Chandu 
Lai, wiien the Nizam’s debts were under adjustment. “Pay them.” answered the 
Minister, “why I don’t mean to pay them at all ; they have received interest over and 
over again, and I’ll pay no mox*e”; Speech of Mr. Russell before the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors (182.5), quoted in Briggs’s Nizam. 

Aitchison’s Treaties, 
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principle of farming out districts and assignment of revenues for GHAPTjER2„ 

meeting its debt obligations. The expenditure on its irregular - 

army was very heavy with the result that while on the one hand History. 

the debts of the State were increasing, there was also an annual 

deficit of about 60 lakhs of rupees in the State finance. Hydera- Nizam’s 

bad had paid heavily for its financial difficulties when in 1822-23 Sovereignly. 

Hyderabad had to forgo the Peskas from the Northern Circars 

once for all to meet its obligation to Palmer and Co. Difficulties 


on the same scale were mounting up in Hyderabad in 1840-41. 
There was no attempt at reforming the administration and the 
uncertain policy of the Residents after the departure of Sir, 
Charles Metcalfe in not forcing Hyderabad to adopt measures 
of revenue reforms and cutting down expenditure, had brought 
the administration virtually to a standstill. General Fraser per¬ 
ceived that Candu Lai, the Minister had outlined his usefulness 


and that he was the general obstacle to reforms. Candu Lai had 
stood by the British, assisted them in the third Maratha’ war, 
agreed to the establishment of the Contingent, had never 
opposed its increased numbers of expenses and had accepted 
any and every measure which would benefit the East India 
Company in any way; but he had never shown any urge to 
reform the administration. His one aim was to maintain his 


power with the help of the British. 


The Government of India was always reluctant to ask for re¬ 
forms in the State on the ground that this would amount to 
interference in the internal affairs of the State ; but where it 
was the question of the consolidation of the Contingent the 
Government of India always found means to take strong and 
effectual measures without any scruples. General Fraser urged 
constantly the necessity for reforms in the State but this was not 
agreed to by the successive Governo'rs-General of his period, viz.y 
Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge and Marquis 
Dalhousie. 


General Fraser’s first efforts were directed towards the removal 
of Raja Candu Lai from his post. This result was achieved when 
owing to increasing financial embarrassment and the lack of 
support from the Resident, Raja Candu Lai made one last des¬ 
perate attempt in April 1843 by applying for a loan of one crore 
of rupees to clear off the debts of the State in lieu of assignment 
of territory yielding 17 lakhs of rupees annually as security for 
the payment of the debt. This was not agreed to with the 
result that Raja Chandu Lai resigned in 1843. He was succeeded 
by Siraj-ul-midk after a long delay of 18 months. Siraj-ul-mulk’s 
ministry was also a failure as nothing could be done to meet the 
financial obligations. Meanwhile Lord Dalhousie had arrived 
in India. After a brief tenure as Minister, Siraj-ul-mulk was 
removed from his office on 10th of November 1848 and §ams-ul- 
umra was appointed as minister in his place. Lord Dalhousie 
continued to insist on the discharge of the debt for the Contin¬ 
gent and would do nothing to accept the Resident’s recommen¬ 
dations for reforms in the State. §ams-ul-umra too resigned 
A-n97—10-A. 
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after a brief period of five months. The prospect of the settle¬ 
ment of debt remained as remote as ever and the monthly pay¬ 
ment of the Contingent continued to remain in arrears. Lord 
Dalhousie directed the Resident to require that the whole 
amount should be paid by the 31st of December 1850; in case of 
failure decided steps which would mean the exaction of territo¬ 
rial security for the amount would be taken. Lord Dalhousie 
even enquired of the districts which would be useful for this 
purpose. It was found that these districts would be the Berars. 
The average annual expenses of the Contingent were about 
40 lakhs of rupees; besides this the Nizam’s own army consist¬ 
ing of irregulars was costing the Government of Hyderabad 
double this sum. It was due to this heavy expenditure and also 
maladministration that the Government of Hyderabad had run 
into heavy debts. The debts of Hyderabad to the East India 
Company had by 1850 amounted to 64 lakhs of rupees. The 
duties of Sams-ul-Umra were now entrusted to Raja Ram Buks. 
Even he could not carry on for a long time and after a briei 
interval Siraj-ul-Mulk was once again made the Minister. The 
Hyderfibad Government had by this time paid upwards oi 
42 lakhs of rupees under heavy pressure and a second instal¬ 
ment of about 32 lakhs of rupees had been promised to be paic 
by the cud of October 1851. As by this time, the Nizam hac 
announced that in the reduction of troops contemplated, the 
Contingent would not be included, Lord Dalhousie decided ir 
January 1852 not to proceed for some time to extreme measures 
These extreme measures which had been contemplated were tc 
take over some districts in mortgage as security for the debts 
Although this plan was suspended for some time, protractec 
correspondence went on between the Resident and the Ministei 
on the very partial 'imperfect manner in which the arrears o 
the Contingent was being paid. By this time Lord Dalhousu 
had made up his mind to have the Bcrar province by means o 
treaty. He had already on 10th of April 1852 directed th( 
Resident to make every possible arrangement for the regula 
payment of the Contingent, '' abstaining at this moment fron 
pressing for the payment of the principal of the Company’s debt” 
This Lord Dalhousie achieved by the treaty of 21st of Ma^ 
1853. General Fraser resigned in November 1852 and wa 
succeeded by Colonel Low. On taking charge, the Resident ha( 
to advance a large sum of money from the Company’s treasur 
to pay the Contingent so that by March 1853, the debt of th 
Government of Hyderabad had again gone up to 45 lakhs o 
rupees. In April 1853 the Resident under the orders of th 
Government of India placed before the Nizam a proposal for 
new treaty. This treaty concluded on 21st of May 1853 lai 
down that ‘"in lieu of the present Contingent the compan 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary force to be paid from the Nizam 
revenue and entitled the Hyderabad Government and to pn 
vide for the regular payment of this force and certain oblig: 
tions. ” The Nizam agreed to assign ' districts yielding a 
annual gross revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees. Reciprocally tb 
10-B. 
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Government of India accepted that any surplus revenue accruing 
from these districts, after the necessary charges were met, were 
to be made over to the Nizam. The Treaty secured to the 
Nizam the full use of the auxiliary troops. ^It also released him 
from the liability of being called upon to supply a large mili¬ 
tary force in times of war and from the immediate payment of 
50 lakhs of rupees. 

Thus the province of Berar and the districts of Osmanabad 
and Raicur were taken over by the East India Company and 
these regions passed under its direct administration. 

The Berars were then divided into Northern and Southern 
Berar and the administration of the Berars was vested in the 
British resident at Hyderabad. The Northern Berar had an 
area of 6,400 square miles and a population of 9,50,000 with an 
annual income of Rs. 25,40,500. The Southern Berar occupied 
an area of 8,200 square miles and had a population of 5,13,000 
yielding an annual revenue of about Rs. 7,70,800. The Southern 
Berar included some parts of the ^A;-Hyderabad State such as 
HihgolT. 

It may be pointed out here that the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1853 which required the submission of annual accounts of 
the Assigned Districts to the Nizam, were productive of much 
inconvenience and embarrassing discussions. Difficulties had 
also arisen regarding the levy of the 5 per cent, duty on goods 
under f:he commercial treaty of 1802. To remove these diffi¬ 
culties, and at the same time to reward the Nizam for, his 
services in the war of independence of 1857 which had scarcely 
affected Berar a new treaty was concluded in December 1860, by 
which the debt of 50 lakhs due by the Nizam was cancelled ; 
the territory of Surapur, which had been confiscated for the 
rebellion of the Raja, was ceded to the Nizam : and the districts 
of Osmanabad and the Rfficur Dodb were restored to him. On 
the other hand the Nizam ceded certain districts on the left 
bank of the Godavari, traffic on which river was to be free from 
all duties and agreed that the remaining Assigned Districts in 
Berar together with other districts, making up a gross revenue 
of Rs. 32,00,000 should be held in trust by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purposes specified in the Treaty of 1853, but that 
no demand for accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Assigned Districts should be made.^ Certain territorial ex¬ 
changes were also^ made, with the object of bringing under 
British administration those lands within these districts which 
were held in jahdgir for payment of troops, or which were allott¬ 
ed for the Nizam’s privy purse. 

The history of Berar since 1853 was marked by no important 

A TY political events besides the change made 

’ under the Treaty of 1861. Its smooth 

course was scarcely ruffled even by the struggle of 1857. In 
1858 Tatya Tope got into the Satpuda- hills, and tried to break 
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across southward that he might stir up the Deccan ; but he waj 
headed at all outlets, and never got away into the Berar valley 
It was in 1858 that Amravati and Akola districts were createc 
and Wun district which later became Yavatmal was formed ir 
1864. Buldhanai district came into being in 1867 and Basim ir 
1868 while Acalpur and Mehkar which had been at one time 
districts were abolished. An agent of the Resident at Hydera 
bad was posted at Amravati for the better administration oi 
Berar. 

The management of these districts by the Nizam’s officers hac 
been worse than the contemporary administration of the adjoin 
ing Nagpur territory, which was during a long minority undei 
British regency, and which continued to be well governed unti 
it lapsed. Consequently, a stream of emigrants had flowee 
toward the Nagpur country across the Wardha from Berar 
“And thus” (writes Sir R. Temple in 1867^ “the condition” oi 
Berar when the province was assigned to British management 
though weakly, and needing restorative measures, was 'no^ 
beyond the hope of speedy recovery. And fortunately the 
means of restoration w^ere at hand ; for the soil was famed fai 
and wide among the peasantry for its fertility; and its repute 
always high, was further enhanced hy the fact of so much oj 
it having remained fallow for the years, a circumstance whict 
was supposed to ensure a rich return to those who reclaimec 
the waste and raised the first crops on virgin culture. The 
neighbouring districts were full of families who had emigratec 
thither from Berar, and who with the usual attachment of the 
people to their original patrimony, were anxious to return or 
any suitable opportunity. Thus hundreds of families anc 
thousands of individuals emigrated back into Berar. Man^ 
villages in the Nagpur country lost many of their hands in thii 
way, and were sometimes put to serious straits. Some appre 
hension was even caused to the Nagpur Officials. But of course 
the natural course of things- had its way, and Eastern Berai 
became replenished. This was only one mode out of several 
which it would be tedious to detail, whereby the cultivation oJ 
Berar was restored and augmented. 

“ But there shortlv supervened the consequences of the Ameri 
can war, which indeed stimulated many parts of India, bir 
which (if the metaphor is admissible) positively electrified Berar 
Before this, cotton had been one out of many staples. It nov 
became the prevailing, absorbing, predominating product 
Much of other sorts of culture was displaced to make room fo: 
it. The people imported quantities of food-grain from th( 
Nagpur country, in order that they might have the more lane 
whereon to raise the remunerative cotton crop. The staple too 
is one that requires much manual toil in weeding, picking 
urgent demand for -rural labour, which of course operated t( 
raise the standard of wages. A great exportation of cotton tc 
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Bombay was soon established. The importation of foreign 
produce was far from proportionate ; consequently, much of the 
return for this cotton consisted of cash and bullion. This cir¬ 
cumstance making money cheap, tended to raise the prices of all 
things. Another effect was that the labouring and producing 
classes, especially the agriculturists, were rapidly enriched. 

“At the very same time, the construction of railway works 
throughout the whole length of the province was at its full 
swing, not only causing the employment of all labour, skilled 
and unskilled, that could be got on the spot, but also introducing 
a large foreign element, which settled temporarily, at least, in 
the province. Thus the value of labour, and the rates of prices 
generally, were still further enhanced. 

“ In other parts of India the operation of these or similar causes 
has been perceptible, but in many parts it has been partial only ; 
in others its force may have been detracted from by other influ¬ 
ences. But in Berar it was universal, extending from one end of 
the province to the other; and there was nothing whatever to 
counteract its force. It is this sort of universality which consti¬ 
tutes, perhaps, the peculiarity of the process in these districts. 

“This state of things has rendered the people generally prosper¬ 
ous, progressive, and contented. Some classes do, unfortunately, 
suffer therefrom. This, though perhaps it may be mitigated 
cannot altogether be helped. Those who suffer will naturally 
complain, but that the accession to provincial prosperity has 
been vast and rapid is unquestionable. The most sanguine anti¬ 
cipations of the growth of the province in importance have been 
more than realized, and there is everything in favour of its 
further increase. ’’ 

Berar was now clamouring for the establishment of Local Self- 
Government. Taking a bold attitude the Warhdd Samdcdr ex¬ 
pressed the popular feeling that people feared to oppose the 
Government officers not from any hope of advancement but fear 
of being removed, if they opposed the wishes of officers who 
nominated them. An instance was cited when in the course of 
discussion and in the presence of the Commissioner the resolution 
on female education was opposed by the officials even when it 
was carried by the non-official majority. Complaints were made 
by them that the non-official section of the Municipal Committees 
did as they liked regardless of public interest. It had been 
announced in 1881 by the Berar Government that a Municipal 
Committee would be established in each town having a population 
of 5,000 people, and on which five members would be appointed by 
the Deputy Commissioner. This Committee would look to the 
cleanliness and other matters in the town. There were, however, 
serious complaints about the personnel of these committees. 

In an editorial, dated the 15th January 1883, the Warhdd 
Samdcdr stated that “it was our duty to awaken all people of 
Berar to make a demand for Local Fund Committees being fully 
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administered by peoples’ representatives. Now the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner spends local funds according to his own sweet will 
without caring for the public”, therefore, people of various places 
should note that they should stand united behind the right to 
demand Local Self-Government. They should send their resolu¬ 
tion to the Committee established at Akola in connection with 
the movement for the introduction of Local Self-Government. 
The people of Akola should organise a squad of propagandisits 
and popularise the demand in various places and should take the 
initiative in organizing a provincial Conference to consider the 
matter, i^parently as a result of this agitation, the Resident at 
Hyderilbad called a Conference and decided finally that Berar 
should have elected representatives in its local bodies and the 
announcement was widely acclaimed. 

The Municipal Act of 1883 was extended to Berar in 1887 and 
District Boards were established. The Berar Government in its 
report of 1889 to 1890 referred to their work and '‘were glad to 
note that our municipalities with the new phase of elective fran¬ 
chise are progressing steadily and satisfactorily and are; all in a 
financially sound state. ” 

The education department was established in Berar in 1866-67. 
A teachers’ association was also started in Berar, the first meeting 
of which was held in August 1883. 

The birth of the Indian National Congress had a profound 
effect on the political situation in Berar as in other parts of the 
country. Though the policy of the British to divide and rule 
was paying them rich dividends, it was creating a turmoil in the 
minds of the people and the atmosphere was seething with dis¬ 
content, The district of Yavatmal had its own share in these 
happenings. 

Another important organisation founded at this time was the 
Goraksan Sabhd which had considerable political influence though 
primarily its interest was to preserve the cattle wealth of the 
country. Forty-nine such Sabhds were established in the Central 
Provinces and Berar which gradually assumed the form of an 
All-India organisation. The younger generation of the Berars 
had to a great extent been educated in Pune and Bombay. The 
Indian National Congress elicited an official'ill-will on the part of 
the British -Government and in Berar a warning from Govern¬ 
ment sources was sent to patels, patvarls and Desmukhs asking 
them to keep aloof from the Indian National Congress and its 
activities. 

The first session of the Congress held in Nagpur was in 1891 
and was attended by 480 delegates from Berar. This session gave 
a great stimulus to the National movement in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar. Most of the English knowing persons—^pleaders, 
land-holders and men of various professions attended the Session. 
Every one seemed to be inspired with the idea that he had come 
to Nagpur for the sake of the Nation and returned filled with the 
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zeal to serve the nation’s cause. It was at this (time that Loka- 
manya Bfil Gangadhar Tilak began to play an increasingly active 
part in the life of the country through his rousing articles in the 
Kesarl. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was almost continu¬ 
ously haunted by famines. The settlement rates of revenue 
carried out in 1891 were so high that the cultivator could hardly 
pay them. The famine first struck in 1892, which was followed 
by one in 1894 and by another in 1894-95 and again in 1895-96. 
Th^ Berdr Samdcar published stories of the sufferings of the 
people. While these series of famines devastated the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the western and northern parts of the 
country were visited by the pestilence of bubonic plague which 
took a heavy toll of life. But the plague had another, indirect 
and far reaching consequence on the politics of the country. The 
behaviour of the military which was called out to deal with the 
situation arising from the pestilence in the country caused great 
indignation. It was at this time that Rand and Lt. Ayerst were 
murdered by the Cafekar brothers. Lokamanya Tilak was tried 
and sentenced to 18 months rigorous imprisonment. It was under 
the shadow of this gloom that the thirteenth session of ithe Con¬ 
gress was held at Amravatl in Berar. It condemned the re¬ 
actionary policy of the Government. It thus appeared that a new 
note had begun to be heard in the country—the trident, impa¬ 
tient, challenging voice of a nation grown restive under years of 
bureaucratic rule. 

It was during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon that Berar was 
permanently ceded to the British by the Nizam. It was 
announced from Fort William that Berar had been administered 
by British under the treaties of 1853 and 1860 for meeting the 
expenses of the Hyderabad contingent, and any balance of 
revenue was to be handed over to the Nizam; but that this 
arrangement had not worked satisfactorily. Therefore, these 
were being redrafted and that henceforth, while the British re¬ 
cognised the suzerainty of the Nizam, Navab MTr Sir Mahbub 
Ali Khan, the latter had ceded Berar permanently to the British, 
who would pay him 25 lakhs of rupees every year, and that the 
British, would have full rights of Government over Berfir, and 
make such arrangements regarding the contingent as may be 
considered desirable. This agreement was signed on the 5th of 
November, 1902, by Lieut.-Col. Sir David Barr on behalf of the 
Government of India, and by Maharaja Sir Kisen Prasad on 
behalf of the Nizam. Lord Curzon further proposed the addi¬ 
tion of Berar to the Central Provinces, and this was proclaimed 
on 17th September 1903. Thus the Province of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar came into existence. In the Residency Order, 
dated the 30th September 1903, and under notification by the 
Government of India, dated the 11th September 1903, it was 
published that the administration of Berar had been made over 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and that 
under orders of the India Council, the Governor-General directed 
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that all the powers of the Resident of Hyderabad would be exer¬ 
cised by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
wherever in any Law the name of the Resident appeared, the name 
of the Chief Commissioner would be substituted. There was 
some agitation, prominently by Muhammedans and a few 
JahagirddrSj against joining JBerar to the Central Provinces, and 
a meeting was held in Amravati on 21st February 1903 in which 
the decision of the Government of India was opposed. A com¬ 
mittee was also appointed which sent a representation to the 
Governmenit of India. 

It was at this time that Lord Curzon took the momenfous 
decision of partitioning Bengal. This added to the tension and 
resentment in the country. There was a great political upsurge 
in India and the district of Yavatmal had its own share in vehe¬ 
mently opposing the measure. In 1904* a meeting was held at 
the residence of Tilak in which the leaders of Central Provinces 
decided to support Tilak in his fight against the government and 
popularise their stand through public lectures and the press. 
Among other newspapers Harikisor of Yavatmal which had been 
started in 1904 was conspicuous for its progressive views. People’s 
minds were now in ferment and their mood was sullen, suspicious 
and resentful. 

Out of the anti-partition agitation was born the cult of Svadesi 
and boycott. No wonder the 1905 Session of the Congress met 
at Benaras in a grim and indignant mood. The leaders from the 
Central Provinces such as Dadasaheb Khaparde, Dr. Munje, 
Mudholkar and Chitnavis made their mark in this session, the 
former two representing the extremist group of Tilak and the 
latter two representing the moderate school. The viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon ended in 1906 and this marked the beginning of 
India’s aggressive political awakening. The 1906 session of the 
Congress was held in Calcutta v/hich declared Svardj as its imme¬ 
diate goal. The session was dominated by the extremists headed 
by Lai, Bal and Pal. It was at this time that the terrorist move¬ 
ment began to assume serious proportions. 

An extremist organisation called Rdstrlyd Mcmdal was establish¬ 
ed at Nagpur which utilised Sivcifi and Ganesa celebrations for 
propagating the idea of National Education and Svadesi. The 
next session of the Congress was to be held at Nagpur and the 
extremist group including Khaparde and Munje toured the pro¬ 
vince to marshall their forces in preparation for this session. 
They visited Wardha in early May and on 12th they went to 
Seoni where they heard of the arrest of Lala Lajpatrai. At all 
the places they visited, they addressed largely attended public 
meetings and established branches of the Nationalist wing of the 
Congress. 

Government repressive measures were in full swing during this 
time and among its early victims was the paper Harikisor of 
Yavatmal. The editors of this paper had invited Tilak from 
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Amravati to Yavatmal and had presented him with an address. ghAPTJER2. 

It is interesting to note that the title of “ Lokamanya was used - - 

for the first time on this occasion. The Harikvsor had published istory. 
three articles on the arrest of Lajpatrai and it was on the ground 
of these articles that the paper was prosecuted. On 12th Novem- Administration 
Ijer Shri Prithvigir Hargir, the owner of the paper, was sentenced since the 
to two years rigorous imprisonment and a fine o'f a thousand Assignment. 


rupees. 

The meeting of the reception committee convened on the 
22nd September 1907 at the Town Hall in Nagpur to elect Loka¬ 
manya Tilak as president of the session could not be held due to 
the tense and excited atmosphere and the venue of the session 
had to be changed to Surat. This precipitated a breach between 
the moderate and the extremist sections of the Congress. The 
spasmodic and hesitating attempts made by the British Govern¬ 
ment to grant political reforms to India were too late and too 
little. Agitation, repression and violence followed in their wake. 
Bureaucracy was in alarm. Even a minor episode caused feroci¬ 
ous reaction on the part of the Government. The Hankisor of 
Yavatmal, the Hinda Kesari and Desa-sevak were again the ob¬ 
jects of persecution. Shri Bhave, the editor of Hanikisor was 
sentenced to five years rigorous imprisonment and his press for¬ 
feited. In the midst of this fury of repression, many parts of 
the country including the Central Provinces and Berar were 
afflicted by famine in 1907-08. In the meanwhile the slow moving 
process of constitutional reforms was working itself out in the 
British Parliament. The Morley-Minto reforms were introduced 
in 1909. They did little, however, to assuage. public opinion. 
There was keen and widespread disappointment as Lord Minto 
made it clear in his address to the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
in 1909 that the provincial councils and the Central Assembly 
were not intended to transfer any power to the Indians. The 
consequent wave of discontent resulted in the imprisonment of 
many political leaders. Ironically enough the first fruit of the 
new reforms was the Press Act of 1910 which eflEectively suppress¬ 
ed a number of Nationalist papers. 


The year 1911 was significant because detei*mined efforts were 
made by some Hindu and Muslim leaders to bring about unity 
between the two communities. The communal spirit had taken 
deep roots in the minds of the people due to the subtle and 
calculated attempts of the British Government to divide the 
Muslims from the large body of the Indian public, and 
drive a wedge between them. The Muslims numbered 2 lakhs 
in the provincial population of 88 lakhs in 1891 and even after 
Berar was joined to the province the population of Muslims did 
not exceed 4 per cent. The Muslims were neither appreciably 
influenced by the national movement nor did they join the 
Congress. As a matter of fact the Chief Commissioner of 
Nagpur Mr. Craddock exhorted the Muslims to keep away from 
the Congress. He followed a communal policy in every depart¬ 
ment of administration. The Muslim League was established 
under the protective wings of Lord Minto. Though the session 
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of the Muslim League held in Delhi in 1909 decided to establish 
the league in Central Provinces the unity conference which was 
held before the next session of the league in Nagpur in 1910 by 
a resolution defined its object as the attainment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment under the British Empire. Like other parts of the country 
the Central Provinces were also caught up in the maelstrom of 
communalism and public life was often punctuated by communal 
riots. The Congress subsequently adopted and endorsed its 
complete accord with the resolution of the Unity Conference 
and declared that the political future of the country depended 
on the harmonious working and co-operation of the various 
communities in the country. The year 1913 saw the beginning 
of a new era in the Central Provinces with the formation of the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council on 8th November of that 
year. In August 1914- war broke out in Europe and the reaction 
in India was one of unanimous and enthusiastic support to the 
cause of the allies. Little did the Indians expect at that time 
that the i*eward for so lively an effort would be so little. The 
first meeting of the Legislative Council was held on 17th August 
1914. The Chief Commissioner, Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
exhorted the members to enter upon their responsibilities 
with seriousness and courage and expreswSed the hope of 
fullest co-operation from the province in the war efforts. But 
the passing of the Defence of India Act in 1915 shattered all 
these hopes. Under these circumstances the Home Rule League 
which was established in 1916 aimed at the aftainment of 
Svardjya by all constitutional measures. The leaders for the 
Central Provinces headed by Khaparde whole-heartedly 
supported the Home Rule League. A provincial association was 
formed in 1916 with members representing every district of the 
province. Meanwhile Muslim opinion in India was also becom¬ 
ing suspicious of Britain. An attempt at rapprochement bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims was made. The 1916 
Lucknow sessions of the Congress and the Muslim League 
forged unity between the congress and the league resulting in 
the conclusion of the famous Lucknow Pact. The Congress and 
the Muslim League thus presented a united front to the British 
Government. In the meanwhile the provincial association was 
held in 1916 at Amravati which asked for (1) the establishment 
of Municipal Committees in all towns with a population of 5,000 
and above with of the members being elected, (2) the 
administration of the district councils through the representa¬ 
tives of the people and (3) establishment of the Gram Pancayats 
all over the province- The Government was, however, in a 
belligerent mood and refused to listen to reason. 

Soon after the Congress Session of 1916 the Home Rule agita¬ 
tion led by Tilak and Mrs. Besant gathered momentum. 
Almost all the prominent leaders, of the Central Provinces 
joined the movement. The student population was also caughi 
up by the wave of national movement. A number of students 
in Nagpur, Wardha, Yavatmfil and Amravati were expellee 
from their schools for joining in the demonstrations and public 
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meetings. It was against this back ground that the new Secre¬ 
tary ot State for India Mr. Montague took office in July 1917. 
He made a - conciliatory statement in the House ot Commons 
laying down the fundamental objective of the British policy as 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of adminis¬ 
tration and the development of self-governing institutions. He 
expressed his desire to personally visit India and consult the 
Indian leaders in the scheme of reforms. However, the British 
Parliament was in no mood to respond to these sentiments, due 
to its preoccupation with the problems of war. The bureaucracy 
in India was far too unimaginative and wooden to understand 
the significance of the popular agitation. The situation would 
not have worsened if the Government had not appointed a 
committee under the Chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt to encpire 
into criminal conspiracies and the spread of revolutionary 
associations in India and to advise what legislation should be 
undertaken to deal with them. This provoked and exasperated 
the people. It was also a warning that more weapons were being 
acquired for the chastisement ot the socalled sedition mongers. 
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The Calcutta Congress of 1917 condemned this new develop¬ 
ment. Tilak undertook an extensive tour of the central prov¬ 
inces and covered a number of places in Nagpur and Berar divi¬ 
sions. In the meanwhile tension between the Government and 
political leaders in India mounted. In 1918 it w’-as proposed to 
send a deputation to England composed of Pal, Kelkar and 
Khaparde but under the orders ot the war council in England 
they were not permitted to sail. This caused resentment which 
found expression in the sixth provincial conference held in 
March 1918. At the same time in the mounting wave of dis¬ 
content Montague was touring the provinces of India. He met 
Dadasaheb Khaparde, Mudholikar, Chiitnavis, Moropant Joshi 
and other leaders from the Central Provinces. By now the dis¬ 
trict political conferences had become a regular feature and 
helped to spread political awakening in rural areas. They 
hastened the transformation of the political struggle from a 
middle class movement to a mass movement. Due to the worsen¬ 
ing of the war situation, the Viceroy called a war meeting in 
Delhi. In Nagpur an impressive Diirbnr was held attended by 
several loyalists. But the voice of the people was heard else¬ 
where at a number of tahsil meetings where resolutions demand¬ 
ing svardjya and National education were passed. One such 
meeting was held at Yavatmal on 5th May 1918. The repres¬ 
sive policy of the Government, however, continued and many 
leaders were prosecuted and jailed under the Defence of India 
Act. In this atmosphere of repression and awakening the 
Montague-Chelmsford report was presented to the British 
Parliament. The report evoked a sharp criticism from the 
leaders of the Central Provinces in the provincial conference 
though a few of them viewed it with favour. The Congress as 
also the Muslim League voiced their dissatisfaction. When 
these developments were taking place in regard to constitutional 
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reforms, the report of the Rowlatt Committee was also publish¬ 
ed which found nothing new and recommended special trials 
without a jury for political cases. The promises, half-hearted 
though they were, embodied in the Montague-Chelmsfoxd 
Report were nullified by the unmistakable repressive measures 
suggested by the Rowlatt Committee. The war ended in 1918. 
It brought in its wake the epidemic of influenza followed by the 
failure of harvest resulting m heavy casualties. In the midst of 
this situation the Rowlatt Bill was brought before the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Protest meetings were held in every town 
of the Central Provinces as elsewhere in India. The bill was 
vehemently opposed by all the political leaders including those 
of the Central Provinces. In spite of such an unprecedented 
unanimity of disapproval, the Rowlatt Bill became an Act. It is 
worth noting that the expeditious manner in which this legisla¬ 
tion was rushed through was in striking contrast to the leisurely, 
almost deliberately obstructive manner in which the reform bill 
was handled. It was in December 1919, about twenty months 
after Montague had submitted his report, that the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the report were embodied in the form of an 
Act. The interval between the passage of Rowlatt Act and the 
Mont-ford reforms saw repression in almost alli parts of India. 

It was at this time that a new figure arrived on the political 
horizon of India that was to guide the destiny of India till the 
dawn of Independence in 1947. The new figure was that of 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji had struck a new note by imploring the 
Viceroy not to give his assent to the Rowlatt bill and had declar¬ 
ed that if the bill became law he would start satyagmhcL The 
proposal for mtycigraha found widespread support in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and was observed with remarkable success as in 
other parts of the country. There was trouble in many parts ol 
the country. Then came the horror of Jallianvala! Bagii on 13th 
April 1919 where the notorious General’ Dyer, .by ordering 
indiscriminate firing, brought about a massacre of a number oi 
innocent men, women and children. The tragedy shocked the 
people of Central Provinces immensely and evoked strong criti¬ 
cism from political leaders. The Saiydgraha was suspended b) 
Gandhiji. The Government of India, at this inopportune time 
decided to celebrate the Victory gained by the allies in the greai 
world war. This was grossly callous and the celebrations in the 
Central Provinces were far from popular. 

The period under review had, however, a bright streak on th( 
otherwise dark horizon of Indian politics. It saw for the firs 
time an unprecedented unity among the Hindus and Muslims 
The national struggle was strengthened by the Khilafat move 
ment. The Ali brothers who were in the forefront of the move 
ment and Gandhiji became for the time being at least thi 
country's most conspicuous leaders. Meanwhile the Mont-for< 
reforms were put through. The Central Provinces were allottee 
5 seats in the Indian Legislative Assembly and two iifi th 
Council of States. Moropant Joshi and other moderates wer 
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inoiig the few who pleaded for the acceptance of the reforms, 
ut theirs was a lone voice. Everywhere strong opposition was 
:en to the acceptance of Reforms. District conferences were 
eld in the first half of 1920 and the message for struggle 
avelled from district to district. At this time India suffered 
tragic loss in the death of Lokamanya Tilak. Meetings were 
eld in every part of the country and a countrywide hartal was 
Dserved. However, the appointed task had to be performed 
id in the special session of the Congress held in Calcutta in 
sptember 1920, the Congress outlined the programme of non- 
)-operation and adoption of Svadesl. Opposition to the resolu- 
on of the Congress from the Central Provinces came from 
-haparde who pointed out that the resolution sought to divert 
le energies of the Congress towards attaining soul-force and 
loral excellence, thus losing sight of immediate political objects, 
'pposition also came from members of the Imperial Legislative 
ouncil. In this atmosphere the Congress session was held at 
ragpur. The session unanimously adopted the resolution on non- 
>operation and established finally the unquestioned leadership 
r Gandhi] i in the freedom struggle. The session was eventful as 
displayed a rosy picture of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The Nagpur session also passed other resolutions which were 
sstined to have far-reaching influence on the country in the 
2ars to come. It was at Nagpur that the Congress adopted the 
nguistic principle for the realignment of the provinces. Accord- 
igly a provincial congress committee was formed and the Central 
rovinces were grouped under three committees—the Berar, the 
[indi C. P. which later came to be called Mahakosal provincial 
)mmittee and the Marathi C. P. which became later the Nagpur 
rovincial committee. This resulted in diffusing the political 
:tivity which was till notv centred in Nagpur only, in the whole 
: the Central Provinces. The two new centres viz., Jabalpur and 
.mravatl became the radiating nuclei from wLere the movement 
)read out into the districts. Soon after the session Mahatma 
andhi toured the province explaining to the people the decisions 
tken by the congress. People were quick to respond. The 
^strict Councils insisted on hoisting the national flag on their 
uildings defying Government orders. In Berar, the national 
lovement had taken firm roots long before it spread to other 
arts of the province. It now progressed under the leadership of 
. G. Khaparde, Dr. Munje, M. S. Aney and Veer Wamanrao 
3shi. There was, however, a divergence of opinion in regard to 
le non-co-operation movement in Berar. Veer Wamanrao Joshi 
id his followers, however, whole-heartedly supported it. In 1921 
ord Reading succeeded Chelmsford as viceroy. In the same 
ear the Prince of Wales decided to visit India. His arrival was 
reeted with hartal and protest meetings in the Central Provinces 
s elsewhere in India. The year 1922 dawned and Gandhiji was 
3 ady with the programme of mass civil disobedience, whose cause 
e had fervently propagated after the Ahm.edahad session of 
921. But Gandhiji had to suspend the movement which was to 
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Start at Bardoli due to the tragic happenings at Cauri Cura when 
a few constables were killed by a mob. This led to the arrest O] 
Gandhi on 10th March 1922. In the meanwhile the Centra 
Provinces Legislative Council decorously debated various topic: 
under the indulgent eye of bureaucracy. Though none of th€ 
resolutions sponsored by the people’s representatives could ge^ 
through, they at least served the purpose of voicing public grie¬ 
vances. With political agitation outside being ruthlessly suppress 
ed the legislatures now provided as the possible alternatives oi 
action. Some even thought of using them in obstructing the 
machinery of government. This mood was reflected in the think¬ 
ing of Dr. Munje. In Berar too the enthusiasm for the programme 
of civil disobedience was waning. In fact Berar had not at an^ 
time, wholly accepted the programme of non-co-operation anc 
this was the reason as to why the leadership in Berafr during the 
days of non-co-operation had passed into the hands of Veei 
Wamanrao Joshi. It was therefore natural that the views of the 
Berar Congress Committee also were now veering round tc 
Dr. Mimje’s. This mood was reflected in other parts of the 
country as well and with the beginning of 1923 an able and power¬ 
ful group led by C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru set aboui 
forming the Svarajist Party to carry the fight into the legislatures 
By /this time the reforms had been in operation for well over twe 
years. But a number of events besides the use of Viceroy's special 
powders had lifted the veil of pretext and make-believe about the 
reforms. A further tightening of control by the bureaucracy seem¬ 
ed imminent. The memorandum presented by the C. P. anc 
Berar association of the Services to the Lee Commission was ar 
example of unabashed piece of effrontery in cursing the reforms 
the Indian Press and politicians and in a minor key the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the India Office. In spite of these wranglings 
the All India Congress Committee which met at Bombay or 
25th May 1923 decided to contest the forthcoming general elec¬ 
tions. However at this time staunch protagonists of non-co< 
operation were active in the Central Provinces especially ai 
Nagpur and they made. an issue of the hoisting of the national 
flag on Municipalities and District Councils. Volunteers pourec 
from every district. Sedyagraha and defiance of the Governmeni 
ban prohil)iting the hoisting of the national flag became a daily 
deliberate ritual. There was no frivolity or bravado about it 
The affair now no longer remained a provincial one but assumed 
country-wide importance. The 18th June 1923 was observed as i 
flag-day in Nagpur. Volunteers from distant parts of the country 
joined in the procession taken out on that occasion. Such c 
determined movement could noit be ignored by the legislative 
council which passed a resolution demanding the repeal of the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur which the Satya 
grains were defying. The Delhi session of the Congress held oi 
18th September 1923 recorded the success of the Nagpu 
struggle. 

Meanwhile the life of the first legislature formed under th< 
reforms came to an end with the monsoon sitting of 1923. Thi 
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new elections were held in 1923 and the Svarajists secured a clear CHAPTER 2. 
majority in the Central Provinces. In the Central Assembly they 
formed a compact group of 45 in a house of 140. Among them 
were Abhyankar, Gour and Misra from the Central Provinces. 

The Svarajists under the leadership of Dr. Munje refused to 
accept office in the Central Provinces and brought a vote of no- 
confidence against the Government which had been formed by 
the nomination of ministers by the Governor. The motion was 
passed. The jubilant Svarajists then successfully voted out the 
money-bills and blocked the working of the Government. Similar 
scenes were witnessed in the central legislature, and they brought 
out succinctly the opposition of the people’s representatives to any 
half-hearted measures on the part of the Government. 


In the Central Provinces the matters took a dramatic turn with 
the Budget being thrown out. The Governor in this situation 
certified the expenditure on reserved subjects and restored 
that on transferred subjects to the amount required for 
meeting the committed expenditure. Thus there was a shortfall 
in the latter. Government used this as a stick to heat the Svara- 
jists with in the public eye and to malign the party. A circular 
was issued by the Chief Secretary to all officers in the districts 
asking them to bring home to the electorate the effect of the des¬ 
tructive policy followed hy the Swarajist party in the Legislative 
Council. Obviously the aim of the Government was to rally 
round itself the landholding and aristocratic classes to fight the 
nationalists. Amidst this constitutional crisis when the diarchic 
system of Government failed to work, communal riots flared up 
in many parts of the country including the Central Provinces. 
With the virtual extinction of the Khilafat movement and with 
the repudiation of the Caliph by Turkey, the cause of Hindu- 
Musllm unity in India, lost as if its very foundation. The British 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. What they 
feared most as a danger to their rule was communal unity in 
India. It was a situation that irresistibly brought Gandhiji to 
action. On 18th September 1924 he started a 21 day fast in the 
house of Mohammad Ali at Delhi. This had a desired effect at 
least temporarily. Subsequently a conference of all party leaders 
at Delhi adopted a long resolution on communal toleration. On 
21st November 1924 another All-Paities conference was held in 
Bombay which appointed a committee to report on Svamj includ¬ 
ing a communal settlement. The committee met on 1st March 
1925, but adjourned sme die without coming to any conclusion. 
This was perhaps expected as a result of the challenging, commu¬ 
nal situation that had developed over a period of time. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the Muslim league presided over by 
Jinnah represented the extremist elements in the Hindu and 
Muslim communities respectivdy. Jinnah considered Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity as essential before the question of Svamj could ever be 
discussed. It was now that the term of the legislature elected in 
1923 was coming to an end. New elections were to take place in 
November 1926. This gave a splendid opportunity to extremist 
elements in the country to fan the fire of communalism. The 
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period before the ekctions and after, saw the orgy of communs 
terror let loose in various parts of the country. The degree o 
estrangement between the two communities can be gauged fron 
the virulent anti-Hindu tirade coming from a moderate bod 
like the Khilafat conference in May 1926. In the atmosphere o 
this mounting tension came the news of the murder of Swam 
Sraddhanand by one AbdiiL Rashid. The murder to some exten 
chastened the extremists in both the communities and attempt 
were made ito bring them to a common basis of understanding 
An appeal to this effect was issued by the Congress presiden 
Shrinivas Iyengar. The appeal did not achieve any substantia 
results. The announcement of the appointment of a statutor 
commission on reforms consisting wholly of Englishmen, hov 
ever, brought forth nationwide protests. This gave a promise o 
a renewed effort by all parties to work unitedly for the cause c 
the nation. 

When these events were taking place the Government of Indi 
was following a policy of repression. This was marked by th 
issue of the notorious Bengal Ordinance. But when total. unit 
was necessary a schism was appearing in the rank of the Svarajisu 
especially in the Marathi districts of Central Provinces an' 
Bombay. On 8th October 1925 Shri Tambe decided to accep 
the membership of the Executive Council of the Central Province 
and this was followed by a resolution of the Executive Committe 
of the Berar Svaraja party which declared that the time ha' 
come to adopt a policy of responsive co-operation. It was in th 
meeting of the All-India Svarajist Executive held at Nagpur tha 
the breach was complete. Motilal Nehru remarked that '‘Mahj 
rastra was a diseased limb of the Svaraj party and he was quit 
prepared to amputate it. ” He took a hurricane tour of Berai 
vehemently criticising the stand of the responsivists. The Cor 
gress session at Cawnpore in 1925 carried by a large majority th 
resolution proposing a course of action within the Legislatin' 
sponsored by Motilal Nehru. The responsivists of Berar declare 
their opposition to this resolution and when the Legislativ 
Council of the Central Provinces met on 4th March 1926 the 
expressed it by remaining in the council when the entire Svan 
jist opposition walked out. In the face of this stout oppositio 
the Government suspended diarchy in the central province 
The 1926 ejections were now approaching. The Svarajists as als 
the responsivists started marshalling their forces for the ensuin 
elections. Another important group which fought the electior 
in Berar was the Non-Brahmin party which contested 7 out ( 
seventeen Berar seats. The Svarajists lost considerably in tb 
elections, the responsivists in Berar having succeeded in winnin 
a number of seats. Berar also returned Shri Aney to the Centr; 
Assembly. The next session of the Congress held at Gauha 
saw a stiffening of the Congress attitude towards the acceptanc 
of office and set the tone of the policy of the Congress membei 
in the legislatures for the next three years. These years, then 
fore, saw the unusual spectacle of the stream of the nation; 
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movement being fed and strengthened by the incidents inside the 
legislature rather than the events in the wider public life. 

In the Central Provinces Legislative Council the Congress 
found itself in a minority with independent congress p^niy 
members entering into coalition with responsivists, Non- 
Brahmins and independents. This coalition of 33 members thus 
formed the Nationalist party. Though the budget was passed, 
in spite of stiff opposition, it was predicted that the Nationalists 
coalition would not survive long due to the loose bonds that held 
it together. It w^as in the midst of this situation that there 
occurred the appointment of an all-white Reforms Commission, 
as stated earlier, headed by Sir John Simon. This step dis¬ 
played a great ignorance of the Indian sentiment by the Gov¬ 
ernment, The result • was a spontaneous denouncement of the 
Commission from all parts of the country. 

All parties joined hands in protesting against the Commis¬ 
sion, the Congress spearheading the opposition. It w'as decided 
to boycott the Commission. The Congress went a step ahead 
and in its Madras Session declared that the goal of the Indian 
people w^as complete National Independence. The Simon Com¬ 
mission landed at Bombay on 3rd February 1928. The day wms 
observed all over the Country as a day of mourning. In the 
Central Provinces legislative council a motion expressing no 
confidence in the Commission was carried by a majority. The 
positive response of India to the British Government w^as, how¬ 
ever, contained in the Nehru Report which w^as the result of the 
All-parties Conference held in Delhi and Bombay. The report 
laid down Dominion Status as the basis of the Constiitution of 
India and recommended the abolition of separate electorates. 
Jinnah, who first supported the report, later became its staun¬ 
chest opponent after his trip to England in 1928. Rabid com- 
munalism w^as raising its ugly head again. In the momentous 
session of the Congress held at Lahore in 1929 wdth Jawaharlal 
Nehru as President, the entire political mood of the country 
seemed to have changed. Gandhiji declared that Svara] would 
mean Complete Independence. This w^as the call for the 
struggle to come. The promise of the Government given a few 
days before the Session to call a Round Table Conference of the 
leaders of all political parties after the Simon Commission had 
submitted its report came very late indeed The tremendous 
effect of this call for the struggle which was to be launched 
against the Government in the form of civil disobedience could 
be visualised when in far away villages of the Central Pix)vinces, 
not to speak of the more accessible parts of Province, groups of 
men, women and children gathered in an open place in the early 
hours of the morning, hoisted the tri-colour flag, sang the 
national song and listened to the message of independence. 
From now on events began to move rapidly towards the pre¬ 
destined struggle. In obedience to the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress, members of Central Assembly and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures resigned their seats. The spread of the movement in the 
A-n97~11-A, 
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Central Provinces and Berar was preceded by a great awakenin; 
It gave a fillip to the youth movement. Youths and studen 
Conference and Berar Hanuman Vyayam Mandal played 
constructive role in the freedom movement. The salt law w: 
])roken in Berar at Dahihanda as in all parts of the province ar 
a War Council was formed in Berar with Wamanrao Joshi ; 
President and B'rijlal Biyani as Secretary. Batches of Saty 
gralus defied the salt law and a decision was taken to defy tl 
forest law and sedition law as well. The Government becan 
alarmed at this turn of events and decided to swoop down upc 
the leaders. Abhyankar • and Wamanrao Joshi were arreste 
With these leaders behind the bars it fell to Bapuji Aney 
inaugurate the forest Satydgraha on 10th July 1930. With 
party of volunteers he cut grass from the reserved forests 
Pusad near Yavatmal and was arrested. At the same time oth 
Leaders of Berar viz., Brijlal Biyani, Gole, Patwardhan ai 
Soman were arrested. The Satydgraha now spread in all pai 
of the State. The Adivasis too participated in thousands in tl 
Satydgraha. The Government used all the repressive measur 
at its command to put down the popular upsurge. It also issir 
the Press Ordinance demanding secudties from a number 
nationalist papers. 

Till now Government had refrained from arresting Mahatn 
Gandhi, He was now arrested at DandT. This was followed ' 
the arrests of Abbas Tyabji and Sarojini Naidu. Repression al 
continued unabated. Picketing was made an offence and : 
Congress Committees, were declared unlawfuk The Sim< 

Report had been published. All eyes were now turned towar 
the Round Table Conference. The Central Provinces had on 
one representative on it viz., S. B. Tambe. The Round Tal 
Conference met on 12th November 1930, but in the absence 
the Congress, the voice of India was nowhere to be heard. T 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference were affected 
sectarianism. The Labour Government also lost interest in t 
Round Table Conference, facing as it was an insecure position 
the home politics. Ramsey Macdonald, the P.M., therefo: 
hurriedly concluded the Round Table Conference on 19th Jar 
ary 1931, promising that steps would be taken to enlist the < 
operation of those sections of public opinion which had h( 
aloof from the conference. This meant that the door was ke 
open for negotiations with the Congress. The statement of t 
Prime Minister was followed by the unconditional release 
Gandhiji and other political leaders. Gandhiji agreed to he 
talks with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, of which the fame 
Gandhi-Irwin or the Delhi Pact was the result. The main o 
come of the Pact was the participation of the Congress in t 
next Round Table Conference. Gandhiji reluctantly attend 
the Round. Table Conference in London. Because of the hi 
ideals and self-effacing patriotism of Gandhiii and the cyni 
self-inte'rests of many others from India, the conference v 
doomed to fail. The constitution it evolved was a sh< 
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mockery. Gandhiji returned to India more frustrated than dis¬ 
appointed. Government had resolved to carry out a policy of 
suppression. Instructions were issued to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments to supply evidence to prove that the Congress was not 
abiding by the terms of the pact. The Governor of Central 
Provinces, Sir Butler, accused the Congress of fomenting a war 
mentality. The alleged attitude of the Congress was taken as a 
pretext for repressive measures. The situation was further 
aggravated by the bad harvest in Nagpur and Berar. There 
was great discontent amcng the agriculturists. In spite of the 
attitude of the Government, the Congress decided to extend its 
hand of co-operation. If it was refused it was resolved to call 
upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The Government 
took this as a threat. There was a wave of arrests and among the 
leaders arrested from Berar were Wamanrao Joshi and Brijlal 
Biyani. The Congress reacted sharply and established war 
councils in place of District Congress Committees. Plowever, 
the protest meehngs held by people all over were dispersed by 
severe lathi charges. A notable factor in the popular and 
spontaneous upsurge that had taken place in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces was the increasing number of women volunteers participat¬ 
ing in the Satyagraha, which continued unabated. 

The newspapers were doing the great work of taking the 
message of the movement to the masses. The Government 
promptly suspended such newspapers. Among them was the 
Lokmat of Yavatmal. The g'^igging of the newspapers led to the 
ingenious method of spreading the message of the movement 
through Congress bulletins. In th^*s situation the Congress 
decided to hold its Session at De^hi which the Government 
forestalled hj arresting Pandit Malaviya, the President elect, 
and subsequently all those who had assembled. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a joint conference of Mahnkosal, Nagpur and Berar 
Congress at Nagpiu' on 29th May 1932. The same story of the 
arrest of the President-elect and other delegates as in Delhi was 
repeated here also. The movement received an accession of 
strength when the working classes decided to join it. The 
Government, however, was not satisfied with the mere arrest of 
political leaders. It meted out harsh treatment to ithem in jails. 
The Central Provinces Legislative Council debated an adjourn¬ 
ment morion on this issue aLo. It was at this time that the 
communal award was made public by the British Prime 
Minister. It attempted to cut off the Harijan Community from 
its Hindu fold. On this, Mahatma Gandhi launched on 20th 
September 1932 his historic-fast unto death. The leaders, how¬ 
ever, made frantic efforts for a compromise. This resulted in 
the Pune Pact according to which separate electorates for the 
Harijans were done away with and the life of Gandhiji was 
saved. The fast stirred the nation into a social awakening and 
the emphasis at least for the time being shifted from political 
struggle and civil disobedience to social reform. During this 
period of civil disobedience, the central and the provincial 
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councils had become mere tools in the hands of the bureaucracy. 
Certain measures such as the Ottawa agreement, Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill of 1932 etc., passed by the central legislature 
were harmful to the future of the country. When in this situa¬ 
tion the Congress decided to hold its session in Calcutta, the 
pohtical leaders began actively to think of new paths. The 
leaders who assembled at Calcutta including M. S. Aney were 
arrested. In the wake of these arrests came the White Paper 
containing the proposal for constitutional reforms. The White 
Paper contained obnoxious proposals such as safeguards, and 
reservations : they were roundly condemned by the Congress. 
Gandhiji w^as now released from prison. He decided to call off 
the civil disobedience movement which was now a spent force. 
He now shifted his headquarters from Sabarmatl to Sevagram 
in Wardha and resolved to launch the constructive movement 
of Harijan uphft. From Sevagram he commenced his ten 
months long Harijan tour and went to Nagpur in November 
1933 and thence to Berar on 16th November and toured the 
whole of the Central Provinces. In the meanwhile the leaders 
of the Congress were working out a pkan for a positive course of 
action. The All India Congress Committee, which met at 
Pafna, decided to suspend the civil disobedience mox'cment and 
ado[)tcd a resolution favouring re-entry into the Councils by 
lighting the approaching elections with an animated vigour. In 
the elections to the Central Assembly the Congress nominees 
swept off the polls everywhere. From Berar M. S. Aney was 
elected on the Nationalist Party ticket. At this time the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces lost one of its brave freedom fighters in the death 
of M. V. Abhyankar, in January 1935. The Government was 
now preparing the ground for the inauguration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act passed in July 1935. Elections under the new 
Act were to take place in 1936. Though the act was regarded 
as unsatisfactory and, therefore, condemned by every shade of 
public opinion the Congress decided to fight elections. The 
ejection was a phenomenal success for the Congress. It captured 
72 out of 112 seats in Central Provinces. Under the directive of 
the All India Congress an assurance was asked for from the 
Governor of the province by the leader of the party that the 
Council of Ministers would be consulted by the Governor, and 
the latter would not use his discretionary powers. The Governor 
refused to give such an assurance. In such an eventuality the 
Congress decided not to accept office. This led to an unconstitu¬ 
tional action by the Governor in setting up a Council of minis¬ 
ters consisting of Dr. Raghavendra Rao and ethers who had no 
following. On 1st April 1937, the ministry took office. To save 
the ignominy of defeat for this puppet cabinet, the Governor 
did not summon the meeting of the Assembly. The elected 
members on the other hand met at Nagpur and elected a 
Speaker and a Deputy Speaker and condemned the previous 
ministry. This provoked an unprecedented constitutional crisis. 
Ultimately the Government of India gave in and declared that 
the Governor would at all times be concerned to carry his 
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ministers with him. On this background the puppet ministry 
resigned and the Congress which nad accepted ttie clarification 
by the Government formed its first ministry on 14th July 1937 
headed by Dr. Khare. The ministry carried out many useful 
reforms in social,, educational and economic fields. It had., how¬ 
ever, to face an immediate crisis regarding the question of 
responsibility of the ministers. Dr. Khare argued that the 
ministers could be responsible to the local members alone 
whereas the Congress insisted that the ministers were responsible 
to the Central Parliamentary Board of the party. Dr. Khare 
resigned on this issue and a new ministry was formed with 
Pandit Ravi Shankar ShukLa as the Chief Minister. The 
assumption of power by the representatives of the people changed 
the entire tone of public administration. In the midst of the 
working of the popular ministries the Congress held its succes¬ 
sive sessions in riaripura. (1938)j, and Tripuri (1939) in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. Events followed in quick succession after Tri- 
purL Soon after the second world war began. 

The Congress whole heartedly supported tlie cause of the allies 
in their fight against Nazi Germany. It, however, reiterated its 
stand that the issue of war and peace for India must be decided 
by the Indian people. When the Congress Working Committee 
met at Wardha on 8th September 1939, it demanded the right 
of self-determination for the Indian people hy framing their own 
constitution through a constituent assembly. The Government 
derided this outlook of the Congress and called it as ill-timed and 
calculated to cause embarrassment to England in its life and 
death struggle. The Viceroy invited the leaders of various 
political parties including the Congress for interviews. He 
spoke of the progressive attainment of Dominion Status. There 
was,, however, an ominous note in his statement which said that 
“ the representatives of the minorities have urged most strongly 
on me the necessity of a clear assurance that full weight would 
he given to their views and interests in any modification that 
may be contemplated This could at best be described as an 
attempt by the Government to drive a wedge between the Con¬ 
gress which represenited the national feeling and the minorities,, 
especially the Muslims who were showing restive signs under the 
leadership of Jinnah. The statement also displayed complete 
lack of vision and statesmanship on the part of the Government 
of India. The Congress could not accept such a situation and 
directed the Congress ministries to resign. Jinnah was playing 
a waiting game. He refused to attend the Wardha’ meeting. 
The Congress ministries resigned. The League Working Com¬ 
mittee congratulated the Government for repudiating the claim 
of the Congress to represent India and extended its whole¬ 
hearted co-operation in the prosecution of War. Again infructu- 
ous interviews with political leaders by the Viceroy including 
Gandhiji and Jinnah followed. However, no common ground 
for co-operation was discerned. This, however, brought ttic 
Muslim League closer to the Government. The Victory wooed 
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the League which responded with protestations of injured innc 
cencc. The solicitude and eagerness on the part of tire Goverr 
ment to placate the Muslim sentiment was a counterpoise to th 
Congress. Bet ore the ministry in the Central Provinces resigr 
ed, a debate on the resolution of war rook place in which th 
Chief Minister compared the partisan attitude of the Govern 
ment with Nazi techniques. Ihe Muslim League true to it 
form, repeated its familiar allegations against the Congresi 
With the resignation of the ministry, the parliamentary form o 
Government came to an end in the province. Jinnah, loathe t 
lose any opportunity to beliittie the Congress, gave a call to th 
Muslims to observe 22nd December 1939 as a Day of Deliveranc 
from the Congress rule. He did not want the Congress even t 
quit office in a blaze of approbation. The resignations by th 
ministries foreshadowed a storm ahead and the Working Con 
mittee which met at Wardhil from ISth to 22nd December gav 
a call! to the nation to prepare itself for the achievement of con 
piete independence. It was at this critical time that Jinnah pu 
rorward his two-nation theory and demanded a separate State fc 
the Muslims. Meanwhile, tne war situation was worsening fc 
the Alliies, The Congress again renewed its offer of wholehearte 
co-operation in the war efforts if only Britain would declare th 
grant of complete independence to India as its object and as a 
immediate step, consent to the formation of National Goverr 
ment at the centre. Th.e Viceroy came out with what late 
became known as the August offer which meant nothing mor 
than the en'argement of the Executive Council so as to includ 
a few more Indians. The August offer was unequivocallly rejec 
ed by tlie Congress. In this situation Sdtymgraha became inev 
table. However, the inode of Sdtydgmha was to be such i 
would not embarrass the Government. In other words th 
Sdlydgralia was to be individual and not collective. The indiv 
dual Satydgraka gradually gained momentum. From the Cei 
trail Province the arrested leaders included Ravi Shankar Shukl; 
D. P. Mishra, Gokhale, Govinda Das, Brijlal Biyani and C. ^ 
Bharucka. The stand of the Muslim league was not only nc 
sympathetic but adamant and obstructive. In its meet i 
Madras in 1941 it reaffirmed in the strongest possible terms th 
demand for Pakistan. Not content with this Jinnah tried t 
disrupt Hindu society by suggesting the creation of Dravidistai 
The British Government was still following its policy of placa 
ing the Muslims. This was amply revealed by the manner i 
which one of th.e Muslim League leaders, Siddique Ali Khan, ( 
the Central Provinces charged under the Defence of India Ai 
for instigating riots in Anirfivati was released at the instance ( 
the Government of India. The war situation in the meanwhi 
grew worse with the entry of Japan. With the dire peril < 
war on the very doer of the country the Government release 
alil the political prisoners. The bombing on the eastern coa 
created panic among the masses and there was a stream of r 
fugees from Malaya and Burma into India. The Congre 
Working Committee met at Bardoli on 22nd December 194 
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but did not evolve a clear-cut line of action. In the midst of CHAPTER 2. 
this came the Cripps offer in March 1942. The offer was vague Histo^ 
in Its contents and unsound in principle. It was rejected by the modern 

Congress as a post-dated cheque on a tottering bank. Jinnah period. 

also rejected the offer. The whole episode brought in its train second World 
frustration and an enervating feeling of despair. It convinced War. 
the leaders of the country that the interest of ithe country lay in 
the immediate and orderly withdrawal of the British from 

India. From this conviction was born the slogan Quit India Quit India 

which was soon to plunge the country into a great movement. 

The Congress Working Committee which met at Wardha on 
i4th July reiterated this stand and resolved in case of its non- 
acceptance to use all nonviolent means for the vindication of the 
political rights and liberty of the people of the country. Antici¬ 
pating Satydgraha, the Government of the Central Provinces 
issued directives To all the Deputy Commissioners to mobilise 
resources to deal with the situation arising out of such an emer¬ 
gency. The Congress Working Committee was to meet in 
Bombay in August. The leaders from the Central Provinces 
left their headquarters for Bombay after exhorting people to 
carry on the struggle. The Quit India call came on the night 
of 8th August. All the top ranking leaders were arrested in the 
early hours of the morning. The masses were stunned at the 
news of the arrest of the leaders. An added jirovocation was 
the force of repression used by the Government to crush the 
movement. The leaders of Central Provinces decided to return 
to their own provinces, but were arrested at Malkapur. The 
mass movement spread to the Central Provinces as in all other 
parts of the country. It took a violent turn as a result of indis¬ 
criminate police firing. The district of Yavatmal had its own 
share in this great national uprising. The effect of the policy 
of repression followed by the Government was to drive the extre¬ 
mist leaders underground. The dawn of 1943 saw no abating of 
the nationwide unrest. In the meanwhile the tide of war was 
changing in favour of the Allies. But the leaders languished in 
jail Months passed by. The place of Lord Linlithgow was 
taken by Lord Wavell in June 1945. The years dragged on. 

The war came to a close and the allies emerged victorious in 
both the Western and Eastern theatres of war. The days of 
frustration seemed to have ended. Efforts were afoot to solve 
the Indian tangle. In the midst of an expectant atmosphere 
Lord Wavell presented the famous Wavell plan in June 1945. 

The leaders of the Congress were released to facilitate their parti¬ 
cipation in the negotiations with the Viceroy. The plan envi¬ 
saged representation to the main parties in the Viceroy’s Coun¬ 
cil. Jinnah, however, proved to be the main stumbling block 
because even with the grant of parity to the Muslims in the 
Council with the Hindus he could not deny majority to the 
Congress backed by Hindus and other minority communities. 

A deadlock was thus created. The Viceroy declared that the 
elections to the Central and Provincial Councils would take 
place soon. This was followed by the announcement of a 
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Parliamentary delegation to visit India in order to establish personal 
contacts between India and the British Parliament. The dele¬ 
gation subsequently visited India. Meanwhile in the elections 
Congress won a resounding victory. In the Central Provinces 
it captured 94 out of 112 sears. It also gave a lie to the separa¬ 
tist propaganda of the Muslim League by claiming a majority 
in the N. W. F. P. and Assam claimed by the Muslims. In the 
Central Provinces Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla formed the 
ministry on 27th April 1946. On assumption of office it released 
all political prisoners. However, conditions in the province 
whose resources had all been drained by the 6 years of war were 
not very happy. In the midst of this came the Cabinet Mission 
composed of Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
H. V. Alexander for crucial talks with Ind’an leaders. There 
was goodwill on both the sides. What emerged from the talks 
was a general agreement regarding the setting up of a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to draft a constitution of India and the forma¬ 
tion of an interim Government having the support of the major 
political parties. But the Muslim League again proved a stumb¬ 
ling block, with Jinnah claiming the right of the League to 
nominate Muslim candidates on the interim cabinet. The 
interim cabinet therefore could not come into being immediately 
and the League gave a call for direct action which was aimed . 
at securing Pakistan by inflaming communal passions against 
the Hindus. The country witnessed an orgy of communal riots 
leading to senseless massacre of innocents. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces isolated cases of disturbances occurred. In the mean¬ 
while Lord Wavcll invited 12 leaders of his choice to form his 
cabinet including Nehru, Patel, Rajendra Prasad and Raja- 
gopalchari. This was a spectacle galling to Jinnah who now 
sent the names of five of his nominees for inclusion in the 
Cabinet declaring that it was with the ostensible purpose of 
getting a “foothold to fight for our cherished goal of Pakistan. 
The entry of the League which had not withdrawn its call for 
direct action was not to the liking of the Congress. The 
League joined the Calnnct now, l)ut it refused ro join the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly which created a very anomalous position. 
The intention of the British Government to divide the country 
became clear. It was now that Lord Mountbatten was appoint¬ 
ed to succeed Lord Wavcll At the same time the Labour 
Government declared its intention to transfer power into res- 
ponsilde Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948. The 
arrival of the new viceroy was greeted by a frenzy of communal 
riots in Punjab, N. W. F. P. and Assam sparked off by the 
League mainly ro discredit the Congress Governments there. 
The game of the League now became apparent and the nation¬ 
alist leaders were forced to realise that freedom for the coimttry 
could be gained only by partitioning the country. Jawaharlal 
Nehru declared that if Muslim League wanted Pakistan, they 
could have it. Northern India now witnessed an atmosphere 
of tense anxiety in the following period. Lord Mountbatten 
left for England for consultation on 18th May 1947 and on his 
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return called a conference on 2nd June to which he invited 
J. Nehru, S. Patel, A. Kripalani, Jinnah, L. xA.. Khan, Abdur 
Rah Nishtar and Sardar Baldev Singh. A plan to partition 
India into two States viz., India and Pakistan was announced 
the next day. The actual transfer of power took place on the 
midnight of Nth-15th x\ugiist amidst wild scenes of jubilations. 
Similar scenes occurred in the Central Provinces where Mangah 
das Pakwasa took oath as free India’s first Governor of the 
Province of which the district of Yavatmal formed an integral 
part. From 1947 to 1956 the district of Yavatma‘1 alongwith 
the other districts of Vidarbha region continued to form part of 
the Central Provinces. With the reorganization of States, in 
1956 Yavatmal along with the other districts of Vidarbha was 
transferred io the bilinguaL State of Bombay which came into 
existence in that year. In 1960 with the formation of the State 
of Mahfirastra it formed part of the netviy created State. 
xA.mong‘freedom fighters of the State whose part in the freedom 
struggle has already been enumerated, the name of Shri V. P. 
Naik, the Chief Minister of Maharastra, and one time minister 
in C. P. ministry, who hails from the Pusad town of Yavatmal 
district stands in the forefront. He took the 'mantle of Chief 
ministership in 1964 on the death of Shri M. S. Kannamwar and 
the way the socio-economic problems of the State are being 
handled under his guidance speak volumes of his ability, judge¬ 
ment and astuteness. The dedicated life of the Chief Minister 
is an eloquent tribute to the democratic tradition of India. 
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CHAPTER 3 —THE PEOPLE 

The Population of Yeotmal District, according to the Census 
of 1961 is 1,098,470 (males 557,010; females 541,460) and is dis¬ 
tributed ever its five taliikas as stated below: — 

TABLE No. 1 


Population According to Talukas, Yeotmal District, 196P. 


Taluka 

(1) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(2) 

Area in 

Ct 

o rr! 

1 Population 


Sq. 
i Km. 

(3) 

Sq. Miles 

(4) , 

S 

a 5^ 
o m 
Dh 

(5) 

Persons 

(6) 

Males 

(7) 

Females 

(8) 

Darvha .. 

Total 

2,792-0 

1,078-0 

237 

255,132 

129,976 

' 125,156 

Taluka 



Rural 

2,749-6 

1,061-6 

215 

228,067 

115,960 

1 112,107 


Urban 

42-4 

i 16-4 

1,652 

27,065 

i 14,016 

1 13,049 

Yavatmal.. 

Total 

2,351-7 

908’0 

228 

207,366 

105,936 

i 101,430 

Taluka 




Rural 

2,343-3 

904-8 

179 

161,779 

81,891 

79,888 


Urban 

8-4 

3-2 

14,114 

45,587 

24,045 

21,542 

Pusad 

Total 

3,328-2 

1,285-0 

206 

265,033 

134,277 

130,756 

Taluka 




Rural 

3,266-3 * 

1,261-1 

186 

234,384 

118,360 

116,024 


Urban 

61-9 

23-9 

1,283 

30,649 

15,917 

14,732 

Ke|apur .. 

Total 

2,812-7 

1,086-0 

182 

197,270 

98,879 

98,391 

T aluka 





Rural 

2,797-5 

1,080-1 

167 

180,222 

89,982 

90,240 


Urban 

15-2 

5-9 

2,899 

17,048 

8,897 

8,151 

Wani 

Total 

2,232-6 

862-0 

201 

173,669 

87,942 

85,727 

Taluka 






Rural 

2,219-1 

856-8 

181 

155,493 

78,493 

77,010 


Urban 

13-5 

5-2 

3,495 

18,176 

9,459 

8,717 

District .. 

Total 

13,517-2 

5,219-0 

210 

1,098,470 

557,010 

541,460 


Rural 

13,375-8 

5,164-4 

186 

959,945 

484,676 

475,269 


Urban 

141-4 

1 

54-6 

2,538 

138,525 

72,334 

66,191 


*The account of Population, Languages, Religion, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes up to page 200 is based upon the analysis given in Yeotmal 
District Census Plandbook, 1961. 

^For 1971 Census statistics see Appendix III. 
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As the above table shows the total population of 1,098,470 
spread over the district area of 5,219.0 sq. miles (13,517.2 km.") 
works out at about 210 persons to a sq. mile. Of these, 959,945 
or 87.39 per cent are spread over the rural area of 5,164.4 sq. 
miles (13,375.8 km.-) and the remaining 138,528 or 12.61 per cent 
arc spread over the urban area of 54.6 sq. miles (141.4 km.“). 

x4bout the growth of population in the district up to 1901, 
old Gazetteer, Yeotmal district describes, “A census of the 
District has been taken on four occasions, in 1867 (a provincial 
census), 1881, 1891 and 1901. The density of population in the 
five taluks in 1867 varied from 67 to 97 per square mile. It 
increased fairly steadily till 1891, when it varied rrom 98 to 147. 
During the next ten years the population of Darwha taluk 
increased a little, that of the other three taluks of the old Wun 
District decreased slightly, and that of Pusad decreased serious¬ 
ly. In 1901 the density of population in the four taluks varied 
from 96 to H'8, but that or Pusad was only 86. There were 
famines in 1896 and 1900, felt most keenly in Pusad, which 
were certainly the chief cause of this falling off. It appears 
probable that much of the decrease in Pusad took the form of 
emigration to the adjoining taluks of Darwha and Mangrul. 
Both the latter show an increase in 1901, Mangrul a large 
increase ; and the number of people given as immigrants from 
neighbouring Bcrar Districts is in both unusually large. Upon 
the whole period 1867 to 1901 the density of population increased 
by 14 per square mile in Pusad, by 58 per square mile in 
Darwha, and by intermediate amounts in the other taluks. The 
population of the towns increased even when that of the whole 
taluks diminished. In 1867 none of the present towns had as 
much as 5,000 population. In 1881 Pusad had just over 5,000, 
and the others had between 4,000 and 4,500. In 1891 Yeotmal 
took the lead with 6,464, and each of the others had about 5,000. 
In 1901 Yeotmal had more than 10,000, Pusad nearly 7,000, 
Wun and Digras more than 6,000, and Darwha more than 5,000. 
Umarkhed was perhaps the chief town in this part of Bcrar 
before the assignment. In 1891 it had 6,414 inhabitants. By 

1901 there were only 4,570. While the population has increased, 

the average number of persons per house has steadily decreased. 
In the old Wun District the number was 5)4 in 1881, 5 in 1891, 
and 4)4 hi 1901. In Basim District, of which Pusad taluk 
formed an important part, it was 6 in 1881, 5)4 in 1891, and 

5 in 1901. The birth-rate for the whole of Berar was given as 

41 per thousand for the decade 1881 to 1891, and 38 per 
thousand for the decade 1891 to 1901. The death-rate was 35 in 
the former period and 43 in the latter. The figures for the parti¬ 
cular years show that the variation was largely due to the 
famines. The death-rate was considerably swelled by a large 
immigration of people in a very weak condition in the famines'’.^ 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteersy Yeotmal District^ Vol. A; 1908, pp. 42-43. 
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The population of the district and decade variaition rates since 
1901 are as follows: — 


Year 

(1) 

Population 

(2) 

■ 

Decade 

variation 

(3) 

Rate of 
variation 

(4) 

1901 . 

577,101 



1911 . 

724,410 

+ 147,309 

+ 25*53 

1921 . 

748,959 

+ 24,549 

+ 3*39 

1931 . 

857,288 

+ 108,329 

+ 14*46 

1941 . 

887,738 

+ 30,450 

+ 3*55 

1951 . 

931,982 

+ 44,244 

+ 4*98 

1961 .. . 

1,098,470 

+ 166,488 

+ 17*86 


The People- 

Population. 

Variation in 
Population, 
1901—1961. 


During the decade 1901-11 the population of the district 
increased by 25.53 per cent. It was the highest percentage 
increase ever recorded in the district and was perhaps due to 
recovery from the effects of severe famines in the earlier decade 
when people had migrated to neighbouring areas in very large 
numbers. In the following decade the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 took a heavy toll of life which is revealed hy the small 
increase of 3.39 per cent in the population of the district. 
Recovery from influenza epidemic and fairly good agricultural 
seasons in the decade 1921—31 contributed to an increase of the 
population by 14.46 per cent. In the following decades 1931—41 
and 1941—51 the population increased by 3.55 and 4.98 per cent 
which were comparatively very low rates. In the last decade it 
has increased by 17.86 per cent. 

The 1951—61 decade variation for the district and each of the 
talukas is as follows: — 


Percentage 

variation 

1951—61 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


YAVATMAL DISTRICT 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

+ 17*86 

1. Darvha Taluka 




.. 

+ 20*77 

2. Yavatmal Taluka 





+ 16*85 

3. Pusad Taluka 





+ 19*61 

4. Kejapur Taluka 





+18*32 

5. Wani Taluka 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

+ 12*07 
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There are wide differences in the decade rates of variation of 
the different talukas. Darvha taluka has recorded the highest 
increase (20.8 per cent) while Wani taluka had the lowest 
increase (12.1 per cent) over 1951. Darvha. Pusad and Kelapur 
talukas are above the district average and Yavatma'l and Wani 
talukas are below that average. 


The net percentage increase since 1901, 1921 and 1951 for the 
district and the State has been as follows: — 


1901—1961 

1921-1961 

1951—1961 


Yavatmal 

District 


Maharastra 



( 2 ) 


(3) 


90-34 

46-67 

17-86 


103*97 

89-71 

23-60 


The district growth rates have always been lower than the 
Maharastra averages. A distinct feature of variation in popula¬ 
tion of the district is that it has slowed down in the post 1921 
period. The rapid growth before 1921 was perhaps partly due 
to the opening up of forest areas and immigration into the dis¬ 
trict in order to take up land previously uncultivated. This has 
stopped in the post 1921 period. Malarious climate had perhaps 
kept population growth in check. Things have improved con¬ 
siderably in the 1951—61 decade because of the malaria eradica¬ 
tion and other public health campaigns. 

Urban The number of towns, the rate of decade variation in urban 

>puLition. population and the percentage of urban population to total 
population at each Census since 1901 for the districit and the 
State are as follows: — 


Year 

(I) 


’’avatmal Dis 

trict 


Mahai-astr 

a 

No. of 
Towns 

(2) 

Rate of 
variation 
in urban 
population 

(3) 

Percentage 
of urban 
population 
to total 
population 

(4) 

No. of 
Towns 

(5) 

Rate of 
variation 
in urban 
population 

(6) 

Percentage 
of urban 
population 
to total 
population 

(7) 

1901 

5 


6-00 

219 


16-59 

1911 

6 

H-23-94 

5-92 

232 

+ 0-99 

15-13 

1921 

6 

H-24-41 

7-12 

238 

+ 18-72 

18-50 

1931 

8 

-t-53-72 

9-57 

258 

+ 15-54 

18-60 

1941 

8 

-!■ 11-48 

10-30 

266 

+ 27-11 

21-11 

1951 ..1 

8 

-1 22-21 

11-99 

383 

+ 62-42 

28-75 

1961 

8 

+ 23-98 

12-61 

266 

-1-21-32 

28-22 
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The district is much less urbanised than others in the Maha- 
rastra State. The proportion of urban population had slightly 
decreased in 1911 both for the district and the State. Since then 
it has steadily increased up to 1961. The proportion of urban 
population for Western Maharastra has slightly declined hut in 
the last decade it did not decline in the district. The number of 
towns in the district has not changed since 1931. 

The following table gives the urban population of the district 
at each census and its variation since 1901 besides the variation 
in population for each town in the district. 
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Yavatmal is an important town. Its population has increased 
by 332.3 per cent over 1901 and 164.5 per cent over 1921. The 
population of Darwhii, Digras, Pusad and WanI towns taken 
together has also increased by 162.9 per cent since 1901. 

The distribution of population by size of villages for the 
district and the State in 1961 is as follows.— 


Size Cias.'; 

(I) 

Yavatmal District 

Maharastra 

Percentage 
of the 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
to total 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
(2) 

Percentage 

of 

population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(3) 

Percentage 
of the 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
to total 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 

(4) 

Percentage 

of 

population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(5) 

Less than 500 

56-11 

24-37 

47-72 

15-02 

500—999 

28-54 

34-49 

28-55 

25-71 

1,000—1,999 

12-52 

27-52 

16-62 

28-55 

2,000—4,999 

2-58 

11-11 

6-18 

22-40 

5,000 and over 

0-25 

i 

2-51 

0-93 

8-32 


Villages with less than 1,000 population are 84.65 per cent of 
the total number of villages in the district and have 58.86 per 
cent of the rural population. Villages with more than 1,000 
population are 15.35 per cent of the total number of villages and 
account for 41..14 per cent of the rural population. 


The area, number of inhabited villages, total rural population, 
average population per inhabited village and the Humber of 
inhabited villages per 100 square miles of rural area in 1961 are 
shown below for the State, district and each taluka separately. 


State/District/Taluka 

(I) 

Area in 
sq. miles 
(Rural) 

(2) 

1 

No. of 
inhabited 
villages 

(3) 

Rural 

population 

(4) 

Average 

population 

per 

inhabited 

village 

(5) 

* No. of 
inhabited 
villages 
per 

100 

sq. miles 
of rural 
area 
(6) 

MAHArASTRA 

115,736*3 

35,851 

28,391,157 

792 

31 

YAVATMAL 

DISTRICT, 

i 5,164-4 

1 1,629 

959,945 

589 

32 

1. Darvha Taluka .. 

1,061-6 

336 

228,067 

679 

32 

2. Yavatmal Taluka 

904-8 

317 

161,779 

510 

35 

3. Pusad Taluka 

1,261-1 

319 

234,384 

735 

25 

4. Kelapur Taluka .. 

1,080-1 

336 

180,222 

536 

31 

5. Waijii Taluka 

856-8 

321 

155,493 

484 

37 
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Average population per inhabited village in 1961 is 589 in the 
district against 792 in Mahfirastra. The average population per 
village within the district varies from 484 in Warn taluka to 735 
in Pusad taluka. The number or inhabited villages per 100 
square miles is 32 in the district and 31 in Maharastra. In the 
western talukas there are • large villages away from each other 
while in the central and eastern talukas there-are smaller viilages 
situated close to each other. 

The following table shows the number of inhabited villages 
and their population for each class of village in Yeotmal district. 
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CHAPTERS.' The 1961 Cen 

__— enumerated at plac 

The People. ^ 

ms showed the proportions of population 
es of birth and other places as shown below: — 

Population 

Migration. _ 

(1) 

Total 

population 

(2) 

In place 
of enume¬ 
ration 

(3) 

Else¬ 
where in 
the 

district 

(4) 

Outside 

the 

district 
but in 
Maha- 
rastra 

(5) 

Outside 

Maha- 

riistra 

(6) 

Persons 

1,098,470 

597,526 

358,938 

119,368 

20,413 

Males 

557,010 

353,324 

148,120 

44,714 

9,897 

Females 

1 

Percentage to total! 

population— | 

541,460 

244,202 

210,818 

74,654 

10,516 

Persons .. •. | 

100-00 

54-51 

32-74 

10-89 

1-86 

Males .. . J 

100-00 

63-54 

26*64 

8-04 

1-78 

Females .. . . * 

100-00 

! 45-21 

39-03 

13-82 

1-94 


S4-51 per ecru of the population was enumerated at place of 
birth. This percentage for males is 63.54 but for females it is 
only 45.21. The difference is due to women married outside 
their place.s of birth. This movement of females on marriage 
appears to be mostly within the district. Even among persons 
bom in other districts and outside Mabarastra, females have 
higher proportions. 

Tire sex ratios in the district population in 1961 by five-year 
age-gruups for total, rural and urban areas are as follows: — 


Age-grout> 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Sex Ratios 

Rural ' 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

All ages . . 

972 

981 

915 

0-4 . 

1,010 

1,011 

997 

5-9 . 

1,016 

1,019 

991 

10—14 . 

920 

925 

892 

15-19 . . 

915 

953 

733 

20—24 . -- .. 

1,217 

1,258 

990 

25—29 .. . 

997 

1,007 

924 

30—34 . 

864 

863 

871 

35—39 . 

850 

849 

855 

40—44 .. .. . 

917 

920 

900 

45-49 . 

893 

898 

851 

50-54 . .. .. • .. 

893 

898 

861 

55-59 .. .. .. .. .. 

809 

813 

778 

60+ . 

1,118 

1,121 

1,099 
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The rural-urban differentials of sex ratios are less in younger 
and older age-groups, though rural sex ratio is . almost always 
higher than urban sex ratio. These differences are more signi¬ 
ficant in adult age-groups, among which the age-group 20—24 
has the highest ratio. The high sex ratio in the age-group 
20—24 may be due to the movement of young adult males in 
search of jobs or for higher education outside the district. The 
balance is nearly attained in older age-groups. The sudden drop 
in the sex ratio for age-group 55—59 for total, rural and urban 
population may also be partly due to misreporting of ages of 
women of that group in the higher age-group. 


The distribution of languages by rural and urban areas of the 
district is as follows: — 


Language 

Percentage to total population 

Percentage of each 
language in 

Total 

... 

Rural ! 

! 

Urban 

Rural 

areas 

Urban 

areas 

rl) 

(2^ 

r3) 

!'4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. BahjarT 

9'40 

10-72 

0-30 

99-60 

0*40 

2. Goi;}c1 i .. .. 

4-37 

4-89 

0-78 

97-74 

2'26 

• 

3. Gujarati .. 

061 

0-25 

3-13 

35-60 

64-40 

4. Hindi 

2-82 

1-64 

10-95 

51-00 

49-00 

5. Kolami 

3*09 

3-54 

0-04 

99-84 

0-16 

6. Marathi 

70-53 

71-60 

67-07 

88-72 

11-28 

7- Sindhi 

0-16 

0-01 

1-23 

3-14 

96-86 

8. Telugu 

3-06 

3-07 

2-97 

87-75 

12-25 

9. Urdu .. .. 

5-60 

3-98 

16-78 

62-19 

37-81 

10. Others 

0-36 

0-30 

0-75 

73-54 

26-46 

All languages 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

87-39 

12-61 


Marathi is the principal language and is the mother-tongue of 
nearly 70.5 per cent of the population. In rural areas Marathi 
speakers account for 7L6 per cent of the population. They 
make 63.1 per cent of the population in urban areas. Banjarl 
has the second largest number of speakers. Its speakers account 
for 9.4 per cent of the total population of the district. It is 
spoken more in rural areas where its speakers are as much as 
10.7 per cent against only 0.3 per cent in urban areas. The pro¬ 
portions of Gondi and Kolami speakers are higher in rural 
areas while the proportions of Gujarati, Hindi, Sindhi and 
Urdu speakers are higher in urban areas. Telugu speakers are 
fairly distributed over rural and urban areas. 
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The comparative position of the languages 
1961 is as follows: — 

in 1901, 

1951 and 

Language 

Percentage to total population 

1901 

1951 

1961 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

i 

(4) 

(I) Banjarj 

7-72 

9-56 

9-40 

(2) Goijdi 

11-89 

5-46 

4-37 

(3) Gujarati 

0-23 

0-54 

0-61 

(4) Hindi . 

1-71 

2-88 

2-82 

(5) Kolami .• .. 

.. 

3-39 

3-09 

(6) Marathi 

68-94 

69*35 

70-53 

(7) Sindhi . 

.. 

0-12 ! 

ij 

0-16 

(8) Telugu . 

4*93 

3-04 

3*06 

(9) Urdu 

4-50 

5-09 

5-60 

(10) Others 

0-08 

0-57 

0-36 

All languages 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The proportion of Marathi speakers has increased slightly. 
The proportion of Bahjari speakers increased from 7.72 per cent 
in 1901 to 9.56 per cent in 1951, but declined slightly to 9.40 
per cent in 1961. Gondi speakers showed a decrease in the last 
sixty years. Gujarati, Hindi and Telugu speakers have more or 
less retained their respective proportions during the last decade. 
Proportion of Urdu speakers has increased during the last sixty 
years. The comparison with the 1901 proportions should, how¬ 
ever, be made cautiously because the 1901 language proportions 
are pertaining to the Yavatmal district (then called Wun dis¬ 
trict) as it existed in 1901. The addition of Pusad in 1905 
obviously improved the proportions of all languages except 
Gondi. 


The following table gives the population by nine major 
languages for each taluka and town separately in Yeotmal 
district. 
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’•3 

C! 

Females 

(12) 

390 

626 

3,129 . 

827 

374 

224 

663 

898 


(ll) 

476 

708 

3,451 

951 

500 

255 

747 

948 

ra 

'5* 

0 

Females 

(10) 

ca cn — 

Males 

(9) 

so-^'<r-.— r>. 

os — CNCOOOOtTi 

— Cs» — CN _ CNJ — 

o 

0 

Females 

(8) 

3 

148 

62 

43 

7 

58 

112. 

101 

Males 

(7) 

C<^ <M OO CM iTv CA O 

Banjari 

« 

a s 

(U 

66 

L 

9 

01 

Males 

(5) 

5 

55 

26 

82 

III 

7 

4 

2 

Total 

Females 

(4) 

5,505 

7,544 

21,542 

8,638 

6,094 

3,088 

- 5,063 

8,717 

Males 

(3) 

6,035 

7,981 

24,045 

9,364 

6,553 

3,355 

5,542 

9,459 

Persons 

(2) 

11,540 

15,525 

45,587 

18,002 

12,647 

6,443 

10,605 

18,176 

Municipal Towns 

(I) 
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« .8 ’-S. ^ 
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The following table gives the population by religions for each fahika and town in Yeotmal district: 

TABLE No. 5 

Population by religions for each Taluka and Town .sEPAu.vrELy in 'iKoxMAL DisiRicr in 1961 
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The distribiitioii of religions by rural and urban areas of the CHAPTEJ 
disrtrict is as follows: — 


Religion 

(1) 

Percentage 

i to total population 

Percentage of each 
religion in 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

Rural 

Areas 

(5) 

Urban 

Areas 

d)) 

(1) Buddhists 

8-82 

9-61 

3-40 

93-14 

4-86 

(2) Christians 

0-11 

0-06 

0-43 

49-15 

30-85 

(3) Hindus 

84-19 

85-35 

76*19 

88-59 

11-41 

(4) Jains 

0-51 

0-33 

i-71 

57-49 

42-51 

(5) Muslims 

6-32‘ 

4-61 

18-14 

63-80 

36-20 


. * 

1 




(6) Others 

ilQ'05 

0-04 

[0-13 

59-57 

40-43 


< 3 





All Religions 

100-00^ 

100-00 

100-00 

87-39 

1 

12-61 


The Peop 
Religio? 


84-2 per cent of the population reported their religion as 
Hindu. Buddhists account for 9.61 per cent in rural areas and 
3.40 per cent in urban areas. Muslims are only 4.61 per cent in 
rural areas but make as much as 18.14 per cent in urban areas. 
Christians are more numerous in urban areas. The Christians 
arc the most urbanised group and the Buddhists the least 
urbanised. 


The comparative jiosition of the religions in 1901 and 1961 
is as follows: — 


i 

Religion i 

(1) 

Percentage to total 
population 

1901 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

(1) Buddhists 


8-82 

(2) Christians 

I 

0-04 

0-U 

(3) Hindus 

78-83 

84-19 

(4) Jains .. .. .. 

0*39 

0-51 

(5) Muslims . . 

4-71 

6-32 

(6) Others. 

16-13^ 

0-05 

All Religions 

100-00 

100-00 


^In 1901 out of 74,845 persons included in others, 74,750 reported their relieion as 
“ Animist 
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Christians, Jains and Muslims have higher percentages i] 
1961 than in 190]. The 1901 percentages, however,_ applied h 
"he boundaries of the district as it existed then. Hindus had ; 
iovver percentage in 1901 compared to 1961, probably becausi 

::be tribal people had been classified as “xAnimists” and include! 

in the groiij) of “Others” which made 16.03 per cent in 1901 

The coinbiited percentage of Hindus and others in 1901 go 

snbstantiaily reduced in 1961 due to the conversion of largi 
numbers from the erstwhile Hindu vScheduled Castes t( 
Buddhism. 


Sex ratio for each religion is as follows: — 


Buddhists 

. 

1,016 

CLiris'dans 


838 

Hindus 

. 

971 

Jrdns 

. 

887 

Afusliins 


940 

All religions 


972 


i\ctuallv 16 castes are iiotitied as scheduled castes in the dis¬ 
trict of whicii oiiiy 10 were reported in the district in 1961 
Talkie No. 6 gives the distribution of scheduled caste popula- 
lion bv rural and urban areas in Yeotnial district in 1961. 

TABLE No. '6 

DiSTKiBUl lON OF TiiK ScHEDUl.ED CaS fK J>(.)PULATi.Ox\' BY RuRAI. ANJ: 

UKii.vN Areas of the DiSTRicr ix 1961. 


I\Ame Oi Scheduled 
Caste 

(1) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

(4) 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Caste 
population in 

Males 

(2) 

Foniak's 

(3) 

Rural 

Areas 

(5) 

Urban 

Areas 

(6) 

Scheduled Castes 

21,333 

21,190 

3-87 

81-27 

18-73 

(1) Bahna .. 

9 

6 

N 

100-00 


(2) Basor 

432 

437 

0-08 1 

44-65 

55-35 

(3) Bhahgi .. .. i 

697 

638 

0-12 ! 

11-61 

88-39 

(4) Camdliar 

3,160 

3,029 

0*56 1 

82-37 

17-63 

(5) pohor __ .. 

21 

■ 44 

0-01 

43-08 

56-92 

(6) KaikadI 

76 

73 

0-01 

57-05 

42-95 

(7) Khatik 

610 

657 

0-12 

66-85 

33-15 

(8) Madgi .. 

2,364 

2,507 

0-44 

92-18 

7-82 

(9) Mahar ., 

6,539 

6,185 

M6 

79-60 

20-40 

{10) Mahgf 

7,424 

7,614 

1-37 

88-60 

11-40 


'^Inclusive of persons from the Scheduled Castes who have not reported theii 
individual caste 

flnciudes Mahg-GarudI also. 

‘V\” denotes very negligible figure. 
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The remaining six Scheduled Castes for which no one was 
returned in the district in 1961 arc as follows: — 

(1) Balahi, (2) Dom, (3) Ganda, (4) Ghasi, (5) Katia and 

(6) Sansi. 

Out of the ten Scheduled Castes reported in the district, the 
largest number is of Mahgs who are concentrated in Pusad. 
Darvha and Yavatmal talukas. The second largest group is of 
Mahars who come mostly from the talukas of Darvha, Pusad, 
Kelapur and Warn. Cambhars formed the third group and arc 
concentrated in Darvha, Pusad and Wain talukas while Madgis 
who are mostly from Kelaipur and WanI talukas are the fourth. 
Bhahgis and Khatiks are fifth and sixth, respcchvely. The 
remaining Scheduled Castes together form about 0.1 per cent of 
the total population. Bhahgis are mostly concentrated in urban 
areas, which may be attributed to the scavenging and sweeping 
services with which they are traditionally associated. 

The comparative position of the Scheduled Caste population 
in 1951 and 1961 within the district is as follows: — 



Percentage 

to total population it! 


I'otal 

Rural 

Urban 


Areas 

Areas 

Areas 

0) 

(2) 


(4,) 

All Scheduled Castes— 




1951. 

13-93 

14-26 

CAb 

1961. 

3-87 

3-60 

5*75 


The reduction of their proportion from 13.93 per cent in 1951 
to 3.87 per cent in 1961 is the result of a large number of per¬ 
sons from the Mahfir caste returning their religion in the 1961 
Census as Buddhists. Because of the change of religion they 
are not enumerated as Scheduled Castes, as the Scheduled Castes 
can be from Hindu and Sikh religions only. But for the change 
or religion, the total population of the Schedule Cartes would, 
have made over 14 per cent of the district population in 1961. 

Thirty-two Scheduled Tribes have been declared as such only 
for three talukas, "ciz.. Warn, Kelapur and Yavatmal. Out of them 
16 Scheduled Tribes were reported in the notified area in the 
1961 Census. This section deals only with those tribes and that 
too limited to their population in the notified area. It should be 
noted that because of the area restrictions, there are no Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes in Pusad and Darvha talukas. 
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CHAPTER 3. xhe distribution o£ their population by rural and urban area: 
ThrP^le. is ‘ts shown in the following table: — 

Scheduled TABLE No. 7 

Tribes. 

Disiributiok of Scheduled Tribes Population by Rural and 
Urban i\REAS in Yeotmal District in 1961 


I 

j 

Name of the Scheduled 
Tribe. 

(i) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

(4) 

Percentag( 

Schedule 

Populat 

2 of each 
d Tribe 
ion in 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Rural 

Areas 

(5) 

Urban 

xAreas 

(6) 

*Ail Scheduled Tribes 

77,315 

78,294 

14-17 

97-35 

2*65 

(I) xAndh 

2,174 

2,139 

0-39 

99-00 

1*0C 

(2) Bhaina .. .., 

7 

5 

N 


i00-0( 

(3) Bhattra 

5 

2 

N 

100-00 


(4) Bhil 

23 

26 

N 

89*80 

10*2{ 

{:>) Binjlnar 

.. 

7 

N 

100*00 


tb) Birhul . . .. | 

15 

7 

N 

100*00 


{ 7) Dlianvai .. | 

26 

14 

N 

100-00 


(•S) Gond .. ..| 

42,783 

43,020 

7-81 

96-82 

3*li 

I 

(9) flalba 

331 

343 

0-06 

71-51 

28*4- 

10] Kiivav 

56 

45 

0*01 

100-00 


1 1!) Ko{ 

26 

27 

N 

100-00 


( 12) Koliim 

20,086 

20,927 

3-73 

99-70 

0*3 

(13) Korku 

2 


N 

100*00 


U4) Oraon 

1 


N 

100*00 


(13) Pardhan 

11,119 

11,161 

2-03 

95*43 

4*3 

(16) PardhI 

665 

571 

0-11 

100*00 



Castes. 


The HindfivS as divided between males and females are 4,69,2! 
and 4,55,605 respectively. According to percentage they are 84, 
These arc divided into various socially differentiated groups bett 
known as castes. In consonance with the changes in Governme 
policy, the Census enumeration has ceased to take cognisance 
these groups since 1941. However, the castes have not ceasi 
to exist and what was true 50 years ago is materially true evi 


'^Inclusive of persons from the Scheduled Tribes who have not reported tli 
individual tribe. 

denotes very negligible entry. 
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today and what the old Gazetteer of Yeotmal district has chapter 3. 
recorded might be reproduced here as helpful to follow the people 
position as it is today in regard to the various castes. The Pastes 

account of castes from the old Gazetteer which used 1901 Census ast s. 

iigures is given below. 

The great cultivating caste of the Kunbis constitutes 22 per Kunbis. 

cent of the popuiauon, though they are not as numerous in 

i"avatmai as in other districts of berar. Kunbi patels hold 765 
out of the total of 1,736 villages. The most numerous caste are 
the Gonds who number 47,000 persons or 8 per cent of the 
population. Ihe Andhs (21,000], Kolams (16,0o0) and Pardhatis 
(13,000) are also fairly numerous. Gond patels hold 28 villages, 

Andhs 25 and Kolams 11. These are considered aboriginal 
tribes though the Andhs are now completely Hinduised. The 
Dhangars or Hatkars are another fairly important caste, num¬ 
bering 22,000 persons and being pa}ets of 138 villages. The 
Hatkars are Dhangars or shepherds who adopted military 
service and hence obtained a higher rank than the ordinary 
Dhangars. They came from the Pune country, wore beards like 
the iViarfithas and Rajputs, but this practice is now^ extinct. 

Other important landliolders are the Brahmans who have 301 
villages, the Muhammedans 103 and the Marathas 65 ^vhile the 
pateLi rights of the remaining villages are distributed among a 
number of castes. The Brahmaiis nearly all belong to the 
Desastlia sub-caste whose home was the country around Pune, 
but their marriages are now arranged locally. 'They are further 
divided into sects called Rgvedl or Yajurvedt according as they 
follow the ritual of Rgveda or Yajurveda in their prayers. The 
Yajurvedis are further divided into Kdriva and Mddliyandina 
sects of whom the former permit a man to marry his maternal 
uncle's daughter while the latter do not. Intermarriage is 
forbidden between all these three sects although they belong to 
the same Desastlia sub-caste. 

The Kunbis number 1,22,000 persons or nearly a quarter of the 
population and are the representative agricultural class to which 
the bulk of the patels and cultivators belong. The principal 
sub-castes are Tilore, Ghatole and Dhanoje. The Tilores are 
generally considered the highest and they say that their ancesitors 
came from Therol in Rajputana but the name may not impro¬ 
bably be derived from the cultivation of the til plant. The 
Ghaples are those who came from above the ghats tow^ards 
Basim and Buldhana. The Dhanojes are probably Dhangars or 
shepherds who have become Kunbis. In Wun, the Dhanojes are 
said to rank as the highest sub-caste. There is also a sub-caste 
of Vahjari Kunbis, being no doubt Bahjaras who have taken to 
cultivation and been received into the caste. 

The services of the barber and the washerman must be requi¬ 
sitioned at a betrothal among the Kunbis. The barber washes 
feet of the boy and the girl and places vermilion on the fore¬ 
heads of the guests. The washerman spreads a sheet on the 
ground on xvhich the boy and the girl sit. At their weddings, 
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the Kiinbis worship a pick-axe as the implement of cultivation. 
They tic one or two wheat cakes to i- and the officiating Savdsci 
carries it over the shoulder; it is then placed on the top of the 
marriage shed and at the end of the hve days’ ceremonies, the 
members of the two families eat the dried cakes with milk. At 
the wedding, the bride and the bridegroom are placed on two 
wooden seats and a curtain is hung between them ; the relatives 
then throw rice coloured with turmeric o\'er them and the 
Bnlhman priests repeat the marriage auspicious verses. The cur¬ 
tain is removed and their foreheads arc made to touch. Then 
they change their seats. After this some one of tlic bride’s party 
takes some thin cakes known as pclpad and breaks them over the 
heads of the bridegroom’s party, hut the meaning of the custom 
is not known. At the end of the ceremony, the barber and the 
washerman take the bride and biidegrcom on their own shoul¬ 
ders and dance to music in the marriage, shed. The bride and 
the bridegroom throw gtildi over each other and the guests also 
throw it ot'er them. For this the barber and the tvasherman 
receive, small presents. 

The Kunins permit the remarriage of widows but the Desmukh 
families, who have now become Maidthas, forbid it. Divorce is 
permitted but a divorced woman cannot marry again unless she 
is permitted to do so in 'writing by her first husband. If a 
woman’s husband dies she returns to her father’s house and he 
arranges her second marriage which is known as clioii-pdtal or 
giving her new clothes. P'or the marriage, the bridegroom pro- 
. cceds to the bride’s house and a seat is set with a cloth o\^er ii 
on which an areca nut is placed. The bridegroom takes a sword 
and places its point against the nut and then kicks the sword 
with his foot so as to knock the nut olf the seat. This is in 
token of the displacement of the deceased husband. Next day 
as the couple go to the bridegroom’s house they bury the luit on 
the boundary of the village so as to lay hi.s spirit. They lea,vc 
early in the morning. When a widower or a widow marries a 
second time and is afterwards attacked by illness, it is ascribed 
to the ill-will of their fomier partner’s spirit. A metal image of 
the first wife or husband is made and worn in an amulet on the 
arm or around the neck. 

After the birth of a child the mother remains impure for 
twelve days. A midwife is called who always breaks her bangles 
and puts on new ones after she has assisted at a birth. If deli¬ 
very is prclonged, the woman is given hot water and sugar or 
camphor in a betel leaf. On the IZth day, the mother’s bangles 
are thrown away and new ones put on; if die child is a boy he is 
named on the 12th day and if a girl, on the 13th. After a child 
is born, they burn some turmeric and jo war flour and hold it in 
the smoke to avert the evil eye. Babies are also branded on the 
stomach with a burning piece of turmeric, perhaps to keep off 
cold. For the first day or two, after birth, a child is 
given cow’s milk mixed with water or honey and little castor oil 
and after this it is suckled by its mother. If she is unable to do 
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this, a wet nurse is called in. The mother gets no regtiiair food 
for the iirst two days but only some sugar and spices. Until the 
child is six rnontlis old, its head and body are oiled every second 
or third day. The body is well hand-rubbed and bathed. The 
rubbing is intended to make the limbs supple and the oil to 
render the child less susceptible to cold. Ihe Kunbis arc very 
kind to their children and never harsh or quick-tempered. They 
seldom refuse a child anything. 

if a woman is barren and has no children, one of the local 
remedies practised by the Sarodls or wandering soothsayers is 
that she should iset lire to somebody's house. So long as some 
small part of the house is burnt, it does not matter if the tire he 
extinguished, but the woman should not give the alarm herself. 
It is not clear in what way this remedy is supposed to produce 
fertility. One explanation suggested is that when a house is set 
on fire, a number of insects will be killed and on rebirth one of 
them may become a child in the womb of the woman who set 
tire to the house. Another method is that a barren woman cuts a 
piece of the breast cloth of a woman who has children and after 
burning incense on it, wears it as an amulet. At the Fold festival, 
the magicians make balls of black thread and throw them over a 
rope of mango leaves under which the bullocks pass. The bails 
are thus believed to acquire mag.cal properties and a Inirren 
woman will btiy a piece of the thread and wear ii round iiei 
wrist as an amulet. If a woman's first children have died and 
she wishes to preserve a later one, she sometimes weighs the 
child against sugar or copper and distributes the ainouni in 
charity. Or she gives the child a bad-name like Daghird, a 
stone; Kacmd, sweepings; Ukandid, a dung hill. These cus¬ 
toms are not peculiar to this caste but are generally representa¬ 
tive of the superstitious ideas of many other classes ot the popti- 
lation. 

The Kimbis biiiy^ or burn their dead, burial having perhaps 
been adopted in imitation of the Muhammedans, unless it is a 
relic of the old Dravidian custom. The village has generally a 
field set apart for the disposal of the corpses, which is known as 
smasdiL Separate localities in it are sometimes assigned to the 
different castes and to Hindus and Muhammedans. The Hindus 
fill up the earth practically level with the ground after burial 
and erect no monument, so that after a few years another corpse 
can be buried in the same place. The Muhammedans raise the 
gra\'e above the ground and sometimes erect monuments of 
cax'ved stone hut in ten or fifteen years, the traces of most of 
their graves even vanish. But for this, the hnasdn would in 
course of time get full and would have to be extended. When a 
KunbI dies the body is washed in warm water and placed on a 
bier made of bambooes with a net work of San-hemp. Ordinary 
rope must not be used. The mourners then take it to the grave, 
scattering almonds, sandal-wood, dates,' betel-leaf and "small 
coins as they go. Halfway to the grave the corpse is sct down 
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CHAPTERS, and the bearers change their positions, those behind going in 
The People, Here, a little wheat and pulse which have been tied in 

Castes. the cloth covering the corpse are left on the way. The grave is 

Kunbis. dug three or four feet deep and the corpse is buried naked on its 

1.7ack, with the head to the south. On the way to the grave the 
corpse is covered with a new unwashed cloth and when the grave 
is filled in, it is covered over with stones and thorns to keep off 
jackals and hyenas and the cloth is placed on the top. When a 
man dies, the principal mourner he., the eldest son or next 
younger brother or the nephew of the deceased, has the whole ot' 
his face and head shaved and the hair is tied up in a corner of 
the grave cloth. If there are no male relations, the widow takes 
their place and a small lock of her hair is cut off and tied up in 
the cloth. The chief mourner who is designated in this manner 
is considered to be the heir of the deceased, but it is not clear 
what the ceremony of tying up the hair in the cloth signifies. 
When the corpse is being carried off for burial, the widow breaks 
lier inahgalsutra and wipes off the kuhku or the vermilion from 
her forehead. The mangalsutra consists of a string of black glass 
beads with a piece of gold and is always placed on the bride’s neck 
at the wedding. She does not break her glass bangles at all; but on 
the eleventh day changes them for new ones. After the burial, 
one of the mourners is sent to get an earthen pot. This is filled 
with water at a river or stream and a small piece is broken out 

from it with a stone. One of the mourners then takes the pot 

and walks round the corpse with it, dropping a vStream of water 
all the way. Having done this he throws the pot behind him 
over his shoulder without looking round and then all the 
mourners go home without looking behind them. The stone 
with which the hole has been made in the earthen pot is held to 
represent the spirit of the deceased. It is placed under a tree or 
the bank of a stream and for ten days, the mourners conic and 
offer it pindas or balls of c coked rice, one on the first day, two 

on the second and so on up to ten on the tenth day. On this 

last day, a little mound is made to represent Mabadeva with 
four miniature flags round it and three cakes of rice are placed 
on it. All the mourners sit round the mound until a crow 
comes and eats some of the cakes. Then they say that the dead 
man’s spirit is freed from anxiety about his household and 
mundane affairs and has taken his departure to the next world. 
But if no real crow comes to eat the cake, they make a vsham 
crow out of kusa grass and touch the cake with it and considej' 
that a crow has eaten it. After this the mourners go to a stream 
and put a little cow’s urine on their bodies and dip ten times in 
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the ^vacer or throw it over them. The (jfficiating Brahmaii 
sprinkles them with holy water in which lie has dipped the toe 
of the right foot and they present to the Brahman the vessel, on 
which the funeral cakes have been cooked and the clothes which 
the chief mourner has worn for ten days and on coming home 
they give him a stick, an umbrella, shoes, a bed and anything 
else which they think the dead man will, want in the next world. 
On the thirteenth day they feed the caste fellows and the 
Brahman comes and ties a new pfign round the chief mourner’s 
head with the hack side in front. The chief mourner breaks an 
areca nut on the threshold, places it in his mouth and spits out 
of the door, signifying the final, ejectment of the spirit of the 
deceased from the house. Finally, the chief mourner goes to 
worship at Marutl’s shrine and the whole business is finished. 
After this, all the relatives of the deceased invite the family to 
their house for a day and give them a feast and if they have 
manv relations, this may g-o on for a considerable time. If the 
relatives are. too poor to give a feast, they present a new cloth t(» 
the widow during the period of mourning. 

Bes'des the partial adoption of burial instead of cremation, the 
customs of the Kunbis show the influence of Islam in several 
other particulars, due no doubt to the long period of Muslim 
dominance in Bcrar. The Dhanoje Kunbis usually revere Dawal 
Malik, a Muhammedan saint, whose tomb is at Uprai in 
Amravatl district. An iirus or fair is held here on Thursdays, 
the day commonly sacred to Muhammedan saints and on this 
account, the Kunbis will not be shaved on Thursdays. They also 
make \'ows to beg at the Muharra7n festival and go round beg¬ 
ging rice and pulse. They give a little of tvhat they obtain to 
Muhammedan beggars and eat the rest. At the Miiharrmn, they 
f" tie a red thread on their necks and dance round the Alazva. This 
is a small hole in which fire is kindled in front of the tazia or 
tomb of Hussain. 

The Kunbis cat fowl and eggs and flesh of wild boars. Con¬ 
trary to the practice in the Central Provinces, the different sub- 
castes who do not intermarry will, nevertheless, take food from 
each other and this is also the custom with several other castes. 

The Malls or Marais number 23,000 persons or four per cent 
of the population and are chiefly occupied in growing vegetables 
and garden crops. They have several local sub-divisions such as 
the Kosaria, PhulmalT, Bhange, Bawne, Jire, Harde, Chase and 
Pahad. The Kosarias are apparently immigrants from the 
Central Provinces as the name is found among many castes there 
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Malls. 


Banjarus. 


auci is derived from Kosala. the old term for Chatisgad. Amoir 
rhe Kosarias and Pahfids, rbe women will wear glass bangle 
(ju’v on rhe left hand and brass "and silver ones on the righi 
The inarriagcs of the Kosarias are generally celebrated in th 
vegetable gardens ; the bride and the groom stand one on eaci 
side oi’ an irrigation ditch, the bride facing the east and th 
bridegroom the wesr. A plantain leaf is placed in the ditch an< 
water is poured over it. Rehatives throw rice and turmeric ove 
the couple. The bridegroom has a haSing or a triangular fram 
ol‘ date-palm leaves placed on his head. The Kosaria Mails di 
nor ear fowls or drink Hquor. The Pahadas appear to he ai 
occupational suh-castc. recruited from other castes, their calUiii 
Iteing to sell in the weekly markets the vegetables, grown h^ 
other Molls. They take food from other Mfilis and if any Pahat 
destitiite. the Kosaria' MafTS' will raise a subscription and star 
him in business again. Pahad women wear nose rings whicl 
Kosaria Malls will not do. The Ghase sub-caste were formciT 
rhe only one who would grow and boil turmeric. However, th 
Kosaria and Jire Mfijls also grow, turmeric now'adays. Th 
Ghase Malls will mu sell milk or curds, an occupation to whicl 
rhe Phiilmalls, though of the highest sub-caste, have no objection 
The Phulmalis derive their name from their occupation of grow 
ing or .selling flowers. Bawmes are named after the Berar plain 
^v■h’ch used be popularly known as Bawaii-Berar, because i 
furnished 52 laklis of rupees of revenue as against six lakhs oiih 
from the Jhadl or hill country. The same name is found amonj 
the Kunbls, Mahars. Dhobis and other castes. The Jires are 
named because they were formerly the only sub-caste tvho woiih 
sow cumin (jire), hut this distinction no longer exists as othe 
xVIrdis, excepting perhaps, the Phulmalis now grow it. The Ji)*' 
Mails will not grow onions. 

Thc Bahifiras number 36,000 persons or 6 per cent of the popn 
lation residing |)rincipally in the forest tracts to the south of tin 
district. They a'rc also knowni as Lahhana from. their forme 
occupation of carrying salt. The Mathiiria sub-caste, are thi 
highest and they wear the sacred thread. They do not permi 
remarriage of widows and abstain from eating flesh or drinkin; 
liquor. They generally live a reputable life. When a Banjari 
betrothal is to lie made, a betel leaf and a large handful o 
unrefined sugar are distributed to everybody. The price to bi 
paid for the l^udde amounts to Rs. 40 and four young bullocks 
Prior to the wedding, the bridegroom goes and stays for a montl 
or so in the house of the bride’s father. The period was former 
ly longer but noW' extends to a month at the most. While h< 
resides at the bride’s house, he wears a cloth over his head so tha 
his face cannot be seen. The wedding day may he any in tin 
bright fortnight of the month and prior to its celebration the^ 
bring the branches of eight or ten different trees at night an( 
perform the fire sacrifice with them. For the marriage, 21 nev 
earthen pots are brought from the potters and arranged in fou 
lines with a stake in the centre. The bride and bridegroom si 
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on each side of this stake, while cold water is poured over the 
brideoToom's Inxiv. Then ihev stand up and the Brahman 
clasps their right hands, making them hold a rupee and a cowrie 
h\ them and ties a knot in their clothes ; then the Inidegrcom 
drags the bride seven cr eleven times round the post inside the 
four lines of pots, dhc bride pretends to be unwilling, hanging 
back and sitting down and an o'd woman comes and prods her 
from behind to make her go on. The women then put a large 
plate of rice or meat on the ground and tell the bridegroom to 
pick it up. standing round and beating him as he attempts to do 
so. Before her departure, the bride goes round to the houses of 
her friends and weeps. After the weddinc; the bride’s father 
returns to the conph- one of the bullccks which he has received 
as her price. A Brahman must be employed at marriage, bin the 
Banjaras hat^e caste pricvSts of their own known as Warthia. One 
section of the caste acts as inusicians at festivals and weddings 
and they are know’'n as Dhabe. 

The women wear two little sticks fixed up right in their hair 
(’ive.r which their cloth is drawn. Their front hair hang down 
licside the face and behind it is woven into a plait with silk thread 
and hangs down the back. They have large ornaments of siher 
tied over the head and hanging down besides the ears. To these 
are attached lirtl? hehs. Their arms are covered with bangles of 
ivory and they have link'ing anklets on the feet. The women 
wear skirts and short clothes drawn over the shoulders and along 
their skirts cloulBc lines of cowries are embroidered. Their 
breast clothes are profusely ornamented with needle, work 
embroidery tvith smal- pieces of glass sewn into them and arc 
tied behind' wl'icreas Maratba women ordinarily tie them in front. 

The iViidhs are stated in the Census Reports to be an abori¬ 
ginal tribe and probably are so. Nothing can be ascertained as 
to their origin and they are not found in any other province. 
They have now adopted all the practices of Kunbis and are 
hardly distinguishable from them in dress or personal appear¬ 
ance. They cultivate in the ordinary manner like them. They 
employ Brahmans as their priests and profess to be Vaisnavas bv 
religion, wearing seer nnarks on their foreheads. 

Like the Andhs, tiie Gonds and Pardhfins have adopted 
Hindu dress and customs to a larger extent than in Madhya 
PradeL Althoiioh they are really of the same tribe, the two 
are distinguished, at any rate, by name. The Pardhans are the 
l)ard?, and musicians of the Gonds. Together they form about 
10 per cent of the population. ' The Gonds have three sub-divi- 
vsions: The Raj-Gonds, Dadves and Mokasis. The name of the 
last may possibly he derived from the fact that they held a 
privileged tenure under the Canda Kings and they rank even 
higher than the Rai-Gonds who will take food at their hands. 
The Dadves take food from either of the other two. Besides 
these sub-castes which are' endogamoiis, the Gonds are also 
divided into sections that worship different number of gods and 
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no two persons who have the same number of gods may marry 
with each orher. The worshippers of four,, five, six, seven and 
twch'c gods are locally distinguished, the last not being known 
in Madhya Prades. The tribes wspeak Gondi among themselves., 
but can talk Marathi with outsiders and they dress like the 
Kunbis. They are tenants and labourers and a few are patels of 
villages. 

The Kolams arc a Dravidian tribe akin to the Gonds, but dis¬ 
tinct from them who reside principally in the Wun taluka. 
Thev have language of their own. In some respects they retain 
very primitive customs, Init in dress, they can hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished from Kunbis. They are not considered as impure by 
the Hindu'^ and are permitted to enter Hindu temples. They 
will ear rhe ilesh of rats, tigers, snakes, squirrels and of almost 
any animal except a jackal. 

Marriage among them is usually adult; neither a betrothal 
nor a marriage must he held in the month of Pans (December) 
because in this moiith ancestors are worshipped. Monday is 
also considered to ho an inauspicious day for a wedding. They 
have a curious survival of marriage by capture. If a father 
cannot find a liride for his son, he collects a number of friends- 
and goes to capture an unmarried girl from another village. 
They take sticks with them and hide themselves in a forest and 
seize her when opportuiiit}^ occurs. The girl calls her friends 
and if they come to her rescue, a fight ensues with sticks in 
which, however, no one may hit an antagonist on the head. If 
the girl is captured, the marriage is subsequently performed. 
If she is rescued, the father of the boy usually pays a few 
rupees for her to her father. Usually no'W’’adays, the whole 
affair is arranged beforehand and is only a pretence. The 
marriage ceremony resembles that of the Kunbis, except that 
the bridegroom takes the bride on his lap and their clothes are 
tied together in two places. After the ceremony, each of the 
guests, takes a few grains of rice and after touching the feet, 
knees and shoulders of the bridal couple with the rice, throws it 
over his own back. Widow remarriage and divorce are per¬ 
mitted. They bury their dead and observe mourning for one 

day or five days in different localities. The spirits of deceased 
ancestors are worshipped on any Monday in the month of Pans. 
The mourner goes and dips his head into a tank or stream, on 
the bank of which a fowl is sacrificed and a feast given to the 
caste fellows. He then has. the hair of his face and head shaved. 
They worship their implements of agriculture on the last day of 
Cdtra (April), applying turmeric and vermilion to them. In 
May they collect the stumps of jovar from a field and burning 
them to ashes make an offering to them of turmeric and ver¬ 
milion. After this they begin to prepare their fields for the next 

sowings. The Kolams have a curious way for protecting a 
village from diseases. All the men go outside the village and 
on the boundary, at four opposite points, they bury a fowl and 
mark the place with a stone. The Nm]z or headman then 
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sacrifices a goat and other fowls to their god and placing four 
men by the stones proceeds to sprinkle salt all along the 
boundary line except across one path on which he lays his stick. 
He then calls out to the .men. that the village is closed and that 
they must enter it by that path. This rule is enforced and if any 
stranger enters the village by any other than the appointed 
road, they consider that he must pay the expenses of drawing 
the boundary circuit again. This line is called bandes and they 
believe that wild animals and diseases cannot cross it and are 
prevented from coming into the village along the open road by 
the stick of the Ndlk. 

The district has a number of small migratory castes. The 
Pancals and Tambatkars are respectively blacksmiths and copper¬ 
smiths. Some of them are migratory and go about in tents 
from village to village looking for work. Tambatkar is an 
occupational term and people of any caste may adopt the pro¬ 
fession. They take their bellows, moulds and hammer with 
them as they go about. 

The Panchals are described as a wandering caste of smiths 
living in grass-mat huts and using as fuel the roots of thorn 
bushes, which they batter out of the ground with the back of 
the short-handle axe, peculiar to themselves. They live in 
small pals or tents and move from place to place with buffaloes, 
donkeys and occasionally ponies to carry their kit. There are 
two divisions, the Berari and the Dakhani Pancfils and the 
women of the former may be distinguished by wearing their 
clothes tucked in at the back (kdsoUt)^ The Waddars are a 
Telugu caste, who are stone-breakers and earth workers. Other 
stone-breaking castes are the Pathrots or Paitharvats and the 
Gotephods who also make and repair hand-mills'*. 

The Bahurupis are an occupational group who have develop¬ 
ed into a caste. The men are by profession story tellers and 
mimics, imitating the voices of men and the notes of animals; 
their male children are also taught to dance. Their favourite 
disguise is that of a religious mendicant; they are often so 
successful as to entail on their victims temporary loss of caste 
through an involuntary breach of its laws. But they have 
various other disguises and can give a plausible imitation of 
Europeans. The Mahar, Mahg and Maratha sub-divisions are 
the most common. 

The Citrakathis are wandering mendicants said to have come 
from Pune district. Their women have a brass plate with a 
coating of wax; and placing a bamboo stick upright in the 
centre of the plate, they run fingers up and down it, producing 
a sound to which they sing. The men occasionally sell buffaloes 


*A considerable part of the information on migratory castes and criminal classes is 
taken from Kitts’ Berar Census Report (1881) and some details also from Mr. Gayer’s 
lectures on the Criminal Tribes of India. 
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and milk and also beg, carrying a flag in their hand and 
shouting the name of their God, Hari Vithal. They also have 
performing dolls suspended by wire or hair behind a sheet and 
give performances like a Punch and Judy show. Their favourite 
representation is the catching of a thief and his trial and punish¬ 
ment. They are an honest people. The Sarodls are fortune 
tellers and also take about performing dolls. They have 
Pancdngs or almanacs written on palm-leaves from which they 
pretend to predict the future. The ScTrodTs come from Bombay 
and are devotees of Khandoba. 

The Kolha'tTs are acrobats and give performances on the tight¬ 
rope. Mr. Kitts gives the following description of them: — 

They have two divisions, the Dukar and Kham Kolhatls. The 
Dukars are so called because, their normal occupation is to hunt 
the boar with dogs and spears. They kill a boar when they 
worship, every second year or so their great god, Bhagvan from 
whom they say they are all descended. So also in honour of a 
male ancestor a boar and for a female a sow is killed. The 
Kham KolhatTs are the division whose little huts of grass iri^iy 
be seen at fairs from one end to another. Both divi¬ 
sions are worshippers of ancesmrs and believe that the 
spirits of dead ancestors enter the bodies of the living. 
The Kham Kolhiltis bury their dead, placing the body on its 
left side with the head to the north. The Dukar Kolhatls some¬ 
times burn the bodies of adults and on the third day bring back 
the skull and placing it on a bed offer to it vermilion, dates and 
betel-leaves. A feast is held for three days and the skull is taken 
back with dancing and song to the cemetery where it is buried 
and a mound raised over it, a red stone being placed on the 
mound. Each division has its recognised burial place. The 
Kham Kolhatls sacrilice a goat to the silver image of Parames- 
vara instead of a pig and they also worship Khandoba. They 
celebrate their marriages with a feast of pork. 

The Gopfds are another caste of acrobats resembling the 
Kolhans. The Panguls are a class of beggers who climb trees in 
the early morning and sing the praises of God followed by the 
phrase ‘ Dan die ^ or ' a gift is coming ’ ; they also clip the hair of 
buffaloes for the villagers. The PardhTs are hunters, their name 
having this meaning in Marathi. There -are several divisions of 
them. Of these the Takandars are a class of village menials 
who roughen the surfaces of millstones with a hammer and 
chisel. The Sikari Pardhis hunt game with matchlocks and the 
Phanse Pardhis snare all kinds of game from a button quail to 
a black buck. The last class are the Langotl Pardhis. Other 
classes are Kaikadls and Cenduvala Kanjars. They act under a 
chief who is appointed for life. They camp together and when 
the rainy season is over, they take their wives and donkeys with 
them, their ostensible occupation being to make baskets and 
mend grinding millers. They worship Bhavanl and often carry 
with them small images of the goddess which they invoke in 
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telling fortunes. The Cenduvala Kahjars prepare net purses. 
Minas and Baorls also visit the district disguised as merdicant 
Brahmans 

Hanuman or Marutl, is the principal deity of the Maracha 
country. He is usually represented with a monkey’s head and 
a long tail carved in half relief in red vermilion on a white 'Stone 
slab. He is the tutelary deity of the village and is found every¬ 
where, even on uninhabited or deserted village sites. His 
principal attribute is strength. Once in thirteen moniths, it is 
said, the planet Jupiter moves from one sign of the Zodiac to 
another and on this occasion Maruti is worshipped with special 
ceremony. He must, therefore, be in some way or other connect¬ 
ed with Jupiter or Guru as he is known to the Hindus, though 
the precise relation is inexplicable. Milk, curds and bel leaves 
are offered to him and a garland of swallow wort flowers is 
placed round his neck. On Saturdays, people fast in his honour, 
so that he may avert the evil influence of the planet Saturn. 
The full moon day of Caitm is also his special festival as it is 
considered to be his birth-day. M,anitl is the son of Vayu' the 
Wind-god and Ahjani and his name is derived from Marut, or 
the name of the Vedic deity of wind. 

Khandoba is also a favourite local deity of the Marathas. He 
is a warrior incarnation of Siva and was looked up to for support 
in the struggles against the Muhammedans. He is represented 
as an armed horseman, accompanied by his faithful watch dog, 
who was accustomed to guard him as he slept. On this account, 
the Marathas consider the dog, to some extent, as a sacred animal 
and they feed him on Khandoba’s birth day, i.e., on the 6th day 
of Mdrgasma. On this day, they begin to eat new onions and 
brinjals which are not consumed during the rains, the period of 
observance of several fasts by the Hindus. Childless people vow 
that if they got a daughter they would devote it to Khandoba 
and girls devoted in this way are called Mtiralis. The 
Wdghyas are in some cases boys who have similarly been vowed 
to Khandoba, in other words, simply men who accompany the 
Miiralls^ and play the daf or leather drum while the Mur all sings 
and dances. The Murali has a Kdsatl or small brass bell which 
she rattles in her hand. The Wltghyds are so called because, 
they carry a little bag made of tiger skin to contain the holy 
turmeric which they dab on the faces of those who pass by in 
requital of alms. Worshippers of Khandoba- hire the Wdghyds 
and MuraliS^ to sing and play at their houses on festive occasions. 

Marai or Mahisamma is the goddess of small-pox and cholera 
and is a local form of Devi, the consort of §iva. She is represent¬ 
ed by a round stone painted with vermilion which is always 
placed outside the village. She is worshipped on Tuesdays and 
also by persons suffering from smalbpox, cholera or fever. 

* Central Provmces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal, Vol. A, 1908, pp. 58 to 78. 
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Women’s clothes are placed on the stone as offerings and goat 
are let loose in honour of the goddess. These are taken by th 
priest of Devi who disposes of them as he likes. The priest i 
always a Kunbi or a member of one of the other castes and not 
Brahman. When an epidemic cholera threatens, a public subs 
cription is raised in the village and about a hundred fowls wit 
some goats and two male buffaloes are purchased. The goats an* 
fowls are killed in honour of the goddess. Four pigs are the; 
buried alive at the corners of the village. A peg of the wood c 
Khair tree (Katechu) is thrust into each pig’s mouth and its jaw 
are held together so that it may not cry out. If one of the pig 
should squeal, the whole ceremony fails. A platform is the: 
raised in the name of goddess Mahismnmd and one of the buffc 
loes is sacrificed to her, its head being buried in front of th 
pateVs house. The other buffalo is sacrificed before the altar c 
the goddess. Each tenant dips some grains of jowar in the bloo 
of the buffalo and buries them in an earthen pot beneath th 
central pole of his threshing floor. Other grains are thrown i 
the fields and it is believed that this ceremony will secur 
abundant crops. The rope by which the bullocks are tied at th 
time of threshing is also dipped in the blood of the buffalo. 

Satvdi. Satval is the goddess of child-birth. On the fifth day after th 
birth she is believed to visit the house and to write the destiny c 
the child on its forehead, which writing it is said, may be see 
on a man’s skull, when the flesh has come off it after death. O 
that night some one must remain awake for the whole night c 
if Satval comes and finds everybody asleep, she wil]> take awa 
the child. The child will get convulsions and die and this : 
looked upon as her handiwork. Satvai lives in a mango-gro'v 
outside the village, being represented by a stone covered wit 
vermilion and on the first day the child can be taken out c 
doors, the mother goes with it to the grove, accompanied by tw 
or three friends and makes an offering of a cradle, a sma 
pumpkin and other articles. Sometimes, she spends the day i 
the grove with the child, taking her food there. 

Asra. Asra is the goddess of water. She lives in tanks and wells an 

is represented by a stone with vermilion on it. She is worshi] 
ped in the month of Asddha (July) but she is not specially prop 
dated for rain. 
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Cankhdnvali. Cankhaiivall is a godling who resides in mud forts being locate 
always in the south-western tower of the fort which he protect 
He has a platform and a white flag which is renewed on tl 
Datura day when the patel offers him a goat and other thing 
There is a proverb har burjme Cdfikhdnvali which is applied ■ 
a man who always wants to have a finger in other people 
business. 


Wdghobd, Waghoba is the wooden image for a tiger which is placed c 
the border of the village towards a forest and is worshipped I 
the family of a man who has been killed by a tiger. 
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Buddhists are 96,908 (48,060 m ; 48,848 f.) out of the total CHAPTERS. 

population or 8.82 per cent of the population. The increase in- 

their percentage in 1961 is due to the conversion of large num- People, 
bers from the erstwhile Hindu Scheduled Castes to Buddhism. Buddhists. 
For every 1,000 Buddhists males there are 1,016 females. The 
higher sex ratio for them indicates that more females were con¬ 
verted to Buddhism than males probably due to fear of losing 
concessions or opportunity of contesting elective posts available 
only for (Hindu) Scheduled Castes. 

Muslims are the next largest in the district, their strength Muslims. 
being 69,406 (35,780 m ; 33,626 f.) or 6.32 per cent of the total 

population. They are only 4.61 per cent in the rural areas but 
make as much as 18.14 per cent in urban areas. Even this per¬ 
centage is due to the fact that Berar was part of the Nizam's 
territory for long, Yavatmal being the most adjacent to his 
territory. Most of them are Sunnis and they are not different 
from their brethren elsewhere. 

Other denominations are not worth mentioning because their Christians and 
adherents are very few,, the Jains being 5,571 (2,952 m ; 2,619 f.) ; others. 
Christians being 1,176 (640 m. 536 f.) and Sikhs being 419 (270 
m ; 149 f.) The ‘ Christians in 1901 numbered only 209 and even 
of them 27 were Europeans and Eurasians. Now, however, even 
this small Christian population consists mostly of local converts. 

An account appearing in the old Yavatmal District Gazetteer is 
worth reproducing here as it throws sufficient light upon the 
activities of the Christian missions. “The American Methodist 
Free Church maintains missions at Yavatmal, Wun and Darwha, 
the last station having been recently opened. The missions are 
in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and ten other Europeans. 

Orphanages for boys and girls are maintained at Yavatmal, each 
containing about 50 children. They are principally Mahars, but 
include other castes with two or three Brahman children. The 
boys are given ordinary elementary instruction including 
English in some cases and are given excellent technical teaching 
in carpentry, bicycle-repairing and gardening. The system of 
education was drawn up by Mr. Clarke from that of English, 

American and Indian Schools. With carpentry, free-hand draw¬ 
ing is taught and the boys go through a course of four years, 
continuing for two years longer to do miscellaneous practical 
work for customers of whom there are more than can be 
attended to. A native graduate of the Technical Institute of 
Ahmadnagar has been engaged as instructor. Some useful 
cheap machinery has been introduced by the School, in parti¬ 
cular, a machine for handgrinding, which finds a fair sale. The 
Church attached to the mission consists partly of such senior 
orphans as are considered fit to belong to it and partly of con¬ 
verts from outside. A certain amount of opposition, sometimes 
taking a very mean forni, has been-made by followers of the 
Svadesi movement, biit *there is little actual hostility apart 
from this. ” 

*It is worthwhile inquiring into the present state of things in regard to these 
missionary workers. 
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For the Hindu, religion plays an important part in the con¬ 
text of his family life as. also at every stage of the individuals 
life. Life for him is a round of rituals and ceremonies. Most 
of the Flindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic prac¬ 
tices related to various religious observances known as mmskdras 
or sacraments. According to the Hindu Dharmasdstra^ the 
individual has to pass through many samskdras which are really 
sarira samskdras because these are intended to sanctify the body 
[sarira) beginning from the moment the foetus is laid {garbhd- 
dhdfia) to the death '{awtyesti) of a person. The number of these 
samskdras differs according to different authorities and some say 
there are 16 which are obligatory and 24 which are optional. 
These are usually conducted under the direction of Brahman 
priests. Of late even the sixteen of these sacraments are reduced 
to half a dozen in most of the Flindu communities and are 
really observed only in respect of birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. A samskdra is usually preceded by a 
symbolic sacrifice (Jioma). 

The garbhdclhdna or the foetus-laying ceremony to be per¬ 
formed at the consummation of marriage derived social signi¬ 
ficance when child marriage was in vogue. At present, the 
ritual is symbolically included in the marriage ceremony with¬ 
out any bustle. 

The grhyasutras have prescribed for the benefit of the preg¬ 
nant woman a number of observances of a magico-religious 
nature and believers in the efficacy of Vedic rites follow them to 
varying extents. The pnmsavana samskdra or the male-making 
rite may be performed during the third month of a woman’s 
pregnancy, so that the deities governing the sex of the foetus 
would be propitiated and a male child may be the result. 

The jdtakarma ceremony may be performed at the birth of 
the child. Here the father has to touch and smell the child, 
utter benedictory mantras into its ears expressing his. wish that 
it may be endowed with long life and intelligence. However, 
the first popular ritual in an infants life is the pBncvl and sasthi 
i.e., the rituals observed on the fifth and sixth day after birth. 
On the fifth day a configuration of a betel-nut, rice, flowers, 
sandal paste and. a sickle or a sword arranged on a pat in the 
lying in room in the name of pdncvi or Mother Fifth is bowed 
to by the mother with a prayer to save the child from the 
attacks of evil spirits. On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper 
and a reed pen and an ink-stand are set on a stool and worshipp¬ 
ed as Satvl or Mother Sixth and a few friends are treated to a 
feast. Though these worships have no Vedic basis as a snms- 
kdra, they are observed among all Flindu castes including 
Brahmans. 

The ndmadheya rite is performed on the tenth or twelfth day 
after the birth of the child when it is given a name. Popularly 
the ceremony is known as bdrse and its observance varies accord¬ 
ing to caste. Among the higher caste people, a Brahman is 
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auspicious in view of the astrolomcal circumstancos of child , 

birth. The family selects one of these names but usually two ^ 

1 Rituals and 

names and sometimes even more are given, one of which is kept ceremonies. 

for common use and the other for formal and ceremonial use. Hindus. 
The horoscope is usually cast and read, the name proclaimed, Naming 

pdnsupdri and sweets distributed and drums beaten. In some Ceremony. 

castes, a ceremonial cradling is held in the evening by the 
women of the house and the ‘ naming ’ celebrated. On this day, 
the child receives gifts from relatives in the form of clothes, 
gold and cash. The karnavedha (piercing of the earlobes) 
ceremony is performed the same morning or may be postponed 
to the sixth or twelfth month. If the boy is subject to a vow, 
his right nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. The 
12th day is also important as on this day, the mother, who since 
she gave birth to the child was considered unclean, is proclaim¬ 
ed to be clean. On this day, the confinement room is thoroughly 
cleaned and this is the first day on which the male folk could go 
to see the mother and the child. 

Among.better class Hindus, a ceremony called Annapmsana Annaprdsana. 
celebrates the first feeding of the child. It may take place in the 
fifth or sixth month after birth. An auspicious day is chosen 
and relatives are invited who come with gifts for the child. 

Food, which is usually khir or rice boiled with milk and sugar 
is put in the mouth of the child with a golden ring or a silver 
spoon. Usually, the maternal uncle is made to officiate at this 
function. 

Then comes the hair cutting ceremony known as jdval. As a Jdvap 
samskara it is known as ciiddkarma or the first tonsure of the 
hair for the sake of dharma and it is performed in the first or 
the third year or at any age according to the tradition of the 
family. At present the rite is gone through prior to the upa- 
nayana among higher castes. Lower castes are much more keen 
to observe this as a ceremony, thinking that the hair the child 
is born with is impure and must be removed with Social celebra¬ 
tion. 

There are a number of superstitions prevailing among the 
various castes. The old Yavatmdl Distriat Gazetteer says in this 
regard as follows.— 

When a child’s hair is cut for the first time, the lower castes 
sometimes bury it beneath a water-pot where the ground is 
damp. Probably the idea of this is to make the child’s hair 
grow as fast as the grass does under a water-pot. In Berar a 
child’s hair may be cut for the first time on the 12th or 13th 
day after birth. Among Hindustani Castes and Marvarls, the 
hair is cut a few days after birth whether the child is a boy or a 
girl. The hair is buried but not in a particular place. When 
the Muhammedans cut a child’s hair for the first time or at 
least once in its life, they weigh it in a scale against silver or 
gold and distribute the amount in charity. On ithls occasion a 
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goat should be roasted and eaten without any of its bones beh 
broken. Among Hindustani Muhammedans, a child’s hair 
cut for the first time forty days after birth. But in Berar ai 
Hyderabad, they sometimes do not cut a boy’s hair at all un 
he is ten or eleven years old and then they take it as an offerii 
to the shrine of a saint. Brahmans must cut a child’s hair in ; 
first or third but not in its second year. Generally, before tl 
child is three years old, the whole of its head is shaved exce 
the scalp-lock. In Berar, the scalp-lock is called sendl whi< 
every Hindu must keep just as a Muslim must keep the bear 
A man who has a son among Kunbis and other castes will n 
be shaved on Mondays. This day is generally observed as a fa 
and food is not taken till afternoon by the adults. Thursday 
the day of poverty and if a man is shaved on that day, he w 
become poor. Tuesday is Devi’s day and a man must not 1 
shaved on that day, nor on Saturday because it is Hanumar 
day. He may be shaved on Sundays, Wednesdays and Frida' 
unless Amdvdsyd or Paiirmmd falls on any of these days 
which case he must refrain. 


Thread- 

girding. 


The thread-girding ceremony or jniinja as it is popular 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the fir 
thrce varnas. The ceremony is also called upanayana or tl 
introduction to knowledge since by it a boy acquires the right ' 
read and study the sacred books. Until this ceremony is pe 
formed, he is not really a dvija, twice-born and is not obliged ' 
observe the caste rules and restrictions. 


A boy undergoes the upanaycma at the age of eight or tweh 
according to his var;na. There are also rules regarding tl 
jnuJiurtas (auspicious times) to be determined according to tl 
position of the planets in his horoscope. The ceremony mu 
take place from morn to noon, never in the afternoons. 

Preparations may begin a few days before the thread-girdin 
ceremony. Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony ai 
engaged, A booth or memdapa is erected in which a raise 
platform called bahule is constructed. Relatives and friends as 
the boy and his parents to a congratulatory dinner called kelva 
or gadagner and presents are given to them. A formal invit; 
tion ceremony {aksat)\ is held a day or two before the threac 
girding when the temple of Ganesa is visited and the deity 
prayed to be present at the ceremony. Personal invitations ai 
then given to local friends and relatives. Printed invitations t 
distant places are also sent. 

On the early morning of the lucky day, musicians start pla^ 
ing on the drum and pipe. What is known as the ghdnd cer* 
mony is gone through with the help of not less than fi\ 
suvdsinis. PrioT to the Upanayana ceremony proper, the usu< 
propitiatory rites are gone through with same procedural detai' 
as before the performance of any auspicious doing. These ai 
Ganapati-pujana and Mdtrkd-pdljana, i.e.^ worship of Ganapa, 
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and the Mdtrka deities; Punydhavdcana (the holy day blessing) 
and Devakapratisthd (installation of Devaka). The ceremony of 
Caula (shaving the boy’s head), if it was not. performed before, 
is gone through. The boy is then bathed and taken to the 
dining hall. Boys called hatiis, girt with the sacred thread and 
of about the same age as the boy are seated in a row and fed. 
While they eat, the boy’s mother sitting in front of hatiis gets 
her son on her lap, feeds him and herself eats from the same 
plate. The ceremony is known as Mdtrbhojana i(the mother’s 
meal) when it is the last time that the boy eaits from the same 
plate. When this is over, the boy is taken to the barber who 
shaves all the locks that were left on his head except the sendl. 
The boy is then bathed and made ready for upmayana cere¬ 
mony. 

The boy and his parents enter the booth and take their seats 
on the three pats (wooden stools) arranged on the baJiide, The 
father begins the ceremony by giving away some cash to make 
up for the neglect in failing to perform the samskdras at their 
proper time. The father then sits on a pat with his face to the 
east, while the boy stands before, him facing west and the priests 
hold between them a curtain marked with swastika (lucky cross) 
in vermilion. The priests recite mahgaldsj/ikas^ (auspicious 
verses) and the guests throw mangaldksatds /(rice mixed with 
kumkum) on the boy and his father. At the proper miihurta 
(auspicious moment) the priests stop chanting, the musicians 
redouble their notes, the curtain is pulled to the north and the 
boy lays his head on his father’s feet. The father blesses him 
and seats him on his right. The guests are then regaled with 
pdriy perfume, rose-water and sweet drink. It is now becoming 
customary for the guests to make some present to the batu (boy) 
on this occasion. 

The upanayana ritual now begins. A vedl (earthen altar) is 
made in front of the father, blades of darblia (sacred grass) are 
spread over it and a homa (sac’rificial fire) is kindled on it. 
OfEerings of djya (ghee), sesamum and seven kinds of samidhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy then 
approaches the priest with folded hands and requests him to 
make him a brahmacdri (Vedic student). The dcdrya, head 
priest, grants his request. He daubs a cotton string in oil and 
turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him a langotl 
(loin cloth) to wear. He then rolls a pancd (short waist cloth) 
round the bey’s waist and a white one round his shoulders. 
Another cotton string daubed with oil and turmeric and a deer 
skin passed into it is hung on the boy’s left shoulder. He hands 
over to him a consecrated yajnopavlta (sacred thread) and a 
danda of pahs. The boy is made to pass between the sacrificial 
fire and his father and then takes his seat. The preceptor then 
gives the boy a coconut and taking him by the hand goes out 
of the booth and both of them bow to the Sun. On their teturn 
to the seats, the preceptor takes the boy’s right hand and asks 
him to state his name and to say whose brahmacdri he has 
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become. When the boy mentions his name and says he is hi 
preceptor’s brahmacdrlj the preceptor lets go the boy’s hanc 
takes him round the sacrificial fire and seating him by his sid( 
makes nine offerings to the fire. He then says to the boy, “ Yo 
have now become a brahmacdn, you must observe religior 
exactness ; you must sip dcamana before taking food ; you mu5 
not sleep during the day; you must control your speech ; yo 
must keep alight the sacred fire and cleanse your mouth afte 
taking food.” The boy is then asked to sit on the north of th 
sacrificial fire. He then bows to the preceptor and requests hir 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse. The bo 
and the preceptor or the boy’s father are covered with a shav 
and the preceptor whispers three times the sacred 
mantra into the boys right ear, syllable by syllable first, phras 
by phrase next and then the whole verse. The shawl is take 
away and all return to their seats and give blessings to tb 
hrahmacdri and his father. 

The preceptor then makes four offerings of samidhds to tb 
fire and then the boy makes an offering' of one samidkd an 
wipes off his face thrice with words, purporting ‘T anoint myse 
with lustre and may Agni, Indra and Siirya bestow on me insigh 
offspring and vigour.” The preceptor concludes the sacrific 
with final oblations and sprinkles sacred water over the head ( 
the boy and in all directions. Money presents are then made 1 
the' priests and other Brahmans who bless the hrahmacdri an 
the father. 

At noon the priest teaches the boy to recite the Mddhydnh 
Sandhyd (Midday prayer) and in the evening the Sdya??! Sandhy 
(evening prayer). The ceremony of bhiksdvala (begging aim 
is then held. The hoy and his relatives go in a procession to tf 
temple of Ganapati and on return the boy is seated near tf 
altar. He approaches his mother and says ^Om-Bhavati hhiksdi 
dehi’ (lady, be pleased to give me alms) and holds a cloth wallet 
some sweets, rice and gold or silver coins are offered to hin 
Other married women follow suit, each of whom the be 
addresses in the same manner and each presents him son 
sweets and money. The contents (eatables) of the wallet go 1 
the priest, though he gives part of it to the hrahmacdri. 

The whole of the iipanayana ceremony is wound up now- 
days within a day. Formerly, when it used to last for four day 
the boy was taught each day to offer his morning, midday an 
evening prayers and made to worship the sacred fire kindled c 
the first day. The last rite of the iipanayana ceremony 
medlid-janana. A small square earthen mound is raised and 
palas branch is planted in it. The boy pours water round tf 
plant and prays to medhd^ the goddess of mind, to give hii 
knowledge and wealth. The boy is now a hrahmacdri i.e., a 
unwed student and from now on for twelve years, he shoul 
study the Vedas, under the direction of his guru and should c 
completion of his studies undergo the Samdvartana i.e., retui 
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ceremony. That is only in theory. What happens at present is 
that the Samdvartana or Sodmunj as it is called follows imme¬ 
diately after the upanayana. The boy makes over to the priest 
the loin cloth, the staff, the deer skin etc., and puts on new 

clothes, a jafi cap, a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella and pre¬ 
tends to leave on a journey to Banaras. Usually, the boy’s 

maternal uncle or some one who can act as such requests him 

not to proceed and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that he may put an end to his bmhmacarydsrama 
and become a grhastha. Thus the whole ceremony of upana¬ 
yana has become a mere pretence which is, however, sedulously 
maintained. 

Death rites and obsequies followed by the various communi¬ 
ties in Yavatmal have already been described as recorded by the 
old Gazetteer. Hindus who follow Vedic or Pauranic rites 
usually cremate their dead. Sanydsis^, when they die, receive a 
ceremonial burial called samadhi. Infants who have not cut 
their teeth and those persons whO' die of small-pox and leprosy 
are buried even among higher castes. The bones and ashes of 
the dead are usually consigned to a stream, a river or the sea. 
Sometimes a part of these is preserved for being immersed in the 
Ganga river at Prayaga or KaS. 

When a person is on the point of death, his nearest kin, 
usually the eldest son, sits close to the dying man, comforts him 
and assures him that his family and affairs would be well looked 
after. A small piece of gold is laid in his mouth with a tulasi 
leaf and the Ganga water. When life is extinct, the body is 
removed from the bed and laid on the ground with the head to 
the north. It is washed with cow dung water, holy water is 
sprinkled on it and a wreath of tulasi leaves is placed around the 
neck. The chief mourner then undergoes a purificatory bath, 
while the priest chants Vedic verses. If the deceased is an 
ascendant, the chief mourner and other mourners of the same 
degree shave their heads except the seiidl. They also remove 
their moustaches. Having done this, the chief mourner offers 
oblations of rice in honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed 
and wrapped up in a new dhotar or lugade according as the 
dead person is a man or a woman. If the- deceased is a woman 
with her husband living, she is arrayed in a yellow cloth and 
some of the ornaments in her daily use are put on the body. 
She is decked with flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and 
kumku marks are placed on her brow. These honours are not 
shown to a widow. All relations present, men and women bow 
to the dead. Finally, the dead body is put on a ladder-like bier 
of bamboo and borne by four persons on their shoulders to take 
it to the cremation ground, the priest and the chief mourner 
who holds the sacred fire for burning the dead body, walking in 
front. Women do not accompany a funeral procession. All 
persons attending the procession are bare-headed. Half way to 
the cremation ground, the oblations of rice are made and they 
are offered a third time after reaching the cremation grounds. 
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With the help of the live charcoal, brought along, a fire called 
mantrdgni is prepared, the corpse is laid on the pyre and the 
chief mourner then ignites it with the fire. Immediately, after 
the body is burnt, the chief mourner goes round the pyre three 
times with a trickling waterpot {in which the fire was brought) 
and finally throws the pot backward over his shoulders spilling 
the water over the ashes, to cool the spirit of the dead which has 
been heated by the fire. He then pours water mixed with 
sesamum and the rest of the mourners follow suit. The party 
then returns when the body is completely consumed. During 
the first ten days all persons belonging to the family and gotra 
of the deceased observe mourning {sutak). 

The smddha and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies 
performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special ceremony 
called Ndmyana Bali may be performed for those that have 
died of accident; but in the case of one dying childless, no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. The funeral 
obsequies are performed during the first thirteen days after 
death. Oblations of rice are ofered every day, in consequence 
of which the soul of the deceased is supposed to attain a spiritual 
body, limb by limb, till on the thirteenth day, it is enabled to 
start on its further journey. Oblations are also offered on the 
27th day and some-times hereafter on the day of the death, once 
in a month for a year, of which six monthly and the hharanl 
oblations [i.e,, the srdddha performed on the fifth of the dark 
half of the month of Bhddrapada) are essential. After a year has 
elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated 
with great solemnity. The annual srdddha is performed on the 
day corresponding to the day of death in the latter half of the 
month of Bhddrapada. Where the deceased’s family can afford 
it, a srdddha is also performed on the anniversary day which is 
known as srdddha tithi. While performing the srdddha of one’s 
deceased father, offerings are also made to other ancestors, three 
generations back, and to deceased collaterals. Women dying in 
the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered to 
them during their husband’s life-time. This takes place on the 
9th day of pitrpaksa and is called the avidhaud navami day. 

Hindu Dharmasdsira considers that it is obligatory for every 
person to marry as according to it, vivdha Le., marriage is one of 
the sarira samskdtois i.e., sacraments sanctifying the body, 
through each of which every man and woman must pass at the 
proper age and time. But, though marriage is thus universally 
prescribed for all Hindus, the institution is hedged in with 
several rules and restrictions which fall under two main heads, 
viz., endogamy and exogamy. 

A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his particular 
sub-caste which according to social custom is considered endoga- 
mous. He is confined for the choice of a wife within this group. 
Thus, the internal structure of the Kunbis, shows several endoga- 
mous sub-castes recruited from different classes of the popula¬ 
tion. Similarly, the Brahmans have a number of sub-castes 
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which intermarry among themselves. The customs of others 
have already been detailed. 

The caste or sub-caste forms the outer circle, within which a 
man must marry. Inside it is a set of further sub-divisions 
which prohibit the marriage of persons related through males. 
These are called exogamous groups or classes and their names 
among the higher castes is gotra. The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the same goti^a are descended from the same male 
ancestor and so related. The system of exogamous gotra based 
as it is on descent from males, suffices to prevent the unions of 
persons nearly related on the father's, side, but not those on the 
mother's side which are, therefore, regulated by another set of 
rules. In the twice-born castes, marriage is usually avoided bet¬ 
ween persons related on the mother’s side within three or some¬ 
times even five degrees. The marriage of the children of two 
sisters is prohibited in Northern castes and is rare in the 
Southern. The marriage of the children of a brother and a 
sister, called a cross-cousin . marriage, which is common in 
Southern castes is prohibited in most Hindustani castes. Among 
Maratha communities, Marathas, Kunbis,, Malls, Mahiirs etc., 
the marriage of a brother’s daughter with a sister’s son is 
common. The other form of a cross-cousin marriage i.e., the 
marriage of a brother’s son with a sister’s daughter is practised 
by some Gonds and by some less civilized tribes among whom it 
is spoken of as dudhlotna (giving back the milk). Among some 
castes of Telugu origin and among Desasitha Brahmans, a 
brother has the first claim to his sister’s daughter as his own 
wife, an idea which would be looked upon with horror by the 
Northern or Maratha Hindus. The marriage of two sisters at 
the same time was once permitted in most of the lower castes 
and in all tribes and was common among those castes which 
were specially polygamous, but the elder sister might not be 
married after the younger. There seems to be a general rule 
that a man should marry a woman of his own generation. 

Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which a woman 
should be married to a man who is either her equal or superior 
in rank. Only a few cases of hypergamy are found among 
Brahmans, Marathas and others in the district. Marathas also 
lay claim to Rajput ancestry and take daughters from the 
Kunbis in marriage for their sons but do not give their 
daughters to Kunbis. 

Hinduism permits polygyny. The Smrtis not only prescribe 
that a man who has entered grhasthdsrama must not remain 
single and should take another wife without delay to keep up 
religious rites, but also ask him to take another wife during the 
life-time of the first who has no son. Even then polygyny has 
been practised through the ages only by a few people. A 
KunbI would take a second wife only if the first was childless 
or devoid of attractions. Among the Kaikadls, the consent of 
the first wife must be obtained before taking a second one. In 
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recent years, the spread of modern liberal ideas has made almost 
all educated communities among Hindus monogamous, though 
some isolated cases of there being a multiplicity of wives might 
be noticed. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 has now com¬ 
pletely reformed the law relating to Hindu marriage all over 
India and has made monogamy compulsory among all classes of 
the Hindus. 

The marriage of a widow was once strictly prohibited among 
the Brahmans, it being argued that marriage was the only 
sacrament (scmiskdra) tor a woman and she could go through it 
but once. Even now though legally permissible widow marriages 
are not very common in higher Hindu communities. Only in a 
minority among the most advanced classes of Hindus, widow 
marriage is held unexceptionable. Similarly, divorce was not 
once recognised at all among advanced Hindu communities like 
Brahmans. Many a lower caste in the district allows both 
widow remarriage and divorce. The coli-pdtall custom has 
already been referred to. 

The Hindu Smrlis have recognised eight forms of marriage 
i.e., methods of validating a marriage union. But in modern 
times, only two of them are in vogue viz., the bmhma and the 
' dsiira. Conforming to the bnWima form of marriage, generally 
among high caste Hindus, a htmdd (dowry z.e., property which a 
woman brings to her husband) is paid by the bride's parents to 
the bridegroom. Among lower castes, the bride's parents 
usually take dej (bride-price) thereby conforming to the d^ura 
form of marriage. The monetary aspect in the settlement of a 
marriage may take various forms, e.g., among the Marathas, a 
sMankrta kanydddna. The bride's father, besides the ornaments 
he gives to his daughter, spends on many items of expenses on 
both the sides ; in kanydddmi the expenses of the bride's father 
are much restricted ; in varapaksa vadhup^iksa the parties bear 
their own expenses, stand each other’s nidnpdn and the groom's 
party gives a party to all; in the hundd from the girl’s father 
pays bridegroom price to the boy's father while in the dej form 
as the proposal of the marriage comes from the boy’s father, he 
has to pay the dej ue., bride-price to the girl’s father. There is 
some legislation against demanding himddy i.e., extortionate 
money from the bride’s father, but in practice it is circumvented 
by one device or another because both the parties to the 
marriage settlement conspire as it were against the legislation. 

\ 

Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been consi¬ 
derably affected by various legal enactments passed perhaps 
right from 1833 when the regulation prohibiting saM was pro¬ 
mulgated. A common form of civil marriage for all communi¬ 
ties in India was provided by the Special Marriage Act of 1872, 
which made it possible for an Indian of whatever caste or com¬ 
munity or creed to enter into a valid marriage with a person 
belonging to any caste or creed, provided the parties registered 
the contract of marriage, declaring inter alia that they did not 
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belong to any religion. This Act was amended by Act XXX of 
1923, making it possible for Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains and Hindus 
(but not Christians, Jews, Muslims and Parsees) to declare their 
religion and yet get their marriage registered. The Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, XIX of 1929 as amended by Act XIX of 
1946 prohibited marriages of boys under 18 years of age and 
girls under 14 years or age. The Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Removal Act, XXXVIII of 1946 validated marriage between parties 
belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste and now 
the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 which has abrogated and modi¬ 
fied all past legislation has made Hindu marriage strictly adult 
and monogamous. It has done away with the caste and gotra 
restrictions which limited the field of marital choice. It has 
also laid down definite conditions under which a decree of 
nullity and further of dissolution of marriage could be obtained. 

As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an indis¬ 
soluble tie between the husband and the wife, divorce was not 
known to Hindu law. Neither party to the marriage could, 
therefore, divorce the other unless it was allowed by custom as 
among the lower Hindu castes. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, 
provided inter alia for dissolution of marriage, but it applied only 
to cases where “the petitioner or respondent professed the 
Christian Religion” (section 2 of the Act). However, according 
to the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, reliefs by way of judicial 
separation, declaration of nullity of marriage and divorce are 
recognised i(sections 10 to 13). 

In common consultation, the priests from the sides of the bride 
and the bridegroom fix the day and hour of the auspicious event 
and letters, to distant relatives inviting them ito attend the cere¬ 
mony with their families, are despatched. 

The essential rituals which obtain among higher caste Hindus 
are Vdgniscaya, Slmdntapujana, Madhiiparkay Antarpat^ Sapta- 
padi and Airmiipraddna. In interpretation of these injunctions 
laid down by Plindii Dharmasdstra, the following ceremonies are 
gone through in a popular way. 

When the wedding day is fixed, invitations go round beginning 
with the house gods. On an auspicious day, the relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom go together in a procession to the temples 
of Ganapati and Devi to invite the god and the goddess. Coco¬ 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves with kiimkiim are offered and the 
priest accompanying the procession invokes the god and the 
goddess to be present at the wedding and ward of all evil. Next 
a married pair from each party go round inviting friends and 
relations. 

In the evening previous to the marriage day, the ceremony of 
Simdntapujana or worship at the boundary takes place. The 
parents of the girl with their relatives go to the bridegroom’s 
house with gifts. There they first worship Ganapati (represent¬ 
ed by a betel-nut and Varuna (represented by a waterpot), a lamp 
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and the earth. Then they wash the feet of the bridegroom a; 
offer him a dress. The bride’s mother washes the feet of t 
bridegroom’s mother and fills the laps of the mother and I 
female relations with wheat and pieces of coconut kernel. T 
assembled guests are given bctel-Ieavcs and nuts and Brahma 
arc given money gifts. 


The ceremony of oral agreement generally takes place at nig] 
The bridegroom’s parents and their relations go to the brid 
house with a dress and ornaments for the bride. The fathers 
the bride and the groom exchange a coconut and embrace ea 
other. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride with t 
dress and ornaments brought for her. After the distribution 
betel-leaves and betel-nuts to those present they disperse. 

Halad (turmeric) ceremony: In the morning of the weddi: 
day, the girl is smeared with turmeric paste at her house by sor 
married ladies on both sides, the remaining portion of which 
taken to the boy’s house where he is smeared with it in t 
same way. 

Devaka-pratisthd or installation of gods: Before the ceremoi 
begins, the bride with her parents is bathed in. hot water by sor 
unwidowed women. After changing clothes and bowing to t 
house-gods and elders, the bride’s parents begin the ceremoi 
which consists of the worship of planets (represented by bet 
nuts), Ganapati, Varuna and AvigJma Kalasa. The last is ; 
earthen jar daubed with white and red stripes. It contai 
turmeric roots, betel-nuts, a copper coin and sweetmeats, 
mouth is covered with an earthen lid tied to it with a piece 
cotton thread passed round several times. It is prayed to wa 
off all evil. This ceremony takes place at the house of t 
bridegroom too. 


Gauripujan: This is performed by the bride. She worshi 
in the house the goddess Pfirvati or Gaurl and sits there till t 
wedding time praying to the goddess with words, “ Gau 
Gauri, grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him who 
coming to my door. ” 


Rnkhvat: When the time for the wedding draws near, a par 
from the bride’s side takes several dishes of sweetmeats to t 
bridegroom’s house and serves them to the bridegroom and 1 
relations. The bridegroom is presented with articles of dress 
the bride’s father. The priest asks the bridegroom to bow 
the house gods and elders. The bridegroom, with a garland 
flowers around his neck rides a horse or is seated in a car. I 
is taken in a procession to the bride’s house, the females walkr 
just behind him and the males behind the females. 

Mahgaldstaka: When the procession reaches the brid 
house, cooked rice mixed with curds is waved on the face of t 
bridegroom and thrown away. Next, the bride’s mother wash 
the feet of the bridegroom’s mother who returns to her place 
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she must not hear tlic marriage verses. The bridegroom is then 
led to the .marriage booth where the priests lay two pats and ask 
the bride and the bridegroom to stand on them facing each 
other. They are each given a garland of flowers to hold and arc 
told to look at the auspicious cross {Szi\nstika) drawn on the cur¬ 
tain held between them. They are asked to pray to their family 
gods. MahgaldksaUt (reddened* rice) are distributed among the 
guests. The priests standing on either side of the curtain start 
chanting mangahlstahis (auspicious verses) and they and the 
assembled guests and relatives throw reddened rice at the pair 
as each verse comes to an end and the priests utter the word 
sdvadhfma (Attention). When, all the verses are over and the 
auspicious moment is reached, the curtain is withdrawn to the 
north amidst the clapping of hands and blowing of pipes and 
beating of drums. The eyes of both the bride and the bride¬ 
groom meet and the bride first puts the garland round the neck 
of the bridegroom who does likewise immediately. Then they 
throw'' the mixture of rice grains, etc., over each other's heads. 
Guests, relations and friends are then entertained. Each is given 
a flow^er l)ouquct, a .sprinkle of rose w-ater, a smear of attar and 
pan supdrl. They are regaled wdth spiced milk or sweet drinks. 
Money {dakdnd\ is distributed among Brahman priests. 

Kanydddn: An ela])orate rite by which the parents of the 
bride hand over the. bride to the bridegroom's care and request 
him to Treat her well during her life time is then gone through. 

Marriage Sacrifice or Lajcihoma: The pair is led to the altar 
where fire is kindled. The priest asks them to w^orship the fire 
and throw' parched rice and ghee into it. Next, he asks them to 
rake mutual oaths that they wall be each other's partners duriing 
their life-time for weal or woe. These oaths are taken in the 
presence of the fire, the earth, the priest and gods. 

Saptapadt: Seven small heaps of rice are made on the altar 
and betel-nut is placed on each of them. The priest recites 
7naniras and the bridegroom lifts the bride's nght foot and 
places it on the heaps in succession. When the seventh heap is 
crossed the marriage becomes complete. 

Sutraveda^'i^ and Kanhanabandhana: The priest passes cotton 
thread round the pair twelve times w-hich is then taken off and 
divided into tw^o parts. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
fasten these on each other's waists. 

The bride is presented with a ScuS and coll, i.e., a robe and a 
bodice and her lap is filled with wheat, a coconut and some 
fruits by the priest and some unwidow'-ed w^omen. 

The bridegroom's mother puts on the bride all the ornaments 
made for her and looks at her face. She presents the daughter- 
in-law^ with new clothes and puts sugar in her mouth. 

Zdda or Airanipraddna: An airani or a zdla is a wicker-work 
basket containing several gifts such as coconuts^ betel-nuts, fruits, 
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sweets, etc. It is presented by the bride^s father to the bride^ 
groom’s mother and odier rclativ'cs. The basket is held on the! 
head of the person to be honoured and while some water is; 
poured on it, the priest on behalf of the bride’s father says,, 
‘^We have given you this good-natured daughter, well-nourished, 
and healthy and we request you to treat her kindly.’' 

Varai : The procession, of both of the bride and the groom 
in .which the latter takes the former to his house in a carriage 
with music and accompanied by males and females on both sides 
is then arranged. 

Laksniipujan: On arrival at the bridegroom’s house, the pair- 
worship the goddess of wealth. 

Naming ceremony: The maiden name of the bride is chang¬ 
ed and. she is given a new name by which she is known afterward^ 
in her husband’s family. Betel-packets and sugar are distributed 
to the party assembled and clahsina to the Brahmans. ritua¬ 
listic closure to the marriage ceremony is put with the rites* 
whcreliy the deities that had been invited before the ceremony 
began are bid a farewell and the marriage booth dismantled. 
Socially, exchange of feasts ends the ceremony. 

Hindu life is replete with all kinds of celebrations. There are 
holidays and other religious festivals and birthday anniversaries 
of gods and mythological heroes, which, as a rule, are observed 
every year. But there are occasional ceremonies of evoking 
special forms of worship and sacrificial offerings. They include 
ceremonies to obtain or avert rain, hail storms or floods and to 
prevent epidemics or cattle diseases, etc. So also many cere¬ 
monies and good works by which punya, i.e,, spiritual merit may 
])e acquired such as the performance of yatrd^ homa^ consitruc- 
tion of temples, digging of wells or tanks, plantation of mango- 
groves and so on while there are many propitiatory ceremonies 
in which the aid of spirits is solicited for the successful perform¬ 
ance of rites of marriage, birth aind death. 

Every year a Hindu generally goes through the following 
cycle of feasts and festivals: 

Giidhi Pddvd: The first day of Caitra is the commencement 
of the Hmdu new year of the i^alivahana era. It is ushered in 
by householders by setting up in front of the house a gtidhi, i.e., 
a bamboo pole capped with a small silver or copper pot and a 
ne^v piece of cloth hanging from it as a flag and offering it a 
routine worship. Eating a mixture of nlm leaves, gzlZ a'nd cumin 
seeds is a special observance for the day. The day is considered 
auspicious for building or entering a new house, putting a child 
to school or starting new business. In Yavatmal district as in 
the whole of Berar, cattle are commo'nly kept in a mdndav or a 
shed outside the village during the hot tveather days. A string 
of mango leaves is tied to two bambooes erected in front of the 
nidndav and the members of each caste go and cook their food 
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there and eat it together. The bullocks arc not yoked and no 
work is done on this day. 

On the bright ninth of the same month is celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth day of Ra-ma, the seventh incarnation 
of Visnu and the hero of Rdmaycma. People flock in holiday 
dress to the temple of Sii Rama, where a silk doll is made to 
represent Rama and all the ceremonials connected with child¬ 
birth are gone through. Exactly at 12 noon, the Haridds 
announces the birth by tossing guldl (red powder) and the child 
is then put in the cradle. Arait, distribution of simthavadd, i,e., 
a mixture of powdered ginger and sugar, tlrthaprasdda, kirtana 
and hhajana in praise of Raana are the usual functions held at 
this festival. 

On the full-moon day of Caitra, exactly at sunrise, a festival is 
arranged in the temple of Elanuman to celebrate his birth. 

Aksayn Tritiyd or Akhtl as it is locally called falls on the 3rd 
Vaisdkha when people give feasts in honour of their ancestors. 
They invite a caste fellow to represent the ancestors, addressing 
him as father. The host seats his guest on a pat and places a 
mark of sandalwood on his forehead, washes his feet and serves 
food to him on a plate of paldsa leaves. They then throw some 
food on the roof of the house and call the crows to come and 
cat it. 

A few days afterwards comes the Sajorii or the day for 
beginning the yearks cultivation. Each tenant observes this as a 
muhurta or auspicious day, selected by the Brahman before the 
commencement of the rains. On the previous day, they make 
cakes of mahuct and gram flour and fry them in oil. Next 
morning two men together go to the field with a plough;, a 
bundle containing some jovar and an axe, which being made of 
iron is auspicious. One of them picks two stones out of the field 
and applying vermilion to them, worships them as Khat Dev or 
the god of manure. They also offer boiled jovar to the stones, 
buTn incense before them and then eat the remainder of the 
jovar. These stones known as Khat Dev are carefully preserved 
and at harvest time are placed on the heap of the new grain on 
the threshing floor. The ploughman then drives five furrows in 
the field towards the east and five towards the north. The 
ploughman goes home alid the people in the house wash his feet 
and those of the bullocks and put patches of vermilion on their 
foreheads. His companion who had worshipped the Khat Dev 
goes round to the village gods and daubs them with vermilion. 
He then proceeds to the houses of the carpenter and the black¬ 
smith and presents them with five handfuls of jovar in token of 
their services having been engaged for the coming year. No 
other agricultural work is done on this day. 

Before harvesting any crop they offer vermilion to the gods 
and before the cotton harvest Devi is worshipped. Two or three 
plants are joined together by a cradle of cottoh thread and 
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hcnearli this scA'cn stoacs aiv placed to represent seven gods ar 
an offering of some new cotton picked from the trees is made i 
rheiTi. A fire is kindled and some milk is heated on it till it boi 
over so that the cotton bolls mav burst with fullness as the mi' 
boils over. When the post is to be erected in the threshing ilo< 
they place in the hole an egg and some water and some gran 
of jovar. Before the jovar is threshed an image of a bullock 

made' fj'om cowdung and worshipped. When the heap ( 

threshed grain is ready, they offer it a goat or a fowl in tl 
name of one of the village gods. The flesh of the animal 
eaten in the threshing ffoor, a part being gi\Tni to the villa? 
servants. While the jovar or wheat is being threshed, tl 
women in list have red po^wder on their foreheads and must n 
wear lamp-hlack in their eyes. People usually take off the 
shoes before walking on the threshing floor. The man wl 
measures the grain sit- facing the east and while the. grain 
lieing measured, nobody will speak, while women arc not allo' 

cd on the threshing floor ar all, Tf they cannot complete tl 

measuring in one day. a line is drawn with burnt chaff roui 
lire stack of grain to keep out the evi] spirits who would cot: 
and steal it. 

1’he Ekdaaii, /.e., eleventh dav occurring in the l)right half 
Asadhd and KdrUika arc considered very sacred. They ma 
die beginning and the end of Cdtimndsa, i,e., four holy niont 
and are observed as fast and ]>raver days by a large section 
I lindus. Followers of the Vdrhari sect make it a pf^inr to vi 
the temple of Vithoba of Pandharpur on these days. 

On the dark eighth of Smvana falls the Gakiilmtaml Festi^ 
in lionour of Lord Krsna’s birthdav. Exact midnight of tl 
dav was the time of the birth of SrT Krsna and t 
next day the baby was taken to Cokiila. The 'way t 

occasion is celebrated varies from place to place. Usual 

people fast on the astami day, worship a clay image of the ha 
Krsna at midnight and celebrate the birth wdth the distributi 
of sunthavacld. They break their fast that night with fcasti 
or the strictly orthodox may postpone it to the next day 
dahlkdla or Gokiiladay when a boisterous play-ritual of hre? 
ing the hcmdi is celebrated in a temple. 

The principal festi\al of the Kunl:)Is and other agriciiltu 
castes i,s Pohl falling at about the middle of the rainy season, i 
^mvana Amdz:ds\d, On the day Ix'fore the Pol/J clay images 
bullocks are made and worshipped. On the Paid day they wj 
the feet of the bullocks and feed them with cooked food. Tl 
are taken to the temple of MarutT and then passed in on 

under the tomn or rope oF leaves. The day after Pold is cal 

har^d. In the early morning people take the taran or rope 
leaves of the Pol/1 out to the boundary of the village where i 
the boundary god resides. The hoys also take the sticks wh 
they have been using for one month previous to the Paid festi 
and throw them w-ith the tor an outside the boundary of 
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village. 'I'hey bring back branches of the nim trees and wild 
luhl or basil which they call the hair of Marbod which is a 
deity represented by the shrub called by this name viz,, asparagus 
racemosa. With these they sweep the roofs of the houses inside 
and in the evening a man goes nearly naked round the village 
with an earthen pot in which the people place cowries, rice 
husks, chillis, mahuva llowers, garlic, flies, mosc|uitoes, and any 
other insects that they can catch. The man then goes and 
breaks the pot outside the village and comes back without speak¬ 
ing to any one. By this ceremony, they think that noxious 
insects, and diseases caused by them will be kept out of their 
houses. 

On the bright fourth of the month of Bhadrapad falls the 
birth day of Ganesa, the god of learning. A painted clay figure 
of the elephant-headed god is specially purchased for the day 
from image vendors and worshipped with offerings of modakas 
(sweet balls). A special feature of the festival is that in towns, 
apart from the function in the family, the worship is celebrated 
on a community scale by public contribution and with the added 
attraction of religious and semi-social programmes held each day 
during the festival. Out of a superstition still current, one 
avoids looking at the moon on this day, lest one might get 
invoh'cd in a i)aseless theft charge. 

Joined to the Ganapati festival wuiiien hold a celebration iji 
honour of Gauri, mother of Ganapati, The first day is Gaurl- 
iivdhan, invitation to Gauri, the second day is Gaunpujan 
worship of Gauri and the third day is Gaurhvisarjana., immer¬ 
sion of the goddess. 

In the month of Atvina falls the great festival of Navanltm, 
(nine nights), culminating in Dasarit, so called from dasa (ten) 
and dhara (days), it being a ten day festival in honour of the god¬ 
dess, Durga. It is also , called Vijayd-clamnij the day of vic^'ory 
of Rama over Ra\ana. In Yavatmal district, people, especially 
the farmers put on new clothes on this day and take out their 
bullock-carts to the boundary of the village, where races arc held 
to celebrate the death of Ravana. In the evening, they go out to 
the forest to a hhosa tree (Bauhinia raceniosd). Everybody 
picks a branch of the tree. This is considered to signify the 
killing of Ravana. It is also the day on which the goddess Kali 
vanquished the bnffalo-dcmon Mahisasiira and in some places it 
was once ciistomarv to sacrifice a he-buffalo on this day. The 
offering of a goat is usual. The first nine days are known as 
Navardtra, On the first day is performed ghatasthdpand or the 
invocation of the goddess to be present in the ghala, jar. On 
the tenth day, every householder worships his caste insignia, 
represented by tools and implements. A Tell will worship his oil 
machine, a Kayastha his KaJamdSn, a blacksmith his anvil and 
hammer, a Brainnan his holy books, etc. They have sumptuous 
meals at noon and towards the evening they don a holiday attire 
and gather together to u'orship the SamJ Iprecepis specigim) or 
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in its absence the Apt/i (Batihinia racemosa) tree. On this day, ! 

the ApPPi leaves are supposed to symbolise gold and are ex- | 

changed while greeting one another. The Dasard day is consi¬ 
dered highly auspicious for the undertaking of any new work or 
business or putting children to school. 

Twenty days after Dasard conies Divdliy when Lakmil the 

goddess of wealth, is worshipped. She is supposed to pass over 

the land distributing her gxtts of riches. All people illuminate 
their houses and shops in order that they may not be over¬ 
looked. Two days after Divdll. comes Yamadvitiyd or Bhaoo- \ 
beej, when brothers visit sisters and arc entertained by them. 

In the evening the sisters return the visit, perform the dratt 
waving ceremony and receive a gift. 

In Yavatmal, cows are worshipped during the Divdll celebra¬ 
tion, their horns being painted with red ochre and necklaces of 
cowries are tied to their necks. On this da\^ parents invite their 
married daughters and their husbands to their houses. In the 
evening, the lower class Hindus dance the dhandhdr or stick 
dance, singing country songs. The lioys who dance are dressed ; 
in long coats and small turbans. i 

The year closes with Holl when the demoness Holika is pro- | 
pitiated. This very popular and gay festival is the occasion for | 
a great deal of mirth, innocent revelry including the splashing I 
of colour. The HoU pujd is accompanied by bonfires, symbols 
of the destruction of evil, amid joyous shouts. In Yavatmal 
district one month before the Holl^ a stick of the castor oil 
plant is brought and planted in the ground and around this the 
Roll fire is kindled. Every household has to supply some wood 
for the fire. In some places, the Boll fire is first kindled by a 
Mahar and that of the Kunbas must he lighted from the 
Mahar's fire. 

In the month of Cailra starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, suvdsinis hold in their homes the ceremony 
of haladl-kuinku. The full-moon day of Jyestha known as 
VaUipriummid is observed by married \vomen as a day of prayer 
so that their husband’s lives may be prolonged; a banyan tree 
or its boughs are worshipped and vdyanas (special offerings) arc 
distributed to Brahmans and suvdsims. Some observe a vrata, 
ie.y vow for three days during which they live on fruits, tubers 
and milk only. During Cdtnrmdsay four months of the rainy 
season, some women observe the sold sonivdr vrata, a vow 

observed for sixteen successive Mondays. At the end of this, 
they hold a grand worship of §iva and Parvatl and feast 
16 married couples, dampatls^ Similarly married girls vow to 
offer Sivdmuth, a handful, of corn to Siva on SMvana Mondays. 

For the first five years of their married life girls worship Mangold 
Gaim on every Tuesday of Smvam. The Fridays of the same 
month which are called Sampad Sukravdrs, {\e., prosperous Fri¬ 
days arc observed by women with a warship of goddess LaksmT 
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drawn on a small earthen pot. On the third and fifth of bright 
Bhadrapada come Haratalikd and Rsipancmni which, are observed 
as days of fast by Bi*ahman women. The first is observed by 
married women and young married girls in honour of Haratalikd 
(goddess Parvati) who is said to have successfully resisted her 
father’s wish to marry her to Visnu and married Siva whom she 
loved. The second is observed by elderly women in honour of 
Rsis (seers)! to make amends for sins committed unconsciously. 
On that day they do not eat anything except handgrown fruits 
and vegetables. Vasubdrasa, which falls on the 12th of dark 
Atoindy is observed by some women who have children. They 
fast on that day and at night, after worshipping a cow, give 
a calf in charity. The day previous to Sankrdnta in the month 
of PaiiSy is called Bhogi on which a special dish known as khicadi 
is offered to gods and eaten. On the Sankrdnta day sugadst 
auspicious jars, are presented to Brahmans and the following dav 
known as Kinkrdnta is celebrated by newly married girls, with 
hitane, a free distribution to siivasims of auspicious articles. In 
Yavatmal district, on the new moon day of Vaisakhay they make 
a miniature shed of nhn leaves and place in it seven pebbles 
whitewashed with, lime palctsa leaves, to which they offer turmeric 
and red powder. This is done to propitiate Marai Devii so that 
she may save their houses from being burnt. All the children 
of the village tie hells round their waist and feet and go from 
door to door dancing and begging with branches of nlm leaves in 
honour of the goddess. 

The patterns of houses and housing have undergone consider¬ 
able changes particularly in the urban areas. The old type of 
houses of the rich living in joint families consisted of a front 
and back part separated by small open court on each side of 
which was a passage and in the upper storey an open terrace 
connecting front and back parts of the house. Such a plan of 
the house was once popular because when children would grow 
up and sons had families of their own, they could share the same 
house and yet to some extent each family could live apart. 

In rural areas, members of each caste usually occupy a quarter 
of their own and that of the Mahars or Pardhans is at a little 
distance from the rest of the village. Very many villages have 
an old fort with earthen or brick walls about ten to fifteen feet 
high and 150 feet long. These are relics of the days of the 
Pendhan raids, when on the approach of - the marauders all the 
villagers hastened within the fort. Houses of tenants have one. 
to three rooms with ^nyhgan or small yard in front and a little 
space for a garden behind in which vegetables are grown during 
the rains. In Wun taluka, the houses are usually thatched, but 
elsewhere, they are often tiled. Dhdbd houses with flat mud 
roofs are common. The walls are of mud plastered over bamboo 
matting. The Kunbis have a kotJii or shed by the side of the 
house in which they keep their carts and agricultural implements. 
The houses of the Mahars are little one-roomed huts or jhopddk 
with a small yard in front. In some villages there is a edv^'-or 
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common house, which serves as an office for the patet and aiso 
as a resthouse for subordinate government officials. The black- ^ 

smiths' and carpenters' shops are places of common resort for : 

the cultivators where they have their implements repaired. 
Ordinary cultivators usually have earthen pots and pans for i; 

cooking purposes and brass ones for eating from, while the well- I 

to-do have all their vessels of brass. No Kunbi will lie on the 
ground, probably because a dying man is always placed on the j 

ground to breathe his last. So every one has a cot (hdj) consish J 

ing of a wooden frame with a bed, usually made of the strings j 

of san i(hemp)i or the root fibre of the paldsa tree (Butea jron- | 

dosay The hemp fibre is coloured red or black and occasionally 5 

green and is strung in patterns. This is perhaps alL the fiirni- j 

ture they have, barring rough almirahs and seating stools called j 
pats. 

Old houses were built with the idea of providing shelter and 
safety, while modern designs and constructions are particular 
about the principles of convenience, economy, health and sanita¬ 
tion with the necessary safety. The richer class of people arc 
now having independent cottages and bungalows with accom¬ 
modation generally consisting of a verandah, a drawing or 
silting room, two or three extra rooms to be used as bedrooms, 
guest-room or study-room, a kitchen, a parlour, pantry or store¬ 
room and an independent bath and W.C. There is a small 
garden around and a garage. The rooms are so arranged as to 
have an independent access for each. The walls are of stone or 
brick masonry in lime or concrete mortar and plastered in lime 
or cement mortar. The doors are panelled or glazed and they 
have brass fixtures. Enough window^s are there to allow free j 
passage for air and light. The floors are paved with stone or 
concrete and are free from dampness, drainage and sanitation 
being carefully looked after. The roof is either covered with 
Mangalore tiles or terraced in re-intorced concrete. The rooms 
are generally colour-washed or distempered in different shades 
of light colour. The drawing hall is generally provided with 
half a dozen cane or wooden chairs or sofa and two side-chairs, 
didy upholstered, one or two easy or rocking chairs, one big 
central table, two or three small teapoys and the floor or part of 
it around the tabic covered tvith a carpet. The dining hall is 
equipped with a dining table and chairs and a side table. The 
bed-room is furnished with one or two wooden or iron bed¬ 
steads, a wardrobe or an almirah and dressing table with a 
mirror. Built in cupboards, shelves, pegs and sanitary fittings 
are provided wherever necessary. A cottage has only a ground 
floor and a bungalow generally has an additional floor. 

During the last thirty or forty years, there is a tendency to 
live in convenient self-contained blocks, whether rented or 
owned, of which there arc several in a single building. Housing 
societies have been formed on a co-operative basis and there has 
been much building activity on modern lines particularly in 
urban areas. This tendency is grotviiig even' in smaller towns 
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but the 2 :)atterns of houses in villages have not changed much. 
The poor people condnue to live in huts as before, but wherever 
there has been Government or sejiii-Government building acti- 
\'ity, as also in the banking and cojnmercial houses, inodern 
building patterns are adopted. 
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The dress of the ordinary cultivator is most commonplace. It 
consists only of a loincloth, another cloth thrown over the 
shoulders and the npper part of the body which except for this 
is often bare. A third rough cloth loosely wound round the 
head serves as a turban. Ail these originally white soon assume 
a very dingy colour. Sometimes a bmull or loose white shirt is 
worn under the shoulder cloth. There is thus often no coloiu 
in a man's everyday attire, though the gala dress for the holidays 
consists of a red pagrl or turban, a black coloured or white, coat, 
and a white loincloth witli red silk borders if he can afford it. 


A well-to-do educated urbanite may use all the items of west¬ 
ern dress ensemble including the 'bush-shirt’ and ‘bush-coat’ of 
recent origin. Indoors he may be found using a striped pyjama 
and a half shirt or pair an. His outdoor dress varies between 
three types: A lenga (loose trousers) and a long shirt of the 
‘ Nehru ’ type or a pair of short pants and shorts, the flaps of 
the shirt either being allowed to hang loose on the shorts or 
tucked inside them, (2) A pair of trousers in combination with 
a shirt or a half shirt, a bush-coat or a bush-shirt, llic sleeves 
of the shirt may be rolled up in a band above the elbow. (3) 
full western suit including trousers, shirt, perhaps a waist coat 
and a neck-tie. For ceremonial occasions, he may prefer to dress 
in Indian style in a specious looking long coat called ackan or 
sJiervdni and cudidar pyjamas or survdr slightly gathered at the 
ankles with bracelet-like horizontal folds. A folded woollen or 
silk cap and cadhdv or pump-shoe perfects the ensemble. 
Among the urbanite young men the use of dhotcir has ])racticallv 
])ecome extinct; it is in some evidence among the middle-aged 
and old- The hnM kas long been discarded and they cut tbeii 
hair short in imitation of the westerners. Shoes and boots are 
kept even indoors and the fashion of going about bare-headed 
is also coming into vogue. 

A Hindu woman wears a lugde or single long cloth of red or 
black cotton and under this the coli or small breast-cloth. 
Women of the cultivating or lower castes are usually tattooed 
with four dots on the face, one in the centre of the forehead, 
one on each cheek and one on the point of the chin. They also 
have a circle on the back of right hand. Gond and Kolam 
women are profusely tattooed on the arms but not usaally on 
the legs. The local Guilds sometimes send for a skilful rattooei' 
from Canda to operate on their wrists and arms. Men of the 
castes such as dhobis are to be seen with sect-marks on the fore¬ 
head, which usually consist of a circular dot of Sandalwood 
paste. Women of the working, classes draw the loose ends of the 
smU fluttering on the back from the left shoulder, tight!v in 
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front, from underneath the right arm and tuck it in the wrap c 
the sudl at the waist. They do not also allow the mamfol 
pleats to dangle low at the ankles but tuck them tightly at th 
back. 

The setvn garment for the baby is the balute consisting of 
triangular piece of cloth tied round its waist so as to cover th 
buttocks and the front. There is a top\ra which is a baby ca 
covering the ears and ktincl which is a cap and frock sew 
together. Angi is a general term indicating sewn garment fc 
the upper body in which could be included jliable (trock), band 
or peti ,(jacket] worn by the child. When the child grows tw 
or three years old, a round or folded cap for the head, sadarii c 
pairan for the upper part, caddl or short pants for the lower pai 
arc sewn for the use of boys and parkar (petticoat) cade 
(panties):, polka (bodice) and jhagd (frock) are sewn for girls. 

Ornaments are widely hankered after among all communitu 
particularly in the rural parts but more as means for the sab 
keeping ot money than decoration or aids to beauty. People d 
not like to spend much on the goldsmith's labour or skill whic 
fetches no value on the reconversion of the gold or silver orn; 
ment into cash. As a result it is found that except for th 
patronage of a few princes or rich people, oniaments are bi 
specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. Gold ornameni 
are simply hammered or punched into shape or rudely engrave 
and arc practically never cast or moulded. They are often mac 
hollow from thin plate or leaf, the interior being filled with la' 
Such is the case with silver which is rarely cast. 

Ornaments differ in type as used by men, women and chik 
rcn. They are worn on the head, in the ear, on the neck, acroi 
the shoulders, on the arms, wrists and fingers, round the w^ais 
on the legs and on the toes. They differ according to the cast 
or community custom and also as used by men, women, bo^ 
and girls. 

With the Hindus gold is a very sacred metal and gold oni; 
ments, for this reason, must not be worn below the waist as t 
do so is considered an indignity to the holy, precious meta 
Brahman and Maratha women will not have ornaments for tf 
head except of gold. Other castes should, if they can afford i 
wear only gold on the head. Gold and silver in ornaments 
also considered to have a protective magical effect, like th< 
ascribed to charms and amulets. In the making’ of ornament 
the recent tendency is to substitute gold, silver and precioi 
stones by alloys, culture pearls and synthetic stones. 

Men now 'rarely use any ornaments. However, a rich perso 
may dispilay a hhikbdli, a gold ring set with pearls and pendai 
emerald, hanging by the upper lobe of his ear. He may also uj 
gold satkadis or a pool on the wrist and a goph or chainw^oi 
with a locket round the neck. If fairly off a Bania's every da 
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ornaments may be a silver girdle and a gold armlei, worn above CHAPTERS. 

the elbow, a pearL car-ring, a gold or pearl necklace and finger- 

rings. Well-to-do cultivators have gold rings in the ear, Kadds People, 

of solid silver on the wrists or a dandakadc of silver worn above hnaments. 

the elbow. A silver chain work girdle known as Kargotd is used IMale. 
round the waist by many. 

Fashions in the ornaments of ladies have considerably changed Female, 
during the last fifty years, the general tendency being to avoid 
gold ornaments of heavy weight. 

Head ornaments of any kind used by the ladies are not much 
in evidence. Flowers are preferred to metal ornaments. How¬ 
ever, some hair ornaments such as mud, agmpliuly Kethi Kevdd, 
venl, rdkhddl^ candrastlrya^ ndg-gonde and gondephuley all 
made of gold are still to be found in old rich families. Bindu 
Bijora and Bhdhg^tikd, a decorative ornament for the whole head 
is to be found among Rajputs and Marvadls. Flower-shaped 
ornaments such as Gulaoacephul, Caphekall etc. as braid- 
omaments are current. 

Ear ornaments such as Caiikadi and Kudi preferably of pearls 
and precious stones are in vogue. Btigdyd, bdLydy kelp are in the 
use of old women only. Ear-rings ot various types are now 
getting into fashion. Nose-rings such as nath and besar as cere¬ 
monial ornaments worn by married ladies in the left nostril are 
current. Nath of the rich is studded with pearls and gems, that 
of the poor is made of gold; besar is smaller in size. Other 
types of nose-rings are murnly mugvdt, phiilty Kdntdy camki and 
buLdk. 

Necklaces such as mmigalsutras of various types, the black 
beads being strung together by different patterns of gold chain 
work with gold heads and cups in the middle and used symboli¬ 
cally by married ladies are now a days worn by them as an 
ornament. Other types of necklaces in current use are: bakiild- 
hdraj bormdly candrahdra, capalahdray ekddnly jondJialippta, 

Kolhdpuri sdj, mohanmdl, putalydncimdl and pokedidra; sari, 
thusiy vajmtik are getting rare. Petya, potay laphphdy iamnani 
and pencle are made of pearls and to be found current among 
the rich. 

Hand ornaments such as Kankane (bangles), of patterns 
known as bilori, diamond, double-diamondy hodighdty pane- 
pailu tinpailu etc., are current. Patlyd (wristlets) known as 
jalicydy minydeyd, pailTicyS and todlcyd all made of gold are in 
common use. Costlier bangles studded with pearls, diamonds 
and other precious stones are in the use of the rich only. 

i\rmlets such as bdjubands or Vsclkls of the types known as 
haricydy modvdkyd, nidragdth, >tuldbandi made of gold or silver 
are still in wear. Foot or leg ornaments are usually made of 
silver and as worn by lower classes they are todcy tordydy 
sdkhlyd and vdh. Mdsolydy pdvl, phirvi salle arc silver toe 
rings and are used by women on marriage day and continue to 
be used always by the lower cHsses, 
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Child oriianidiits such as bindlyd, mdhgatydj kadnod^, which 
are wristlets, and gopli, hasllf Sakhalin Uhil which are necklaces 
are made either or gold or silver. Sdkiiali and sarpoti arc usied 
round the waist and ghimgurvdlc and vd^ are worn on the 
ankles. 


Most classes of the people eat three times a day, at about 8 in 
the morning, at midoay and after dark. The morning meal 
inydlidrl), is commonly eaten in the held and the two others 
[jt'vam) at home. At midday they come home from work, 
bathe and take their meal having a rest for about two hours in 
alii. A little hut is made in front of the house and in this a 
stone slab is placed on which .they sit and wash themselves, 
nearly always using hot water. After finishing work the culti¬ 
vator again comes iiome and has his evening meal and then 
after a rest at about 10 o’clock he goes again to the field if the 
crops are on the ground and sleeps on the mdldy a small elevated 
platform erected in the field to protect the crop from birds and 
wild animals, occasionally waking and emitting long-drawn 
howls or pulling the strings which connect with clappers in 
various parts of the field. Thus for> nearly eight months of the 
year, the cultivator sleeps in the fields and only during the 
remaining period at home. Jovar is the staple food of the 
people and it is eaten in all the three meals, it has no husk and 
is ground in the ordinary manner after which it is passed 
through a sieve. The smaller particles which go through make 
a fine flour known as peeUi while the coarser or only half-ground 
grains remaining in the sieve are called Kanyd. By the ordinary 
method of grinding, about half of each quality is obtained, but 
by grinding a larger quantity of grain at one time, the work is 
less thoroughly clone and the quantity of coarse grain is naturally 
increased. The fine flour or pceth is made into dough with hot 
water and baked into flat thick capdtis or cakes known as 
blidkaris which weigh more than half a pound each. The kanyu 
or coarse flour is boiled in water like rice. Both kinds of food 
are commonly eaten at the midday and evening meals, but in 
the morning only the cakes or hhdkars are prepared, no doubt 
because they are more easily cooked. The boiled pulse. of arhar 
[cajaniis indicus) is commonly eaten with jowar. The cakes are 
either dipped in cold linseed oil or eaten clry. The sameness of 
rhis diet is varied by different vegetables of which the most 
important are hrinjals, bhendl [hibiseus esculentus), tiirai {liiffa- 
dLCutangida), semi, a sort of bean, and the leaves of amhdcll plant 
{Aibiscus cannabinus). These are usually boiled and then mix¬ 
ed into a salad with linseed or til oil and seasoned with salt and 
powdered chillis. When no other vegetables are available, the 
pulse of 7}ioog (phaseokfs mungo) is ground into flour and small 
tablets are made from it. The kunblSy are very fond of onions 
and garlic also which are chopped and boiled or eaten raw. 
Butter milk, when available, is mixed with the boiled jowar after 
it is cooked, while wheat and rice, butter and sugar which are 
delicacies., are reserved for festivals. As a rule only w-ater is 
drunk. 
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Except Brahmans, most of the castes in Yavarnial have no 
objection to meat or fish, but both do not form part of the daily 
diet. The dietary of the urbanites and higher castes is much 
more elaborate and systematised. Besides the usuali cereals, 
pulses, vegetables and oils, a vegetarian includes in his diet dairy 
pi'oducts like milk, butter, curds, buttermilk, ghee (clarified 
butter) and vanaspati (hydrogenated oils) on a liberal scale. The 
morning tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals, one 
between nine and ele\am in the morning and another between 
seven and nine in the evening. 

Generally, Brahmans In Yavatmal, whatever their sub-caste, 
eat after wearing only a clean dhatar. The custom of changing 
into silk dliolls for iVicals has almost died out except in priestly 
families. It is stiil; partially preserved for festive occasions. 
Meals arc usually taken in an inner apartment adjoining the 
kitchen. A separate little square is marked for each person and 
none is supposed to touch one another while eating. Everybody 
sits on a pdf a low wooden stool and in some places it is ciistcv 
mary to place another pat over which a plate is placed. Rice, 
wheat, jov/ar, pulses a're generally the materials of both meals, 
wheat and jowar being preferred at the second or evening meal. 
Curds are aliwavs eaten. Bcsiui or gram flour fried with onion, 
chillis, cloves and other spices and oil is a favourite dish. 
With rice is taken some ghee, varan or liquid split pulse and a 
curry or mntl or split pulse boiled with onions, spices, salt and 
tamarind or holzanu Curds, milk and butter-milk {tdh) are 
indisnensable with higher castes, particularly Brahmans. Savou¬ 
ries like catnls^ rdyatas, komnbirs, lonace, pd-bacj and sdvd^e oiie 
the usual adjuncts to a meal among the welli-to-do. 

The dinner is served in three courses, the first of boiled rice 
and pulses w-ith a spoonful or two of ghee, the second of poll or 
capati, sugar and ehec wdth salads. The vegetables arc served 
with each course. The plate is not chans^ed during the dinner. 
In each course the principal dish, is served in the centre of the 
plate, the vegetables and curries (in cups) arc arranged on the 
right and on the left, the salads, a piece of lemon and ginger 
and some salt are served. In the more advanced communities, 
a table cloth, white or coloured is spread on the ground and the 
dishes arc placed on it. The people sit round it on stools and 
take their food from dishes placed on the ground. Some tvell- 
to-do families of the upper class have nowadays taken to dining 
on tables. 

The stimulants and narcotics in use in the district of Yavatmal 
in pre-prohibition days were fermented and distilled drinks. 
Intoxicating drinks were distilled from dates and raisins. But 
the chief alcoholic drink in use was the liquor made from the 
flavour of the mahnvd (Bassia LatifoUa) trees. To improve its 
flavour or colour, different varieties of fruits, flowers or herbs 
were sometimes added to the simple liquor. It was generally 
drunk in taverns and licensed booths. Except the high caste 
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classes, roughly speaking. The respectable customers 
The i eop e. come to the taverns and the poorer classes who were 

\\a/N\RcoTfcs. licpior as they come in an open space outside. Besides 

what was drunk publicly in the liquor shops, country-madv: 
spirits were consumed privately by some persons in their own 
houses. At public dinners of some low castes of Hindus, liquor 
was served to both men and women towards the close of the 
entertainment. 

Three preparations from hemp, bhang or ambSM {cannabis, 
■indiea), that is bluing, vdkiit and gmijd were in use. BhSng was 
made from the leaves, flowers and seeds of the plant, first baked 
over fire and then ground very fine. The intoxicating power 
depended to a great extent on the fineness of the powder. 
According to the taste and means of the consumer, dry rose 
petals, almonds, cardamoms, pepper and other spices were pound¬ 
ed and mixed with the powder. The whole was again ground 
with water or milk, sweetened with sugar and strained through 
a cloth and the preparation was ready to be taken. In the hot 
season and throughout the year on holidays and festivals bhcmg 
was generally drunk, but only a few people took it regularly, 
fn small quantities it had a cooling effect, is slightly intoxicating 
and simulftaneously causing a keen feeling for hunger. 

The dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which the 
resin had. not ]:)ecn removed is called gmjd. As a rule gdnjd 
smokers were to be found at temples or shrines, religious mendi¬ 
cants and a lower order of Brahmans being the main addicts. 
The plant \vashed four or five times, dried and mixed with 
tobacco was smoked in whiffs about every half hour by the 
addict. Its effects were sudden and strong. Opium used either 
as a drug or a narcotic was administered in several ways. It was 
rolled into a pill and swallowed or dissolved in water and drunk 
and smoked in a special preparation. 

Of the non-prohibited articles, tobacco, betel or areca nut, tea 
and coffee and such other drinks have become popular enough 
and are indulged in all over the district more in urban and less 
in rural areas. 

Tobacco is consumed in three ivays. It is chewed, it is smoked 
and it is taken in the form of snuff. The practice of chewing 
tobacco either plain or in combination with the bctel-lieaf, areca- 
nut and calcium is common among all, Hindus and Muslims, 
men and women. Tobacco is smoked in pipes or in bidis and by 
the more fashionable in cigarettes. Two kinds of pipes are in 
general use, the long-stemmed htikkd or hubble-bubble in which 
smoke is cooled as it is inhaled through water and the short 
almost stemless ciU'm where the smoke is sucked through a wet 
doth piece wrapped at its bottom. Tobacco to be smoked in 
the htikJm is known as guddkhu which is specially processed 
with molasses and water. It is used by a better class of people. 
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Women seldom smoke a pipe but among many working and CHAPTERS 
cultivating class women bidls are popular. Th^Pe^pie 

Tea from Assam,, Darjeeling and Nilgiri tea gardens and stimclanis 
blends and varieties of black tea of various brands and marks and NARcorir 
and their mixtures are in general use. Tea drinking has become 
very common in the middle class families and the artisan classes 
including mechanics, drivers and other manual workers. It has 
become a habit with the cultivating classes also. Tea with, milk 
and sugar is taken early in the morning and also in the after¬ 
noon. The elite drink it as a hot brew or infusion poured into 
a cup from a teapot adding milk and sugar to taste. The 
commoner usually has it as a composite drink while some have 
it as a decoction of tea powder, mixing pepper and dry 
or cinnameu in it to cure indigestion. Coffee also is making 
headway as an alternate drink and is particularly a favourite 
among those who come from South India. Cold drinks or 
sarbat are used casually, more on ceremonial occasions among 
the middle class families. Aerated waters are not now confined 
to towns alone., where tea, coffee, lassl and sarbat are available 
in tea shops and restaurants. Ovaldne and cocoa and Bournvita 
are also served if specially ordered. These are considered 
healthy drinks and are slowly entering the house-holds of the 
sophisticated as several baby foods. 

The' habit of smoking is spreading among the young even in 
schools and colleges to an alarming extent, in spite of the expert 
medical opinion that it tends to develop cancer. 

Holidays and religious festivals are great occasions for enter- Amisemkn-i's 
taiiiment. Various types of dancing activities generally of the 
nature of the folk dances are current among the people, the 
occasion for them usually being the various relieious festivals 
occurring mainly in the months of Smvana, Bhachapada and 
Phdlgiina, On the dark night of .(eighth day) and the 

day following are celebrated the festivals of Golzuldstaml and 
Dahikdld which are occasions for the display of the spectacular 
goph and tipii and the boisterous Kola and Govmdd dances. In 
the same month among Brahmans and other advanced classes, 
the occasion of the MmigaMganripujd aiffords an occasion to 
young women to dance a variety of folk dances known as 
'phiigdis, even elderly women joining in them with enthusiasm 
and abandon. On the bright fourth of Bhddrapada and after, 
come the Ganes and Gaurl festivals. In towns, at the public 
Gana]iati celebrations are held meld performances, hut in the 
villages the agricultural classes observe the Bhdradl Gann 
festival with singing, dancing and merry-making. In the same 
month w’-hen the Sim is in the thirteenth constellation of the 
Zod::ac called Hasta or the Elephant, girls unma'rried or newly- 
married give a typical semi-dance performance known as Hadgd 
or Bhondld and sing specially composed songs. Holt or Simgd 
festival declaring the advent of soring is spent in boisterous 
activities by the young males which include the performance of 
tamasd troupe. 
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Sdiiic (lances arc connected with religions ecstasy and fervour 
juul nor for giving expression to any aesthetic feeling. The 
dindl dance which devotees or bhajmns of the Vdrkarl cult 
engage in while going to a temple of Vithoba or taking part in 
a reiigious procession belongs to this kind. Another dance of 
this ecstatic kind die Mahalaksmi dance better known as 
g7/d«v7/- phiiiikfi(\ perhaps exclusively practised by the women of 
the Brahman C-oinmuniTy at the time of the worship of Maha- 
laksmi in the Inight half of Ahdna. 

Dancing and singing to the dance constitutes the social 
recreation of the Gonds who are known to be passionately fond 
of it. The [trincipal dance Is the karma dance in celebration of 
^;rInging the Icafv branch of a tree from the forest in the rains. 
Men and women form two long lines opposite each other with 
ihe musicians in the centre, advance and retreat alternatelv 
Itringing one foot forward and the other up behind it with, a 
similar mo\ement in retiring. At a mixecl dance, all the time 
they are dancing, they also sing in unison, the men sometimes 
d.nging one line and the women the next or both together. The 
songs are generallv erotic. 

In the rural areas, there arise a number of occasions for the 
cultivating classes to entertain themselves with folk songs, to be 
sung* indhidually or in groups. Of these Iclvjtl and pavddd 
songs, replete as they are with wit and humour and common 
sense form a popular source of entertainment of the village 
[)cople. There arc professional exponents of the art and a con¬ 
test between male Idvnl singers at a jatnl {fair) attracts many, 
hut it is the hlvm of the female dancer-ciniz-singer that really 
delights audiences. Folk songs known as bJmlen are sometimes 
sung to encourage reapers working in the field hut at the harvest¬ 
ing time, farmers sing special songs to enthuse, as it were, the 
bullocks TO tread the jovar ears. In the repertory of folk songs 
of the villagers may be included songs set in the ovi metre which 
are often sung by women early in the morning while grinding 
corn : auspicious songs such as suvasims sing at the Iialad and 
ghmm ceremonies at the marriage; or lullabies and cradle 

songs which are soothing songs sung to put a child to sleep : 
propitiatory songs sung to appease the wrath of deities like 
small-pox, plague etc ; dratyd or sones in praise of gods and 
goddesses and ukhdne which arc riddles set in rhymes and also 
ditties composed for the use of women to utter the husband's 
name in an involved and circumlocutory way. 

Bhajan, Bhamd, Gondhal Kirtanj Lalit, Tumhdi singing and 
Tamdsd are the other forms of community entertainrrient based 
on folk-sones found current in the district. Of these bhajan- 
singing, which aims at a religious communion to he achieved 
by chanting devotional sones in chorus, is widely popular. 
Occasionally bhajan saptdhas, non-stop sessions of bhajan- 
singing for seven days are held in well-known temples. The 
traditional topic of the spiritual uplift of man is delienated in 
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songs in hhanids delightfully spiced with humour, Gondhal is 
a semi-musical performance given by a professionali Gondhal! 
and his troupe in praise of gods and goddesses such as Malharl, 
BhavanT, Rama and other legendar}’' heroes. A kirtan is a 
musical discourse given hy a kirtankdr in which God and reli« 
gion are expatiated upon in prose and poetry. There is a ten¬ 
dency now-a-days to use the kl'ntan institution as a vehicle for 
spreading cultural and social ideas instead of purely religious 
ones. Lalita as the probable precursor of Marathi drama is a 
form of crude theatrical which has for its plot an incident from 
the Purdnas, Tumbdis are musical satires on social problems. 
Ta7ndsdy which is perhaps the most popular and alluring 
recreational activity in the rural areas, consists of a bdrz of five 
to seven artists of histrionic talent and musical skill. The 7idcyd 
(dancer) in an amateur Tamdsd troupe is generally a hoy 
dressed as a girl : in a professional tamdsd, a female dancer and 
singer is the centre of attraction. Gana, Gavlmi and vag are the 
principal components of a tamdsd and the ruling sentiment 
maintained throughout by means of dialogues and Idvzus is 
usually crude and sensuous humour leaning on the erotic side. 

Among the educated classes particularly in towns where High 
Schools and Colleges have been run for many decades, western 
games like cricket, football and hockey have become papular. 
Tennis courts are also to he found in some places where recrea¬ 
tion clubs have become fashionable, the membership being 
generally confined to Government officials, members of the Bar 
and the Medical Profession. Gymnasiums where exercises in 
Indian wrestling and malkhdmh are given are also rim in towns. 
Bouts are arranged at village fairs and prizes are given to those 
who show high proficiency. 

Cattle-racing in light cars, goading the animals to speed hy 
all possible means is a popular amusement of the cultivating 
classes in the district. Cattle races are held on the festival of 
Til Saitkrdztta at which two pairs of bullocks, yoked to a light 
chahdd: or cart, race against each other for a distance of half a 
mile or so, while the owners het on the result. Such contests are 
also held at different fairs and a number of frantic cartmen long 
for the day when they could take part in cart-racing. With the 
same spirit of contest, villagers enjoy fights between rams, cocks 
and buffaloes specially trained for the purpose. 

For the city-dweller, entertainment has to he of a more 
sophisticated type. Theatrical and circus comnanies as also 
professional troupes of acrobats, dancers, snake-charmers give 
their shows In towns from time to time. The cinema theatres are 
there in every town of the district where Indian films are exhibit¬ 
ed and occasionally American and English ones also. Libraries 
and reading rooms meet the needs of the literate and intellec¬ 
tuals seeking amusement in reading. So do the newsnaners 
from Nagnur and Bombay. Yavatmal has had its own ,weeklies 
also viz., Hari-hishor of which the late Mr. M. S. Aney was the 
A-1197—16-A 
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CHAPTERS, founder and soul and latterly Lokamat which instructed th< 
people . of Yavatmal more than it amused them. Some peoph 
learn classical Indian music, both vocal and instrumental anc 
practise it as a pastime. Concerts are occasionally held ir 
public halls. Many a house in the towns is equipped wit! 
harmonium, sitar, sdrahgi, dilruhd, and tabid. Radio sets ar( 
quite common not only in the towns but also in the villages 
The handy transistor has also invaded many a home. 


Recreational activities also include the hurdd parties arrangec 
by well-to-do landholders on their fields where friends are invitee 
and where concerts are held. Among children, dolls made o; 
clay, cloth and plastic are much prized. Sometimes theii 
marriages are celebrated with feasts and fire-works. Tag anc 
chase games such as dndhaU hosimblr, lapanddv are populai 
among boys of all ages. Games such as gup-ciip4vbdy surpdramhi 
z'dgh-bah'l are played in a team spirit. Games of gotyi 
(marbles) znd bhovm (top) are played with a keen sense of con 
test by boys ; bhdtukli (house-keeping), a g^jge or sdgargote a'nc 
pJntgdyd are essentially games played by girls. Games playec 
by the primary and secondary school boys are practically th( 
same as in any other district. Of these, the well-known majoi 
Indian games are dtyd-pdtyd, habaddl, kho-kho, Idiigadl, lagoryc 
and vitiddndu. 


Swimming and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the mo'nti 
of Sravana. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement wdth the olic 
and younsr in the open season, specially indulged in at the time 
of the. Makara Sankrdnt, The game of the pafdhga-ladhne oi 
kite-fighting consists in trying to cut the strings of each other"! 
kites high up in the sky. When the string of a kite is cut and r 
falls on the ground, it becomes the property of first person who 
can pick it up. For ’the purpose of this cutting, a special kind o' 
thread called mdnjd rubbed with pastes mixed with glass-dust ?i 
used to make it hard and sharp. 


Gurav-Josi- 

Bhumak. 


Social Life. Almost nothings of the Balutd system or the service of 24 kind 
Baluta System of village sen'ants now remains though a full description of it 
in Village. functioning appears in the old Yeotmal Gazetteer as mentione 
by Grant Duff. Among the highest of such was Gurav wh 
acted as a priest in the village temples of Mahadev and Maimt 
He was held in almost the same respect as the Brahman becaus 
he imitated all the v'ays of the Brahman, including display of 
sacred thread across his shoulder. There was the Josi wh 
officiated at various religious or semi-religious ceremonies, kej 
the calendar for ' the observance of festivals and pointed oi 
auspicious’days by means of the knowledge of astrology he ws 
supposed to piosSess.' But for him the village community woul 
he in the dark as regards the dates of festivals. The Bhuma 
was formerly the worshipper of village gods and deities and use 
to be generally' a Gond and was retained by the immigrai 
Hindus as having' a 'more intimate acquaintance with the deitii 
of ‘the soil, crop, forests and hills, to worship' these on. the 
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behalf and to ensure that the earth and ithe seasons should firfil 
their necessary functions in producing sustenance for mankind. 
He is now practically extinct. 

The Mahar was the village watchman. He was known as a 
kotwar in a few localities. He received from half a mraind to 
two maunds of jowar per plough of two bullocks and his food 
on four holidays. He patrolled the village at night and acted 
as a servant and messenger to the patel and often served as a 
referee on matters affecting the village boundaries. This was 
probably because the Mahars were residents of the country 
before the KunbTs came. 

x4nother duty performed by the Mahar was removal of the 
carcases of dead animals. “The flesh was eaten and the skin 
retained as wages for the work.” The Patel and his relatives, 
how'ever, sometimes made a claim to have the skins of their own 
animals returned to them and in some places, where half the 
agriculturists were kinsmen of the Patel, the Mahars felt and 
resented the loss. 

Another custom which occasionally obtained gave one quarter 
of the skin to the Cambhar and a half to the Patel. A third 
duty which fell into disuse long ago was the “opening of the 
grain-pits, noxious gas from which at times produced asphyxia. 
For this the Mahar received the tainted grain. The village 
Mahars also take the winding sheets of the corpses and the pieces 
of unburnt wood which remained when the body had been 
consumed.’’ 

The Cambhar repaired the shoes of the cultivators and the 
mot or the leather bag for drawing well water. This he did in 
return for the annual contribution, but later he was paid for new 
shoes and new mots. In many villages, the annual contributions 
were paid by only those villagers who had wells. The Cambhar 
would not, however, repair shoes of 'impure’ castes like the 
Mahars or Mangs but if they wanted a new pair of shoes, he did 
not inquire about their caste. 

The Mang was the village musician. He played music on 
festivals and made a proclamation in the village by heating the 
tom-tom. Such proclamations were made when the village was 
to he cleansed or the revenue realised from cultivators or for 
announcing the arrival of the vaccinator who was known to the 
people as “DevT-Doctor” or for the sale of attached houses and 
fields. He also castrated cattle in return for annual contributions 
of grain. Formerly he acted as the State hangman and his wife 
as the village mid-wife. 

The Nhavi (Mhali) was the village barber who shaved the 
villagers and carried the torch in wedding processions. In Wiin 
taluka, instead of the fixed contribution, he received 20 lbs. of 
grain for every man who had begun to have his shave. He 
shaved the cultivators once in a fortnight or a month using cold 
water and his wages having been fixed he is said to have done 
bis work in leisurely way. 
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The Warthi or washerman cleaned the clothes of the Patel 
and Pativan every day for which he got his food. He washed 
the clothes of other cultivators on festivals and at other times as 
required and received the ordinary contribution of grain. 

The PardhT or the Takankar used to mend the stone grinding 
mills by hammering the surface to roughen it when it was worn 
'•anooth. He was not found in all localities. 

Another village menial was the Fakir. In some parts of the 
district even some Hindus would not eat the flesh of animals 
unless their throats had been cut, while alive as in the Muslim 
usage. For this purpose the Fakir was employed, who went 
about from village to village to do the work. At the time of 
the jowar harvest, he sacrificed a goat on the threshing floor and 
was known as Munjezvar, because in pre-Muhammedan days, he 
cut off the goat’s head (-mimda). 

The Kumbhar or potter supplied earthen pots at festivals and 
marriages, giving four or five to each cukivator. At harvest 
time he also gave, each tenant a new vessel from W’^hich the 
labourers drank in the -field. In return for this, he received a 
basket of jowar pods at harvest. For making his pots he takes 
the dung of horses and the ashes from cooking stoves and gets 
his clay free from the village land. 

The Thcikii’r acts as the village bard and genealogist. FIc 
attends weddings and sings songs known as kavit in praise of his 
hosts and family. 

The villagers often engage a Haridds for the four rainy months 
{Cdtiirmdsd) who expounds or recites sacred hooks to them. He 
is often a piirdnik who, by discussion rather than by recitation 
or sermonising, gives lessons in Purdnas. 

Yavatmal has been known to be particularly progressive politi¬ 
cally, An association known as the Yavatmal District Associa¬ 
tion has been in existence there for the last sixty years which 
petitioned, memorialised, urged, passed resolutions and agitated 
for the removal of public wrongs and injustices and redress of 
public grievances. The public-spirited lawyers of Yavatmal, 
with their leader the late Shri M. S. Aney, who practised as a 
lawyer as a young man were in the vanguard. These grievances- 
or complaints pertained to the administration of the Revenue, 
Police, Forest and such other departments of the Government 
as also the Railways and Post and Telegraphs. Before a branch 
of the Indian National Congress became active and even distin¬ 
guished itself in the * Jungle Satydgraha^ on the initiative of the 
late Slid Aney, the Yavatmal. District Association was the only 
public body that carried on political agitation. This has made 
the district considerably politically conscious from the beginning 
of thk century. Shri Vasantrao Naik who hails from Pusad in 
the district has been the Chief Minister of Maharashtra State 
for well ove'r a decade. He has contributed immensely towards 
the enrichment of Public Life in the State and has sat a high 
standard of patriotic service. 
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Agriculture has been the main source of livelihood of chapter 4. 
people in the district. The old Gazetteer of Yeotmal. district j^gj-jculture 
stated about the same as under. “At every census about three and 
cjuarters of the population has been engaged in agriculture^ the irrigation, 
exact proportion in Wun District in 1901 being 79 per cent, 
which is a little higher than that obtaining in any other District 
in Berar. x4s per the census of 1901 Wun district had a total 
population of very nearly 467,000. Agriculturali labour then 
maintained 287,000 people, five-sixths of whom were returned as 
workers. Landholders and tenants numbered 80,000, less than 
one-half being workers ; and stock-breeding and dealing support- 
eci 7,500 people,, mostly workers.”* 

The percentage of people dependent on agriculture irfcreased 
from 79 per cent in 1901 to 85.30 per cent in 1961, an increase of 
6.30 per cent. This again shows the important role that agri¬ 
culture has for long played in the economy of the district. Of 
the nine categories of economic activities amongst which the 
working population of the district was classified at 1961 Census, 
the two categories, viz., cultivators and agricultural labourers 
engaged as many as 34.21 and 51.08 per cent of the total workers, 
respectively. Considering the division of working population 
into males and females under the class of agricultural labourers, 
the percentage of females was much higher, Le., 63.25 than that 
of males which stood at 41.68 per cent. Under the category of 
cultivators, the same distribution of males and'females in 1961 
was 36.02 and 31.87 per cent, respectively. This shows the 
higher proportion of agricultural labourers in the agrarian 
economy of the district. 

The following statement gives the distribution of workers, 
males and females, on the basis of the two important categories 
of economic activities for the district and that for the State as a 
whole in I96It: — 



Maharashtra 

Yeotmal District 

Cultivators 







Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males • 

Females 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Cultivators 

46-n 

40*69 

54-79 

34-21 

36*02 

31*87 

Agricultural labourers .. 

23*80 

18*12 

32*90 

51*08 

41*68 

63*25 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal District^ VoL A,, 1908, pp 45-46. 
t District Census Handbook^ Yeotmal^ 1961, p. 49. 
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CHAPTER 4. '‘Although the proportion of workers engaged in cultivation is 

-- less ill the district than that of the State, the proportion of 

Agr^^ature engaged as agricultural labourers is more than double 

Irrigation, in the district than the State average. For both taken together 
AGRicuLTURAL dic disti'ict hus a much larger proportion than the State average. 
Population. The proportions of both males and females engaged in agricul¬ 
tural labour are much higher in the district than those of the 
State a\^erage. These larger proportions are due to the land 
tenures, larger size of holdings and mainly to crop pattern 
■ dominated by labour intensive crops like cotton.”* 

“ The proportions of cultivators and agricultural labourers 
diifer considerably from taluka to taluka. The proportion of cuL 
tivators varies between 26.68 per cent for Yeotmal taluka and 
42.26 per cent for Wani taluka. The proportion for agricultural 
laoourers vanes from 40.68 per cent in Wani taluka to 56.23 per 
cent in Darwha taluka. Such wide variations within the district 
are due to the differences in the fertility of soils and resulting- 
cropping and land holding patterns. Talukas with larger areas 
under cotton have larger proportions of agricultural labourers.”'!" 

i:4\iNi-ALL. ^ is the rainfall that still decides the agricultural prosperity 
uf the district. On it depends the agricultural seasons and the 
various crops to be grown in particular season. About the rain- 
faii in the district round about 1908 and prior to it the old 
Gazetteer states—The average rainfall at Yeotmal for the 
2:5 years ending in 1906 was 40 inches, but for the last 11 years 
of that period it was only 33 inches. In 1892-1893 the fall was 
57 inches; and in 1899-1900, the famine year, only 17 inches. 
Rabi cultivation is said to have decreased partly because of the 
uncertainty of the rainfall in recent years. On the other hand 
it is said that a heavy rainfall would injure or even ruin cultiva¬ 
tion in some parts of the District, and that some villages in 
Pusad taluk formerly went out of cultivation from this cause, 
llie rainfall of the last 12 years has certainly been enough when 
it has come at favourable times. The 25 years’ average gives 
6 inches in June, 12 in July, 8 in August, 7 in September, 2 in 
October and less than 1 in each of the other months ” %. 

The rainfall usually taken into account is that which is 
received in the monsoon season which starts about the beginning 
of June and lasts till the end of October. The intensity of the 
rainfall is heaviest in August. The monsoon rainfall is, how¬ 
ever, not uniform all over the district. It varies from one taluka 
to another depending mainly on the natural features that cause 
for its availability. It increases from west to east. It is heaviest 
at Wani in the eastern region which gets an average of 1,125 mm. 
and lowest in Darwha in the western part, which gets 889 mm. 
of rain: while the central part of the district which comprises 
Yeotmal taluka gets 1,099.5 mm. 

* District Census Handbook^ Yeotmal District^ 1961, p. 49. 
t District Census Handbook^ 1961, p. 51. 

1 Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal District, Voi- A., 1908, pp. 12-13 
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About the dependability of ^ rainfall the District Census Hand¬ 
book of Yeotmal, 1961 states—“Mean rainfall at Pusad and 
Yeotmal is 928.88 mm. and 1,074.93 mm., respectively. The 
standard deviation is 231.39 mm. and 239.52 mm., respectively. 
Coefficient of variability is 24 92 per cent and 22.29 per cent. 
Rainfall reliability is measured by the coefficient of variability. 
Variability is, in fact, inverse to reliability. The degree of 
reliability at these two stat'ons in the district may, therefore, be 
said to be slightly high. 

Table No. 1 gives averages of rainfall and rainy days for 
64 years from 1901 to 1964 in the district. 
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As has been stated earlier the agricultural seasons in the dis¬ 
tinct as in other areas of the State, are susceptible to any change 
due either to heavy rainfall or to low rainfall. They are two, 
kharif and rabi. The pattern of crops that are grown in these 
seasons is generally the same at any time. However, it mainly 
depends upon the type of land, the crops that are cultivated in 
earlier years and above all the availability of monsoon rains and 
such other factors which the cultivators take note of for produc¬ 
ing certain crops in these two seasons. The district is pre¬ 
dominantly a kharif crop growing area. Kharif jowar, ground¬ 
nut, cotton and iur are the important crops of the kharif season, 
while the main crops of rabi season are wheat and gram. 

The sowing period of almost all the important kharif crops 
viz.j jowar, groundnut, cotton, and iur starts after one or two 
monsoon showers and practically ends in the middle of July. 
The harvesting of kharif jowar is generally done between the 
third week of December and the first week of January and that 
of groundnut from the last week of September to the middle of 
October. The cotton crop is harvested from October to Decem¬ 
ber and tur between January and middle of February. The rabi 
crops, viz,y wheat and gram are usually sown between the 
middle of October and the first week of November, and between 
the third week of September and the first week of October, res¬ 
pectively. Wheat is harvested in March and gram between last 
week of February and the middle of March. 

The parent material all over the district is Deccan trap. The 
soils which are derived from the Deccan trap vary in their 
characteristics according to their location in the respective 
catchments. While the deep black soils occupy the low lying 
areas, the brownish soils, comparatively coarser in texture occur 
on the higher elements of relief. The reddish browm coarse 
textured soils locally known as barad or murmad occur at still 
higher elevations. The medium black soil which is the pre¬ 
dominant type occurs extensively in different parts of the dis¬ 
trict and differs considerably in depth and fertility from the 
typical alluvial black soils of the Wardha valley. The reddish 
brown soils of lighter type occur mainly in Kelapur, Darwlia 
and Wani tahsils. 

In 1908 the fields in the district were classified, not as having 
particular kinds of soil, but as having productive capabilities of 
so many annas as compared with the sixtten-anna quality. 
Three defects, common all over the district, were then noted. 
They were, (1) a mixture of nodular pieces of limestone (chim^ 
khadi), (2) a sloping surface (idarwat)] and (3) excessive admix¬ 
ture of sand (walsa^. 

Some terms are in common use among the cultivators of the 
district. Thus, black soil is known as kali. It is sometimes 
called gawhali or gawhari, if the land is suitable for wheat. 
This type of soil is very fertile. Red soil is known as tambadi 
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or sometimes tambari and soil of a light colour is pandhari. 
Soil, containing nodules of limestone is called chtmkhadi or if 
the limestone is very excessive hharki. Soils which are found 
on the hills are generally called bardi. Sometimes such soils are 
also known as murmad as the muram sub-soil is quickly reached 
in it. Low-lying land retentive of moisture is sometimes called 
lavan and the light soil halki. 

Some typical soil profiles were examined in the district. The 
analytical data and the profile description of those samples are 
given below. 

TABLE No. 2 

Analysis of Soil Profiles in Yeotmal District 


Place 

Phase 

Depth in 
centimetres 

Description 

(I)' 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Yeotmal 

Shallow 

0—22*5 

Very dark brown clay; blocky; 
slightly hard ; cracks visible. 



below' 22*5 

Disintegrated munim. 

Pusad 

Deep 

0—22*5 

Dark brown clay; cloddy ; hard ; 
lime nodules present throughout 
the profile. 



22*5—43*0 

Do. 



45*0—75*0 

Do. 



below 75*0 

i Disintegrated muYum 

Pusad 

Very deep 

[ 0—22*5 

Very dark brown clay ; cloddy ; 
hard; full of lime concretions; 
concretions increasing with 
depth. 



22*5—60*0 

Do. 

1 

] 


60*0—90*0 

Vei^ dark grey clay; blocky; 
slightly sticky; vertical cracks 
upto 90 cm. 



90*0—125 

Black clay; sticky; plastic; 
blocky ; full of lime nodules. 



below 125 

Disintegrated murum. 


The soils in the district are slightly alkaline in reaction, clay- 
loam in texture, and contain calcium carbonate to an appreci¬ 
able extent. The divalentions constitute more than 90 per cent 
of the total exchangeable bases. Chemical analysis of the soils 
in Yeotmal district is given below. 
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Available 

KzO 

gms. 

Per cent 

(13) 

28-0 

22*0 

21-0 

O « O (NJ 

S ^ 

ill 

20-0 

18-0 

1 _ 

27-0 

Total N. 

Per cent 

(II) 

0-04 

0-04 

0-04 

Ex.Na. 

4-K 

Per cent 

(10) 

"'■■'1 

1-0 

2- 5 

1- 5 

2- 0 

3- 0 

4- 0 

5*0 

6-0 

Ex. Mg. 

m. e. 

Per cent 

(9) 

o ooo cpoocp 

do cN’-lob choNOcb 

Ex. Ca. 
m.e. 

Per cent 

(8) 

43-0 

36- 0 

32-0 

25-0 

37- 0 

41-0 

41-0 

43-0 

fT C! 

O <u __ 

O ^ 

a jri 

O £ 

1 

3-0 

8-0 

9-6 

7-0 

7- 4 

6-4 

8- 2 

81 

Clay 

Per cent 

(6) 

O COOOCA 

/ 

Silt 

Per cent 

(5) 

^ ONir\Os COC'^OOtTs 

. 4J 

CO d 

of o ^ 

W 

r * 

h D-e 

0-26 

0-26 

0-27 1 

0*28 

0-30 

0-30 

0-36 

0-36 

PH 

(3) 

8-5 i 

8-5 

8-5 

8-5 

8-6 

8-8 

8-8 

8*8 

Depth 

(2) 

0—225 

0—22*5 

22*5—45-0 

45*0—75*0 

0—22*5 

22*5—60*0 

60*0—90*0 

90-0—125*0 

(1) 

: 
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The following statistical information illustrates the fact that 
cultivation has been extending rapidly ever since 1853. How¬ 
ever, owing to the lack of a survey and to changes in the 
boundaries of the district exact statistics cannot be given for the 
first 27 years. Figures for Pusad taluka are not available, but 
conditions in that taluka were very similar to those elsewhere. 
The area of the old Wun district in 1880-81 and in 1904-05 was 
almcst exactly 2,500,000 acres. The area occupied for cultiva¬ 
tion was just over 1.100,000' acres in the former year and just 
over 1,800,000 acres in. the latter. Cultivation extended by 
700,000 acres in 24 years, at the rate of over 2^4 per cent a year. 
According to the statistics given in the original Settlement 
Reports, cultivation in the different tahsils extended at rates 
varying from F/4 to 1% per cent a year for the twelve years 
ending in 1874. About the state of cultivation as prevailed in 
1808 the old Gazetteer of the district says as follow—“The 
total area of the District is 3,332.788 acres, or 5,183 square miles. 
Out of this total 5 per cent is considered incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion : 3 per cent is set aside for village sites, grazing and similar 
purposes, or is taken up with roads, tanks or rivers, 23 per cent 
is forest; 66 per cent is already occupied and under cultivation : 
and only 3 per cent remains unoccupied but available for culti¬ 
vation. The soil of this 3 per cent is so poor that its average 
assessment is under two-and-a-half annas, while that of the 
occupied land is eight annas. It is necessary for the general 
welfare of the country to maintam much of the forest and in 
fact the forest soil is also mostly poor ; but it is a question now 
under consideration whether the pasture land which forms C 
class forest should be disforested and given out for cultivation. 
Such forest occupies 637 square miles, or nearly 12 per cent of 
the district. It is clear that apart from some such change culti¬ 
vation in the district cannot extend much further. The land 
occupied for cultivation in the whole district during the last five 
years has been on an average 2,176,609 acres. Out of this nearly 
10 per cent was left fallow, juari had 43 per cent, cotton 27 per 
cent, tiir 6 per cent, til, wheat, linseed, and gram 2 and 3 per 
cent, each, and miscellaneous other crops 5 or 6 per cent. There 
are less than 11,000 acres of irrVated land in the divStrict, that is 
only about half per cent. Chillis occupy about 20,000 acres and 
vegetables—chiefly brinjals, onions, and sweet potatoes—12,000, 
rice takes about 6,000 acres, tobacco 4,000 and sugarcane 500. 
There are 40 acres of indigo. Double cropping is almost 
unknown ’k 

The pattern of land utilisation in the district as based on the 
averaees for three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60 shows that the 
district had 54.51 per cent as total gross cropned area and 22.76 
per cent as forests. The barren and u'nculturahle land was 5.83 
per cent, while permanent pastures covered 2.90 per cent of the 
total eeoeranhical area. The proportion of Pet area sown to the 
total eeograDhical area f54 11 per cent) in the distrct was lower 
than the average for the State (57.69 ner cent) as the area under 
forests was proportionately higher. Though it is not possible to 
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Study the changes in land utilisation over sixty years it may be 
noted that there is very little possibility to extend the scope of 
cultivation to any remarkable degree. The old Gazetteer of the 
district also observed the same thing. 

Amongst the food crops, jowar with 36.09 per cent of gross 
cropped area ranks first in the district. Pulses, chief of which is 
tiir, cover another 12.42 per cent and wheat 2.74 per cent. Rice, 
bajri and sugarcane are produced on a very small scale and 
occupy only 1.29, 1 39 and 0.03 per cent, respectively. The ratio 
of areas under food crops to non-food crops in the district is 
55:45. Amongst the non-food crops cotton is the principal crop 
and occupies 38.52 per cent. Oil-seeds cover 6.01 per cent of the 
gross cropped area. Groundnut is an important oil-seed and 
occupies 56 per cent of the area covered by oil-seeds. 

The following table No. 4 presents the classification of total 
geograph’cal area under different categories: — 
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The district then contained close upon 1,093 square miles of 
forest that is 23 per cent of the total area. The forest were 
divided into three groups called A, B and C classes. A class 
forest were fuel and fodder reserves. Their total area was 525 
square miles. B class forest were purely fodder reserves and 
their total area was 31 square miles. C class forest were primari¬ 
ly pasture land and its area was 537 square miles. Table No. 5 
gives the statistics of forest area in Yeotmal district during the 
years 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

TABLE No. 5 

Forest area in Yeotmal District during the years 1966-67 and 

1967-68 


(In Hectares) 


1 

(0 

Reserved j 

Prote 

cted 

1966-67 

(2) 

1967-68 

(3) 

1966-67 

(4) 

1967-68 

(5) 

District Total 

2,89,431 

2,89,314 

18,894 

18,894 

Revenue 





Forest 

2,89,431 

2,89,314 

18,894 

18,894 


TABLE No. 5— contd. 


(In Hectares) 


(I) 

Un-classified 

Total 

. 1966-67 

(6) 

1967-68 j 

(7) 

1966-67 

(8) 

1967-68 

(9) 

District Total .. 

76,716 

76,716 

3,85,041 

3,84,924 

Revenue 

76,716 

76,716 

76,716 

76,716 

Forest 


•• 

3,08,325 

3,08,208 


The principal forest products comprise timber and firewood. 
The minor forest produce included bamboo, grass, temburni 
leaves etc. Table No. 6 gives the statistics of major and minor 
forest products in Yeotmal district during the years 1966-67 and 
19 ^ 7 - 68 . 
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The provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Floldings Act, 1947, were applied to the 
district in 1960 and work of consolidation of holdings was start¬ 
ed in the same year in Ycotmal tahsil. The scheme aims at 
mutual exchange of small and scattered fragments of holdings 
and to make the land holdings as compact as possible. Up to 
end of March 1963, execution work in respect of nine villages 
was completed covering an area of 10,787 acres with 581 hold¬ 
ings. This work was temporarily suspended since September 
1962, as the Record of Rights was not up-to-date. 

The standard areas specified as minimum necessary for profit¬ 
able cultivation under the Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act are as follows; — 

(i) Dry crop lands—3.0 acres. 

(ii) Bagait lari lands—0.5 acres. 

All plots of land, less in area than the standard area, are 
treated as fragments and their transfer except to holders of 
contiguous plots is prohibited. 

With the passing of the historic resolution by the Indian 
National Congress in its Nagpur session, the pattern of agricub 
tural economy in the country, on the basis of co-operative farm¬ 
ing was affirmed. This encouraged the Bhoodan as well as other 
social workers in this district to think in terms of co-operative 
farming. As a result, 51 co-operative farming societies were 
formed. Thus, the co-operative farming movement got an 
impetus and organisation of co-operative farming societies was 
undertaken while distributing Government U' class land to the 
landless labourers. 

In the collective type of farming societies, the major portion of 
the land is acquired by the society on lease, while in joint farm¬ 
ing societies, only the right to cultivate the land for a specific 
number of years (which is generally 5 years) is acquired by 
executing an agreement with the members. Thus, in the collec¬ 
tive farming, the land belongs to the society, while in the joint 
farming societies it belongs to the members themselves but is 
pooled together for joint cultivation. 

The members of both the types of societies participate in farm 
operations, and if necessary employ casual labour, as per prevail¬ 
ing market rate. 

In the collective farming societies, profits are distributed 
among the members on the basis of wages .earned by them after 
appropriating a portion of net divisible profit to the reserve fund, 
payment of dividend on shares and contribution to various other 
funds. In the joint farming societies, profits are distributed 
among the members on the basis of land pooled by them for 
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joint cultivation {for which land revenue payable to Govern¬ 
ment is taken as the main basis), as well as wages earned by 
them, after allocating a portion of net availabe profit to fthe 
reserve fund payment of dividend and contribution to other 
funds. 

The Teotmal district has the largest number of co-operative 
farming societies in the State of Maharashtra, the number being 
156 societies as on 30th June 1965, and 161 as on 3Lst March 
1966. Besides joint and collective farming societies, these 
societies include 5 grmn pariwar societies, which undertake similar 
agricultural operations. The classification of these societies is 
given below: — 


Particulars 

1963* 

1964 

1965 

19f6 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Joint farming societies 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Collective farming societies 

74 

103 

143 

148 

Gram parizvar societies 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Federation of farming societies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

86 

115 

156 

161 

The following statement 

gives the staitistical information of 

the co-operative collective and joint farming societies: — 

- 

Particulars 


1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Joint farming societies 


6 

6 

7 

Collective fanning societies 


74 

103 

143 

No - of members— 





Joint farming 

.. 

102 

102 

120 

Collective farming .. ,, 

.. 

1,248 

1,810 

2,389 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital— 





Individual members 


47,965 

71,040 

84,245 

Government 

.. 

1,17,500 

1,22,825 

1,51,800 

Reserve and other funds 

.. 

1,974 

2,695 

3,315 


* Position as on the 30th of June in respect of every year. 
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Particulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Borrowings 

1,50,414 

1,97,975 

6,64,881 

Working capital 

3,17,853 

3,94,535 

9,04,241 

Production (value) 

1,64,102 

1,09,625 

3,15,643 

Sales 

1,87,557 

1,31,888 

2,71,413 

Net Profit ( + ) or Loss (—) 

—63,627 

—66,606 

—3,07,050 

Cost of inanagement 

20,907 

25,358 

73,536 


Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Area under command* 

5,872-398 

(14,511) 

7,296-893 

(18,031) 

8,831-058 

(21,822) 

Land brought under cultivation* 

4,428-884 

(10,944) 

6,678-128 

(16,502) 

7,780-493 

(19,226) 

The information regarding the gram parivivar societies 
below: — 

, is given 

Particulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

No. of societies 

5 

5 

5 

Membership 

62 

62 

62 

Share capital (Rupees) 

630 

630 

630 

Reserve and Other funds (Rupees) 

82 

82 

82 

Borrowings (Rupees) 

20,762 

49,562 

46,662 

Working capital (Rupees) 

21,474 

50,274 

47,374 

Net Profit (-h) or Loss (—) (Rs.) 

—7,142 

—7,142 

—1',241 


Out of the total cultivabfe land of 7,780.493 hectares (19,226 
acres), only 2,642.599 hectares (6,530 acres) were utilised for 
agricultural, production. The total yield received during the 
year 1964-65 amounted to Rs. 3,15,643 as compared to Rs. 1,09,625 
of the previous year. Out of the 150 co-operative farming socie¬ 
ties (excluding the 5 gram pariwar societies) as on 30th June 
1965, five societies earned profit to the tune of Rs. 10,818 while 
74 societies sustained losses amounting to Rs. 88,461, and the 
remaining 71 had neither profits nor losses. 

One of the most important problems of farming societies is 
the non-availability of adequate and timely finance. The District 
Central Co-operative Bank is hesitant to finance these societies at 
the same rates which they have declared under the crop loan 
policy for the individual members of agricultural credit societies, 

# Figures in hectares, and those in brackets in acres. 
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because of weak financial position of the farming societies. Simi¬ 
larly, the L^aiid Development Bank is not in a position to advance 
long terms loan, unless the land held by these societies is mortgag¬ 
ed to it which is not possible because while allotting land to them, 
Government had imposed a condition that the societies will not 
create any charge on the land without Government’s prior 
consent. 

The members of the societies arc landless labourers who are 
illiterate and, as such they are not ade(|uately equipped to under¬ 
stand the technique of co-operative farming, maintenance of 
accounts, etc. 

In order to improve the working of these societies, a revitalisa¬ 
tion programme has been prepared in consultation with the 
Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Maharashtra State, and is being implemented. 

Ghatanji and Digras development blocks have been 
selected as pilot projects for co-operative farming. They 
are , expected to serve as models to other areas in the 
district. The projects are being implemented in 10 villages in 
each block. Ten co-operative farming societies have been 
organised and registered in each of the above two blocks. Gov¬ 
ernment financial assistance in the form of land development loan 
and subsidy for the construction of godown-eu/m-cattle sheds as 
aliSO the share capital contribution, and subsidy for management 
expenses have been granted to all the societies in the project 
area. Two independent Extension Odicers (Farming), have been 
appointed one each in the above two pilot blocks, to inspect the 
working of these societies. 


Financial, assistance granted to these societies up to 30th June 
1965 as also up to 31 st March 1966 is as under: — 


Purpose 

(1) 

Amount of 
assistance 
upto 

30-6-1965 

(2) 

Amount of 
assistance 
upto 

31-3-1966 

(3) 

Land development loan .. 

Rs. 

3,91,950 

Rs. 

4,55,950 

. Godown-r7/77z-cattle shed loan 

2,10,000 

2,73,750 

Government share capital contributfon 

I,54.fi00 

1,63,525 

Subsidies for — 

Management 

72,856 

93,301 

Seed and manure 

39,508 

39,508 

Land development 

39;395 

39,395 

Godown-c7/?7/-cactle shed 

70,000 

91,250 

Total subsidies 

2,21,759 

2,63,454 

Grand Total 

9,78,509 

11,56,679 
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With a view to solve the difficulties of the co-operative farming 
societies, and to provide them with necessary supervision and 
guidance and also to mobilise public opinion in favour of co¬ 
operative farming societies, a federation of all the co-operative 
farming societies and lift irrigation societies was registered in 
the year 1962. On 31st December 1966, 66 societies were affiliated 
to the federation. Every member society has to contribute 
Rs. 25 as annual contribution to the federation. Besides, the 
State Government contributes Rs. 2,000 every year as subsidy for 
management expenses. 

There are only two co-operative lift irrigation societies in this 
district one at Hatla in Umarkhed^ block in Piisad tahsil and the 
other at Digras in Darwha tahsil. The area under command of 
these societies is 171.992 hectares •(425 acres). 

The following statement gives information regarding the mem¬ 
bership, share capital, reserve fund, etc., of the two irrigation 
societies: — 


Particulars 

(I) 

30-6-1963 

(2) 

30-6-1964 

(3) 

30-6-1965 

(4) 

No. of societies 

2 

2 

2 

No. of members .. 

50 

50 

50 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Shave Capital 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Reserve and other funds 

50 

50 

30 

Borrowings 

60,001 

60,001 

60,299 

Net Profit ( + ) or Loss (—) 

—6,199 

—6,532 

— 17,771 

Working capital 

90,051 

90,051 

90,349 

Income from services 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Hectares 

FTcctares 

Hectares 

Area under command 

171*992 

171*992 

171*992 


(425 

(425 

(425 


Acres) 

Acres) 

Acres) 


The important food crops grown in the district include jowar, 
wheat, rice, hajri, gram and <tur. Among non-food crops cotton 
and groundnut are the most important. What follows is the 
description of various stages of cultivation till harvesting of 
each crop. The pests and diseases to which these crops are 
susceptible are described separately. Tahsil-wise area and 
outturn of cereals in the district from 1957-58 to 1965-66 is given 
in table Nos. 7 and 8. 
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Since 1908, jowar has remained the most widely cultivated food 
crop of the district. Though cotton is more profitable than any 
other crop, jowar which occupies a larger area, is also quite im¬ 
portant. Its long stalks, karba^ form the chief fodder supply, 
and the chaff, kiitar, is also given to cattle. Generally, a culti¬ 
vator to some extent devotes a larger area to jowar depending 

upon the size of the family for which he must provide food. 

The average area under jowar for five years ending 1908 was 
9,37,000 acres. The same decreased to 5,72,606 acres during the 
period of five years ending with 1965-66. Sometimes jowar and 
mug are sown mixed together, ordinary proportion being eight 

parts of jowar to one of mug. One reason for sowing the two 

crops together may be that the leaves of mug drop off and serve 
as manure to jowar. Besides this, 7nug is an important food- 
grain itself. In 1908, over a dozen varieties of jowar were grown 
in the district. The old Gazetteer however does not mention 
the names of the jowar varieties sown in those days. 

Formerly, the cultivators in the district used to burn their old 
karhiy jowar stalks, just before sowing the new crop because it 
was said that the new crop would not grow till the old one had 
been destroyed. This practice increased the difficulty of getting 
fodder at the 1899-1900 famine, and has been given up from 
that time. 

Selected seed of jowar or the improved suoner jowar seed is 
generally sown in the 2nd and 3rd week of July. Sowing is 
almost always done by means of a light treble drill, tifmi. 
Formerly, in some parts of the district, branches, generally of 
bahJiul wood, were tied to the back of the 'tifan to cover the seed 
with soil ; this was called phasati. In other parts the light plough 
which was known as wakhar, but which when thus used was 
called rasni followed the tifan for the same purpose. Jowar is 
generally weeded twice with a light bullock hoe, daura, and once 
by hand. Jowar is not sown as a rahi crop in the district. 

Now-a-days for getting high yields hybrid jowar is grown in 
the district. CHS-1 and CHS-2 are the two hybrid varieties. 
Of these CHS-1 is mostly suited to the irrigated summer tracts. 
Its duration is 90 to 100 days. It is a dwarf variety with long 
ears and creamy white bold grains. The other variety, viz., 
CHS-2 has a duration of 115 to 120 days and is taller than CHS-1. 
In areas where late rains are likely to damage the already mature 
ears of CHS-1 because of its short duration, the CHS-2 variety 
gives better results. Both these hybrid varieties are suitable for 
grain production rather than fodder production because of their 
high grain to straw ratio. 

A uniform and level piece of land with good drainage is select¬ 
ed and brought to fine tilth by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
ings. Farmyard manure or well-rotted compost is applied 
before the last ploughing. Lastly, sowing is done when there is 
enough moisture in the soil. About 11 pounds of seed are 
required per acre. The seed is drilled not more than 4 centi¬ 
metres deep in row^s 45 centimetres apart. For a kharif crop it is 
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sown before July and in areas where heavy rains are received in 
September. Immediately after germination, the gaps, if any, are 
filled up by hand dibbling. The crop is thinned out 3 or 4 
weeks after germination to retain one plant afte'r every 4 to 6 
inches in a line. 

For rainfed areas nitrogen at the rate of 33 pounds per acre 
and potash at the rate of 31 pounds per acre give better result. 
For irrigated area, nitrogen at 50 to 60 pounds per acre and 
phosphoric acid at 55 pounds per acre are applied. 

Where shoot fly is serious, application of 1.5 grams of phorate 
per metre of the row length at the time of sowing controls the 
pest effectively. 

Bajri is generally grown in areas having moderately dry 
climate and rainfall ranging from 7 inches to 40 inches. It is 
entirely a Izliarif crop and is sown after the first showers of mon¬ 
soon. It can grow even on soils 6 to 9 inches in depth. The 
land is prepared by harrowing it two or three times in April and 
May. After the first showers of monsoon one more harrowing 
is given. The seed is drilled in the second fortnight of June. 
Prior to sowing compost manure is applied to land. About two 
hand-weedings and two intcrculturings are given to the crop. 
The crop becomes ready for harvestine towards the end of 
October when it is reaped with a sickle dose to the ground. 
After two days the stalks are bound into bundles and stacked 
near the threshing floor. 

The ear heads of grain are then removed and stacked in the 
threshing floor where they are trampled under the feet of 
bullocks. After this winnowing is done by taking advantage of 
a gentle breeze. 

Nowadays, for assured high yields, hybrid bairi is grown in 
the district. However, it is produced on a small scale. About 
3j/a to 4^ pounds are sown per acre. The hybrid seed is sown 
5 centimetres in depth keeping the distance of about 45 to 60 
centimetres (18 to 24 inches) between the two rows. At the 
planting time, 30 pounds of nitrogen and 50 pounds of phos¬ 
phoric acid per acre are applied. If potash is recommended for 
the soil, 30 pounds per acre are given. Under irrigated condi¬ 
tions more nitrogen is applied. About 100 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre in two equal split doses are given. To keep the 

grasshopper and other pests away from the crop, 12 kilograms 

of 10 per cent BHC are sprayed in a hectare after a fortnight of 
germination of the crop. Rats which cause heavy damage to 
the crop can be killed by poison baiting with zinc phosphide. 

Wheat, gahtij is the most important spring or rahi crop, the 
average area under it during the five years ending 1908 being 

71,000 acres. On good black soil, with a fairly heavy rainfall, 

wheat is more profitable than cotton, but it is not profitable on 
light soil or with a poor rainfall. People sometimes plough up 
A-1197—18-A 
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a cotton crop which has failed through an untimely break in the 
rains, and sow wheat or some other rabi crop instead. Formerly 
wheat was largely grown in parts of Pu?ad and in Yeotmal 
tahsil below the ghats. By 1908, the kinds of wheat mostly grown 
were kathi^ hansi and haiira. Kathi-hzxA, red and bearded wheat 
was much the most common. Bt/zz^i-white and softer variety, 
was grown to a less extent, and only on good soils. Haura-hzxA, 
white and bearded type, was grown least of all. Kathi and bansi 
varieties of wheat are still produced in the district. However, 
the Agriculture Department has recently recommended Hy-65 
as the improved variety of wheat. Wheat is sown in the first 
fortnight of October with a two or three coultered seed drill 
with a distance of 12 to 18 inches between the rows. Before 
sowing, the land is brought to fine tilth by ploughing and two 
to three harrowings. Suitable beds are prepared and the first 
irrigation is given 21 to 30 days after sowing. The number of 
irrigations vary from 4 to 10. Two or three interculturings are 
also given. The crop takes about five months to mature and is 
ready for harvest by March. The plants are cut close to the 
ground, tied into bundles and brought to the threshing floor. 
After it is completely dried, the seeds are threshed either by 
beating with sticks or under the fee^* of bullocks. Irrigated 
wheat is grown alone and rotated with cotton, groundnut, jowar, 
etc. Dry wheat is grown year af^er y(‘ar in many places ^ or 
rotated with cotton, jowar, bajri, kodra^ gram, etc. The dry 
crop is sometimes sown alone or nu’xed with safflower, linseed or 
gram. 

Compared to the State average, the district has a very low pro¬ 
portion of area under rice. Of the four tabsils in the district 
Piisad tahsil occuoied the highest gross cropped area, viz., 2.09 
per cent, under rice and Darwha the lowest, 0.77 per cent in 1961. 

Rice grows well in warm and moist climate. It requires 
higher rainfall and can stand higher temperature than atiy 
other cereal. After the first showers of monsoon or even prior 
to it seeds are sown in specially prepared seed beds and allowed 
to grow till the end of the first week of Inly when the seedlings 
are removed and transplanted in the fields having ample water. 
The crop becomes ready for harvest from October to December. 
It is cut close to the ground, tied into bundles and carried to the 
threshing floor where it is allowed to dry before threshing. 
Threshing is done by beating the bundles against a log of wood 
or even a stone. After paddy, pulses like kir^ gram and wal are 
grown in the lands havine sufficient moisture. The improved 
varieties of rice sown in the district are E.B.-17, Sidtgurmatia 
X-22, etc. 

A number of pulses are grown in YeotmaT district, the 
chief among them being gram, tiir, mug and udid. The minor 
ones such as math, horse-gram, lakh, v,a\ chavaU are also 

grown. The pulses covered an area of 2,26,296 acres during 
1965-66. Table Nos. 9 and 10 give area and outturn of pulses 
in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66, 


A-1197-~I8-B 
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In 1908 gram was one of the important spring crops. It then 
covered an area of about 40,000 acres. During the subsequent 
period of twenty years its acreage increased but at a slow rate?^ 
than the increase witnessed in the level, of general cultivation. 
In 1963-64 it was grown on an area of 9,325 hectares. 

Gram is mostly a rabi crop. It is grown after the monsoon 
rains cease. The sowing is done in the month of October. It 
can be produced on a variety of soils from the heaviest clay to 
the lightest loam. Generally on rich soils gram is grown as a 
single crop and on light soils it is a mixed crop. When it is 
cultivated on black soil as a dry crop, the field is made ready by 
September or even in the first week of October. The crop is 
drilled in October when the moisture in the land is most suitable. 
Sometimes gram is taken as an irrigated crop. The irrigated 
crop requires about four to eight irrigations. Gram takes about 
five months for harvesting. The irrigated crop is also grown 
between October an^ February. Thus, gram is always a rabi 
crop. It is not damaged by September-October heat. In the 
early stages before the flow^ering of the crop, the tender tops of 
the shoots are plucked off. This helps to render them strong 
and bushy and increase the outturn of grain. Both the foliage 
and the green grains are used as vegetable. The grain may be 
eaten green, boiled or parched. Its pulse is used in the prepara¬ 
tion of many types of dishes. 

About the cultivation of iur, the old Gazetteef of the district 
has to say as follows^ 

Tur occupies an area less only than juari and cotton, it is 
shown in the returns as having more than 1,20,000 acres, but 
this is probably an over-estimate. It is always sown together 
with cotton, but the proportion of tur sown is decreasing in 
order that there may be more space for cotton, which is a 
more profitable crop. Tur is an important grain food 

Tur is still an important pulse crop in the district. In 1963-64 
tur occupied an area of 44,354 hectares. It is a hardy crop and 
resists drought to a remarkable degree. Tur is sown mixed with 
cotton or bajri. It can be grown on medium moist soil and 
lightest as well as heaviest soils. It is genera,lly sown in June- 
July along with other crops and is ripe for harvest by February 
or March. It requires the same general tillage as the principal 
crop. The seeds are dropped into the furrows through one 
furrow seed drill. In the month of February or March, the crop 
is cut close to the ground and carried to the threshing floor 
where it is allowed to dry. After some days the plants are 
beaten with long sticks to break open the pods. 

The green pods of tur are eaten green or boiled. The yellow 
split pulse is made into porridge and is also mixed with other 
vegetables. 


1, Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, 1908, p. 107. 
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Tttr C-II, E-B-38, and Hyderabad 48 are the improved strains 
recommended by the Agriculture Department for the district. 

A variety of oil-seeds are grown in the district. The acreage 
under oil-seeds in 1965-66 was 79,816. Groundnut, sesamum 
and safflower were important among edible oil-seeds whereas 
linseed, castor seed and niger-seed were important among non¬ 
edible oilseeds. Table Nos. 11 and 12 give area and outturn of 
oil seeds in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 
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1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 

1957-58 

1959-60 

(1) 

Yeotmal 

Darwha 

Pusad 
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Total 

oil-seeds 

(9) 

OcOOO -^OCNO C3SOCO 

sOCslvOvO 0NCX3O 

C<^ 00^ fN, O — OOCO 

Castor 

(8) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 

21 

10 

2 

Linseed 

(7) 

197 

244 

192 

186 

25 

67 

35 

37 

73 

259 

93 

Mustard 

(6) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

15 

Rape 

(5) 

. • • • 

Sesamum 

(4) 

^ *— vrscNj o^ — cAO^m 

! csisOocN 

i 

Groundnut 

(3) 

1,841 

1,021 

1,564 

1,443 

7,877 

4,979 

4,696 

* 4,656 

1,686 

1,316 

1,447 

Year 

(2) 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Yeotmal 

Darwha 

Pusad 
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Amongst oilrseeds groundnut is the most important one. In 
1961, it occupied 56 per cent of the area covered by oil-seeds. 
The other oil-seeds of some importance are sesamum and lin¬ 
seed. Groundnut occupied 3.77 per cent of the gross cropped 
area in the district in 1961. Taking into account tahsilwise area, 
Darwha tahsil with 9.64 per cent had the highest area under 
groundnut crop in 1961, and Wani tahsil had the lowest area, 
0.45 per cent only. In 1963-64, groundnut occupied an area of 
21,026 hectares. 

Groundnut is usually produced as dry crop in kharif\ season. 
It can be grown on light sandy soil, well drained sandy loams 
and good alluvial loams. The land is ploughed and harrowed 
twice before the monsoon. One more heavy harrowing is given 
after the first showers. The seeds are sown with four coultered 
drill in June-July. One or two WTedings are given. The flower¬ 
ing starts after about two months and in about four months, the 
crop is ready for harvest. Harvesting includes pulling the plants 
up by roots with the help of light pick. The pods are pulled 
out by hand either in the field or at home. The dry plants serve 
as food for cattle. The oil-cake also serves as a highly con¬ 
centrated food for cattle. It is also a useful manure for sugar¬ 
cane. The Department of Agriculture has recommended AK- 
12-24 as the best suited improved variety of groundnut for the 
district. 

Sesamum, til, is generally grown in kharif season. It gives 
best return on light sandy loams. The field is brought to fine 
tilth by ploughing and by giving two or three harrowings before 
monsoon. The seeds are sown broadcast in rows. As the seeds 
are small, they are mixed with ash. sand or manure before sow¬ 
ing to secure even distribution. The crop is thinned out and 
intercultured twice, and is also hand-weeded. Sesamum takes 
about four months to ripen. When the crop is ready for harvest¬ 
ing, the plants are cut 2-3 inches from the soil. The plants are 
then collected in bundles and allowed to dry. The seed pods 
split open, and the seeds arc separated by beating the plants 
against the ground. 

Oil is extracted from the seed in oil ghanis. The oil-cake left 
after the extraction of oil serves as a very good concentrated 
cattle feed. 

Linseed, ahhi, is grown on light alluvial soils and black cotton 
soils. The land is prepared by ploughing and harrowing it by 
the end of September. The sowing is generally done in October 
with seed drills. The crop becomes ready for harvesting in the 
month of February when the plants are uprooted or. cut at the 
base. The threshing and removing of grains is done in the 
same way as is done in case of sesamum. 

Fibres occupied an area of 8,26,258 acres in Yeotmal district 
in 1965-66, A little over 98 per cent of this was accounted for by 
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cotton. Other fibres grown include sann-hemp (Bombay-hemp) 
and ambadi (Deccan hemp). Table Nos. 13 and 14 give area 
and outturn of fibres in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 

TABLE No. 13. 


Area under Fibres ( Tahsil-wise ) in Yeotmal District from 

1957-58 TO 1965-66 


(In Acres) 


Tahsil 

Year 


Cotton 

Sann 

Hemp 

(Ambadi) 

Deccan 

Hemp 

Total 

Fibres 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 


1,35,956 

1,068 

1,351 

1,38,375 


1959-60 


1,38,601 

1,206 

1,070 

1,40,877 


1961-62 


1,47,621 

1,230 

1,144 

1,49,995 


1963-64 


1,55,243 

1,225 

1,192 

1,57,660 


1965-66 


1,58,232 

1,349 

1,577 

1,61,158 

Darwha 

1957-58 


1,65,029 

399 

1,394 

1,66,822 


1959-60 


1,76,579 

354 

1,514 

1,78,447 


1961-62 


2,00,942 

477 

1,778 

2,03,197 


1963-64 


2,08,456 

617 

1,892 

2,10,965 


1965-66 


2,09,188 

558 

1,727 

2,11,473 

Pusad 

1957-58 


1,47,181 

2,181 

1,388 

1,50,750 


1959-60 


1,43,532 

1,846 

1,579 

1,46,957 


1961-62 


1,47,090 

1,517 

1,549 

1,50,156 


1963-64 


1,57,163 

1,383 

1,'532 

1,60,078 


1965-66 


1,68,799 

1,255 

1,225 

1,71,279 

Kelapur 

1957-58 


1,49,725 

896 

1,189 

1,51,810 


1959-60 


1,48,463 

959 

1,116 

1,50,538 


1961-62 


1,55,296 

801 

1,219 

1,57,316 


1963-64 


1,71,403 

822 

1,116 

1,73,341 


1965-66 


1,64,912 

885 

1,148 

1,66,945 

Wani 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 


98,807 

89,977 

1,11,128 

1,16,963 

1,13,794 

675 

609 

662 

552 

409 

1,278 

1,135 

1,093 

1,101 

1,200 

1,00,760 

91,721 

1,12,883 

1,18,616 

1,15,403 

District Total 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 


6,96,698 

6,97,152 

7,62,077 

8,09,228 

8,14,925 

5,219 

4,974 

4,687 

4,599 

4,456 

6,600 

6,414 

6,783 

6,833 

6,877 

7,08,517 

7,08,540 

7,73,547 

8,20,660 

8,26,258 
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TABLE No. 14. 

Outturn OF Fibres ( Tahsil-wise ) in Yeotmal District from 

1957-58 TO 1963-6+ 

(In tons) 


Tahsil 

Year 


Cotton* 

Sann 

Hemp 

(Ambadi) 

Deccan 

Hemp. 

Total 

Fibres 

(» 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 



114 

122 

236 


1959-60 


4,641 

54 

36 

4,731 


1961-62 


16,754 

T47' 

102 

17,003 


1963-64 


79,358 

146 ' 

106 

79,610 

Darwha .. 

1957-58 



M8 

126 

174 


1959-60 


9,854 

36 

118 

10,008 


1961-62 


'51,154 

43 

119 

51,316 


1963-64 


93,252 

59 

169 

93,480 

Pusad 

1957-58 


,, 

234 

112 

346 


1959-60 


8,010 

165 

88 

8,263 


1961-62 


44,550 

112 

86 

44,748 


1963-64 


70,215 

104 

85 

70,404 

Kelapur .. 

1957-58 



108 

106 

214 


1959-60 , 


8,285 

114 

100 

8,499 


1961-62 


39,537 

97 

74 

39,708 


1963-64 


87,586 

86 

99 

87,771 

Wani ' 

1957-58 



81 

99 ! 

180 


1959-60 


4,017 

54 

101 

4,172 


1961-62 


35,530 

59 

85 

35,674 


1963-64 


67,144 

66 

123 

67,333 

District Total 

1957-56 



585 

565 

1,150 


1959-60 


34,807 

423 

443 

35,673 


1961-62 


1,87;525 

458 

466 

1,88,449 


1963-64 


3,97,555 

461 

582 

3,98,598 


^ Figures in bales, 1 bale == 392 lbs. 
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Since the last quarter of the nineteenth century, cotton has 
occupied an important place in the economy of the district. 

The prosperity of the district largely depends upon cotton. 

The average area under cotton during the five years ending 
with 1908 was about 598,000 acres. The chief variety then 
grown in the district was bani which had a fairly long staple 
and was classed at mills with middling American- Later on 
Vilayati or Kate Vila\ati variety of cotton was introduced. This 
\'ariety of cotton hacl a short staple, and so did not provide as 
good a thread as Bani, hut it was very hardy and prolific. This 
Vilayati variety could do w^ell with littTp rain, used to lipc 
quickly, and gave four or five pickings or even more, whereas 
Bani variety of cotton only gave two. The cotton was called 
Vilayati because it was then introduced into Berar from outside, 
probably from Narmada valley to Khandesh and from Khandesh 
to Berar. The word kata, thorn, was applied to this cottdn 
because there was a point like thorn on the pod and on the seed. 

Cotton can be grown all over the district, even on light soils. 
However, it does well on deep black soils. The preparatory 
tillage consists of deep ploughing. This deep ploughing though 
sometimes is needed every year it is done once in three or 
four years. Otherwise surface ploughing or harrowing with the 
zvakhar, is alone done. It is needed chiefly to remove the stalks. 
kade, of the last crop, such stalks in the case of cotton being- 
called parhatya, and in the case of jowar phan or dhas, A 
large number of cultivators in the district still use dung of cattle 
as the only manure for the crop. However, the propaganda by 
the Panchayat Samitis, Zilla Parishad and the technical person¬ 
nel of tie Agriculiture Department has induced the cultivators 
to make xise of fertilisers, such as. Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and 
Potash. Nowadays Buri-147, Biiri-394, A.K.-235 and A.K.-277. 
varieties of cotton are produced in the district. The staples of 
Buri-r47. A.K.-235 and A.K.-277 are 32/32', 28/32 and 28/32 

inches in length, I’cspectivelv. 

Formerly cultivators used to obtain cotton-seed either from a 
steam ginning factory, or from a hand gin. In some places it 
was chiefly sahukars, moneylenders, who kept hand gins. Apart 
from this, no general effort was made to obtain good seed. Now, 
Government has established seed farms to provide improved 
seed to farmers. 

Some cultivators try to sow just before the beginning of the 
rains, but it is more usual to sow after one or two showers. The 
Mrig Nahshatra, which generally corresponds fairly closely with 
the middle of June, is commonly considered the proper time for 
sowing. The seeds are washed in cowdung and water, or earth 
and water, to keep them from sticking together. They are 
dropped through a bamboo tube, sarta which is trailed behind a 
wakhar. It is a common practice all over the district to drill so 
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many rows, tas, of cotton and then one of tur. There are generally 
from ttvelve to tweniy-five rows, of cotton to one of tur, A 
cotton field is, thus, divided into long narrotv strips of cotton 
with lines of tur, which is a thick bushy plant higher than that 
of the cotton, between them. Tt is, however, considered every- 
wdiere that sowing of cotton and jowar in turn would be most 
advantageous. Sometimes in the third year also groundnut crop 
is produced in the same land where cotton was growm. 

Cotton has lo be weeded again and again, the exact number of 
time.s varying greatly. Most of the weeds, especially those bet¬ 
ween the rows, are removed by hoes drawn by bullocks, at first 
by a small hoe called daiira and later, as the cotton grows higher, 
by a larger one called dhunda. Such hoeing is generally done 
about five times. The weeds that spring up actually in the rows 
must be removed by hand. This is locally known as nmdane, 
and is usually done twice. Generally women are employed to do 
this work. The tveeds are removed from the rows of cotton with 
a klmrpa, a small sickle with the outer edge sharpened instead 
of the inner : and at the same time the cotton plants are thinned 
out to a distance which varies from six to twelve inches depend¬ 
ing upon the fertility of the soil. Rains in October or Novem¬ 
ber cause heavy damage to the crop. Hotveyer rains at that time 
nre very rare in the district. 

The first cotton picking, zvecha, is generally made in the 
beginning of November. The cultivators as in the case of 
liarvesting of other crops begin on an auspicious day. • The 
junnber of pickings vary but are generally about five. In 1901 
inckiiig was done about eleven times over a great part of Berar. 
The pickings succeed each other at intervals of a fortnight till 
the beginning of February. The second and third pickings yield 
the maximum quantity of cotton. Picking is done almost entire¬ 
ly by women. Formerly payment was made by the amount 
brought by each worker being divided into so many parts and 
one part whichever the worker may choose being given to the 
picker. The number of parts then varied according to the state 
of the crop. Nowadays, however, labourers are paid in cash. 

There is far greater variation and uncertainty about the 
outturn. The quantity actually produced varies according to 
seed, soil, and season. The estimates of outturn in 1908 as 
recorded in the old Gazetteer of the district varied from 150 to 
500 pounds per acre. The most common were from 175 to 200 
pounds per acre. 

A bumper crop on good land might give more than twice as 
much. No standard outturn was then officially fixed for the dis¬ 
trict. However special official estimates at various times during 
40 years ending 1908 made the average outturn of Berar, that 
for a 12 anna crop, 320 lbs. of uncleaned or (at 26 per cent) 83 lbs. 
of cleaned cotton an acre. The standard or normal outturn for 
the Central Provinces was then 100 lbs, of cleaned cot^ton an acre. 
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In case of the improved varieties recommended by the Agricul¬ 
ture Department the outturn of cotton per acre varied from 500 
to 525 ibs. 

Formerly there was no assurance to the cultivators for the 
better return for produce. The cultivators used to take their 
cotton at intervals to the market or a ginning factory where the 
business was controlled by the moneylenders and trading com¬ 
munities. At present, cultivators sell their produce in the 
regulated markets, represented by the agriculturists, and get 
more competitive rates for the crop. The number of travelling 
trading agents and the middle men who formerly played an im¬ 
portant part in the cotton trade of the district has considerably 
reduced due to the establishment of the regulated markets. The 
markets have assured a remunerative price to the cotton culti¬ 
vator. 

The condiments and spices grown in the district mainly 
include chillis, turmeric, coriander and garlic. Of these, chilli 
crop is most important. The following table Nos. IS and 16 
give acreage and outturn of condiments and spices from 1957-58 
to 1965-66 in the district. In what follows is the description of 
important condiments and spices which are produced in the 
district. 
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TABLE No. 16 

OuTXURN OF Condiments and Spices ( Tahsil-wise ) in 
Yeotmal District prom 1957-58 to 1963-64 


(In tons) 


Tahsil 

Y’ear 

ChUlk 

Ginger 

Turmeric 

Total 

condiments 
and spices 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 

500 



500 


1959-60 

175 



175 


1961-62 

27! 



271 


1963-64 

602 



602 

Darvvha 

i957-58 

381 



381 


1959-60 

247 



247 


1961-62 

378 



378 


1963-64 

455 

I 


456 

1-usaJ 

1957-58 

253 

1 

33 

287 

' 

1959-60 

206 



206 


1961-62 

243 


1 

243 

1 

1963-64 ..i 

1 

1 

352 



352 

1 

Keiapur 

1957-58 ..| 

292 



292 


1959-60 

165 



165 


1961-62 

376 


1 

376 


1963-64 

569 

! 


369 

VVaui 

1957-56 

255 


9 

264 


1959-60 

305 



305 


1961-62 

1 257 



257 


1963-64 

445 



445 

District Total 

1957-58 

i 

1,681 

1 

42 

1,724 


1959-60 

1,098 



1,098 


1961-62 

1,527 



1,527 


1963-64 

2,423 

1 


2,424 


Chillis are grown all over the district. It can be seen from the 
table that the area under this crop since 1957-58 has remained 
the same with the exception of the years 1959-60 and 1961-62 
when it reached a low acreage. The chilli crop in the district is 
grown both as an irrigated as -well as a rainfed crop. The seed¬ 
lings are first grown on well prepared and raised seed beds in 
June and are transplanted in the field after about a month. 
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Before transplanting the seedlings the land is well prepared by 
harrowing and ploughing. Chillis thrive well on black as well 
as medium black soil. Green chillis are ready for plucking from 
September onwards. If required, green chillis are harvested 
three to four times in a month. Red chillis are picked four to 
five times during the whole season which usually lasts till the 
end of December. The irrigated crop lasts longer than the un¬ 
irrigated one and its yield is also higher than that of imirrigated 
crop. Lawangi and dhohali are the two main varieties of chilli 
crop grown in the district. 

Next in importance is coriander. The total area under this 
crop in the district in 1965-66 was 151 acres. In that year the 
crop was mostly grown in Wani, Kelapur and Yeotmal tahsils. 
It thrives well in black clayey and red loamy soils. It is growm 
])Oth for its seed, dhane, and green leaves, kothimbir. For 
vegetable it is grown at any time of the year, but when raised 
for seed it is sown in September. The soil is prepared in the 
same way as for jowar with which it is cultivated. Tlie seed is 
usually drilled in the soil after some rows of jowar. The crop 
becomes ready for harvesting after about three to four months 
when it is uprooted and brought to the threshing floor and 
stocked. Threshing is done by trampling under the feet of a 
I earn of oxen or by beating with sticks. The crop is geiieralh; 
cultivated for its seed and to a small extent for its green leaves 
which are widely used as vegetable and for flavouring many 
dishes. 

It is cultivated on a very small area in the district. In 1965-665 
it occupied an area of 134 acres. Of this acreage Darwha and 
l^iisad tahsils accounted for 50 acres and 38 acres, respectively. 
Generally this crop is grown alone and always as a cold weather 
and irrigated crop. The crop gives best returns in well drained, 
jnoderately clayey loams and black soils, Tlie garlic bulb is 
separated into small bulbs which constitute the main. These 
bulbs are broadcast in October in specially prepared beds. Such 
beds are suitable for giving irrigation. The crop is weeded two 
to three times. It requires irrigation at intervals of 10 to 12 
days. The crop becomes ready for harvesting after about 5 
months when it is either uprooted by hand or with a very light 
pick-axe. Garlic is extensively used as a condiment or a spice in 
chutney. \'egetables, curries and pickles. 

Drugs and narcotics grown in the district include tobacco and 
betel-leaves. Tobacco is grown in Pusad, Kelapur and Wani 
tahsils while beteUeaves in Darwha and Pusad tahsils only. 
The following table No, 17 gives the acreage and outturn of 
drugs and narcotics in various tahsils in the district from 1957-58 
to 1965-66. In the case of tobacco the total acreage has shown a 
considerable reduction in 1957-58; it accounted for 156 acres, 
while the same dropped down to 42 acres in 1965-66. Though 
grown on a small area the area under betel-leaves has increased 
from 37 acres in 1957-58 to 49 acres in 1965-66. 
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TABLE No. 17 
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and 
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Drugs and 
Nx\RCOTICS. 


Area and Outturn of Drugs and Narcotics i(TAHsiL-\ViSE) 
IN Yeotmal District From 1957-58 to 1965-66 

___[ tons, j 


Tahsil 

(!) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel- 

leaves 

(4) 

I’otal 
Drugs and 
Narcotics 

(5) 

J 

Outturn of 
Tobacco 
(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 

; 1 
i 


1 



1959-60 .. 

1 

i 





1961-62 .. 

1 





1963-64 .. 


. . 

• * 



1965-66 .. 

j 


., 

Not available. 

Darwha 

1957-58 .. 


6 

6 



1959-60 


32 

32 


■ 

1961-62 


19 

19 



1963-64 .. 


42 

42 


- 

1965-66 .. 


21 

21 

Not available. 

Pusad , 

1957-58 .. 

65 

31 

96 

12 


1959-60 .. 

37 

19 

56 

6 


1961-62 .. 

61 

26 

87 

10 


1963-64 .. 

41 

32 

73 

5 


1965-66 .. 

6 

28 

34 

Not available. 

Kelapur 

1957-58 ,, 

8 


8 

2 


1959-60 .. 

3 


3 

1 


1961-62 .. 

5 


5 

1 


1963-64 .. 

1 


1 



1965-66 .. 

1 


1 

Not available. 

\\'ani 

1957-58 .. 

82 


82 

19 


1959-60 .. 

76 


76 

20 


1961-62 .. 

50 


50 

8 


1963-64 .. 

43 


43 

8 


1965-66 .. 

35 


35 

Not available. 

District Total .. 

1957-58 .. 

156 

37 

193 

33 


1959-60 

116 

51 

167 

27 


1961-62 .. 

116 

45 

161 

19 


1963-64 ,. 

85 

74 

159 

13 


1965-66 .. 

42 

' 49 • 

91 

Not available- 












Tobacco, tambakhu^ thrives well on rich alluvial soils. The 
seed is sown in specially prepared seed beds by the end of June. 
The seedlings then are transplanted in August. Before trans¬ 
planting, the land is brought to fine tilth by harrowing and 
ploughing it. The crop requires liberal manuring. The crop 
has to be carefully protected from the caterpillars. The crop 
also requires hand weeding and interculturing. After about two 
months from the time of transplanting, the tops of the plants 
are nipped oiff leaving good leaves on them. The crop becomes 
ready tor harvest when the leaves become slightly hard and 
yellow in appearance with brownish spots. After harvesting, the 
leaves are dried and tied into small bundles. 

This is a garden crop and requires sustained ejfforts throughout 
the year. It thrives well in clayey and alluvial soils. Such soils 
should be well drained and should have a good depth. Betel- 
leaves require abundant supply of water throughout the period 
of its cultivation. Cool, moist and shady conditions help its 
vigorous growth. This shade is often provided by the trees or 
plants, such as, shevri, pangefm^ etc., on which the betel-leaves 
climb. The vines are planted in October with cuttings obtained 
from the best shoots ol the older plants. The young vines are 
trained to support themselves on the above mentioned trees 
planted for the same purpose. The former are tied to the latter 
by means of sedges. The leaf-picking starts at the end of the 
second year from plantation. The vines continue to bear even 
for twenty years if they are properly maintained. The cultiva¬ 
tion of betel-leaves, on the whole, is very costly and requires 
strenuous efforts and adequate financial resources as well. 

The area under sugarcane crop has expanded considerably 
during recent times. It has increased from 523 acres in 1957-58 
to 1,180 acres in 1965-66. Of the five tahsils of the district sugar¬ 
cane is mostly grown in Pusad, Darwha and Kelapiir tahsils. 
Of these three sugarcane producing tahsils, Pusad stands first. 
In 1965-66 with 7^1 acres under sugarcane, Pusad tahsil alone 
occupied about 63 per cent of the total area under this crop. 
The following table gives tahsibwise acreage and outturn of 
sugarcane in the district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 

The crop can be grown on various types of soils ranging from 
lighter to heavier ones. In the district, how^ever, it is grown on 
medium, well drained and black deep soils. The factor influen¬ 
cing its cultivation is the availability of ample supply of water as 
the crop is entirely an irrigated crop. The land is first brought 
to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing. It is then divided into 
suitable fmrows so as to facilitate irrigation. Water is let into 
the furrows and when the soil is wet, sets from selected ripe 
sugarcane stumps are put in with proper spacing and pressed. 
The planting is usually done in January-February. The crop 
takes about twelve months for harvesting and requires intensive 
efforts. Heavy doses of green manures as well as chemical ferti¬ 
lisers are essential At the time of harvesting sugarcane is cut 
close to the ground and carted to the crushing yard. 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No. 18 

Agriculture ArEA AND OUTTURN OF SuGARCANE ;(TaHSIL-WISE) IN 

and Yeotmau District from 1957-58 to 1965-66 

Irrigation, 

Sugarcane. 




1 ahsil 

Year 

Area 

Outturn 



[in acres] 

[in tons] 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 

38 

3i 


1959-60 

22 

17 


1961-62 . 

30 

23 


1963-64 

25 

•J T 


1965-66 -J 

46 

Not available. 

Darwha . . ,, .. ! 

1957-58 

107 

108 


1959-60 

118 

i 0:5 


1961-62 

172 

173 

• 

1963-64 

196 

219 


1965-66 

212 

Not aA’ailable. 

Pui-ad 

1957-58 

243 

220 


1959-60 

366 

370 


1961-62 

494 

i 05 


1963-64 .. 

60(» 

>3o 


1965-66 

741 

Not liable. 

Kfclapur 

1957-58 

63 

hl.i 

! 

,1959-60 

: 

.7/ 


1961-62 

; 50 

42 


li963-64 

; !07 

72 


1 1965-66 

■ 128 

: Not available. 

Wani 

! 1957-58 

j 

1 72 

5 65 


1959-60 

i 

• 83 


1961-62 

72 

i 

72 


1963-64 

56 

62 


1965-66 .. .. 

53 

Not available. 

District Total 

1957-58 

.523 

484 


1959-60 

658 

632 


1961-62 

818 

■ 415 


1963-64 .. .. 

984- 

911 


1965-66 / . 

• / 1,180 ^ 

Not available. 
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Fruit cultivation on a commercial basis is a recent activity in 
the district. The table No. 19 shows the area under fruit treeb 
since 1957-58. About its cultivation in the past, tiie old 
Gazetteer of the district says that, “ very little fruit is grown in 
the district. There are one hundred and sixty acres of guavas, 
red and white : eight of plantains, fifty of oranges, and three of 
sour lime, all irrigated. There are also certain number of mango 
trees and groves in the fields Though the area has gradually 
increased since then it cannot be regarded as a substantial 
achievement. In 1965-66 the area under guavas was 136 acres, 
under bananas 547 acres, under sweet oranges 365 acres, under 
papaya 177 acres and under mangoes 760 acres. The cultivation 
of grape fruit is recently introduced in the district and occupied 
about 49 acres of land in 1965-66. 
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Guava, peru, is mostiy grown in Darwha and Pusad tahsils. 
It requires black fertile soil. Guava trees can be growni both by 
propagation and also by grafts. However, for quality fruit, 
grafts of selected trees are planted. Planting is done in pits 
which arc lS"x20' apart from each other. Before planting the 
soil is well prepared and pits are filled with farm-yard manure. 
Frequent irrigation is essential in the dry season. Inter-crops, 
such as. vegetables are usually produced for a couple of years 
between the rows of guava'trees. Guava tree starts blossoming 
after about three ^Tars. 

The cultivation of banana is also mainly concentrated in 
Darwha and Pusad tahsils. Of the total acreage of 547 under 
banana in 1965-66, the two tahsils occupied 230 acres and 196 
acres, respectively. The banana crop requires medium light soil 
having good drainage. Before planting the suckers, the field is 
hroughr to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing it. The land 
is then nianured. After a few showers of monsoon in June good 
selected suckers are planted in rows at a distance of about four 
and a half feet from one another. The rows are first marked 
with shallow furrows. The crop requires frequent irrigation 
especially In dry season. Bhusaval or basarai variety is 
mainly planted in the district. Timely irrigation and manur¬ 
ing, as also the cutting of the leaves help in giving the best 
return. Top dressing with oil-cake and ammonium sulphate in 
the fourth and the seventh months from planting is necessar 5 ^ 
The plants mature after about 12 months. Banana is harvested 
when the fruits get rounded. 

Growing mango trees in groves is not a common practice in 
the district. Very few cultivators have big groves of mango 
trees. Generally the seedlings raised from mango stones are 
planted on bunds along the border of the fields in pits of 3 cubic 
feet each. The pits are filled with good soil and manure. For 
quality fruit, however, grafting is resorted to. Cloudy weather, 
gusty winds and severe cold cause florescence to shed and 
reduce the yield considerably. Ripe mangoes are relished by 
all, while raw mangoes are used for preparing pickles, chutney, 
etc. 

The vegetables grown in the district include onion, brinjal, 
hhendi, sweet-potato and cabbage. Of these, onion, brinjal and 
bhenSi are more important. Vegetables are grown in almost all 
the tahsils. However, the total acreage under vegetables, as can 
he seen from the table No. 20, is not very considerable. 



TABLE No. 20 

Area Under Vegetables (Tahsil-Wise); in Yeotmal District From 1957-58 to 1965-66 


I 
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TABLE No. 20— contd. 

Area UNDER Vegetables (Tahsil-wise) in Yeotmal District From 1957-58 to 1965-66— contd . 
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Onion, kanda, a tuber vegetable is grown in all the tahsils of 
the district. However, its cultivation is concentrated in Darwha, 
Pusad and Kelapur tahsils. Of the total acreage of 1046 under 
onion, in 1965-66 these three tahsils occupied 330, 210, and 226 
acres, respectively. Onion is an irrigated crop usually produced 
in soft black loam soil. The seedlings are first grown on raised 
seed beds in September and then transplanted in October- 
November. Before transplanting the land is ploughed and 
pulverised thoroughly and irrigated. Compost manure and 
phosphate are generally applied to the crop. 

The bulbs are ready for harvesting in about three months. 
Onion is used in various dishes. Its long leaves, pat, are also 
used as vegetable. 

Brinjal, vangi, occupied 913 acres in 1965-66. It is grown in 
all the tahsils of the district. Of the total acreage under this 
crop, Darwha and Pusad occupied 247 and 197 acres, respectively. 
It is one of the most important vegetable crops in the district. 
Though it is sometimes grown as a rain-fed crop, vangi is mainly 
an irrigated vegetable crop. The seeds are first sown in seed¬ 
beds just prior to the monsoon showers. After about one 
month the seedlings become ready for transplanting. The 
seedlings are planted in rows which are about two feet apart. 
The brinjal plants begin to bear from October. The summer 
brinjal crop is planted in January and begins to bear from the 
end of March. 

Bhendi is grown all over the district. In 1965-66 it occupied 
484 acres. Of this acreage, Pusad accounted for 202 acres and 
Darwha 134'acres. Generally the crop is grown in kharif 
season. It thrives well in medium black types of soils. It 
gives best return in temperatures ranging from 77° to 88°F. 
and the rainfall roundabout 80 inches. The seed is either 
drilled or dibbled at a distance of 12 to 15 inches in the row. 
Sowing is done either in July or in February. The crop requires 
irrigation at intervals of 8 to 10 days. After about two months 
the first tender fruits are harvested. The fruit is used as 
vegetable. 

Though grown all ove'r the district sweet potato, ratali, a root 
vegetable is mostly produced in Darwha and Pusad tahsils. The 
crop thrives on a variety of soils. It can be grown on the lightest 
sandy soil and also on loams. Sweet potatoes are usually grown 
during the cold season and under irrigation. The land is first 
brought to fine tilth hy ploughing and harrowing. It is then 
made into ridges and furrows. Cuttings or sets with three nodes 
are planted on both the sides of the ridges. It is ready for har¬ 
vest in about six months' time. Both red and white varieties of 
ratali are grown in the district. Ratalis are eaten green, boiled 
or roasted. Its leaves are used as green fodder. 

Live-stock has an indispensable role to play in the rural economy 
of the district. Most of the agricultural activities in the district 
till today are carried by the draught animals. Its significance 
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has not dwindled with the growing mechanisation of agriculture 
by the introduction of oil-engines and electric pumps for irrigat¬ 
ing the land, tractors and other ploughing machines, winnowing 
fans and other harvesting machinery. 

■ In 1906 1907, the district possessed 160,000 bulls and bullocks. 
The agricultural cattle then increased in every tahsil. The 
increase varied from 9 per cent in Darwha to 45 per cent in 
Kelapiir. The names of cattle breeds prevalent in those days 
included ghatode or ghatache, gangthadi, gawahne, warhadcha 
and khandeshi. The ghat and ganga bullocks were bred in the 
hilly area near Mahur pargana. These bullocks were strong, big 
and heavy animals useful in ploughing. The warhadcha or true 
Berari bullocks were smaller but sometimes faster. Khandeshi 
bullocks were brought from Akola tahsil. They were said to be 
big but not strong, and to be liable to disease of the hoofs. 
Cultivators were also to- some extent fond of the colour of the 
bullocks, especially bullocks bought for fast road work. Thus, 
red bullocks were popular in Pusad, while in Digras white breed 
was liked better, and in Wun lakhabondha or red bullocks with 
white faces were preferred. Berar bullocks were said as a rule 
to be better than those found outside the province. A variety of 
cattle were available at the large fair at Wun in March. The 
value of a bullock then varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. The class 
ordinarily used for field work cost from seventy to hundred 
rupees a pair. 

Bullocks were castrated, ihesne, at any time after two teeth of 
the second set had come, that is to say, at about three or four 
years of age. Bullocks were generally first harnessed to a plough 
in their fourth year and used to do full work in their sixth. It 
was thought necessary to have one pair of bullock for five tifans, 
that is, for eighteen or twenty acres. 

About the cows and buffaloes the old Gazetteer has to say as 
follows^; — 

“ As a rule cows are kept for breeding only, and all their 
milk goes to their calves ; but cow’s milk is thought good for 
children and invalids and is sometimes drunk by well-to-do 
people or made up into ghi. Generally people of the higher 
castes drink buffalo’s milk, and people of low castes goat’s 
milk. A good cow costs from Rs. 20 to 30. Both the price 
of a cow and the cost of feeding it have risen a great deal in 
the last fifteen years. The District was reported in 1906-1907 
to contain 242,000 cows. 

“ She-buffaloes are kept foT their milk. Male buffaloes are 
occasionally used for ploughing but are generally thought use¬ 
less except for breeding. They are commonly allowed to die 
from neglect. The returns show 108,000 she-buffaloes, but only 
6,000 male buffaloes in the District. A cow-buffalo gives from 
one seer to as much as nine seers a day. Two and a half or 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal Districty VoLKy 1908, pp. 114—16. 
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three seers are ordinarily given. The price of a cow-buffalo 
varies greatly but is often from Rs. 60 to 80. Some wander¬ 
ing castes have great numbers of buffaloes. As far as the 
records are reliable, it seems that during the settlement period 
the number of cows and cow-buffaloes increased by about 50 
per cent in Kelapur and Darwha talukas, decreased by 23 per 
cent in Yeotmal taluka, and was almost stationary in Wun and 
Pusad. ’’ 

The horses about 100 years ago numbered 6,500. Most of them 
were employed on the mail and tonga services between Dhaman- 
gaon, Yeotmal and Darwha. They were mainly used for travel 
during rainy season when the roads were mostly impassable for 
carts. Sometimes a few Rohillas used to ride on their money- 
lending rounds. In each of the towns there were one or two 
Kathiawar ponies worth about Rs. 200. Ordinary ponies varied 
in value from Rs. 20 to 75. A government stallion was kept 
in the district from 1885 to 1891 in the hope of improving the 
breed, but people made so little use of it that it was later on 
removed. 

The goats and sheep about the same time were 116,000 and 
45,000, respectively. Goats were kept by all castes, though their 
milk was only drunk by the middle and lower castes. Muham- 
medans and many Hindus ate their flesh. Country blankets 
were made of sheep’s wool. 

The present agricultural activities also to a very large extent 
depend upon the plough, bullocks. Nowadays the district is the 
home tract of the gaolao breed which is preferred by the farmers 
in Vidarbha. Below given is the summary of live-stock census 
in the district for the last two cattle censuses taken in 1956 and 
1961. 

TABLE No. 21. 

Live-stock Statistics* in Yeotmal District 
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Animals 

( 1 ) 

Live-stock Census 

1956 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

Total cattle 

7,17,129 

7,12,684 

Used for breeding .. 

7,075 

2,254 

Total males 

2,65,231 

2,72,502 

Cows in milk 

98,069 

77,402 

Total breeding cows 

1,59,429 

1,70,218 

Total females over 3 years 

2,59,995 

2,50,821 

Total young stocks 

1,91,903 

89,361 


* District Statistical Abstract of Yeotmal Districty 1964-65, Bureau of Eco^iomics 

- 7 Oj _ j /-Y _. - 71 /r 7 . . r . 
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TABLE No. 21— contd. 

Live-stock Statistics in Yeotmal District— contd. 


Animals 

(1) 

Live-stock Census 

1956 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

Total buffaloes 

84,223 

86,288 

Buffaloes used for breeding 

1,276 

1,183 

Total males 

2,929 

3,203 

Buffaloes in milk 

25,050 

20,227 

Total breeding buffaloes .. 

23,566 

26,810 

Total females over 3 years .. .. .. .. 

49,705 

49,288 

Young stock .. 

31,589 

33,797 

Sheep 

8,177 

4,481 

Goats .. .. 

1,73,379 

1,85,511 

Horses and ponies 

5,077 

3,460 

Mules . . 

j 20 

12 

Donkeys ., 

1,973 

1,893 

Camels 

1 


Pigs . 

7,548 

6,413 

Total live-stock 

9,97,527 

10,00,742 

Poultry 

2,80,710 

4,46,034 


With a view to improve the quality of the live-stock various 
schemes at district and State levels are being implemented 
through the Zilla Parishad and the Animal Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment. Such schemes include, cattle breeding farm, premium bull 
scheme, artificial insemination, poultry development scheme, 
fodder development scheme, etc. In addition, there are about 
15 full fledged veterinary dispensaries and 47 veterinary aid 
centres in the district. The work mainly carried out at these 
centres is treating the sick animals, castrating the scrub bull and 
preventive vaccination against the contagious diseases. 

The work turned out by the veterinary staff during the years 
1962-63 to 1965-66 is as under— 


Item of work 

(’) 1 

1962-63 

(2) 

1963-64 

(3) 

1964-65 

(4) 

1965-66 

(5) 

Cases treated 

Castrations performed 
Preventive vaccinations 

performed. 

59,922 

5,808 

1,28,024 

64,334 

7,399 

1,81,157 

69,515 

8,885 

2,03,943 

89,713 

9,073 

1,74,429 
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There is one cattle breeding farm at Yeotmal where Gaolao 
breed of animals is kept. This variety of animal is said to be 
famous for light work. 


A key village scheme is introduced at Digras. Under this 
centre 6 key village units are established. It aims at the overall 
improvement of all classes of animals. The scheme envisages 
treatment of animals, castration of scrub bulls, preventive vaccina¬ 
tions, improvement of fodder and development of marketing 
facilities. A technique of artificial insemination is also made 
use of. This work in the district is being carried out by 6 arti¬ 
ficial insemination sub-centres. 

As poultry gives quick retuims it immediately catches attention Poultry 
of the interested poultry keepers to expand the poultry industry. Development. 
Especially it serves as subsidiary occupation to the cultivators. 

A chick rearing centre was started in the district in 196L This 
centre has now been upgraded into a district poultry breeding 
centre. Recently an intensive poultry development block has 
been established at Yeotmal. Under the crash programme, loans 
worth Rs. 42,000 have been advanced to the farmers. Similarly, 
loans in kind amounting to Rs. 13,000 have been advanced to the 
cultivators under the intensive poultry development block 
scheme. The poultry development work carried out in the 
district is detailed below: — 


Item of work 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Hatching eggs sold 

1,020 

1,179 

3,344 

1,544 

Birds sold for breeding .. 

546 

461 

684 

420 

Chicks sold 
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Besides, Government have sanctioned loans to four persons 
each loan amounting to Rs. 5,000. A co-operative farm with an 
annual budget of Rs. 2,50,000 has also been sanctioned for Umar- 
khed block. To provide better marketing facilities to the poultry 
products an egg collection and marketing scheme has been 
introduced. The scheme is very popular amongst the cultivators 
as it provides fair marginal profits to them for the poultry 
products. 

The biggest cattle fair is held at Wani every year from the 
middle of February to middle of March. Gaolao animals from 
the surrounding areas are brought for sale. The bullocks of this 
breed fetch the price varying from Rs. 350 to Rs. 450, and the 
breeding bulls from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. 
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Buffaloes are the main source of milk in the district. However, 
there is no special breed of buffaloes in the district. The cows are 
also of a non-descript variety except in some parts of Darwha 
tahsil where Haryana cows are being replaced. The local buffalo 
belongs to the typical Nagpiiri breed characterised by its long 
tapering horn. The live-stock statistics of cows in milk and 
buffaloes in milk in the district for the years 1956 and 1961 is as 
follows. It is estimated that this district possesses 18 cows and 
4 buffaloes per square kilometre. 


Milch Cattle 

1956 

1961 

(1) 

(2) . 

(3) 

(1) Cows in milk ,. 

98,069 

77,402 

(2) Total breeding cows .. 

1,59,429 

1,70,218 

(3) Total females over 3 years ., .. ,. ^ . 

2,59,995 

2,50,821 

(4) Total young stock 

1,91,903 

1,89,361 

(5) Buffaloes in milk 

25,050 

20,227 

(6) Total breeding buffaloes 

23,566 

26,810 

1 

(7) Total females over 3 years 

49,705 

49,288 

(8) Total young stock 

31,589 

33,797 


In most of the parts of the district milch cows are not main¬ 
tained from a commerciat viewpoint. Whatever cow milk is 
available is mostly utilised for home consumption and for bring¬ 
ing up their calves. The average daily milk yield of the cow 
hardly exceeds- 1^ to 2 litres, while the average milk yield 
of a buffalo ranges from 3 to 4 litres per day. 

The prospects of a potential supply of milk in the district are 
noteworthy. Whatever milk is produced in the interior area is 
converted into milk products as there are no marketing facili¬ 
ties. There are a few dairy societies- but for want of good 
management there still remains a considerable scope to develop 
the dairy industry in the district. At present the activities of 
collecting and selling of milk are mostly centralked around the 
towns such as Yeotmal, Darwha, Pusad, Wani and Pandhar- 
kawada. The demand for milk particularly in Yeotmal town is 
gradually on the increase. Milk is transported to this town from 
Kalamb, Dhamangaon, Akola Bazar, Arvi, Darwha and Ner. 
Milk is- mostly consumed in hotels, lodging and boarding houses 
and sweetmeat shops. It is roughly estimated that about 2,000 
litres of milk is brought to Yeotmal daily, of which 1,000 litres 
is consumed by the residents of the town. Milk of a buffalo is 
sold at Rs. 1.50 per litre. Butter and ghee are sold at Rs. 15 to 
17 and Rs. 20 to 25 per kg., respectively. 
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There is thus a good scope for developing the dairy industry CHAPTER 4, 

in the district, particularly around the prominent towns where agriculture 

milk consumption is on the increase. The development of the and 

dairy industry would not only meet the demand for milk around Irrigation. 

towns but will also provide a (subsidiary occupation and a source Live-stock. 

of income to the farmers. „ Dairy 

Development. 

Irrigation plays ah important role in stepping up agricultural Irrigation. 
production. Perennial source of irrigation serves as an insurance 
against drought. Realising this the Government as also the 
cultivators themselves have long been trying to equip lands with 
a permanent source of water-supply. About the irrigationa.1 
facilities that prevailed in 1908 or even earlier, the old Gazetteer 
of the district has to say the following*: — 

“ The area of irrigated land varies from year to year but is 
always very little. Phe average of the last five years is just 
over 10,000 acres, of which more than 8,000 acres are in 
Darwha taluk. About 500 acres of this, chiefly in Wun taluk, 
are irrigated by means of a channel from a river or tank, 
pata]S\thal hagaycit. All the rest is irrigated from'wells, motas- 
thal bagayat. Only about 300 acres of rice land are irrigated 
from rivers or tanks, and all the remainder is garden land 
irrigated from wells. Almost every village of any size has 
one or two patches of such garden land, with plantains and 
other fruits and vegetables growing in it. Many of the rivers 
contain water for only a part of the year, and others have such 
high banks that they are not suitable for irrigation. At some 
places, especially at Widul in Pusad taluk, hollows are made 
in the beds of streams and the water is hoisted up from them 
in the same way as it is taken from a well. Superstition pre¬ 
vents people from interfering with some rivers lest the tutelary 
deity of the river should afflict their womenfolk with barren¬ 
ness 

However, it was then observed that a very small number of 
cultivators in the district used to take irrigated crops. In spite 
of the encouragement given by a low rate of assessment very 
little irrigation was practised. Well-irrigation was much more 
common than the other kind. 

In 1966, there were about 59 irrigation works, which together 
irrigated an area of 21,582 acres. These works were divided into 
two categories. Those which irrigated an area less than 250 acres 
and were looked after by the Zilla Parishad and others which 
were under the control of the Yeotmal Irrigation Division. The 
latter works were again divided into two groups viz., the minor 
irrigation projects and the medium irrigation projects. The 
Zilla Parishad irrigation works numbered 41 and irrigated an 
area of 439 acres. Plowever of the 41 works only 19 works irri¬ 
gated the said area. Of the 19 works, 9 were in Pusad tahsil, 4 
in Wani tahsil and the remaining 6 works were in Darwha 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal District, Vol. A, 1908, p. 112. 
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tabsil. The minor and medium irrigation works together 
irrigated an area of 21,143 acres. Below given is the description 
of important irrigation projects in the district. 

This earthen dam is located near the village Durug in Yeotmal 
tahsil. The construction work of the dam was completed in 
1965. Its construction cost amounted to Rs. 13.3 lakhs. The 
area under command and that actually irrigated were 2,532 and 
1,673 acres, respectively. The length of the dam is 16.37 chains 
with a maximum height of 63'. The waste weir is flush bar type 
and is 200' in length. The length of the left bank main canal is 
147 chains. The lands within the revenue limits of six villages, 
viz., Durug, Rasa, Dattapur, Jondhalni, Kalamb and Bori are 
irrigated. In 1965-66 however the lands were not irrigated as 
the reservoir did not fill up due to scanty rainfall in that year. 

This bandhara is located near Dahegaon in Wani tahsil. Its 
estimated cost amounts to Rs. 2.94 lakhs. The area commanded 
by this bandhara and the actual area irrigated are estimated at 
2,555 acres and 1,500 acres, respectively. The length of this 
bandhara is 500' with a maximum height of 10'.6". The right 
bank canal is 198 chains in length. The villages, Murdhoni, 
Ganeshpur, Palsoni and Chikalgaon would get the benefit of this 
irrigation scheme. 

This tank is' near Manguda village in Kelapur tahsil. 
Its estimated cost is Rs. 8.12 lakhs. The area commanded and 
the area irrigated are estimated at 1,300 acres and 960 acres, 
respectively. This is an earthen tank, 13 chains in length with 
a maximum height of 57'. The flush bar type waste weir is 200' 
long and the left bank canal is 314 chains in length. 

This tank is near Pophali village in Pusad tahsil. Its estimat¬ 
ed cost is Rs. 6.78 lakhs. The area commanded and the area 
irrigated are estimated at 1,500 and 740 acres, respectively. This 
is an earthen bund with a maximum height of 39.11 feet and a 
length of 2,600 feet. Its flush bar type waste weir is 212' in 
length. The length of its main canal is 110 chains. 

This is an earthen tank near Taroda village in Pusad tahsil. 
Its estimated cost amounts to Rs. 7.29 lakhs. The area com¬ 
manded and the actual area irrigated are estimated at 2,000 
acres and 900 acres, respectively. It is 1,888' in length with a 
maximum height of 46'. Its flush bar type-waste weir is 300' in 
length. 

This irrigation tank is situated near Ningnoor village in Pusad 
tahsil. Its commanded area and the area irrigated are 3,923 and 
1,528 acres, respectively. This is an earthen tank, 3,500' in 
length. Its maximum height is 6T. The flush bar type waste 
weir is 450' in length. About 15 villages from Mahagaon- 
Umarkhed block will get the benefit from this- tank. 
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Information regarding the rest of the minor irrigation 
in the district is given below: — 

TABLE No. 22 
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Minor Irrigation Works in Yeotmal District 


Name of irrigation 
work 

Location 

Tahsil 

Year 
and cost 
of con¬ 
struction 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Area 

com¬ 

manded 

(in 

hectares)^ 

Area 

irrigated 

(in 

hectares)’^ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Kayar Dam 

Near 

village Kayar. 

Wani 

# 

291-374 

(720) 

214-483 

(530) 



0-17 

Ambona Tank 

Near 

Umarkhed. 

Pusad 

* 

485-623 

(1,200) 

200-219 

(495) 



M8 

Pimpalgaon 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Pimpalgaon. 

Pusad 

1963 

242-811 

(600) 

161-874 

(400) 


0-99 

Nandepera 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Nandepera. 

Wani 

1964 

242-811 

(600) 

182-109 

(450) 


0-76 

Naigaon 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Naigaon. 

Yeotmal 

# 

364-217 

1 (900) 

161-874 

(400) 


M7 

Shional Tank 

Near Shional.. 

Wani 

# 

364-217 

(900) 

153-781 

(380) 




4-78 

Piwardol Bandhara 

Near Piwardol 

Wani 

# 

404-686 

(1,000) 

242-811 

(600) 




1-53 

Kumbharkini 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Kumbharkini. 

Wani 

* 

323-749 

(800) 

163-898 

(405) 


1*35 

Kothada Bandhara 

Near Kothada 

Kelapur 

# 

202-343 

(500) 

126-262 

(312) 




M6 

Ganeshpur (Murli) 
Bandhara. 

Near Ganesh¬ 
pur. 

1 

Kelapur 

* 

323-749 

(800) 

242-811 

(600) 


2*22 

Rui Tank 

Near Rui 

Darwha .. 

# 

141-640 

(350) 

109-265 

(270) 




4-68 


Irrigation. 

Other 

Irrigation 

Works. 


* Year of construction not available. 

Figures in brackets indicate area in acres* 
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The following table gives the tahsiLwise break-up for irrigated 
areas by sources of irrigation. It can be noted that except for 
negligible portion of land which is irrigated by tanks and canals 
the entire irrigation in the district is done by wells. Water is 
lifted with the help of maU or the oiLengines. The number of 
oil-engines has increased from 99 in 1951 to 883 in 1965-66. 
Table Nos. 24 and 25 give the irrigated area under food crops 
and non-food crops in the district. 


This is a medium irrigation project located near the village j 
Lingti in Kelapur tahsil. The estimated cost of the project 1 
amounts to Rs. 115.46 lakhs. The area commanded and the area j 
irrigated by this project would be 15,000 and 9,000 acres, ; 
respectively. 

It is an earthen dam 5,610' in length with a maximum height 
of 70'. The length of its ogee type weir is 785'. The canals run 
on either side of the dam and measure 16 miles each. About 
16 villages of the tahsil would get the benefit from this irrigation 
work. The project will completely submerge the village 
Vrindavan Takli and partly submerge the village Wagad. 
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crops 
irrigated 

(22) 

OsOOvsO tACNsOOO (A4 tT'<3- sO 

' —vOvaO OOCAOscA CAOOsOOv 

• soor^rv. CV>'<S' •lAC^iTAOs 

*_‘'cvicAT^ ‘^^-rcvTso 

Area 

irrigated more 
than once in 
the same year 

(21) 

•rr OS Os—CACNvO CVICO —' — 

CM Os r>.CM 04 vO « — — -m-ooua 

.r— . — tAsA —CM — cA 

Percentage 
of net area 
irrigated to net 
area sown 

(20) 

CX3000CM sOOOOvA O O O O sO 

Vf lA CA -M--M* CMCM"^sOOO 'T "T’T'*0 ? 
(OOOOO (0(0(0(00 0(00(0— 

Year 

(2) 

1957-58 .. 

1959-60 .. 

1961-62 .. 

1963-64 .. 

1965-66 

1957-58 .. 

1959-60 .. 

1961-62 
1963-64 .. 

1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 

1959-60 .. 

1961-62 .. 

1963-64 .. 

1965-66 .. 

*CO ..-V 

Yeotmal 

Darwha 

Pusad 
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Total 

food 

crops 

(15) 

c^joo — 

—"^coaNco so —oavr<^ 

CN-^OCACNl CN—rN.'sO'^ vO vn —'53- 

".-rcNf .—''.—•'.—''cNrcrC cnT irC 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

(14) 

vOUM^OvD SOO—OO— >—-(Nir^oco 

vooooao ONOr>.o>40N rNorr^cvio 

so oo vr\ r>> rfOM>« vn i>.>occioc>‘ 

Potato 

(13) 

cn — CNJ 

Turme¬ 

ric 

(12) 

— rr ^ <N 0^ lr^ CM m r>. 1 — 

Chillis 

(II) 

■^m'trr'.ON '^or^oo oco'^cvjtj- 

•^OvOcNcn r>»irMOCMt^ 

vTv'^o^rxt^ mTt’cO'^cao «— — — <ni r>. 

Carda¬ 

mom 

(10) 

-cf 

» 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

(9) 

oocvjovn'o r^ooc^vOCNj co,oo-^or^ 

cncMcocNjTr o —'«^•'OO^Ovo 

fs4 cNcn^'OrN. 

Gram 

(8) 

tt —• oo 

Maize 

(7) 

COOO cr\ CNJ csi 

. . . -o . . ^ . . 

Barley 

(6) 

; CM 

Jowar 

(5) 

06 

01 

Wheat 

(4) 

M-C300000 r>. —vr\ CO — !>. ro O 

cMM'vn —M- o.vncAO’— vor^rNOO 

’—m —cMrc\i>> ^r^ cm 

CM 

Rice 

(3) 

M-M- vnM" <r)vOCM U^Ot-NM-O 

CM . -CM’—'— r^ —^fOiCM 

Year 

(2) 

1957-58 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

'w 

C3 w- 

Yeotmal 

Darwha 

Pusad .. 
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1957-58 . . 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 
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Kelapur 

Wani 
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TABLE No. 25 


Area Irrigated Under Non-Food Crops (Tahsil-Wise) 
IN Yeotmal District 


[In Acres] 


Tahsil 

(I) 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Castor 

(4) 

Fodder 

crops 

(5) 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

non¬ 

food 

crops 

(6) 

Total 

non¬ 

food 

crops 

(7) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 .. 

12 




12 


1959-60 .. 

176 



4 

180 


1961-62 .. 

25 


5 


30 


1963-64 .. 

362 




362 


1965-66 .. 

449 

2 



451 

Darwha 

1957-58 .. 







1959-60 .. 

35 


2 


37 


1961-62 .. 

325 


7 

19 

351 


1963-64 .. 

598 


4 


602 


1965-66 .. 

896 


28 

32 

956 

Pusad 

1957-58 .. 



31 

58 

89 


1959-60 .. 

22 


64 

133 

219 


1961-62 

161 



26 

187 


1963-64 

167 




167 


1965-66 

1,376 


13 

174 

1,563 

Kelapur 

1957-58 

207 


16 

93 

316 


1959-60 

201 


147 

229 

577 


1961-62 

310 




310 


1963-64 

387 




387 


1965-66 

328 




328 

Wani 

1957-58 




45 

45 


1959-60 

.. 






1961-62 

140 




140 


1963-64 

26 




26 


1965-66 

222 


15 

116 

353 

District Total 

1957-58 

219 


47 

196 

462 


1959-60 

434 


213 

366 

1,013 


1961-62 

961 


12 

45 

1,018 


1963-64 

1,540 

.. 

4 


1,544 


1965-66 

3,271 

2 

56 

322 

1 3,651 
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Amongst the factors that help in increasing the agricultural 
production, choice of appropriate varieties or strains of crops 
suitable for the tract is of great importance. Use of seeds of 
inferior quality as also little negligence in storing the seeds 
adversely affects the yield of a crop. Cultivators, therefore, take 
utmost care to preserve seeds of good quality. They usually 
pick up selected earheads from healthy and vigorous plants at 
the time of harvesting and preserve them for seed till the nexit 
sowing season. 

The Agriculture Department also has been actively engaged 
in the work of propagating improved strains of various crops. 
The old varieties of crops like cotton, wheat, etc., have been dis¬ 
continued. According to the old Gazetteer of the district pub¬ 
lished in 1908, the chief varieties of cotton grown in the district 
were bani and vilayati or kate vilayati. The hani variety had a 
fairly long staple and was classed at mills with middling 
American. The other variety had a short staple and so did not 
provide as good a thread as bani, but it was very hardy and 
prolific. It did well with little rain, ripened quickly and gave 
four or five pickings, or even more, whereas bani used to give 
only two. The cotton was then called vilayati because it waj 
introduced into Berar from outside. 

About jowar seed, the old Gazetteer does not mention an^ 
variety of jowar commonly used in the district. People ther 
generally used to sow selected seed from their own fields. 

Kathi, bansi and haum represented the kinds of wheat mostly 
grown in the district. Kaythi was the most common. It wa; 
hard, red and bearded wheat. In the Central Provinces, it wai 
then called katha and kalhia. Bansi was grown to a less extent 
and only on good soils. It was white and softer than the others 
Haiira^ which was grown least of all, was hard, white anc 
bearded. 

Nowadays, evolving and multiplication of improved seeds hai 
assumed great importance in the overall programme of augment 
ing agricultural production. As a result agricultural researcl 
centres and seed farms are being established. Uptill now tei 
seed multiplication farms have been established in the district 
The main object of this scheme is to multiply improved seed 
and to distribute the same to the registered seed growers. Tin 
total area covered under these farms is about 661 acres. Tin 


details are as follows: — 


Total 

Taluka Seed Farm 

acreage under 


the farm 

(1) 

(2) 

Belkhed 

39-00 

Warud 

166*25 

Darwha 

60*00 
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Taluka Seed Farm 

Total 

acreage under 
the farm 

Sonwadhona 

78-19 

Nandura 

41-20 

Kalamb 

62-32 

Ghatanji 

37-03 

Karegaon 

63-26 

Pandharkawada 

44-12 

Nimbala 

I 

69-00 


The Agriculture Department has recommended the following 
improved varieties or strains of crops for the district: — 

Cotton .. .. .. Buri 147, Buri 394 

Jowar .. .. .. Improved Saoner 

Groundnut .. .. .. AK-12-24 

Tur .Tur C-II, E-B-38 

Hyderabad-48 

Wheat .. .. .. Hy-65 


Production of improved seeds and quantities distributed year- 
wise are given below: — 


Crop 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Production 

in 

quintals 

(3) 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(4) 

Jowar 




1960-61 

l'05-53 

38-34 

Groundnut 




1960-61 

127-12 

91-63 

Cotton 




1960-61 

126-16 


Tur 


.. 


1960-61 

43-45 

16-66 

• 

Wheat 




1960-61 

25-56 

24-97 

Jowar 




1961-62 

260-83 

105-53 

Groundnut 




1961-62 

167-90 

127-12 

Cotton 

. 



1961-62 

242-71 


Wheat 


.. 


1961-62 

81-24 

22-15 

Tur 


-- 

-- 

1961-62 

102-08 

16-68 
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Year 

(2) 

Production 

in 

quintals 

(3) 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(4) 

Agriculture Crop 

and 

Irrigation. 

Seed Supply. (0 

Jowar 

1962-63 

371*37 

138-47 

Groundnut 

1962-63 

103*33 

39-00 

Cotton 

1962-63 

132*91 


Tiir 

1962-63 

22*58 

22-58 

Wheat 

‘1962-63 

51*12 

51-12 

Jowar 

1963-64 

244*33 

130*00 

Groundnut.. 

1963-64 

193 59 

134*80 

Cotton 

1963-64 

139*78 


Tur 

1963-64 

63*43 

48*19 

Wheat 

1963-64 

84*21 

70*00 

Jowar 

1964-65 


109*00 

Wheat 

1964-65 


60*32 

Tiir 

1964-65 


27*33 

Paddy 

1964-65 


3*87 

Gram 

1964-65 


5*03 

Groundnut 

1964-65 


125*31 

Jowar 

1965-66 

426*56 

240*00 

Bajri 

1965-66 

13*20 

11*50 

Mug 

1965-66 

40*47 

31*25 

^ Udid . 

1965-66 

9*81 

9*24 

Tur 

1965-66 

39*55 

29*50 

Cotton 

1965-66 

434*43 


Groundnut 

1965-66 

345*35 

171*63 

Soyabeen 

1965-66 

M3 

0-50 

Wheat (N. I. 146) 

1965-66 

141*62 

117-10 

Wheat (No. 59). 

1965-66 

17*34 

14-50 

Wheat (Hy. 65). 

1965-66 

10*18 

8-00 

Gram (Warangal) 

1965-66 

2*21 

2-00 

Gram (No. 31) 

1965-66 

3*40 

•. 

Gram {Chafd) 

1965-66 

3*85 

1-85 

Peas 

1965-66 

2*59 

1-45 
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Crop 

Year 

Total 

production 
in kg. 

Graded 
stock 
available 
in kg. 

Distribution 
in kg. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Wheat (N. L 146) 

1966-67 .. 

14,162 

10514 

10,514 

Wheat (N. 59) .. 

1966-67 .. 

1,734 

1,450 

1,450 

Wheat (Hy.-65) .. 

1966-67 .. 

10,108 

850 

850 

Wheat (Hy.-3-4-2-2) 

1966-67 .. 

225 

200 

200 

Gram (Warangal) 

1966-67 .. 

221 

200 

200 

Gram (No. 31) 

1966-67 .. 

340 

300 

300 

Peas 

1966-67 .. 

259 ’ 

200^ 

200 

Mug 

1966-67 .. 

4,091 

3,125 

3,125 

Udid (No. 55) .. .. 

1966-67 .. 

881 

924 

924 

Jowar(NJ156) .. 

1966-67 .. 

42,636 

24,000 

24,000 

Twr(No. 148) 

1966-67 

3,955 

2,950 

3,150 

Groundnut (Ak-12-24) .. 

1966-67 .. 

24,536 

16,163 

16,163 

Bajra(No. 119) .. 

1966-67 .. 

1,310 

1,150 

1,150 

Soyabeen (No. 55) 

1966-67 .. 

113 

50 

50 
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Crop 

Year 

Production 

in 

quintals 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Bajra(119) . 

1967-68 .. 

2-84 

1-00 

Bajra (Local) 

1967-68 .. 

0-79 


jowar (Nj. 156) 

1967-68 .. 

377-39 

122-00 

T«r (148) . 

1967-68 .. 

34-30 

27-50 

Hybrid Jowar seed for prodt^ction CSH-1 

1967-68 .. 

2-40 


H>bad Jowar seed for commercial CSH-1 

1967-68 

74-71 


Mug 

1967-68 .. 

23-91 

18 55 

Udid {55) . 

1967-68 .. 

9-71 

4-59 

Cotton (L-147). 

1967-68 .. 

292-39 

.. 

Groundnut (Ak-12-24) 

1967-68 .. 

168-76 


Soyabeen (55) 

1967-68 .. 

2-36 

2-00 


* Foundation seed of paddy is not produced on any farm in the district. 
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Crop 

_OL. 

Til {MS) .. 

Wheat (N-I 146 Rahi) 


Year 

Production 

Distribution 


in 

in 


quintals 

quintals 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1967-68 

1967-68 


4-25 

122*14 


105*73 


Gram (No. 31) 
Gram (Chafa) 
Peas 

Safflower .. 


1967-68 . 

1967-68 . 

1967-68 . 

1967-68, . 


7*13 

6*47 

1*89 

4*86 


6*47 

0*60 

M5 

3*15 


The utility of manures in maintaining the fertility of land and 
alsO' in augmenting agricultural production cannot be minimised. 
Now-a-days the supply of manures and fertilisers has got pivotal 
importance in the agricultural, development programme launched 
by the Zilla Parishad. The personnel of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment organise demonstrations, village leaders' training camps, 
etc., and disseminate information regarding the application of 
manures and fertilisers. The technical experts also demonstrate 
the various methods of preparing compost by using the locally 
available material. Often, financial assistance in the form of 
loans, subsidies or even prizes are given to the cultivators to 
encourage them to prepare compost and to apply manures and 
fertilisers to land. Various schemes, such as, town compost 
scheme, fertiliser and varietal trial scheme, etc., have been 
introduced in the district mainly with a view to support more 
food production and to maintain the fertility of land. 

About the use of manures in the old days, the old Gazetteer 
of the district says as follows: “ Practically the only manure 

used is the dung of cattle. It is generally collected in heaps 
through the rains and cold weather, and is applied in the hot 
weather. Sometimes it is collected in pits- instead of heaps, by 
which means it rots better ; and these pits are kept for three 
years before use. Caittle dung is the best general manure obtain¬ 
able, though it has been shown at the Nagpur Experimental 
Station that far better results again can be got by using also a 
suitable artificial manure. Cultivators know that manure is of 
great value, but in spite of the great quantity of wood burnt in 
this District so much dung has to be burnt as- fuel that there is 
not enough left for the land. Fields are seldom manured more 
than once in three or four years. The ashes of juari stubble and 
cotton stalks were formerly largely used as manure in Pusad 


taluk ’’b 


The practice of collecting dung of cattle and keeping it in 
heaps or sometimes storing it in pits is still followed in the dis¬ 
trict. The personnel of the Agriculture Department is, how¬ 
ever, propagating scientific methods of preparing compost in a 


Central Provinces District GasetteerSf Yeotmal District, VoL A, pp. 111-12. 
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pit of the size of I0'x6'x3', as also the way in which the culti¬ 
vators should apply chemical fertilisers to land. 

Boll worms, bond alya: There are two types of boll worms— 
(a) spotted boll worms, ithipakyanchi bond ati (Earis fabia, S. and 
E, insulana B), and (b) Pink boll worms, shendri boitd ali 
(Platyedra gossypialla, S.). The adults of the former have pale 
white upper wings with a greenish hand in the middle, while the 
adults of the latter have the upper wings completely greenish. 
The caterpillars of both the species, however, are brownish 
white and have a dark head and prothoracic shield. They have 
a number of black and brown spots on the body. 

In case of spotted boll worms, the caterpillars bore into the 
growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage of the crop. 
Later on when flower buds appear larvae bore into them and 
then .enter in the bolls by making holes which are plugged with 
excreta. The infested buds and bolls arc shed but if they 
remain on the plant they open prematurely. Consequently lint 
from such bolls is of inferior quality and fetches low price in the 
market. 

The caterpillars of the pink boll worms on the other hand 
never attack the shoots. They feed inside the bolls and make 
them drop down. The pest is more harmful to American cotton 
varieties than Indian ones. As the caterpillars?- bore into the 
bolls, the entrance holes get closed and thus it becomes very 
diflicult to locate the affected bolls until such bolls drop down 
or open prematurely. 

The pest can be effectively controlled by the following 
methods: — 

(1) Removal and destruction of stubbles to check carryover 
of the pest to the next season. 

(2) Destruction of all the malvaceous plants growing in off 
season which serve as alternate hosts for the pest. 

(3) Fumigation of seed before sowing with carbon-disulphide 
at the rate of two ounces per 15 cubic feet or heating the seed 
at 145° F. to destroy hibernating pink boll larvae. 

i(4) Quick removal and destruction of the affected plant parts 
in the early stage of the pest incidence. 

(5) Six dustings with a mixture of 10 per cent D.D.T., two 
per cent lindane and 40 per cent sulphur or with one per cent 
endrin. 

(6) Six sprayings, at fortnightly intervals with endrin at the 
rate of six ounces per acre commencing from a month prior to 
flowering. Sulphur is added to this mixture in equal quantity 
to avoid subsequent mite incidence. 

Red cotton bug, imnbadya dhekanya (Dysdercus cingiilatus 
Fabr.): Both adults and nymphs suck plant sap and greatly 
impair the vitality of the plant. They also feed on the seed and 
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lower their oil contents. The lint gets soiled due to the excreta 
of these insects. The pest is active from October to February. 

The pest can be controlled by collecting the adults and nymphs 
in large numbers by shaking them in a tray containing little 
kerosene added to ordinary water and by spraying the crop with 
5 per cent B.H.C. dust. 

Jassids, tiidtnde (Ernpoasaca devaistans, Dist.): The adult is 
wedge shaped and pale green in colour. The nymphs are wing¬ 
less and are found in large numbers on the lower surface of 
leaves. They walk diagonally. Both the adults and nymphs 
suck the cell sap from leaves as a result of which, the leaf margins 
turn yellowish and in case of excessive infestation reddening and 
drying up of leaves by stunted growth are seen. The pest is 
active during the monsoon season. 

The following are the important measures of controlling the 
pest: — 

Spraying the crop with five per cent D.D.T. at the 'rate of 
15 to 20 lbs. per acre proves very effective. However, the use of 
D.D.T. alone should be avoided as it leads to excessive increase 

in mite population. A mixture of 5 per cent D.D.T. and an 

equal quantity of sulphur is, therefore, used to control the pest. 
This mixture is however harmful for Indian or Asiatic cotton as 
sulphur scorches these varieties severely. About 0.01 per cent to 
0.02 per cent parathion or two to four ounces of endrin are least 
expensive and most effective against the pest. 

Aphids, mava (Aphis gossypii, Glover) is another pest of 
cotton. The nymphs and adults of this pest suck the cell sap 
from the leaves due to which leaves turn yellowish and dry. 

Spraying the crop with nicotine sulphate at the rate of one 

pound in 80 gallons of water with 5 lbs. of soap or spraying il 

with pyrethruip extract in the nronortion of one part in 1,OOC 
parts of water effectively controls the pest. 

Jowar stem borer hhodkida {Chilo Zanelhis Szvinh): Tl*i< 
caterpillars are dirty white with many spots on the bocH 
and with a brown head. They bore inside the stems causing 
thereby drying of the central shoots called ' dead hearts Tbi: 
results in reddening of leaves and stems. The pest being at 
internal feeder, only preventive measures as noted below ar< 
found practicable and economic— 

(1) The affected plants bearing caterpillars inside the stem 

are pulled out and destroyed promptly. 

(2) After harvest, the stubbles of crop are collected and burn 

to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

(3) The jowar fodder is cut into small pieces before it i 

served to cattle. 
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Jowar stem fly, khod mashi [Atherigona indica): Its maggots 
are legless and feed inside the stems of young plants. The 
adults are similar to house flies but are very much smaller in 
size and on their dorsal side, there are a few dark spots. Remov¬ 
ing and destroying the dead seedlings along with the maggots 
helps in controlling the pest. 

Army worms, lashkar ali (Cirphh unipiincta): The caterpillars 
are found in the central whorl of plants, or may remain under 
stubbles around the plants in soil. They feed on leaves mostly 
at night, while during the day they remain hidden in the whorl 
or in the clods. They migrate from one field to another when 
their food is exhausted. Generally it is observed that when a 
long dry spell follows a good start of monsoon, the pest assumes 
epidemic form and subsides if heavy showers occur thereafter. 

Five per cent B.H.C. or endrin dust, if properly dusted at the 
rate of 50 lbs. per acre successfully controls the pest. As the 
pest is a night feeder, the dusting done in the evening when 
there is less breeze, is more effective. Fifty per cent B.H.C. 
wettable powder may be used as a spray after diluting one 
pound in 25 gallons of water. About 80 to 100 gallons of spray 
per acre are required to control the pest. Five per cent B.H.C. 
poison bait if broadcast in the evening will also control the pest. 
The last controlflng measure will be more effective if it does not 
rain and the soil at that time is dry. 

Hoppers and aphids, tiidtude and mava {Peregriniis maidis, 
Ashm. and Rhopolosiphiim maidis, F and Aphid sacchari 
Zhent.): Both delphacids and aphids are responsible for causing 
the sugary secretion on jowar. The symptoms are locally known 
as chikta. The pest is very severe especially on rabi jowar. It 
can be controlled by spraying the crop with 0.02 per cent 
diazinon, endrin or by dusting it with 5 to 10 per cent B.H.C. 
dust at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. 

Blister beetle, hinge or bali (Zonabris pustidatd) : The beetles 
are black with yellowish brown stripes across their wings and 
over an inch long and about half an inch thick. When crushed 
on the human body, it causes a blister. They eat pollen and 
thus affect the setting of grains in the earhead. The adult stage 
of the pest is harmful while its larval stae^e is beneficial as the 
larvae feed on eggs of grass hoppers laid in the soil. 

Preventive measures consist of collection of beetles by means 
of hand-net and their destruction. Five per cent B.H.C. dust 
dusted at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre helps in controlling the pest. 

Wheat stem borer, khod kida (Sesamia inferena Wlk)]: The 
pest generally causes damage to rabi crop of wheat. It also 
affects maize in dry weather. The fully fed caterpillar is about 
an inch long, flesh coloured with black head and dark spots on 
the body. Each dark spot bears a hair. They are found inside 
the stems of the affected plants. The caterpillar bores inside the 
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Stem, thus causing drying of the central shoot. While entering 
the shoot, the initial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl gives 
rise to numerous holes on the leaves which develop later. Dry¬ 
ing of the plant often leads to reddening of stems. As this pest 
also is an internal feeder, the control measures discussed above 
in respect of jowar stem borer are identically applicable here also. 

The Stem borer, khod kida: The nature of damage and its 
controlling measures are the same as described under jowar 
stem borer. 

Swarming caterpillar, lashkari ali: The full grown cater¬ 
pillars measure about P/4 inches long and dark greenish with 
slight yellow tinge. They can readily be distinguished from 
other caterpillars by the presence of white longitudinal dorsal 
stripes along the length of their body. Their heads are dark. 
On hatching, the caterpillars feed on grass or young paddy 
seedlings. They are active only at night, and during the day 
they hide in leaf sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil, if it is not 
flooded. 

Preventive measures include protection of seed beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg masses 
and their destruction. The caterpillars during the day time 
hide under clods, so trapping them under planks or small 
bunches of dry grass may be tried. Dragging rope across the 
field may be resorted to after flooding the affected fields so that 
caterpillars in the leaf sheaths and whorls drop into the water. 
After the harvest of the crop, the affected fields should be 
ploughed to expose the pupae. The pest can also be successfully 
controlled by dusting 5 per cent B.H.C. at the rate of 20 to 30 
lbs. per acre. The dusting if done in the evening will give 
better control as the caterpillars come out to feed at nighit. 
Where rains are frequent, spraying B.H.C. water dispersible 
powder by diluting 5 lbs. of 50 per cent B.H.C. in 100 gallons of 
water can be tried. About 60 to 100 gallons of spray per acre 
should he used for effective controli. 

Rice case worm, suralyatil ali: The full-grown caterpillars 
are greenish white, ^ inch long and semi-aquatic, and generally 
feeding on foliage inside tubular cases formed of pieces of paddy 
leaves. The caterpillars cut the paddy leaves into short lengths, 
construct tubular cases and remain inside them while feeding. 

Preventive measures- include removal and destruction of the 
tubular cases along with the caterpillars. In the early stages of 
the crop before flowering, rope dragging may be tried to dis¬ 
lodge the caterpillars after flooding the infested field and 
putting into it a little crude oil. Insecticides recommended for 
the blue beetle will also control the pest to some extent. But 
one part of pyrethrum extract in 600 parts of water or 0.375 per 
cent D.D.T. spray obtained by mixing 7 to 8 lbs. of 50 per cent 
water dispersible powder in 100 gallons of water has shown 
better results. 



Paddy blue beetle, nile hhiuigere: Both grubs and beetles 
feed on the surface of leaves of the young paddy crop. The 
infestation generally takes place before flowering. They eat the 
green portion of leaves in characteristic and linear patches along 
veins, which ultimately turn white and dry up. The pest is 
actite from July to September, The pest is supposed to hiber¬ 
nate in wild grasses during the off season, probably as an adult. 

The pest can be controlled by dusting 5 per cent B.H.G. dust 
at the rate of 15 to 20 lbs. per acre or spraying 0.2 per cent 
B.H.C. spray ol)tained by mixing 4 lbs. of 50 per cent B.PLC. 
water soluble powder in 100 gallons of water. At least 60 to 80 
gallons should be used per acre. 

Rice hispa, karpa: Both grubs and beetles injure the leaves 
of the paddy crop generally prior to flowering. The grub is a 
leaf miner and remains within the leaf tissue, feeding and 
creating patches on leaves which ultimately turn white and dry 
up.' The adult is also a leaf-feeder, and starts feeding on the leaf 
surface in characteristic, parallel white lines which ultimately 
wither. This pest many times appears along with the paddy 
blue beetle and can be readily controlled by 5 per cent B.H.C. 
dust used for blue beetle control. 

Tiir plume moth, pisari paMng (Exehstis atomosa; W.): The 
pest affects crops of Hir and zvaL Full grown caterpillars bore 
into green pods and feed on dct^loping seeds. On hatching they 
scrape the surface of pods, gradually cut holes, feed on seed and 
become fulhgrown in about four weeks. 

Preventive measures include collection of caterpillars by shak¬ 
ing shoots and pods in small trays containing a mixture of 
kerosene and water. Similarly leguminous crops are not taken 
in the same fields during successive years. Insecticidal control 
measures mentioned under gram pod borer (Heliothis {armigerd) 
obsoleta) may also be tried tvith advantage. 

Gram pod borer, ghatyatil ali (Holiothis obsoleta . F.): The 
caterpillars are greenish with dark broken grev lines along the 
sides of the body. They feed on tender foliage and young pods. 
They make holes in the pods and eat the developing seeds by 
inserting the anterior half portion of their body inside the pods. 
The pest also affects other crops, such as> cotton, tomato, peas, 
tobacco, safflower, etc. It is active from November to March. 

Preventive measures include hand picking of caterpillars and 
their destruction in the early stages of attack. Thorough 
ploughing after ha'rvesting the crop in order to expose pupae is 
also resorted to. The pest can also be controlled by diluting 
one pound of 50 per cent water dispersible D.D.T. powder in 25 
gallons of water. About 60 to 80 gallons on a young crop and 
LOO gallons on a grown up crop are generally required. 

Aphids, marja: They are small, blackj soft bodied insects 
found on the lower side of leaves. The pest is a very important 
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one as it reduces the vitality and yield or plants by sucking the 
sap and also acts as the vector of a serious virus disease com¬ 
monly knowm as Rosette ’ of groundnut. The pest is of sporadic 
occurrence but sometimes it takes the form of an epidemic. 
The species of the pest become abundant in the kharif season. 
Spraying of 10 per cent B.H.C. dust helps in controlling the pest. 

Sesamum gall fly, tilavaril pili kane: The adult is like a small 
delicate mosquito, while the larval stage is legless and the larva 
remains inside the gall. 

The maggots are found inside the young flower buds and the 
irritation causes gall formation and interferes with the process of 
pod formation, Consequentlv, the buds wither without bearino' 
fruit. ' 

It is a specific pest of sesamum and is not yet observed on 
other crops. The eggs are laid on flowers and the maggots feed 
on the contents of the flowmr and then develop into pupae. They 
emerge as adults. Only preventive measures are helpful to avoid 
the pest. Thus no stray plants should be allowed to grow in the 
off season so as to avoid giving rise to conditions favourable to 
the breeding of the pest. All the infested buds should he 
scrupulously clipped and destroyed. 

Sphinx moth, panekhmwri ali: The moth is large with a dark 
grey, bluish tho’rax. The abdomen is yellow with black bands. 
The fore wings are dark-brown. The fulhfed larva is 90 mm 
long and stout with a rough skin and with an anal horn at the 
abdominal end. It is light greenish in colour and has eight 
yellow stripes on its body. The caterpillars feed extensively on 
leaves. As the caterpillar is very large hand-picking can he 
practised. Dusting the crop wdth, 5 per cent B.H.C. may also be 
effective. 

Sugarcane stem borer, khod kida: A fully developed larva 
measures about inches and is greyish white in colour. The 
l)ody is often coveted with dark marks. 

The pest is mainly injurious to young cane. The caterpillars 
enter the plants from the side at ground level by making holes 
in the stalk and may bore either downwards or upwards or both 
ways. Thus, the central shoots dry up, causing ‘ dead hearts' 
which is a characteristic sign of the presence of the pest, 
dead heart can easily be pulled out. 

The following are the controlling measures of the pest;— 

(1) Removal of affected plants having ‘ dead hearts ’ right 
from, the ground level, ensuring that the larva or pupae has 
come out in the portion removed. 

(2) Early planting in November or December in the case of 
plant cane and late planning in August or September in the 
case of adsali cane will help in minimising the infestation, as 
the pest is less, active during these months, 
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p) Trichogamma parasites may be released at the rate of CHAPTER 4. 
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(4) Light earthing up of cane will prevent the emergence of Irrigation. 

the moth by closing the holes with mud. Prsxs of 

^ Chops. 

Sugarcane top shoot borer (Scirpohaga nivella^ F)\ The moth Sugarcane. 

is creamy white in colour having a wing span of a little over an 

inch when spread out and with orange hair like structures at the 

tip of the abdomen of the female. The first pair of the wings of 

certain males has a single black spot on each wing. Fully 

developed caterpillars measure about one and a half inches in 

length and are yellowish white in colour. 

This is a very serious pest of sugarcane that breeds throughout 
the year and is capable of attacking cane at a later stage. The 
newly hatched caterpillar after remaining for some time on the 
leaves, enters the shoots through the mid rib of the leaf. It 
feeds as it travels downward. As a result of such feeding, the 
central shoot dries up in a characteristic tvay which later results 
in giving off side shoots which form a bunchy top. The punc¬ 
tures on the leaves and the death of the central shoot and the 
bunchy top are the characteristic effects of this pest. 

Mechanical methods, such as, mass collection and destruction 
of egg masses and removal of affected plants and harvesting the 
crop by digging out the stump are the only effective measures 
known so far. 

Sugarcane leaf-hoppers or Pyrilla: The adult pyrilla bug 
is a straw coloured insect -with two pairs of folded wdngs, roof 
shaped on the back and with its head extended like a printed 
beak which is quite readily visible. The young nymphs which 
hatch out from the eggs are pale brown in colour, having a pau' 
of long characteristic processes covered by wax. They are active 
and are found in la'rge numbers on cane. Its host plant is main¬ 
ly sugarcane but adults are sometimes found in small numbers 
on jowar and maize. 

The nymphs and adult hugs suck the sap of cane leaves from 
the lower surface, as a result of which the leaves lose turgidity, 
begin to wither and ultimately get dried up. The bugs secrete 
a honey-dew like substance that spreads on the leaves on w^hich 
a black fungus develops. As a result the sucrose content of the 
juice is reduced. The pest is active during July and August. 

The following are the main measures of controlling this pest—■ 

(1) Collection and destruction of egg masses and crushing 

them on the leaves. 

(2) Stripping off the lower leaves to remove the eggs laid in 
the leaf, sheath. 

(3) Dusting the crop with 5 per cent B.H.C. at the rate of 
30 to 40 lbs. and 50 to 60 lbs. per acre in the pre-monsoon and 
post-monsoon periods, respectively. This destroys both the 
nymphs and the adults of the pest. 
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(4) bpraymg 0.12 to 0.25 per cent H.H.C. or 0.25 per cent 
D.D.T. at the rate of 30 to 50 gallons per acre for young cane 
during the pre-inonsoon period and over 100 gallons during 
the post-mcnsoon period also gives considerable relief. The 
quantity to he used depends on the growth of cane, and hence 
enough quantity should be used to cover the enthe crop. 

Grain smut, kani or dane kani (Sphacelotheca Sorghi, Link, 
Clinton): This disease cannot be detected until the earhead 
comes out. The diseased earheads do not form the normal 
grains, instead they form spore sacs in place of grains. The 
affected ovar'cs turn into conical porcelain white sori which 
contain black powde’r consisting of millions of chlamydospores 
r)f the fungus. 

In its severe attack the disease causes about 5 to 10 per cent 
damage to the crop. The kharif jowar suffers from the disease 
generally during the period between September and November 
and rain jowar from December to February. 

The disease usually spreads at the threshing-yard. It can, 
however, be controlled by treating the seed with sulphur (300 
mesh fine) at the rate of 100 gm per 30 kg of seed. 

Loose smut, kajali (SphaceJoiheca Cniewta Kuhn, Potter): 
The symptoms are nearly the same as those of grain smut of 
jowar. The only difference being that in case of loose smut the 
wall of spore sac gets ruptured and black mass of chlamydospores 
is exposed giving blackish appearance to the affected earhead. 
The disease reduces the yield of grain by about 5 to 10 per cent. 

The seed treatment with sulphur (300 mesh fine) at the rate of 
100 gm to 30 kg of .seed controls the disease effectively. 

Leaf rust, tambera (Pucemia Jiordei coke) Reddish brown 
pustules are seen on the leaves of the affected jowa'r crop. These 
pustules later on let out red mass of uredospores which after¬ 
wards turn black. The damage caused by the disease amounts 
to 5—10 per cent. Use of ‘resistant varieties is the only effective 
way of controlling the disease. 

Downy mildew, kevada {Sclerospora sorghi, Kulk): On young 
leaves downy w^hite growth mostly on lower surface with yellow¬ 
ing on the. corresponding upper surface is seen. Later the leaves 
become shredded. The damage due to this disease comes to 
about 3 to 10 per cent. Systematic rouging and burning of 
affected plants help in checking the disease. 

Black stem rust, tambera (Piiccinia girmiinis tritici, Erike and 
E. Henn.): This is a very disastrous disease which in its severe 
attack reduces the yield of the Crop by about 60 to 75 per cent. 
The disease appea'rs as reddish, brown elongated linear eruptive 
spots known as pustules mostly on stem and also on leaves. The 
pustules when rubbed effuse a brownish powder which contains 
spores called uredospores. Later in the season, the endophytic 
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mycelium gives second type of black coloured sori or black chapter 4 

pustules at the same erupted spot or side by side. The black -7 - 

pustules contain blackish powder consisting of spores called 
teleuto-spores meaning last spores. As- the name signifies teleuto irrigation, 

stage appears at maturity of the crop. This disease occurs during Diseases. 

the period from November to February. Growing of resistant Wheat, 

varieties, vk., Kenphad-25, MED-345, KCN, Hy-65, NF315, 

NI-146, NI284-S, NI-2S, NI-62, for irrigated crop and Selec¬ 
tion-59, and 125 for dry crop helps in avoiding the incidence of 
the disease. 

Loose smut, kani or kajali {Ustilago triticij pers^ Roster.): The 
disease affects every part of the earhead especially the rachis, 
and awns and loose blackish powder is formed in place of grains. 

This blackish powder consists of the spores of the fungus. The 
disease prevails from January to March. The infection in this 
case being inside, seed dressing with fungicides is ineffective. 

The following method however is evolved to check the disease. 

The seed is first soaked in cold water from 8 to 12 in the 
morning during the first fortnight of May. It is then spread on 
galvanised iron sheets in hot sun for about four hours- and then 
stirred periodically. Subsequently the seed is dried in shade. 

After drying insecticides, viz._, pyrethrum, D.D.T., etc., are 
applied to the seed which is then stored in gunny bags. 

Paddy blast, karpa {Piriciilana Oryzae Cav,): The disease first Paddy, 
manifests on leaves as small spindle shaped brown spots with 
white centre on seedlings. These spots grow in size, coalesce 
with each other and the plant dies subsequently. If the attack 
is at the time of emergence of the earhead then the necks get 
rotten and turn black. Such heads may not develop grains. If 
the attack is at post formation of grains, necks do not support 
the weight of the panicle and it breaks resulting in grain 
shedding. The disease usually appears in the months of July 
and August. 

Following are the measures which are mostly adopted to con¬ 
trol the disease.—(1) Seed treatment with organo mercurial seed 
dresser containing one per cent organic mercury at the rate of 
100 gm for 30 kg of seed. (2) Before transplanting, seedlings 
should be dipped in bordeaux mixture. (3) Before flowering 
time one or two sprayings of bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 or any 
copper compound containing 50 per cent metallic copper could 
be given. Besides, early AinbeniohaT.y 39, Kolhapur scented, 

Patani- 6 , Bhadas-78, Krishnasal 10, Antarsal-10, 90, 200 could be 
sown as they are found to l)e tolerant to blast disease. 

Bacterial blight, karpa or kad karpa {Xanthsnionas oryzae, 

Mueda and Ishiyama, Dowson): The affected crop bears water 
soaked streaks and marginal blighting with yellow bacterial 
ooze at the margins. The marginal blighting extends further 
resulting in death of the leaf. The disease causes decrease • in 
yield by about 20 to 25 per cent. The disease generally appears 
in the months of August and September. 
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Destruction o£ debris of die plants after harvest, seed treatment 
witn organo-mercurial compounds 2 to 3 gm per one kg of seed 
and spraymg of endrin O.U2 per cent plus copper oxychloride 
0.3 per cent three times at an interval of 20 days. 

Helminthosporium leaf spot, likkya: —The disease may occur 
at any tnne during the grovviiig period of the crop. The infect¬ 
ed leaves of seedlings and admit plants show spots with white 
centre and a yellow nalo. Ihere may be sterility if the attack is 
at tne grain formation stage. The measures mentioned under 
the paddy blast may be adopted with advantage to control the 
disease. 

2'ur wik, ubhai or mar {Fusarium oxysporium /. udum): — 
Ihe affected plant appears sickly. The leaves drop down and 
the affected plants wither and die. If the roots of the affected 
plants are split open, brown discolouration of the vascular tissue 
IS seen. Ihe damage due to this disease is about 2 to 5 per cent. 
Growing of resistant varieties helps in controlling the disease. 

Fikka [Cercospora araciiidicola Hori ):—The disease is caused 
by two species of the pathogen each producing characteristic 
spots. Ihe first sign is the appearance of conspicuous round 
purpl-sh brown spots on the half month old plants. The spots 
later on expand in size and become blackish in colour. 

Cercospora arachidicola causes formation of irregular circular, 
black spots, often conliuent, varying in size from one milli¬ 
metre to 1 cm and surromided by a yellowish zone blending into 
green. When mature, the conidiophores emerge out on the 
upper surface exclusively. The spots caused by cerespora 
personata are more or less circular, varying in size from 1 mm 
to 7 mm dark brown to black in colour with the low^er surface 
of the spots marked with concentric stromatic rings of conidio- 
phoT(^s. Ihe spots are surrounded by a bright yellow halo when 
mature, on the upper surface. The disease usually prevails from 
August to October. 

Spraying the crop in the tliird WTek of July with 3:3:50 
bordeaux mixture or any copper fungicide containing 50 per cent 
metallic copper helps in controlling the disease. The second 
spraying in i^ugnst and the third one in the third week of 
September may be given. 

Fruit rot, kavadi, (Colletotriclium Capsoci^ Syd., Butler and 
Bisb.):—The disease occurs in the months of November and 

December on dry as well as irrigated chilli crop. The fruits rot 
and drop down resulting in reduced yield. The loss varies from 
15 to 20 per cent under severe disease conditions. The source of 
infection is from seeds and plant debris. Seed treatment with 
organo mercurial fungicides and spraying the crop three times 
with bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 or any other copper-fungicide 
from tlow='ering ontvards helps in reducing the disease. 
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Authracnises, kawadi {Colletotrichum indicum, Dastur):—On ghaptek 4 

seedling stage, the disease causes seedling rot, cotiton rot and- 

damping olt. On bolls black, depressed circular spots appear ^ 

becoming pinkish in the centre due to spore formation. Attack irrigation, 
on the bolls results in short, immature and discoloured lint. Diseases. 

The disease appears on seedling stage during the months of 
June and July and on boll forming stage in the months of 
October and November. 

The destruction of affected debris, sowing healthy seeds and 
treating the seed with organo mercurial compound containing 
one per cent organic mercury at the rate of 2 to 3 gm for one 
kilogram of seed help in controlling the disease. 

Black arm or angular leaf spot, iikka or karpa [Xantho- 
monas malvaceamm, Smith, Dowson):—The disease generally 
prevails in the irrigated and American cotton growing areas of 
the district. On dry cotton it appears during the period from 
July to December and on irrigated cotton from March to 
December. 

The disease first manifests itself as small water soaked areas 
on leaves which are angular in shape. These spots later coalesce, 
involving larger areas of the leaf. The petioles, stems and bolls 
also get affected when the disease extends along the edges of 
mild lateral veins. It is known as black veins. Mature bolls 
when attacked open prematuTely and the lint from such bolls 
gets yellow strain which is valued at a very low rate in the 
market. The American cotton is highly susceptiblie although 
deshi cotton is not immune. 

Growing resistant varieties, treating the seed with organo 
mercurial compound containing one per cent organic mercury 
and spraying the crop with bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 two to 
three times during the growth of the crop help in controlling 
the extent of damage caused by the disease. 

Powdei'y mildew, bhuri (U?icinida necater, Schw., Burr.): — Grapes. 
Whitish patches appear on both sides of the leaves. These 
patches enlarge covering maximum part of lamina turning 
whitish green. In severe cases withering and shedding of leaves 
take place. It also gives wilted appearance to the vine. The 
patches sometimes appear on shoots near base, which later turn 
black. The affected blossoms fail to set in fruit. Young berries 
may drop when affected in early stages and crack when affected 
in advanced stage. The disease occurs from November to 
January. Iti service cases the disease causes 10 to 15 per cent 
reduction in the yield of the crop.. 

Dusting the crop with sulphur (200—300 mesh) in the third 
week of November, December and January effectively controls 
the disease. 
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Anthracnose, karpa (Gleeosporimn ampelophagum^ Sacc.): — 
The disease manifests on vine, stems and young shoots as deep 
seated elongated lesions dark to the border and pinkish white, 
in the centre. On leaves also similar type of spots develop but 
later on such areas drop down. Young blossom when affected 
shows blighting effects but if the attack is in advanced stage on 
berries a peculiar symptom called blind eye spot is observed. 
The disease prevails during the period from June to November, 

Spraying of bordeaux mixture 5:5:50 in the third week of 
July and November helps in controlling the disease. 

Downy mildew, kevada (Fl-asmopara Viticola, Berk and Curt, 
Berl and De-Toni):—The disease attacks all aerial plant parts, 
z'iz.. leaves, canes, cend'rils, bunches, etc. On upper surface the 
disease manifests as greenish yellow ‘ indefinite size spots, which 
are translucent and oily in appearance. Under humid, condi¬ 
tions white downy growth is tound on the under surface of the 
leaf spots. Finally, they dry and turn brown. The affected 
iea\x'.s fall down. The d-sease prevails' from June to September. 
The same measures as adopted for anthracnose can very well be 
tried with advantage to control the disease. 

Powdery mildew, cunbya varil bhuri (Oildimn mangifaraej 
ITerthet):—On the infloTescence whitish coating appears, cover¬ 
ing it entirely. Later on this coating turns black. The disease 
occurs from January to February. Spraying the tree with sul¬ 
phur (200 mesh plus D.D.T. (4:1)) at the time of blossoming 
controis the disease effectively. 

Citrus canker, devi rog (XarUhomonaSy Citri) :—^All aerial plant 
jjarts are affected on which a canker appears in the form of 
ra^ktd corky spots, orange to brownish in colour. These spots 
are more consjiicuous on leaves and fruits. The disease causes 
disfiguring of the fruit resulting in reduced market prices. It 
persists from April onwards. Spraying the plants with bordeaux 
mixture 5:5:50 minimises- the damage caused by the disease. 

Yeoaxiai district was formerly included in the province of 
Berar. It formed part o£ the Nizamshahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
iiagar till its cession to the Moghals in 1600. It continued under 
the direct rule of the Moghals till 1724 when with the establish¬ 
ment of the Flyderabad kingdom it formed its part. Later in 
1853 Berar was assigned to the British Government for the pay¬ 
ment of certain debts. 

The earliest records of land revenue administration in Berar, 
of which Y’'eotmal district formed a part, are contained in the 
Akbarnama of A.D. 1600. Under Akbar’s rule all the arable 
land was measured into highas and the produce of each bigha 
was estimated under the system devised by Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
Minister. The assessment was fixed at one-fourth of the gross 
produce. For fixing the assessment, the quality of land was 
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mainly taken into account. In 1612 Malik Ambar made a fresh 
settlement. Malik Amber's system was dropped after h-s death, 
in 1626 and Todar Maks system of assessment with occasional 
partial revisions was again followed. It was Todar Mai who 
devised the system and it was extended to the southern posses¬ 
sions of the Moghals. Later the revenue administration devised 
by Todar Mai also came to be ent^rely disregarded. Under the 
system of Todar Mai all land was regarded as belonging to the 
State‘s. This view was held by the later rulers also. During the 
first three quarters of the nineteenth century a state of confusion 
in respect of land revenue system prevailed. The patel used to 
make out lease for each cultivator every year. No one had any 
right to land except by permission of Government Officials. 
Seeing that hopeless confusion prevailed during that time it is 
probable that permission given by one official was often over¬ 
ruled by another or disregarded by. sheer violence. The Berar 
Gazetteer of i8yo says: "A man who had carefully formed and 
prepared his fields saw them sold to the highest bidder ; whole 
taluks and parganas were let and sublet to speculators for sums 
far above the ancient standard assessment The revenue was 
then farmed out to either deshmukhs (hereditary pargana offi¬ 
cials) or sahukars (money-lenders) who never thought of recog¬ 
nising rights of occupancy. 

There were special tenures, such as, palampal, jagir^ and mat)!. 
All the three kinds of land tenure were held bv Qrant from the 

V O 

Government. 

The number of villages held under each kind of tenure in the 
district was as follows^ — 


Tenure 

(1) 

Yeotmal 

!2) 

Kelapur 

(3) 

Wun 

(4) 

Dar%\hu | 

(3) 

Pusad 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Khalsa 

296 

286 

278 

314 

311 

1,485 

Lara 

71 

93 

103 

63 

28 

338 

Jagir 

10 ' 

25 

10 

10 

17 

72 

Pal amp at ,. 

6 


•• 


3 

9 

Inam 

■ .. 




1 

1 

Total 

383 

404 

391 

387 

360 

1,925 

Sq. Milesji^ 

909 

1,081 

860 

1,062 

1,275 

5,187 


From the above table it can be seen that the most common 
tenure in the district in the past was the ryotwari tenure which 
preva.iled in Khalsa villages. Khulna land is land held on ryot- 
wa'ri tenure. Of the total number of villages, viz.^ 1925, the 
villages having khalsa tenure were 1845. Next to khalsa 

^Central Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal District^ VoL Ay 1908, p. 166-167. 

^ Ibidp, 178. 
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tenure izara, a special tenure with 358 villages under it was 
common in the district, mere was only one village under the 
special tenure of inam, 

I’he confusion and the uncertainty in the land administration 
which prevailed prior to the iirit-sh administration were removed 
subsequently when the cultivator was given the right to occupy 
his land permanently. {Secondly, the cultivator was allowed 
either to cultivate land or to leav^e it fallow, or to sell, to lease or 
to mortgage it. Ihese provisions how^ever were to some extent 
suspended atter 1905. Ih rdly, it was laid down that the assess¬ 
ment of a field would not be raised on account of improvements 
made by the cultivator. The obligation was simply that of 
paying the land rev^'enue for which the field was assessed. Such 
amount to be paid was absolutely definite. The assessment rates 
which then prevailed were fixed at Ks. 2:25, 1:87 and 1:50 per 
bigha, according to whether the land was of the first, second, or 
third class. A big/ia apparently contained a little more than 
two-thirds of an acre, ihc land covered with heavy wood in 
Wun district was given out on exceedingly light terms for the 
first seven years, and was then assessed according to its quality 
at Re. 1, As. 12, or As. 8 per biglia. All this was done on 
the old village books. “ There was no provision about the num¬ 
ber of years tor which the rates fixed would hold good. What was 
called a settlement was made annually, but it was not a settle¬ 
ment of the more recent kind. No change was made in the rate 
of assessment, but changes in possession caused by death, sale, 
or the reclaiming of waste land, were recorded^The most 
important defect of this assessment was that the village books on 
which the assessment was based were very imperfect. There¬ 
fore, a regular survey and settlement was made in the district 
during 1872 and 1877. The system then adopted was similar to 
that of Bombay as contained in the Dhanvadi Kaida. 

The original settlements were in Piisad and Darwha tahsils in 
1872 and those in Yeotmal, Kelapur, and Wun, in 1874 and 
1875. The same were revised in 1900-1901 and 1904-1905. 

Of the special tenures referred to above izara and jdgir tenures 
were the most important. Izara tenure was drawn up under the 
title of the “Waste Land Rules of 1865'’. Its main purpose was 
to induce the inhabitants pf the villages and to bring the hilly 
parts largely uninhabited, uncultivated, and often overgrown 
with trees under cultivation. “According to these rules whole 
tillages were leased out to individuals on a low^ rental for a term 
of any period up to thirty years and the lessee was given the 
option of certain permanent rights at the end of that time. He 
might either keep the village in perpetuity on payment of one- 
half of a fair assessment, or, provided one-third of the land had 
been brought under cultivation, he might keep merely the 
patelki, the right of being or appointing the headman. Inci¬ 
dental conditions were made about the appointment of ordinary 


^ Ibid,p, 170. 
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village oiiicers and the payment of cesses intended to make the 
organisation of izara villages uniform with that of khalsa 
villages, with the exception tiiat when the izardar chose to keep 
the villiage permanently all rights and obligations centred in him 
alone, whereas they are' usually divided among different indivi¬ 
duals. Izardars were given fuiii powers to transier their rights^ 
Under the system the persons who undertook the proprietary 
titles were not exempted from payment of rent under any 
excuse. Failure to pay the full amount wouid entail attachment 
or sale of his estate. About 500 villages were leased under these 
rules. The lessees of 359 villages chose proprietary title and 
retained the land permanently on payment of half of a fair 
assessment. 

The scheme gave exceedingly good results. Soon it was 
realised that there was no need to grant such extraordinary 
permanent rights. This resulted in the cancellation of the rules 
ill 1871. Instead other "Waste Land Rules*' were issued in 1876, 
1879 and 1880. According to these new provisions the land was 
to become khalsa after the expiry of the thirty years of the 
original lease. The land revenue paid on izara villages amounted 
in 1906-1907 to Rs. 1,48.025. No single izardar held more than 
eight villages. 

jagir tenure was the second in importance. In 1908, the dis¬ 
trict had 72 jagir villages. Their total assessment was Rs. 61,116 
of which the ]agirdars used to pay to Government Rs. 12,054. 
Generally a jagir was a rent-free holding of one or more whole 
mauzas (villages). Initially the jagir was a grant made only for 
military service and for the maintenance, by force of arms, of 
order in special neighbourhoods. Later on most of these jagirs 
were surrendered by their holders for some high expectations by 
the sovereigns who granted such jagirs. The system also broke 
down as some jagirdars ceased to maintain any real force. In 
course of time, however, other jagirs than purely military grants 
were made for various services. Amongst others these jagirs 
also included such jagirs which were granted to pious or venerable 
persons, such as, Saiyids, Fakirs^ Pirzadas, etc. These were not 
originally hereditary but later on they became practically 
hereditary. 

The other two tenures were very minor. The palampat tenure 
was somewhat similar to permanent izara tenure. The palampat 
villages were generally in the hands of Deshmukhs and Desh- 
pandes, the former pargana officials. Such villages were assessed 
at Rs. 3,618 of which Rs. 1,906, or a little more than half, was 
paid to Government. Land was also given on inam, free of 
assessment, or on a quit-rent, to Kazis, Hindu priest, holy men, 
village servants and others. Some such conditions such as clean¬ 
ing and maintaining a temple as also doing any village work were 
laid down. Sangam, in Pusad tahsil, was the only inam village in 
the district. Small inams consisting of a few acres were very 
common. 
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^ Ihid, pp. 178-79, 
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As in the other districts of Maharashtra, ryotwari is the most 
common tenure in the district, in fact it was so even prior to 
the first settlement. Under this system each field is considered 
a separate holding which the ryot holds directly from the State. 
The holder or occupant ot the field is called the kluiiedar and 
the land under this system is known as klialsa. The right of 
occupany depends on the regular payment ot the assessment by 
the kfmteckir and in case he tails to do so he torfeits his right, in 
which case the land reverts to the State. The land revenue is 
fixed on individual survey numbers or sub-divisions thereoi, con¬ 
sidering the quality, average rainfall, liocatioii, crops grown, etc. 
All the proprietary rights m estates, mahals, alienated villages or 
alienated lands including the old tenures, such as, izara, jagir, 
palampat and inam have been abolished under the Madhya 
-Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, /Vlienai- 
cd Lands) Act, 1950. 


Tenakcy. Prior to the enforcement of the Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands (Vidarbha Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, 
the relations between the landlord and the tenant were governed 
by the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the Bcrar 
Regulation of Agricultural Leases Act of 1951. LTnder this Act 
the tenants were noi entitled to the right of purchasing the land 
held by them as lessee, nor had they the pre-emption right of 
purchasing the land held by them as lessee when the landlord 
intended to sell the land. It was, however, provided that— 
{i) no lease-deed would be for a period of less tJtian five years, 
(izj the protected lessee had no right to transfer his occupancy 
rights to any one except to the owner, and {Hi) the landlord as 
also the tenant had a right to get the lease-money fixed by 
Government. These regulations were further amended. Under 
the amended regulations it was provided that the lessee could be 
declared as a protected tenant if the owner of the leased land 
was not a woman or a disabled person, and also that the tenant 
could be declared as a protected tenant if he had furnished the 
required information about his rights to the land by 1st Febru¬ 
ary 1954. In the amendment it was also provided that the land¬ 
lord had no right to oust the tenant. The protection to the 
tenants, however, did not apply to the tenants cultivating over 
20-25 hec^'ares (50 acres) of land, and the landlord had no right 
to oust a tenant unless a specTc permission to the effect was 
obtained from Revenue Officers. The tenant was entitled to 
reclaim the land within a year of such ousting. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 

Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, which is- the prevailing 

tenancy Act, came into force from 30th December 1958. This 
Act confers on all tenants the rights of purchasing the land from 
the owner. All the privileges of a protected tenant are granted 
to the ordinary tenants as well. The present enactment has 
unified the provisions of the old enactments in force, and at the 

same , time aims at finally defining the rights of the tenants. It 

provides fo‘r tenancy rights by succession and regulates the sale 



of agncLiltural land exceeding two-third of the ceiling area as CHAPTER 4. 
determined under the Maharashtra x^gricultural Lands (Ceiling . “T T 
on Holdings) 1961, to non-agriculturists or even to agricul- ^and ^ 
turists holding land as tenants. Widows, minoi*s, d sabled per- Irrigation, 
sons, persons under preventive detention and public trusts have Tenancy. 
been granted protection under the new Act. 

The new Act has made considerable changes in the provisions 
relating to rent, termination of tenancy, inheritance of tenancy 
rights, etc., of the prior enactment. It also contains provisions 
in regard to family holdings, ceiling on holding and compul- 
I so’ry purchase of land by tenants subject to certain cond tions 

■ and exceptions. It has provided that the landlord can take over 

I management of the lands which are not efficiently cultivated or 

j which are left fallow for two or more consecutive seasons. A 

^ landlord has been given the right of resumption under the 

following conditions: — 

ifl) He was to give the necessary notice of termination of 
tenancy on or before 15th February 1961, and to apply for 
possess’on of land on or before 31st Match 1961. 

I (2) Landlords whose total holding did not exceed one 

i family holding were given a special right to terminate tenan- 

I cics created by them not earlier than April 1957. The last 

I date for application was 26th Janua’ry 1962. 

I (3) Small holders, viz., landlords whose holding did not 

! exceed one-third of the family holding on ISth February 1961 

! and who earned their livelihood from agricultural pu'rsuits, 

1 were given a right to take back their land from the tenant by 

j giving a written notice with’n one year from the date of 

I enforceinent of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural I.ands 

I (Vidarbha Region and Kutch i\rea) Amendment Act of 1961. 

! The application for possession was- to be made before 1st 

I April 1963. 

i The Boml)av Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha Administration 

i Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, contains provision^ to trans- Act^Tnls 

fer ownership of land to the tenant. As per the provisions 
small holders and other landlords who were desirous of cuLivat- 
ing the land personally were allowed certain time limit to 
resume and for personal cultivation. The tenants were also free 
fo surrender their tenancies. The stat-stical information in res¬ 
pect of surrender and resumption cases n the district till the 
end of 1968 is as follows: — 



Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

1 No. of cases decided 


re^ristered 

decided 

pending 

in favour of 


up to 

up to 

on 




31-12-68 

31-12-68 

1-1-69 

Landlords 

Tenants 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Surrender cases 

7,235 

7,227 

8 

5,039 

2,188 

Resumption cases 

6,516 

6,437 

79 

2,220 

4,217 


t: 
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The progress oF work of transfer of compulsory ownership to 
tenants under sections 46 and 49-A of the Act, is as under: — 


Section 46 

22,763 

19,748 

2,925 

13,159 

17,283 

Section 49-A , .i 

13,142 

10,686 

2,456 




Besides, the Act has- imposed restrictions on transfer of agri¬ 
cultural land to non-agriculturists and agriculturists other than 
tenants of the land. The progress made in this behalf is as 
follows: — 


Total No. 

Total No. 

Total No. 

Total No. of cases decided in favour 

of cases 

of cases 

of cases 


of— 


reregistered 

decided 

pending 




up to 

up to 

on 

Landlords 

Tenants 

Others 

31-12-1968 

31-12-1968 

1-1-1969 



1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

95,718 

89,153 

6,565 

45,872 

40,879 

8,967 


GRicuLTURAL Accoi'diiig to 1961 Census agricultu'rali labourers formed 51.08 

Wages. workers in the district. It is also most 

curious to note that women alone formed 63.25 per cent of the 
total agricultural labou'rers. These labourers mostly live on the 
wages they get. However, these wages are not uniform through¬ 
out the year. At the harvesting time the wage rate is com¬ 
paratively higher than that in other seasons. It again varies 
from place to place and for the type of labour employed. 
Female labourers as compared to males get lower wages. 
Female labourers are usually employed for weeding and picking 
of cotton. . 

In the olden days the day labourers, majurdary in the villages 
were paid in money for sowing and weeding, hut in kind for all 
harvest work. The ‘rates for weeding then varied immensely. If 
there had been heavy rain with few breaks so that there w'as 
great need of weedmg being done at once, the rate used to rise in 
exceptional cases even to one rupee a day. The usual rate then 
was three or four annas per day. Even today it holds true with 
the only difference that the labourers are paid mostly in cash 
and at far higher rates. The table No. 26 given below tvill prove 
the point in question. The old method of giving the choice of 
one part after dividing the day’s total collection of cotton into 
so many parts, as wages is also mostly discontinued. 

Besides, agricultural servants either on permanent or on 
seasonal basis are also employed. Their duties include tending 
of cattle, watching of crops and such other agricultural activities 
which are entrusted to them by the employers. About the 
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remuneration that they u?ed to get in the olden days the old 
Gazetteer of the district says— 

“ Permanent servants are sometimes paid in cash alone, some¬ 
times by being given their daily food and so much cash besides, 
and sometimes by a stipulated amount of jiiari and of money. 
All three ways have been recognised foiy many years. If cash 
only is paid the rate is generally from Rs. 72 to Rs. 96 a year, 
though it is sometimes as low as Rs. 50. A half, or even * the 
whole, is often paid in advance. If payment is made partly in 
kind it is usual to give a pair of shoes and a blanket and meals 
at festivals. So much juari is agreed on as is expected to make 
the total payment being the same as that which would be given 
in cash ’k At present in addition to the payment given in kind 
the permanent labourers usually get as high a sum as Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 per year. 

One more system of village servants was prevalent in the old 
days. It was known as halutedaru This system is now-a-days 
withering away. These village servants known as hara halide 
used to render various services to the inhabitants of the village 
and get in return foodgrains at the time of harvesting. 

TABLE No. 26 

Agricultural Wages in Yeotmal District 


[In Rs.] 


Ye.^r 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 
Labour | 

Other 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1957-58 .. 

July 

3*05 

2*25 

2*25 

1*25 

1-05 

1-00 


August 

2-75 

2-44 

2-20 

1-27 

Idl 

1-06 


September 

2-65 

2-55 

2-25 

1-27 

MO 

1-05 


October 

2-65 

2-55 

2-10 

1-25 

1*05 

1-00 


November 

2-70 

2-60 

2-25 

1-20 

1-05 

I'OO 


December .. 

2*70 

2*50 

2-15 

1-35 

1-05 

hOO 


January 

2-70 

2-70 

2-25 

1*30 

MO 

M2 


February . . 

2-70 

2-50 

2*25 

1-20 

MO 

M2 


March 

2-80 

2'65 

2*20 

j 

M5 

1-00 

MO 


April 

2*70 

2*60 

2*20 

MO 

hOO 

hOO 


May 

2*75 

2'60 

2-15 

MO 

hOO 

1*05 


June 

2-75 

2-55 

2-35 

MO 

hOO 

1-00 
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TABLE No. 26~contd. 


Year 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 

Labour 

Other 

.Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(j) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1959-60 .. 

July 

2-65 

2'45 

■ 1*75 

1*25 

1-05 

1 *09 


August 

2-80 

2-25 

1*50 

1*25 

1*05 

M2 


Septeinber 

2‘60 

2*32 

1*70 

M5 

1-00 

!*25- 


October 

2-60 

2*45 

1*70 

. 

M7 

1-05 

M3 


November 

2-65 

2*55 

2*05 

1*25 

M5 

1-20 


December .. 

2*75 

2*35 

2*00 

1*25 

1-20 

1*20 


January 

2*77 

2*55 

1*75 

1-30 

MO 

I‘30 


February .. 

2*80 

2*55 

2-00 

1*35 

i*20 

1*20 


March 

2-67 

2*55 

1*75 

2*25 

1*20 

M5 


April 

2-80 

2*55 

2-00 

1*25 

1-05 

MO 


May 

2-70 

2*55 

2*20 

M3 

0*95 

1*07 


June 

2*67 

2-55 

1*92 

M5 

0*90 

MO 

1961-62 

July 

2*82 

2*50 

2*04 

1*32 

MO 

1*12 


August 

2-79 

2*58 

2*01 

1*28 

1*08 

M2 


September 

2*74; 

2*60 

1*95 

1-43 

M8 

Ml 

- 

October 

2*76 ' 

2*59 

1*88 

1*35 

M2 

1*28 

1963-64 .. 

July 

3*16 

2-68 

2*20 

1*39 

1*37 

1*40 


August 

2*88 

2*74 

2*09 

1*45 

1*30 

1*55 


September 

2*84 

2*56 

2*12 

1*54 

1*26 

M4 


October 

3*01 

2*45 

2*10 

1*55 

1*23 

1*25 


November 

3*15 

2*66 

2*11 

1*49 

1*29 

1*29 


December .. 

3*24 

2*61 

2*22 

1*56 

1*39 

1*25 

i 

Januarj^ 

3*25 

2*85 

2*15 

1*64 

1*46 

1*35 


February .. 

3*34 

2-85 

2*21 

1*65 

1*44 

1*33 


March 

3*31 

4*23 

2-30 

1*58 

1*38 

1*32 


April 

3*04 

2*84 

2*36 

1*51 

1*35 

1*33 


May 

3-05 

2*87 

2*38 

1*59 

1*25 

1*35 


June 

3-19 

2*81 

2*13 

1*55 

1*31 

1-23 
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TABLE No. 26—contd. 

[In Rs.] 


Year 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 

Labour 

Other 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1965-66 

. . July 

4-34 

3-71 

2-90 

2*18 

173 

2-23 


August 

4*22 

3-84 

2*91 

2*11 

1-89 

2-24 


[September 

3*50 

3-63 

2*81 

2-08 

1-80 

2-14 


October 

4-15 

3*56 

2-89 

2*24 

1-85 

2*11 


November 

4-28 

3-98 

3*05 

2-22 

1*86 

2-10 


December .. 

4*36 

3*96 

3-20 

2*24 

1*92 

2-13 


January 

4-33 

3-90 

2-97 

2-29 

2-01 

1-98 


February , . 

4-34 

3-86 

2-98 

2-28 

1-98 

1-92 


March 

3-94 

3-77 

3‘01 

2-27 

1-89 

2-02 


April 

4-27 

3*68 

3-01 

2-06 

]‘83 

1-95 


May 

4-20 

3-65 

2-69 

2-14 

1*75 

1-87 


June 

3-79 

3-45 

2*67 

2-12 

1-98 

1-94 


There is very little information available about famines prior 
to the establishment of British rule in Berar. The old Gazetteer 
of the district has to say in this connection that not because 
there were none but because neither governments nor historians 
paid much attention to them Among the earliest known 
famines the Berar Gazetteer of 1870 mentions a famine in 1803 
which was remembered fifty years later. General Wellesley 
wrote in January, 1804, at a time of the year when a famine 
could not be at its worst: ‘ The people are starving in hundreds ; 
and there is no government to afford the sslightest relief. There 
seems to have been further famines, though apparently they 
were not very severe, in 1833, 1839 and 1862. In 1867-68 again 
there was so much scarcity in this district that government sold 
grain below the market rate to rckeve distress. In 1871-72 
cultivation fell off in two taluks, and was checked in the others 
by a severe drought. Famine was, however, so little known in 
Berar that in 1893 the Commissione'r reported that there was no 
need of a programme of relief works. In 1896-97 and 1899-1900, 
famine actually occurred, though in both cases the distress was 
caused, not by the food produced within the district being 
insufficient for the population, but by prices rising very high 
through famine in other parts of India \ 
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*The account of Famines upto 1899-1900 is based upon the description from 
the OldYeotmal Gazetteer. 
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From September 1896 onwards a sudden drought severely 
affected the rahi crops, including wheat. There was a serious 
scarcity of water. The labouring class who numbered 155,000 
in the four taluks of the old "^Tin district suffered severely 
because there was much less employment than usuaL, and 
prices were very high. The small tenants who numbered about 
12,400, however, did not lose seriously by the drought, though 
individual cultivators whose crops were especially unfortunate 
suffered a great deal, and large numbers of cattle died. Accord¬ 
ing to the average of the decade 1890-1900, the two famine years 
being excluded, the death-rate fell from 4 per thousand per 
annum in September to 2^ in February ; rose to 3^2 in April, 
fell to \:y\ in June and then rose again to 4 in September. 

In 1896-97 there was a sufficient crop of jowar for the needs 
of the whole district, but prices went very high on account of 
exportation. The average price of the preceding ten years was 
22 seers for a rupee, but in this year it rose to an average of ten 
seers. In ordinary years it varied less than two sec'rs in the 
whole cf twelve months and w^as cheapest from January to 
March, just at the end of harvest. In this year it was 21 seers 
in September, 14 in October, 11 in November, 10 in February 
and 8 from June to September, after w'hich it gradually returned 
to the normal by the succeeding January. 

The relief w'orks taken up in the four taliikas of the old Wun 
district were the construction of three roads and the collection 
of broken stone metal. One of the roads was that from Darwba 
to Karanja. Roth the others were in Yeotmal taluk, the one 
from Loha’a to Lasdina, and the other from Jodmoha to 
Ghatanji. The total cost was Rs. 52,000 and the value at ordi¬ 
nary rates w'as Rs. 34.000. The Lohara-Lasdina road, which w^as 
under the then district board, while the others were under the 
then Public Works Department, was expensively managed. The 
largest number of persons on the relief works in any month 
was 6,200 in May 1897, and the percentage of persons relieved 
to populatkni w’-as under \y^. The cost of each person relieved 
was one anna and four pies a day, and a profit was made on the 
collection of metalling, though not on the other works. These 
relief works were opened in April and closed in August. 

About the gratuitous relief, the old Gazetteer of the district 
says as follows: Gratuitous relief was given in most part of 

Bera'r in three ways: by Government, through the Charitable 
Relief Fund, and by direct private charity ; but in Wun district 
there was no gratuitous relief by Government. The Wun dis¬ 
trict contributed Rs. 6,000 to the Charitable Fund and received 
Rs. 7,000 from it. The total number of persons relieved for one 
day is given as 226,000. Kitchens were opened at ten places, one 
(that at Yeotmal) in April, and three in each of the next three 
months. All except the one at Yeotmal we're closed by the end 
of September. Three-quarters of the people fed belonged to the 
district, the rest being wanderers from the Central Provinces. 
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The average cost of a meal at the kitchens was half an anna. A 
small amount of food and clothes was also distributed at the 
dispensaries. Relief seemed to reach the proper people but there 
were some unfortunate members of the well-to-do classes who 
felt unable to accept it in the ordinary form and so had to suffer 
quietly. Yet on the whole lavish cha'rity was dispensed privately 
throughout Berar, people of means showing themselves admirab¬ 
ly generous. Patels worked excellently both, in carrying out 
their immediate duties and in discharging the general obliga¬ 
tions of their position 

Other relief measures included loans to cultivators under Land 
Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
forest concessions to provide lioth employment and fodder. 
Allowances were also made to public servants on small pay to 
compensate for the dearness of grain. 

Three years after the famine of 1896-1897 came that of 1899- 
1900. The monsoon of 1899 was weak from the beginning, and 
continued only rill the third week of September. The toital fall 
for the year at Yeotmal was 16 inches instead of an average of 
41 inches. At Wun it was 23 inches instead of 40. The whole 
of Berar, and in fact a great part of India suffered from famine. 
In the other five districts of Berar both hharif and rahi crops 
failed, and there was a famine due not only to high prices but 
to actual scarcity of food. Wun district, comprising four of the 
taluks of the then Yeotmal district, was to some extent fortu¬ 
nate. In the greater part of Kelapur taluk and the southern 
part of Wun taluk a fair jowar crop and an excellent cotton crop 
were obtained, for both of which prices ran high. Only the 
northern part of Darwha and Yeotmal taluks, and that tract of 
country in Wun and Kelapur taluks which lies just between 
Wun and Pandha'rkawada were seriously affected, and even there 
the cotton was a six-anna crop and the jowar could not have 
been much less. On the other hand Piisad taluk, which at that 
time belonged to Basim district, suffered severely. The labour¬ 
ing class felt the famine severely, though there was such great 
mortality among cattle that the beef-eating castes, such as, 
Mahars and Mangs, were able to live much better than those 
castes which avoided heef. The famine stricken country bet¬ 
ween Wun and Pandharkawada was largely inhabited by Gonds, 
Kolams and Pardhans. who though more strictly aboriginal 
tribes, did not eat beef. A great number of. immigrants came 
from the e,v-Nizam’s dominions to Digras. The conditions in 
Yeotmal and Darwha taluks were such that the Berar Famine 
Code drawn up since 1897 was made applicable there in Novem¬ 
ber 1899. It was not, however, applied to Wun and Kelapur 
taluks till nearly the end of May, 1900. Again the monsoon of 
1900 did not set in properly till July, as such th,e famine was felt 
most severely in June and July. The population of the district 
was 471,613 (excluding Pusad-taluk), and the daily average num¬ 
ber of persons relieved for the whole period of the famine was 
nearly 4000, that is V/x per cent. The greater number in receipt 
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of relief at a time occurred in July 1900>, when it was close on 
22,000 or 4/2 per cent, but these were by far the lowest per¬ 
centages in Berar. 

From May till August the death-rate was about four times the 
normal rate. It then fell equally fast, and in December was 
again no more than the average. Cholera of a very virulent type 
prevailed from April to September, causing death-rate in June 
1900 almost equal to the usual death-rate from all causes ; but 
many of the deaths were by no means due to Cholera alone. 

In October 1899 the rate of jowar went up to ten seers for a 
rupee and remained constant till May 1900. This rise in the 
price of jowar might be due to inevitable exportation and to the 
natural reluctance of cultivators to dispose of all their stocks till 
they were assured of a good rainfall for the next season. Shri 
Krishnaji Narayan Kane, commonly known as Master of Bori 
and others, bought and sold grain without profit in order to 
keep prices down ; but Shri Kane unfortunately died of a disease. 

The governmental relief measures included gratuitous relief, 
digging of wells, provision of grass, loans, and public works. 
Gratuitous relief was given partly at the cost of the State and 
partly at that of individuals. That provided by the State took 
the forms of doles, poor house relief, kitchen relief, and relief to 
dependents on public works. Doles were gifts of dry grain. They 
were given in 200 villages between June and October 1900. Poor- 
house relief was given at Yeotmal, Pandharkawada, Darwha, 
Kotha and Digras. The Yeotmal poorhouse was opened in 
February 1900, and the others were opened in May and June. 
All were closed in October and November. The poorhouse at 
Yeotmal was managed by the municipality, but the then Central 
Government contributed Rs. 5,000 towards the expenses, and the 
municipality less than Rs. 300. 

“ The most conspicuous agency for dispensing private charity 
was the Charitable Relief Fund. Nearly Rs. 11,000 were contri¬ 
buted in the four taluks, and Rs. 8,000 in addition were received 
from the Central Committee at Amravati. Some thousands of 
rupees were devoted to the purchase of clothes, bullocks, and 
seed-grain, hes’des the money spent in providing food. 

A great number of people came from outside the district before 
the end of 1899. In October the Forest Department started grass- 
cutting operations in Wun and Kelapur taluks, and employed 
about 2,000' people for two and a half months in the cold 
weather. A large quantity of grass was exported to Amravati 
district. Repairs to the tank at Darwha and a number of other 
relief works were also opened by the Public Works Department 
at Lohara and Paloti in Yeotmal taluk and at Goki Nala in 
Darwha taluk. The total cost of these works was Rs. 2,32,000 
an ave'rage expenditure of rupee one and ten annas per head 
including dependents. 


^ Central Provinces District GazetteerYeotmal District^ Vol. A, pp- 159-6Q. 
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Loans to the extent of almost Rs. 60,000 were made to culti¬ 
vators under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agri¬ 
culturists' Loans Act. The then District Board also deepened a 
few old wells and dug some temporary wells, jhire^ in the beds 
of streams. Compensation for dearness of grain was given to 
subordinate officials. 

About the effects of these two famines the old Gazetteer of the 
district has to say as follows: “The district apparently recover¬ 
ed from each famine almost immediately after its close. Within 
a few months the cultivated area, wages, and public health were 
alii normal. According to the statistics available, the number of 
cattle decreased by 12 per cent in the first famine and not at all 
in the second. Whether or not these figures are quite trust¬ 
worthy it is clear that no crippling loss of cattle occurred. No 
permanent state of indebtedness was caused to the cultivating 
class. The natural increase of population was, however, checked 
in all four taluks, three of them showing a slight fall in the 
birth-rate in 1901 as compared with 1891, and the other having- 

only a very slight increase. In Pusad the famine was felt far 

more severely 

“Pusad taluk belonged to Basim District at the time of the 
famines, and particulars about it are unfortunately not available. 
It suffered more severely than the four taluks of the old Wun 
District, so that its population decreased during the decade from 
138,000 in 1891 to 109,000' in 1901, that is by 21 per cent. A 
larger proportionate decrease pccurred in Mehkar taluk alone 

out of the 22 taluks of Berar, though it is possible that a certain 

number of people migrated from Pusad to the adjoining taluks 
of Darwha and Mangrul, when population increased a little. 
The famine of 1899-1900 was especially severe in Pusad taluk. 
Large relief works were opened, and the ordinary measures of 
relief were put in operation. The scarcity was such that samhhar 
and chitaly grown weak from want of food, were not merely run 
down by village dogs but were caught and killed by the people 
themselves 'b 

During the year 1961-62 standing crops were damaged due to 
heavy floods. This resulted into low outturn of crops in 166 
villages in the district. Conditions akin to scarcity were prevail¬ 
ing in these villages. There were also signs of severe unemploy¬ 
ment and consequent distress among agricultural labourers and 
small cultivators. Condition of crops in Dhanki and Umarkhed 
revenue circles in Pusad tahsil, till August 1962, was satisfactory. 
However, due to continuous and rather unscasonal rains bet¬ 
ween September and December, 1962 crops in the said circles 
were damaged considerably. The outturn of crops in 37 villages 
from Dhanki circle and 33 villages from Umarkhed circle was be¬ 
low 4 annas. The same was between 4 and 6 annas in 16 villages 
in Dhanki circle and 23 villages in Umarkhed circle. Thus, there 
were conditions akin to scarcity in 109 villages in 1962-63. In the 
subsequent year heavy floods and continuous incessant rainfall 
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was recorded in Pusad tahsil and crops were damaged in about 
110 villages. The outturn of crops in these villages was then 
recorded between 4 and 6 annas. In 1964-65 the .amiezvari of 
kharif crops was below 6 annas in 252 villages in Wani tahsil, 
130 villages in Kelapur tahsil and in 6 villages in Darwha tahsil. 
In 1965-66 the entire district was affected by scarcity conditions 
as there was drought from 23rd September 1965. Kharif crops 
on lighter soils were almost withered away. Scarcity conditions 
in 483 villages were declared by the Government. The year that 
followed also did not receive rains till the middle of July 1966. 
As a result, the sowing operations of the important kharif crops 
like cotton and jowar were alyiormally delayed. Rains com¬ 
menced in the second half of July (1966) and the sowing opera¬ 
tions were carried till the middle of August. But the conditions 
again took an unhappy turn due to the drought since 28th 
September 1966. Kharif crops on lighter as well as on rich soils 
suffered heavily due to want of adequate moisture. The rains 
re-appeared in the middle of November, 1966 but had adverse 
effect on the kharif crops. The fulli grown-up jowar plants fell 
down and the grains were spoiled. Ihis year also Government 
declared scarcity conditions in 390 villages in the district. The 
year 1967-68 showed some signs of prosperity tdl the germina¬ 
tion of kharif crops. However, the months of August and 
September (1967) witnessed long breaks in rains. Whatever 
rainfall was received was also unevenly distributed. There was 
drought in October 1967 and the dry spell had adverse effect on 
crops on lighter soils. Due to erratic nature of rainfall from 
August to the end of November 1967 crops suffered heavily, 
cotton and jowar being the important kharif crops among the 
victims. However, Government did not declare scarcity condi¬ 
tions in 1967-68. 

The district has one of the oldest research stations in the State. 
It was established in 1920 at Ycotmal. It has now a farm area 
of about 105 acres. Research is done in this station on cotton 
as a principal crop, and jowar and groundnut as subsidiary 
crops. Besides, seed farms have been established at 10 places in 
the district. The main activity of these farms is to provide 
improved seed to farmers. The combined area under all the 
.seed farms is about 662 acres. 

In addition to these, about 24 village leaders training camps 
are organised every year in the district. Each camp lasts for 
three days. Cultivators having the qualities of leaclership and 
who respond to the improved techniques of agriculture are 
selected to attend the camp, locally known as shibir. Experts 
on alli the subjects including agriculture, animal husbandry, co¬ 
operation, social education, industries, etc., impart training to 
these trainees. Demonstrations are also organised. Culti¬ 
vators who have been trained in such short camps are again 
selected for a camp of ten days duration for extensive training 
in agriculture. 




CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 


The Economy of Yeoxmal District is based upon agriculture. 
The district is one of the industrially backward districts of Maha¬ 
rashtra State. As a matter of fact there are very few organised, 
modern industries. Most of the industries in the district, as can 
be seen from the description of the various industries given below, 
are mainly related to the processing of agricultural produce. 
Cotton ginning and i^ressing, oil mills, weaving, aai milils, tobacco 
manufacturing are the principal industries. There are other 
industries winch draw upon the forest wealth. A few industries 
like textile mills, engineering, works and metal works are coming- 
up in the district. A special mention must be made of the 
co-operative spinning and weaving mill at Wani and a co¬ 
operative spinning mill at Pandharkawda which are calculated to 
encourage the development of other agro-industries, and ancillary 
industries. The district does not possess the infrastructure which 
is necessary for industrial development of the district. The total 
railway mileage in the district is 17.71 kilometres under broad 
gauge and 64.40 kilometres under narrow gauge. The broad 
gauge line connects Wani with Majri railway station on the 
Madras-Delhi Grand Trunk rou^e, while the narrow gauge line 
connects Yeotmal with Murtizapur railway station on the 
Bombay-Nagpur railway line. Thus the district so far as railway 
facilities are concerned is very poorly equipped. For its over all 
development therefore, the district to a very large extent has to 
depend upon the road communications. But in this connection 
also quite a large portion of the countryside is still to be covered 
by good roads which will be useful for transport in all the 
seasons. At present only the tahsil headquarters are linked 
with good roads. The total road mileage in the district as. at the 
end of 1965-66 was 1,517 kilometres—an increase from 1,336 kilo¬ 
metres at the end of 1960-61. This increase of 13 per cent, how¬ 
ever, is not a very imposing one. To improve upon this state of 
affairs the State Government adopted iseveral measures under the 
Five-Year Plans. The Department of Industries encourages 
organisation of large and small industrial units by giving facili¬ 
ties such as financial assi,stance in the form of leans, availability 
of raw materials, machinery, etc. It also' supplies technical 
information and training to deserving persons through peripatetic 
schools. The Zilla Parishad also implements industrial pro¬ 
grammes though on a small scale. During 1965-66 the Zilla 
Parishad disbursed loans amounting to Rs. 90,000 to 170 units 
under S, A. 1. Rules which mainly included carpentry and 
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Industries^ under S. A. L 
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_,.j 5 x:s 1 cIS 7 '’'To^^ pilot schemes or centrally sponsored schemes 
are also introduced in the district the main object of which is to 
provide employment to landless agricultural labourers. The 
scheme was first proposed to be implemented through the district 
industrial co-operative board but subsequently it was decided to 
implement it through a co-operative society. A co-operative 
society has been registered for this purpose at Yeotmal. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan period Government contributed a 
sum of Rs. 10.32 lakhs to the share capital of the society. 


In addition to these efforts various types of industrial co¬ 
operative societies have been organised in the district and almost 
ail the industries in the district have been brought under the co¬ 
operative fold. The statement given below shows the progress 
made in this connection in the district: — 


Type of Industrial Society 

(I) 

1961-62 

(2) 

1962-63 

(3) 

1963-64 

(4) 

Ginning societies .. 

3 

4 

11 

Oil mills 



1 

Oil ghanis . . 

12 

13 

5 

Tanning and leather societies 

16 

14 

12 

Weaving societies 

6 

6 

6 

Potteries and brick making societies 

16 

16 

16 

Carpentry societies 

4 

5 

4 

Nira and palm-gur societies 

•• 

3 

3 


In .spite of these efforts the district is comparatively lagging 
behind in industrialisation. There were 69 factories registered 
under the Factories Act in the district at the end of 1963. Of 
these 55 were power operated and 14 were non-power operated. 
The factories are classified into two categories viz.y Large-scale 
and Small-scale. A large-scale factory is defined as one having 
50 or more workers when power operated or 100 or more workers 
when not power operated. The rest are small-scale industries. 
According to this classification 31 out of the 55 power operated 
factories were large-scale and the rest, small-scale. Out of 14 
non-power operated factories, 13 were small-scale and only one 
was a large-scale. The existing industries are mostly medium 
and small-scale factories including cotton ginning and pressing, 
oil mills, weaving, brick-making, etc. 
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The most important siiiGe the begiir-" 

nuirr r.r i-K i.-., cciitury is cotton ginning and pressing. 

Then cotton ginning used to be done solely by hand gins, hat 
reche {always worked by women). Later on it was done chiefly 
by means of steam gins. The seed which was then removed by 
bands was preferred for sowing. The number of steam factories 
\yas 40 and they apparently had a capital of more than 
Rs. 20,00,000 and employed about 3,500 hands. Of the 40 
factories mentioned, 32 were for ginning and eight for pressing 
cotton. Most of them were started in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Almost all the towns and some smaller 
places had their factories. A certain amount of cotton was 
In'olight to factories within the district from the ex-Nizam’s 
Dominions, and a good deal was taken to factories at Warora, 
Hinganghat, Karanja and other places outside the district, 
cultivators making long journeys to secure a good price. Work 
was seldom kept up through the night, and accidents were very 
rare. 

Table No. 1 gives the number of persons engaged in Industries 
under “Mining and Quarrying”, “Manufacturing”, “Construc¬ 
tion” and “Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services” in 
Yeotmal district in 1961. 

Table No. 2 gives the number of registered factories, their 
productive capital, employment, etc., in Yeotmal district in 1961. 
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The present chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
deals with large and small industries which are registered under 
the Factories Act. Cottage and village industries are described 
in the second section, while the third one gives an account of the 
trade union movement and labour organisation in the district. 

Section I—Large and Small Industries 

Prior to 1952 Ycotmal was the only town electrified in the 
whole district. The electricity was supplied by the Yeotmal 
Electric Supply Company. The programme of electrification of 
rural areas in due course got a considerable momentum and as 
many as eight municipal towns and 100 villages were electrified 
by the end of 1963-64 After the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board came into existence, the Yeotmal Electric Supply Com¬ 
pany Ltd. stopped generating electricity and started purchasing 
the electric supply from the Board. The generation of electric 
supply from the diesel generating set at Umarkhed was also 
connected with the Grid system of the Maharashtra State Elec¬ 
tricity Board from December 1962. Since January 1963 all the 
electrified towns and villages have been connected with the Grid 
system of the Maharashtra State Electricity Board. The 
Yeotmal Electric Supply Company Ltd. has also been taken over 
by the Maharashtra State Electricity Board. Hence, there is no 
private agency now in the district supplying electrical energy. 
The Maharashtra State Electricity Board supplies electricity 
from the Khaparkheda Thermal Power Station located near 
Nagpur. The thermal power station had an initial capacity of 
30 mw. It was subsequently increased to 60 mw. in 1960. The 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board has its diesel generating 
station at Umarkhed with an installed capacity of 128 kw. The 
following tables give information about the electrification of 
villages and towns as on 31st March 1966, and also generation 
and consumption of electricity. 



TABLE No. 3 

Number of Villages and Towns Electrified by Maharashtra State Electricity .Board and Population 

COVERED IN YeoTMAL DiSTRICT FROM 1962 TO 1966 
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Total 

(10) 

6,240,568 

8,051,595 

8,806,901 

3,894,000 

11,886,000 

Other 

purposes 

(9) 

1 3,355,130 

122,583 

126,988 

127,000 

137,000 

Irrigation 

including 

other 

i agricultural 
purposes 

(8) 

1 786,927 

1 1,150,515 

4,484,000 

2,343,000 

Public 

lighting 

(7) 

316,660 

333.622 

500.622 j 
597,000 

640,000 

Industrial 

power 

i 

(6) 

1,444,124 

1,793,456 

2,873,344 

5,793,000 

5,441,000 
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and 

small 

power 

(5) 

483,150 

495,525 

1,019,152 

1,357,000 

1,568,000 

Domestic 

Consump¬ 

tion 

(4) 

641,504 

716,572 

1,130,952 

1,536,000 

1,757,000 

Purchased 

(3) 

: : : : : 

Generated 

(2) 

195,436 
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It can be seeti from the above table that the consumption of 
electric energy in industries and agriculture has increased consi¬ 
derably. The total number of electric pumps has increased 
from 175 as on 1st March 1961 to 1,127 as on 1st April 1965. 
The reason for the increase is the speedy execution of the pro¬ 
gramme of rural electrification as well as the assistance given by 
the Government in the form of loans to cultivators for purchas¬ 
ing pumps for irrigation purposes. 

As stated earlier, cotton ginning and pressing is an age-old 
industry in the district. In its early stage, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, or even prior to it, the industry was solely 
dependent on hand gins, hat reche. Subsequently steam gins 
came into 'operation and numbered about 40 in 1908. Of these, 
32 were for ginning and eight for pressing cotton. The present 
state of the industry, though the number of units working has 
increased from 31 in 1961 to 37 in 1965-66, does not show a pro¬ 
gressive growth. The industry is seasonal, the working season 
spreading over from November to May. The average number 
of working days of the factories in the district varies between 
130 and 200. 

Cotton, which b the prime requisite of the ginning and press¬ 
ing industry, is an important cash crop of the district. The 
area under this crop has increased considerablv from 6,96,698 
acres in 1957-58 to 8,14,925 acres in 1965-66. Of the five tahsils 
Darwha has the highest area under cotton, which in 1965-66 
accounted for 2,09,188 acres of land under the crop. 

Of the ginning and pressing factories in the district, a few 
purchase cotton and do ginning and pressing, while the rest do 
not purchase cotton for ginning and pressing. Instead they do 
so on behalf of their customers and charge them for the services 
rendered. The service charges for each boja of 178 kg. are fixed 
by the Collector of the district. 

The important tools and equipment of the factories comprised 
steam or oil engines, boilers, single or double 'roller gins, high 
and low pressure presses, drilling machines and cotton operators. 
Electricity was chiefly used as fuel along with diesel oil, ground¬ 
nut husk, coal and wood. The fifteen factories which were 
surveyed employed 298 skilled workers and 2,068 unskilled and 
other workers, both men and women. The workers included 
engineers, engine drivers, boiler attendants, firemen, roll-cutters 
and ginmen. A few of them were paid on a monthly basis, the 
monthly emoluments varying between Rs. 100 and Rs, 175. The 
other unskilled labourers were paid daily wages. A male 
labourer always used to get more than the female labourer. The 
daily wages for a male worker varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3.50 
while that of a female from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 1.75. 

The district has only three dal mills since 1963. The average 

total number of workers viz. 55 men and 7 women employed 'm 
A-n97--24-A 
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these units also remained constant. Usually these units only 
charged for milling and husking dal. In case they purchased 
raw materials, they did so on a very small scale. The mills, 
except in the months of August and September, worked through¬ 
out the year. Electricity was used as power though crude oil 
was also used by some units. The machinery consisted of 
grinding stones, rollers, elevators and fillers. Crushers and 
hullers were used for polishing and husking pulses. When 
flouring was undertaken, side by side a pair of mill-stones in the 
grinding machine and an electric motor or an oil engine were 
deemed necessary. 

One of the units located at Yeotmal was established in 1958. 
Its total investment in 1967-68, inclusive of productive capital 
was Rs. 13 lakhs, Rs. 1,60,000 being the cost of land, shed, 
godown and office building ; Rs. 60,000 the cost of two electric 
machines and rollers, etc. The value of raw material used during 
the period was Rs. 11,59,000. The unit worked for ten months 
in a year from October to July. During the brisk season it 

emplo'yed on an average 30 workers per day. Besides, there were 

ten persons in the office including two skilled workers. The 
average expenditure on wages was Rs. 15,000, while the emolu¬ 
ments of the office staff amounted to Rs. 6.000. The daily wage 

rate of a labourer varied between Rs. 2.50 and Rs. 3.50. The 

average electric charges amounted to Rs. 700. 

The market rates per quintal of different pulses were as given 
below: — 

Tiir dal Rs. 120, Mug dal Rs. 130 and Udid dal Rs. 130. 

The products were sold in the district and were also sent to 
various places, such as, Pune, Bombay, Nagpur, Akola, etc. The 
unit did not report any specffic marketing difficulties. 

Amongst the industries which solely depend upon the forest 
produce, saw mills form the second largest category of industry 
in the district. The district has an area of 1,510.18 sq. miles 
under forests, forming 28.94 per cent of the total geographical 
area as against 17.56 per cent for the State. Of the forests in 
charge of the Forest Department, 840.32 sq. miles occupied by 
'A’ class reserved forests are one of the well managed and most 
valuable forests of the State. The forests are distributed all over 
the district hut Pusad tabsil has the maximum concentration in 
the southern portion. This portion along the bank of Penganga 
river has also the concentration of forests of superior quality. 
The good quality teak forests a’re mainly in the southern portion 
of Pusad tahsil. Teak is the main species in this forest and forms 
over 50 per cent of the produce and in many areas it is almost 
pure. 

The saw mills generally get work from the local areas in the 
district. There has been a steady increase in the number of saw 
mills in the district. In 1961 there were 6 saw mills in the 
district, whereas the number rose to 9 in 1964. Most of these 
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saw mills are located at Yeotmal. The first saw mill, viz., the 
• Ganesh Saw Mill at Yeotmal was installed in 1952. The various 
items of machinery in these saw mills comprised handsaw' 
machine, circular saw, ‘ moulding machine, sharpening machine, 
grinder and electric motor. - Electricity \vas the chief fuel used 
by these industries. The year-wise average daily number of 
workers employed in these industries is given below: — 


Year 

( 1 ) 

■ 

No. of 

Saw Mills 

( 2 ) 

Average daily 
number of 
workers 
employed 

(3) 

1961 . 

1 

6 

1 

155 

1962 . 

7 

112 

1963 .1 

. 8 

134 

1964 . 

9 

51 


1965 


The average daily 
Rs. 2.50 and Rs. 8. 


wage 


rate of 


9 


a worker, 


48 


varied between 


There were only four oil mills in the district. Two of them 
were located in Pusad tahsil, one at Yeotmal and the fourth at 
Bcri Arab in Darwha tahsil. The Yeotmal Oil Mill established 
in 1935 is the oldest of these. The remaining three were establish¬ 
ed in 1965. The working period of these factories generally 
extends for about n^'ne months between October and June. 

Oil-seeds, such as, groundnut, sesamum, safflower, linseed and 
cotton seed are used as ratv material by this industry. 

The machinery of these industries usually consists of a decor- 
ticator for dehusking the oil-seeds, expeller for crushing the seeds, 
filter machines or filter pump for oil purification and electric 
motor for the generation of power. All the units, however, did 
not possess these items of equipment. Of these, the expeller 
was a common machine installed by ever;f reporting unit. 

The products of the industries mainly included groundnut oil, 
sesamum oil, linseed oil, safflower oil, sometimes cotton seed oil 
and the oil cakes. The industries under report employed 'eight 
skilled workers- and 72 labourers on daily wages. The monthly 
emoluments of the permanent workers varied from Rs. 125 to 
Rs. 250, while the wage-rate of dally workers varied between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 6. The female labourer was generally paid less 
than the male labourer, 
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The district contains deposits of coal of non-coking type. The 
coal fields geologically belong to the Barakar stage of the 
Damuda series of Gondwana system. The coal fields are found 
near Rajura village in Wani tahsil and also at Ghiigus-Telvvasa. 
The fields in Wani tahsil extend over an area of about 12 sq. 
miles from Pisgaon to Warora (in Chandrapur district). Besides, 
the district has deposTs of limestone near Raiur, Khekari, Manli, 
Gaurala, Kurli, Pardi and Pathri. The limestone found at all 
the places is suitable for manufacture of cement. 

Bidi-making gave employment to about 120 persons in the 
district. It was a smalkscale industry, the total number of units 
being three. The employment in the industry shows a consi¬ 
derable reduction as compared to the year 1961 when it was 
given to 212 persons. 

Bidi-making was entirely done by hand and there was little or 
no use of machinery. The tools included very simple instru¬ 
ments, such as, brick furnace, metal trays for heating tobacco, a 
pair of scissors and a knife. The brick furnace was a peculiar 
construction of bricks for baking bidis. 

The labourers, mostly women working in the factory premises, 
were directly employed by the factory owners. Besides, middle¬ 
men and contractors who had their own feeder fac^'ories also 
supplied bidis to these factories. According to this system, the 
owners provided the mMdlemen with a fixed quota of tobacco 
and leaves and asked for a fixed number of bidis in return for 
which commission was given to them. These middlemen, in 
turn, hired labourers and got the work done. The wages paid 
to the labourers were at the rate of Rs. 1.75 per thousand bidis. 

Section II —Cottage Industries 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the industrial acti¬ 
vities in the district were confined to handicrafts and cottage 
industries. The manufactures of the district were also of very 
little importance. The Karagiri at the village level was then 
predominantly provided by the caste system and most of the 
industrial activities were hereditary in character. Thus, gold- 
smithy, carpentry, leather working, pottery, oil crushing and 
many other such occupations were strictly followed by the 
people who belonged to the respective castes named after their 
occupations. Gold and Silver workers in 1908 numbered only 
4,000 in the whole of the district. Darwha and Yeotmal tahsils 
together contained about three-fifths and Kelapur and Wun only 
two-fifths between them. About thirty years earlier they num* 
bered about 3,000. The ornaments they made included san 
(necklace)', kada ifbracelet), has or hasli (children’s necklace), 
toda (anklet), bali and hugadi (earring), garsoli (gold necklace), 
and waki or dandwali (armlet). The ornaments were made out 
of the- metal supplied hy the customers by hammering it and not 
by casting. When hollow they were generally filled with lac. 
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The blacksmiths, Lohars, numbered about 4,600 in 1908. CHAPTER 5. 

Usually they did the work required for ordinary agricultural im- -; 

plements. Besides, there were 6,800 carpenters whose chief em* ^ 

ployment was making carts and agricultural implements. All such Industries. 

workers who carried on business on a small-scale were included ij^itroduction. 

under the common system of those days viz.y balutedcni. They 

were generally paid in kind for the services they rendered to the 

village community. Such payment was usually made at the time 

of harvesting. The cottage industry of oil pressing was in the 

hands of Telis. There were about 100 looms producing woollen 

goods in the district and all of them were managed by Dhangars 

and Mahars who then made coarse blankets. Of the 800 looms, 

over 500 were in Darwha tahsil and all of them were used by 

Koshtis (weavers), for coarse cloths. A few hand-looms were 

set up at Godhni, three miles south of Yeotmal. At Wun cotton 

fabrics were stamped for use as table cloths and floor-cloths. 

Some operators used to do rough hand paintings on cloth. At 
Nfer in Darwha tahsil, dyeing was carried on. The passage of 
time however brought about a marked change in the structure 
of these industries. The impact of modern civilisation including 
the educational advancement and economic progress have in 
course of time largely succeeded eliminating the caste sorting of 
occupations. The occupation at present can be selected by 
individual choice. 

The impact of western ideas also caused, to a great extent, the 
estalilishment of large industrial units in various sectors. As a 
result the traditional small-scale industries received a set back 
and could n{)t compete with the comparatively cheap factory 
goods produced on large scale. For instance with the establish¬ 
ment of cotton textile mills handloom weaving suffered consi¬ 
derably. The tanning industry in villages also was hit hard by 
the competition from the chrome tanning. So also various 
occupations, such as, oil pressing in tel ghemis, rope making, 
rough woollen blanket weaving, etc., got the stamp of out-dated 
proclucts. Most of the cottage industries, which some how have 
managed to continue, have to face numerous difficulties. Some of 
them need finance, some organisation and still others up-to-date 
technical know-how and modern machinery. This affects their 
products which lack finish and suffer in competition with the 
mill-made goods. The artisans engaged in such units, therefore, 
have suffered heavily. 

Such a state of affairs, however was sympathetically taken note 
of by the Government especially after Independence. Small- 
scale and cottage industries were mainly considered important 
for creating employment for a large number of people, for reviv¬ 
ing the traditional occupations and also for. providing subsidiary 
occupations to the rural masses in the countryside. Moreover 
such industries also serve the needs of local people by producing 
articles of every day consumption. This prompted the State 
Government to adopt a policy of encou'raging the establishment 
of cottage industries and ensuring their steady growth. 
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The important cottage industries in the district include, hand- 
loom, khadi and village industries, handicrafts, cane and 
bamboo works, oil ghams, brick-making, pottery, leather tanning, 
carpentry and smithy. These industries are coming more and 
more under the co-operative fold. The co-operative societies in 
the sphere of cottage industries which have been organised in 
the district are as under:—i(l) weavers societies, (2) oil pressing, 
(3) cane and bamboo works, (4) carpentry, (5) pottery, bricks and 
tiles, (6) leather working and tanning, (7) forest societies, i(S) soap 
manufacture, (9) neera, iad-gid etc. 

Ihe khddi and village industries in the district comprise 
various industries such as oil, pottery, soap, lime-stone, leather, 
khadi, iad-gul, etc. All of them are run on the co-operative basis. 
In all there are 46 industries in the district. Besides, there is a 
district industrial union (Zilla Audyogik Sangha) which looks 
after the organisation of industrial co-operative societies and 
their smooth working. The following statement gives informa¬ 
tion regarding the workers employed in different industries and 
the total wages given to them during 1965-66: — 


Kind of society 

Total 

No. of 
societies 

Total 

No. of 
labourers 

Total 

wages 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

>4) 




Rs. 

Khadi . 

1 

1 

1,320*00 

Oil . 

15 

15 

6,940*00 

Leather ... 

13 

49 

11,922*41 

Tad-gi,l . 

2 

44 

10,464*28 

Pottery 

7 

266 

57,690-00 

Soap 

4 


• • 

Chunkhadi 

2 

13 

520*00 

Gill KJland sari 

1 


.. 

Wool . 

1 


•• 

The last two, viz.. 

gill khandsari 

and wool societies have been 


defunct since 1965-66. Soap manufacturing was mainly con¬ 
fined to schools, and as such, no wages were paid for the per¬ 
formance of the job. 

Of the abovestated industries oil, leather, potitery and soap 
industries have a greater scope to develop. Both man-power and 
the raw materials required for promoting these industries are 
available in abundance in the district. Non-edible oil-seeds are 
also available. Detailed statistical data in this connection are 
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given in the respective sections in the chapter on Agriculture and 
Irrigation. What is required is a proper execution and good 
management of the various industrial co-operative societies 
coupled with the imparting of training to workers and the use 
of modern technicpies and implements. 


The following statement gives information regarding the pro¬ 
gress made by the aboverefe'rred industrial units: — 


Kind of work 

(I) 

Value in Rs. 

(2) 

Khadi (cloth sold) 

6,943-56 

Oil (turnover) 

1,06,308-44 

Leather (including footwears and raw materials) .. .. 

39,833-00 

Tad-gid 

36.708-20 

Pottery (including bricks;_tiles andfearthen pots) .. 

91,013-00 

Limestone 

775-00 


The various industrial societies and the individual members 
of these societies get loans and subsidies from the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board and the Zilla Parishad. 


Besides the industries sponsored by the Maharashtra State 
Khadi and Village Industries Board, the district contains various 
other cottage industries, such as, pottery-making, brick-making, 
bidi-making, blacksmithy, carpentry, leather-working, oil-seed 
crushing, etc. Most of these industries are of traditional types. 
However; to improve the organization of these industries by 
enabling them to equip Themselves with modern tools and 
equipment and to bring them out of the traditional ambits and 
to make them viable and p'rofitable. Government extends finan¬ 
cial assistance to individual workers and also to the various 
institutions and co-operative societies. Given below is the des¬ 
cription of important cottage industries in the district. 

“ 3,649 persons are working as carpenters, joiners and cabinet 
makers in the district. They are the carpenters who manufac¬ 
ture, fix or repair doors and door-frames, wooden roof beams 
carts, furniture and agricultural implements. A fair amount of 
furniture is made in Yeotmal town. 

“ 1,709 persons are working as blacksmiths. They are the per¬ 
sons who do the iron work required for ordinary agricidtural 
implements. 1,610 workers are engaged as potters. They are 
the village potters most of whom still work on the traditional 
baluta system under which they get a fixed quantity of food- 
grains at the harvest time for supplying earthenware during the 
year. 
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“ Wool-weaving is also common at some places in the district 
and coarse blankets of wool are prepared. Darwha and Yeotmal 
are known for looms for cotton. Dyeing is also carried on at 
Ner in Darwha taluka. Cotton fabrics are stamped for use as 
table cloths and floor cloths at Wani. Rough hand paintings on 
cloth are also done at that place. At the end of May 1961, there 
were 703 cotton handlooms in the district. 

“ The proportions of different groups of artisans to one lakh of 
total population in the district are as follows: — 

Blacksmiths 156, Carpenters 305, Shoemakers 142, Potters 
147, Tailors and Dress-makers 322, Spinners and Weavers 144, 
and Basket-weavers 64. 

Amongst the halutedars in the olden days, the carpenter occu¬ 
pied an important place. Even now in the rural areas of the 
district he is equally valued by the agriculturist class and forms 
an integral part of the rural economy. He is paid in kind as was 
customary under the balutedari system, on the basis of a certain 
quota of foodgrains, vegetables, truits, etc. Besides the main 
w'ork of making agricultural implements, these artisans locally 
known as Siitars are engaged in preparing building materials 
and furniture. Furniture making is concentrated at yeotmal 
In 1961, there were 305 carjjenters in the district. 

The tools of a carpenter generally include wasala, patasi^ ari, 
girmit^ whet stone, karwat^ haioda^ randha, screwdrivers, etc., 
the entire set costing about Rs. 200. In rural areas the carpenters 
get maximum work at the sowing season. If he is employed by 
building contractors in other non-agricultural work, his earnings 
rise up to Rs. 8 per day. 

To enable the needy and deserving persons in the district to 
undertake carpentry as a means of livelihood, the Zilla Parishad 
and the Panchayat Samitis often organise training centres for 
imparting training in carpentry. Sometimes loans and grants- 
in-aid are also made available to such persons. Co-operative 
societies of carpenters are also organised. There were four 
carpentry societies in 1963-64. Financial assistance is also given 
to these societies. 

It is usually the hereditary occupation of the Kumhhars. 
Almost all the grown-up members of the family form a working 
group in this industry. The tools of a potter are very simple, 
such as, a wooden wheel, brick-kiln for baking earthen pots and 
wooden moulds of various shapes and sizes for making earthen 
pots. The clay required for making pots is carefully and sysie- 
matically prepared. Red earth is at first mixed with horse-dung, 
and soaked in water for sometime before it is used for pots. 

District Census Handbook^ Yeotmal, 1961pp. 44-45. 
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The mixture is then kneaded properly and trodden twice. The 
clay is then given the required shape by pressing on the rotating 
wheel. It is an interesting sight to see the artisan placing a lump 
of clay on the centre of the wheel, fixing his stick or chakmii 
into the slanting hole in its upper surface and making the wheel 
to revolve very rapidly hy giving sufficient push to it to keep it 
in motion for several minutes. The potter then lays aside the 
stick, and with his hands moulds the lump of clay into the 
required shape, stopping every now and then to give the wheel 
a tresh spin as it loses its momentum. When satisfied with the 
shape of his vessel, he separates it from the lump with a piece of 
string and places it on a bed of ashes to prevent its sticking to 
the ground. 

The manufacturing of earthen pots is usually in full swing 
during the summer season. During the rainy season potters 
make idols for the festival days such, as mahalaxmi, ganeslioisav, 
etc. The development programme of the Zilla Parishad, amongst 
others includes organisation of pottery and brick-making co¬ 
operative societies. There we're 16 such societies in the district 
in 1963-64. 

Like pottery, brick-making was also found as a cottage indus¬ 
try at many places in the district. This industry, however, 
mainly met the local demand. It was a seasonal occupation 
practised usually between November and May. The raw mate¬ 
rials required included earth and ash, and fuel comprised coal, 
wood, branches of trees, etc. Generally this occupation requires 
abundant supply of water. The bricks are made with the help 
of moulds. The skill of the l)ricklaycT lies in the arrangement of 
raw bricks in the furnace before it is set on fire. The cost of 
making 1,000 bricks varies between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30. 

Another industry which engaged not less than 1,709 persons 
in the district in 1961 was blacksmithy. This industry also is a 
hereditary occupation of the Loliars who generally make and 
repair small agricultural implements. In big towns, however, 
the followers of this occupation were engaged in making agricul¬ 
tural implements of big size and also various other building 
materials. Ax big centres of trade, the materials used by a black¬ 
smith comprised iron-sheets, round bars and flat bars. Old tins 
and scrap materials were also used for repair works. 

The Panchayat Samiti and Zilla Parishad authorities impart 
training to the artisans in the use of improved tools and refined 
methods of working at training centres specially organised for 
the same. Financial assistance is also given to the trained and 
deserving persons. 

Flandloom weaving was one of the most important cottage 
industries in the district with a very long tradition. In the 
beginning of the twentieth century it included 100 looms for 
woollen goods and more than 800 for cotton looms. x\s many 
as 500 cotton looms were then located in Da'rwha tahsil. Of 
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these two types of looms, cotton handlooms were of great im¬ 
portance as they engaged a large number of persons. However, 
in the subsequent years, this industry suffered heavily due to the 
competition of cotton mills which could produce multi-coloured 
cloth at cheaper rates. 

In the olden days this industry was mainly in the hands of 
Koshtis, a class of weavers. At present however other artisans are 
also engaged in this industry. The industry is given priority in 
the development programme due to its usefulness as an alter¬ 
native source of employment, and thus, helping solve the un¬ 
employment problem in the district. In 1961, there were 703 
cotton handlooms which engaged 251 males and 245 females. 
Of these, only two male and seven female workers were from 
urban areas. 

The oldest looms in the district worked with the throw 
shuttle slcys. These are still seen in some parts of the district 
especially in villages. It consists of one sley, one bamboo reed, 
one warp beam and one cloth beam. It is fitted on four posts 
with a cross bar for the support of the sley. Shading is done 
through heddle’s heads by the motion of the feet. Most of 
these throw-shuttle looms have now been replaced by the fly- 
shuttle looms. 

The manufactures of the handloom weavers mainly included 
saris, dhotis, shirtings, towels, carpets, etc. The cloth produced 
was of a coarse variety and was sold in the local market. The 
finer products of handlooms were costly and were hence less in 
demand. 

Section III —Labour Organisation 

The growth of trade unionism which is mostly conditioned 
by the degree of industrialisation is of recent origin in Yeotmal 
district. In 1968, there were 25 trade unions in the district 
registered under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act, 1926. 
They were as follows,— 

(1) Rashtriya Motor Kamgar Union, Yeotmal 

i(2) Yeotmal District Central Co-operaitive Bank Employees 
Union, Yeotmal 

(3) Pusad. Gumasta Mandal, Pusad 

(4) Gumasta Mandal, Yeotmal 

((5) District Hospital Karmachari Union, Yeotmal 

(6) Pusad Municipal Employees Union, Pusad 

(7) Press Kamgar Union, Yeotmal 

(8) Nagarpalika Karmachari Union, Yeotmal 

(9) Gumasta Mandal, Darwha 

(10) Municipal Karmachari Sangh, Darwha 
. (11) Ginning and Pressing Workers Union, Wani 
(12) Nagarpalika Karmachari Sangh, Wani 
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(13) Wani Taluka General Workers Union, Wani 

(14) Siddarth Bidi Kamgar Union, Yeotmal 

(15) Nctaji Subhash Hamal Kamgar Union, Darwha 

i(16) Netaji Subhash Ginning Kamgar Union, Darwha 

(17) Rashtriya Motor Karmachari Sangh, Yeotmal 

(18) Hamal Association, Wani 

(19) Vidarbha Chuna Karkhana and Khadan Kamgar 

Union, Wani 

(20) Hotel Kamgar Union, Wani 

(21) Bandi Mazdoor Union, Wani 

(22) Riksha Mazdoor Union, Wani 

(23) Gumasta Mandal, Wani 

(24) Municipal Employees Union, Ghatanji 

i(25) Bha'rtiya Gin Press Kamgar Union, Umarkhed. 

Of the 25 unions in the district, five were of municipal 
employees, four of gumasta workers, three of workers in ginning 
and pressing, two each of motor kamgars and hamals and one 
each of workers engaged in co-operative societies, dispensary, 
newspapers, hidi making, lime factory, hotels, rikshaw, bandi 
and general workers. The unions derived their income by way 
of contributions from members, donations, interest on invest¬ 
ments of funds, etc. 


There were 50 strikes during the period between 1960 and 
1968. The industry-wise classification of these strikes is as 
follows— 


Name of Industry 

(1) 

No. of 
strikes 

(2) 

Days of 
strikes 

(3) 

Ginning and pressing 

25 

89 

Bidi factories 

1 

22 

Transport companies 

4 

7 

Local authority 

1 

2 

Printing presses 

8 

2 

Buildings and Communications 

1 

3 

Maharashtra State Electricity Board 

1 

43 

Lime factories 

TJT_ 

8 

15 

1 
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During the same period, 19 industrial disputes were tried of 
which three were settled and 16 failed. Most of the disputes 
were due to the demand pertaining to (i) rates of wages, (ii) pay. 
ment of bonus, (in) working conditions, and (xi:;) victimisation of 
workers, etc. 

The labour welfare activities which generally include social 
education, health, games and sports, entertainment, etc., are 
looked after by di&rent local organisations run under the 
provision of the Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. Besides, the 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees 
Provident Fund Act, 1952 have also been made applicable to 
Yeotmal district under which the workers are admissible 
a number of socio-economic benefits. 



CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

The present Chapter is divided into two parts^ (1) Banking CHAPTER 6. 
and Finance and (2) Trade and Commerce. The first part, viz,, ^ 

Banking and Finance chiefly describes the modern joint-stock Trade and 
banks in the district along with a number of other institutions, Commerce- 
such as, the money-lenders, the co-operative societies and the Introduction. 
insurance companies that play a prominent role in catering to the 
credit requirements of the district economy. Of these, the 
money-lender had been the most important institution in the 
past. He still continues to be an important source of credit 
SAipply to the people in the district whether as an indigenous 
banker in the town or as a shopkeeper supplying credit to the 
village folk or even as a petty pawn-broker. But the excessive 
rates of interest charged by him and the malpractices he adopted 
to exact money from the poor proved detrimental to the economic 
well-being of the people in the past. .It was. with a view to put¬ 
ting a stop to this evil that the Central Provinces and Berar 
Money lenders Act, 1934 was passed and applied to the whole of 
the district. This^ Act subsequently removed the malpractices 
of moneylenders and sought to extend protection to the debtors. 

Another significant trend that helped to restrain the money¬ 
lender’s influence was the groAvth of modern banking in the dis¬ 
trict following World War I. Especially after the establishment 
of the State Bank of India, the banking business received a 
further stimulus. 

Development in the field of banking was accompanied by a 
still greater development in the field of co-operation. A large 
network of co-operative societies spread all over the district cover¬ 
ing as it does, not only the agricultural prinaaries of the early 
years but also the modern industrial and service co-operatives of 
today is, therefore, its naturali outcome. 

Besides purveying credit to the economy, these institutions also 
collect the savings of the people in the form of premia and invest 
them in the interest yielding securities. The insurance and the 
joint-stock companies need in this context a specific mention. 

The post-war period has made a remarkable progress in case of 
both these institutions. 

The financial set-up in the district has significant bearings on 
the pattern of its trade and commercial activities. The growth 
of banking and other financial institutions and increasing facili¬ 
ties made available to the public, help the movernent of goods 
and infuse briskness in trade. Price policies adopted from time 
to time by the State also affect the market trend and determine 
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ultimately the composition of trade. In the second part of this 
chapter are, therefore, discussed the factors that have contributed 
to the development of trade and commerce in the district. 


Section I —Banking and Finance 

The practice of lending money seems to have come about 
when money was introduced as a medium of exchange in the 
economy of the district. Most of the transactions that took 
place earlier were in terms of barter, and restricted to local 
needs. Money as a medium of exchange was found popular 
owing chiefly to its convenience and was adopted widely over the 
district. Unfortunately there is no record of any of the moneta'ry 
transact’ons carried on during the early period. 

At the time when the old District Gazetteer of Yeotmal was 
published, that is in 1908, there were quite a large number of 
money-lenders in the district. x4mong them the most conspicu¬ 
ous were Marwadis but there were also numerous Komtis and a 
few Brahmans, Khatris, Kunbis, Telis, Sonars and Muham- 
medans. They were all landlords. There were also numerous 
small money-lenders scattered among the villages. They were 
often grain dealers, and sometimes cotton dealers. Petty money- 
lending was to some extent done by the Rohillas, Muhamme- 
dans from the Afghan frontier, w^hose methods were inclined to 
be summary. A few of them were quite rich. They were said 
not to have much custom in Pusad taluk because few people 
found themselves obliged to borrow^ from such formidalfle 
creditors. In Wani taluk it is said that there used to be a num¬ 
ber of Rohillas but there WTre none left because the Kunbis beat 
them and drove them out. This does not appear probable but 
the're Avere in fact few Rohillas in the District. 

The debtor class consisted mostly of cultivators who almost 
ahvays preferred to ]:)orrow from a money-lender, paying perhaps 
twelve per cent interest, rather than from Government at six per 
cent. The chief reason seemed to be that there was great delay 
in getting the money from Government, or at least so the people 
thought. It was also believed that certain subordinate servants 
of Government exacted irregular fees. 

Loans from money-lenders or private loans fell into two great 
classes, loans at interest and loans on Scizvai. In the former case 
interest, Wyaj was calculated monthly. The lowest rate was 
charged when one well-to-do money-lender borrowed from another. 
The common rate in such a case would have been eight annas a 
month, that is, six per cent per annum, although lower rates 
were also known. Cultivators who borrowed on their land had 
to pay more, ordinarily one rupee a month, or twelve per cent 
per annum, though the rate varied from twelve annas to two 
rupees a month. A poor man who could offer as security only 
his house and personal effects had to pay more and anyone who 
h.Qrrowed from a Rohilla, much more. 
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Sawai was a system by which the borrower must repay one- 
quarter more than he had received, whether he made the pay¬ 
ment immediately or only after a long interval. The loan, how¬ 
ever, was generally taken for seed-grain or for food while the 
crops were in the ground, and was repayable at harvest. There 
was sometimes the further condition that if repayment was not 
made by a certain date, interest was to be charged on the total 
sum. Sawai was said to be less common than the former way of 
charging interest. It was practically never used except for sums 
of less than one hundred rupees lent to poor people ; but it was 
common among the poor cultivators, men who had only two or 
three pairs of iDullocks. The rule of damdiipat was enforced 
against Hindus by the civil courts all over Be'rar, though it did 
not apply to Muhammedans, and though some Hindu money¬ 
lenders in the district said that they did not recognise the prac¬ 
tice. The rule was that a decree could not he given for a sum 
exceeding twice the sum originally lent, even if, the interest 
would accumulate over a long period of time. There were 
however, w\ays of evading this. 

It was said that perhaps three-quarters of the cultivators of the 
district w^cre in debt, but the debt was very seldom burdensome. 
Debt was incurred both for expenses of cultivation and for 
marriage and other ceremonies. The chief expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion were sowing and weeding, the latter being the more serious. 
Cultivators usually sowed their own jiian but often 
borrowed either money or seed for cotton or for Rain crops. On 
the Wun side they commonly borrowed and returned the seed 
itself at either Sazvai or Nimi Sawai, that is retu'rning either one- 
quarter or one-eighth more than they received. On the Darwha 
side they borrowed money to buy seed and returned either 
money or seed at market rates. The term lawani was sometimes 
used to mean anv loan of seed to be repaid in money, and some¬ 
times to mean a loan to be repaid in kind at a fixed rate. In the 
former sense it was contrasted w-ith a loan hi\mne, to be repaid 
in seed, and wms very common in the west of the district. In the 
latter sense it had been very uncommon since the famine of 
1899-1900, when it caused great hardship. 

In the absence of any legislative or statutory control over the 
money lenders, the position of the debtors went on deteriorat¬ 
ing. The money-lenders followed a number of malpractices to 
recover their dues from the debtors. In order to put a stop to 
thi.s situation the then Government passed an Act known as the 
Central Provinces and Berar Money-lenders Act of 1934. The 
Act was applied to all the persons in Vidarbha region who 
intended to follow money-lending business. The Act was in 
operation till 31st January 1960. 

From February 1960, the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 
has been made applicable to Yeotmal district along with the 
other parts of the Vidarbha region. 
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■‘Under the provisions of the Act the State Government is 
authorised to appoint Registrar-General, Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars of Money-lenders for the administration of the Act 
and to define areas of their duties. Every Registrar is to main¬ 
tain a register of money-lenders in his jurisdiction. The money¬ 
lenders are compelled to take out licences for carrying out the 
business of money-lending. The Registrar, the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar or any other officer under this Act may require any money¬ 
lender to produce any record or document in his possession 
which is relevant for his purposes. Every money-lender has to 
keep and maintain a cash-book and a ledger in a prescribed form 
and manner. He has also to deliver a clear statement to the 
debtor about the amount, security, etc. of his transactions. The 
State Government is authorised to fix maximum rates of interest 
for any local area or class of ]:)usiness of money-lending in res¬ 
pect of secured and unsecured loans. The money-lender is pre¬ 
vented from molesting the debtor while recovering his dues, and 
molestation is treated as an offence and is penalised. It is also 
laid down by the Act that no debtor who cultivates land per¬ 
sonally and whose debts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 will be arrested 
or imprisoned in the execution of a decree for money passed in 
favour of money-lenders whether before or after the date on 
which the Act comes into force. 

The Act was amended subse(|uenrly, the important amend¬ 
ments being the introduction of the pass-book system, provision 
of calculating interest on katmil'i system and facilities to certain 
classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit quarterly 
statements of loans to the Registrar of Mone^r-lenders. The Act 
^vas amended once again in 1955 when money-lending without 
a valid licence was made a cognisable offence. In 1.956 special 
measures were adopted to protect the interests of the backward 
class people. Accordingly, the Registrars and the Assistant 
Registrars wwre instructed to take special care while checking the 
accounts of money-lenders in respect of these transactions with 
the backward class people. 

By 1959-60 when the Bombay Money-lenders x\ct of 1946 was 
applied, there were in all 797 money-lenders in Yeotmal district. 
Their number, however, went on decreasing year by year so that 
by 1965-66 there were only 384 money-lenders in the district. 
The decrease in their number is due to more and more agricul¬ 
turists who were mainly their debtors, seeking financial accom¬ 
modation from the Government in the form of tagai loans. Of 
late the modern joint-stock and commercial banks have also 
come forward to assist agriculturists by way of loans to help 
their productive activities. The legal restrictions imposed ^ by 
the Money-lenders Act have on the other hand, exercised, 
deterrent effect on the money-lending business, as many of the 
money-lenders do not renew their licences. 

The following tables give the tahsil-wise number of the 
liceused money-lenders in Yeotmal district and the loans 
advanced by them to traders and non-traders in the district, 
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TABLE No. 1 

Tahsil-wise Distribution of Licensed Money-lenders in 
Yeotmal District from 1959-60 to 1965-66 


Name of Tahsil 

(1) 

1959-60 

(2) 

1960-61 

(3) 

1961-62 

(4) 

1962-63 

(5) 

1963-64 

(6) 

1964-65 

(7) 

1965-66 

(8) 

Yeotmal 

200 

168 

131 

125 

112 

113 

105 

Wani 

110 

91 

88 

81 

70 

67 

63 

Kelapur 

94 

103 

97 

101 

95 

94 

88 

Darwha 

184 

164 

126 

100 

91 

82 

69 

Pusad 

209 

134 

95 

82 

71 

61 

59 

Total 

797 

660 

537 

489 

439 

417 

384 


TABLE No. 2 

Advances made by Licensed Money-lenders to Traders and 
non-traders in Yeotmal District from 1959-60 to 1965-66 


Year 

(1) 

Loans to 
traders 

(2) 

Loans to non-traders 

Total 

(6) 

Agricul¬ 

turists 

(3) 

Workers 

(4) 

Others 

(5) 

1959-60 

Rs. 

10,03,422 

Rs. 

23,13,790 

Rs. 

2,40,673 

Rs. 

2,56,824 

Rs. 

38,14,709 

1960-61 

13,65,180 ' 

23,20,790 

2,41,673 

2,57,824 

41,85,467 

1961-62 

14,28,052 

22,24,194 

1,39,423 

1,31,267 

39,22,936 

1962-63 

10,64,914 

15,56,411 

3,75,021 

1,60,987 • 

31,57,333 

1963-64 

9,43,865 

15,23,221 

94,537 

1,36,885. 

26,98,508 

1964-65 

10,88,445 

17,57,415 

2,32,409 

2,71,578 

33,49,847 

1965-66 

7,49,124 

17,49,465 

1,76,898 

2,30,195 

29,05,682 


The co-operative movement in Yeotmal district was started in 
1913 when the District Central Co-operative Bank was started at 
Yeotmal. During the same year a credit society was also formed 
at Wadgaon in Yeotmal tahsil. From then the movement con¬ 
siderably expanded and kept pace with the progress of the 
co-operative societies in Maharashtra State. After the reorgani¬ 
sation of States the scope of the movement widened to a great 
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extent and it has not only covered the different sectors of the 
district economy but, what is more important, touched all the 
aspects of individual activity. The progress made by the co¬ 
operative societies could be seen from the following table. 


TABLE No. 3 

Statistics of progress made by the Go-operative Societies in 
Yeotmal District. From 1951-52 to 1964-65. 


Year 

No. of 
societies 

No. of 
members 

Share 

capital 

Reserve 

and 

other 

funds 

(5) 

Workinjy 

capital 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

.1951-52 

’ 598 

27,694 

8,05,300 

11,25,390 

66,15,225 

1952-53 

603 

28,902 

8,50,240 

12,12,937 

68,26,436 

1953-54 

629 

31,604 

11,73,813 

13,47,967 

86,46,180 

1954-55 

651 

32,154 

14,20,069 

14,53,848 

97,27,221 

1955-56 

665 

33,751 

15,71,343 

16,14,434 

1,19,20,869 

1956-57 .J 

691 

35,347 

17,13,060 

17,51,339 

1,24,60,156 

1957-58 

740 

49,481 

35,72,731 

20,12,879 

1,88,54,857 

1958-59 

760 

63,000 

36,03,351 

21,02,380 

2,79,70,191 

1959-60 

824 • 

70,722 

44,94,324 

22,39,076 

3,87,54,161 

1960-61 

917 

79,381 

67,78,310 

26,14,550 

■ 3,89,25,285 

1961-62 

1,000 

91,878 

81,23,620 

27,92,492 

4,38,94,583 

1962-63 

1,010 

1,03,093 

96,45,940 

28,60,331 

5,86,33,733 

1963-64 

1,026 

1,25,968 

1,27,37,300 

31,95,445 

8,58,01,983 

1964-65 

1,088 

1,42,744 

1,82,53,454 

44,55,444 

12,50,05,950 


The co-operative movement today has covered all the villages 
in the district and over 45 per cent of the total population. By 
1965, there were 1,088 co-operative societies working in the dis¬ 
trict. The different types of co-operative societies and their 
number are given in the following statement. 


‘Dh^ferent types of Co-operative Societies in the District 


Type 

No. 

• ■ ■ (1) 

(2) 

District Central Co-operative Bank .. ' .. .. .. 

1 

District Co-operative Board .. .. . 

1 

District Co-operative Land Development Bank.. 

I 


A-1197—25-B. 
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Type 

___ ^0 _ 

Co-operative spinning mill 

District Industrial Co-operative Association 

District Industrial Co-operative Estate 

District Industrialisation and Development Society 

Federation of Forest Labourers’ Societies .. 

Agricultural Credit and Service Co-operative Societies 
Salary Earners’ Co-operative Societies 
Grain Banks 

Purchase and Sale Societies .. 

Ginning and Pressing Societies 
Co-operative Oil Mills 
Co-operative Dairy Societies 
Joint and Collective Farming Societies 
Lift Irrigation Societies 
Gram Pariwar Societies 
Co-operative Supervising Unions 
Fisheries Societies 

Forest Labourers’ Societies .. .. .. .. 

Labour Contract Societies 
Consumers’ Stores 
Co-operative Housing Societies 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 
Neera and Tad Gur Societies 

Village Oil Ghanis . 

Other Industrial Co-operative Societies 

Other types of societies .. . 

Total 


No. 

( 2 ) 


1 

1 

609 

57 

12 

14 

11 

1 

10 

150 

2 

5 

14 

5 

32 

23 

15 

46 

6 
4 

12 

47 
4 

1,088 


The details of the progress achieved by each of these various 
types of societies in the district are given below. 

The Primary Agricultural Coroperative Credit Societies are the 
most important of all the societies in the district as they , form 
the major portion of the co-operative sector they represent in the 
district. By 1964-65 there were 609 Co-operative Credit Societies 
in the district. They included 51 large-sized multipurpose 
societies, two small-sized co-operative societies^ 517. Seva - or 
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Service Societies, three Gram Vikas Sabhas and 36 primary 
credit societies. The details of the progress they achieved is 
given in the following table. 


TABLE No. 4 

Progress made by Primary Agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Societies in 1963-64 and 1964-65. 


Particulars | 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

No. of societies 

609 

609 

No. of members .. 

80,929 

90,065 

Share capital (Rs.)— 



(a) of which Government 

4,23,500 

4,80,500 

(Jb) members 

55,02,916 

71,77,515 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

10,20,690 

12,55,058 

Deposits (Rs.) 

2,46,072 

2,49,701 

Working capital (Rs.) 

3,44,88,432 

4,54,60,721 

Loan disbursement— 



(a) Short-term (Rs.) 

2,47,76,139 

2,99,83,165 

(h) Medium-term (Rs.) 

21,30,055 

6,95,990 

Borrowing from— 



(a) Government (Rs.) 

3,37,760 

4,81,750 

(h) Central Co-operative Bank (Rs.) 

2,53,39,496 

3,58,13,399 

(c) Others (Rs.) 

11,541 

2,798 

Investments (Rs.) 

34,94,373 

44,19,838 


As per the decision of the National Development Council all 
the primary agricultural credit societies were to be converted 
into service or seva societies so that they could render better 
service to the multifarious needs of the village community. The 
activities of seva societies, thus, are not only 'restricted to 
advancing small and medium-term loans to agriculturists biit: 
also extended to arrange for the sale of their produce, supply 
them their daily necessities of life and to work for the all-round 
economic development of the district as its part. During 1964- 
65 these societies advanced Rs. 3,06,79,155, and recovered over 
61 per cent of the dues from- their members. The societies have 
also undertaken distribution of seeds, manures, medicines, etc> 
and also of such other necessary articles as, grains, sugar, etc- 
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During 1964-65 the distribution of different types of goods made 
of with their value was as follows : — 


Commodities 

Value of the 
commodities 
distributed 

(1) 

(2) 


Rs. 

Seeds 

6,73,790 

Chemical fertilisers 

9,35,294 

Insecticides 

16,045 

Agricultural implements 

2,916 . 

Consumers* goods .. 

46,81,396 

Others 

8,69,229 


Of the total number of agricultural credit societies mention¬ 
ed above, 95 have received Rs. 4‘,80,500 as share capital on the 
advice of the Rural Credit Committee. Iin addition, they also 
received grants and subsidies, management expenses and assist¬ 
ance towards bad debt reserve. 

The formation of co-operative farming societies was first 
thought of in 1946-47 with a view to rehabilitating ex-soldiers 
and deciding upon the allied problems connected with land 
tenure and land utilisation. Their chief object now is to increase 
agricultural production and create opportunities for gainful 
employment and to rehabilitate landless people on Government 
land. Farming societies are also looked upon as instrumental in 
achieving consolidation of scattered and fragmented holdings 
and improvement of fallow and waste land. 

By 1964-65 there were 152 farming societies in this district. 
Of these 143 were collective farming societies, 7 joint farming, 
and two lift irrigation societies. Besides, there is also a Federa¬ 
tion of farming and lift irrigation societies at the district level to 
supervise the working of and give guidance to the societies. 
Most of the members of these societies belong to the backward 
class, scheduled castes or scheduled tribes people. The societies 
owned land to the tune of 21,823 acres of which 19,227 were 
under cultivation. The following table gives the working and 
statistics of these societies in the district for two years viz., 1963- 
64 and 1964-65. 
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TABLE No. 5 

Statistics of Co-operative Farming and Lift 
Irrigation Societies in Yeotmal District 


Particulars 

(1) 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

Number of societies 

109 

152 

Number of members ., .. .. ' .. 

1,912 

2,509 

Share capital (Rs.) 

1,93,805 

2,36.045 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

2,695 

3,315 

Working capital (Rs.) 

5,29,103 

9,04,241 

Farming expenditure (Rs.) 

1,39,944 

4,73,536 

Value of goods produced (Rs.) 

1,09,625 

3,15,643 

Value of goods sold (Rs.) 

1,31,888 

2,77,365 


The farming societies were granted government assistance by 
way of loans and subsidies as detailed below: 


..i 

Rs. 

Land development loan 

4,26,050 

Subsidy- 

2,81,997 

Share capital 

1,88,812 


These societies are formed with a view to providing a link 
between the agencies of production and distribution, and their 
formation is advantageous in making co-operative marketing 
successful. They also enable the agriculturists to get fair returns 
for their produce. By 1964-65, there were 13 processing societies 
in this district. Of these, 11 were cotton ginning and pressing 
societies, one represented an oil mill and one a spinning mill. 
Among these societies, the societies at Yeotmal, Pusad, Arvi, 
Umerkhed, Darwha and Wani are working. Others have yet to 
start their work. The details about the working of the ginning 


societies are given below: — 

Total Number of Ginning Societies .. .. .. .. 11 

Numbers of members— 

{a) Societies .. .. .. .. .. .. • * 207 

{b) Individuals .. .. .. .. .. .. . * 8,260 

{c) Government .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11 
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Share capital (in Rs.)— 

(a) Societies .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,53,075 

(b) Individuals .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,17,686 

(c) Government .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,56,225 

Reserve fund (in Rs.) .. . .. .. 1,68,630 

Working capital (in Rs.) .. .. .. .. . . 28,46,482 


In 1963-64 there were seven ginning societies actually working. 
They ginned in all 1,30,771 hales of cotton and earned Rs. 4,42,344. 
Three of these societies' p^'^ssed 16,538 bales of cotton and earned 
to the extent of Rs. 2,23,587. 

The industrial estate in this district was a co-operative venture. 
It was started on 22nd November 1963 when a society was form¬ 
ed. Till 1964-65 the society had collected Rs. 12,500 by way of 
share capital and had 25 members. The industrial estate is 
expected to provide sheds, water and electricity to the units that 
would be established under this proposed scheme. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank was established at 
Yeotmal on 25th June, 1962 by amalgamation of the banks at 
Yeotmal, Darwha and Pusad that were separately working in 
their respective areas, viz., Yeotmal, Kelapur and Wani tahsils , 
Darwha tahsil and Pusad tahsil. The amalgamation took place 
in conformation with, the policy of the Reserve Bank of India 
and that of the vState Government. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank at Yeotmal undertakes 
all banking business i.e., collection and discounting of bills, 
opening of current accounts, purchase and sale of securities and 
issue of cheques and drafts, etc. The bank also arranges for the 
sale of agricultural produce particularly of those agriculturists 
who come within the purview of the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, and who are allowed to become nominal members for 
obtaining crop finance. 

The main function of the bank is, however, to advance loans 
to all the co-operative credit societies affiliated to it. The bank 
has opened 25 branches and two pay-offices in the urban as well 
as rural areas. This has considerably facilitated its loan pro¬ 
gramme. The loans are distributed on a short-term basis mostly 
to agricultural co-operative credit societies, service co-operatives, 
farming and dairy societies and industrial co-operative societies. 

The following statement gives the details of the progress 
achieved by the District Central Co-operative Bank, Yeotmal. 

Working and Statistics of the District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Yeotmal. 
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Co-operative 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

1965 

(4) 

Movement. 




District Central 




Co-’Operative 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dank. 




Share Capital . 




Members 

24,19,645 

31,66,370 

41,06,755 

Government 

10,20,000 

10,20,000 

10,20,000 

Total 

34,39,645 

41,86,370 

51,26,755 

Reserve and other funds 

16,16,295 

16,62,651 

21,65,416 

Deposits 

76,38,433 

1,25,28,051 

1,54,55,440 

{a) Societies 

31,69,758 

54,06,279 

67,95,063 

(Z?) Individuals and others 

44,68,675 

71,21,736 

86,60,377 

Loan Distribution 

1,56,80,466 

2,62,46,144 

3,86,69,704 

{a) Short-term .. 

1,38,02,303 

2,29,69,526 

3,33,65,008 

(6) Medium-term 

9,03,193 

22,48,251 

22,98,804 

(c) Loans for marketing 

1,01,766 

92,339 

13,16,803 

(d) Other loans .. 

8,73,204 

9,33,028 

16,90,089 

Working capital 

2,35,82,872 

3,54,70,537 

4,39,90,111 

Net profits 

1,26,572 

2,39,570 

4,15,773 


During 1964-65, out of the total dues of Rs. 3,04,10,164 the 
Central Co-operative Bank recovered Rs. 2,20,20,269 or 72.4 per 
cent of its loans. The recoveries effected by the hank during the 
years from 1961-62 to 1964-65 are given below: — 


Year 

(t) 

Total 

dues 

(2) 

Total 

recovery 

(3) 

Percentage 

recovery 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

- 

1961-62 .. .. . 

,1,61,14,654 

7,24,487 

44-7 

1962-63 . 

1,81,26,490 

1,35,50,327 

75 

1963-64 . 

2,07,17,216 

1,86,45,480 

90 

1964-65 . 

3,04,10,164 

2,20,20,289 

72;4 
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The Land Development Bank was originally started as the 
Land Mortgage Bank, in 1935. It was specially organised for 
meeting the long term credit requirements of the cultivator. 
The bank grants loans on the security of landed property offered 
by the borrowers. Loans are given up to 50 per cent of the value 
of immovable property mortgaged with the bank. The repay¬ 
ment of loans is permitted either on equated or equal instalment 
system fixed on the basis of the net repaying capacity of the 
borrower and is spread over a maximum period of 20 years. 
The main purpose for which loans are advanced are, {i} redemp¬ 
tion of old debts, (n) improvement of agricultural land and 
adoption of improved methods of cultivation, (Hi) installation of 
agricultural machinery, and, (iv) purchase of land for the pur¬ 
pose of improvement or more economic cultivation of existing 
holdings and the reclamation of waste and fallow lands by 
tenant cultivators. Generally the long-term loan [i.e. between 5 
and 10 years) is given against the security of land, whereas loans 
for period shorter than this are advanced even against the 
security of standing crops. 

The bank advanced Rs. 11,39,019 in 1961-62, Rs. 23,33,100 
in 1962-63, Rs. 24,87,625 in 1963-64 and Rs. 34,07,402 in 1964-65 
for land development programme including digging new wells 
and installing oil engines and pumps. During 1964-65, it 
recovered Rs. 2,48,085 out of its total dues. 

The Land Development Bank also deals in rural debentures. 
The latter are floated with a view to promote savings amongst 
agriculturists. The details of the debentures sold so far are 
given below: — 


Series 

(1) 

T arget 

(2) 

Amount of 
debentures 
sold 

(3) 

1st 

Rs. 

25,000 

Rs. 

84,000 

2nd 

1,50,000 

1,51,300 

3rd . 

80,000 

97,500 

4th . 

1,00,000 

1,50,000 

5th 

1,00,000 

70,700 
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The progress achieved by this bank during the years from 
1961-62 to 1964-65 can be seen from the following statistics: — 


Particulars ! 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

No. of members .. ..! 

913 

1 

1,982 

3,149 

4,936 

Share capital (Rs.) 

86,110 

3,08,115 i 

5,55,420 

9,29,820 

Reserve and other funds 
(Rs.) 

20,685 

31,453 

80,006 

1,45,424 

Loans from apex bank(Rs.) 

10,83,422 

22,42,700 

53,04,653 

83,66,983 

Advances (Rs.) 

11,39,019 

23,33,100 

24,87,625 

34,07,402 

Dues from members (Rs.) 

15,00,315 

36,87,273 

58,67,756 

91,46,899 

Recoveries (Rs.) 

38,208 

1,97,640 

4,17,534 

6,67,224 

Management expenses (Rs.) 

17,349 

57,208 

92,340 

i 1,39,247 

Profit (Rs.) 

4,278 

44,611 

14,843 

37,041 


The District Co-operative Board was established on 13th June 
1959. At the time of its registration, it had 121 members of 
which 71 were society members and 50 individuals. By 1964-65 
the membership of the board recorded a substantial rise with 
541 members including 472 society-members. There were in the 
district 1,088 co-operative societies belonging to different types, 
some of which, however, have still to become the members of 
the Board. 

The main object of the Board is to impress upon the people 
the importance of the co-operative movement and to give 
guidance to co-operative societies. It also carries out ithe task of 
giving instructions in co-operation, propaganda and publicity 
under the advice of Maharashtra State Co-operative Union and 
Vidarbha Division Co-operative Board. In order to achieve its 
objects the. Board conducts training classes for members of the 
diferent co-operative societies, members of the managing com¬ 
mittee, secretaries of different societies and group secretaries at 
various places in the district. It also holds camps and confer¬ 
ences and arranges exhibitions to propagate the co-operative 
movement. The Board has also brought out a number of publi¬ 
cations giving first hand information about the co-operative 
movement in the district. 

The purchase and sale co-operative societies are started with a 
view to helping agriculturists in getting a fair price for their 
produce and to supply goods required by thein for agricultural 
and domestic purposes?. 
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By 1964-65 there were 14 purchase and sale 
the district. Their working and progress is 
ing statement: — 

societies working in 
given in the follow- 

Number of societies ... 

14 

No. of members— 


(1) Individuals 

5,913 

(2) Co-operative societies 

753 

(3) Government 

14 

Share capital (Rs.) 

.. 11,91,288 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

3,70,773 

Working capital (Rs.) .. 

.. 31,12,154 

Sales— 


(a) Own (in Rs.) 

.. 98,10,521 

(b) Adat (in Rs.) 

.. 2,46,42,741 

Purchases (in Rs.) 

.. 1,04,24,876 

Sale of agricultural requirements (Rs.) 

.. 2,38,64,040 

Commission (Rs.) .. .. ... .. 

.. 2,66,566 

Net Profit (Rs.) 

.. 1,72,180 


Of the total share capital, government contributed Rs. 9,63,040 
in addition to the subsidies given from time to itime. 

The societies helped in running the 22 purchase centres and 53 
sub-centres meant for the jowar procurement in the district. 

The District Industrial Co-operative Association is a central 
body of all the industrial co-operative societies in the district. It 
was established in 1958. Its main aim is to extend financial and 
other assistance to individual artisans and their societies and meet 
their needs. By 1964-65, the Association had a membership of 
55 primary co-operative societies and 134 individuals. Its share 
capital amounted to Rs. 21,490 out of which Rs. 10,000 represent¬ 
ed Government contribution. The reserve and other funds of 
the society during the same year were to the tune of Rs. 6,254 
and its working capital Rs. 1,00,743. The Association also 
received Rs. 15,000 as loan and Rs. 4,000 subsidy for running 
the leather depot from the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission. 
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By 1965 the sale and purchase position of the Association was 
as follows: — 



Purchase 

Sale 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Handloom cloth and handicrafts 

1,20,796 

1,30,581 

Leather articles .. 

46,442 

53,646 

Wooden articles 

3,720 

4,425 

Total 

1,70,958 

1,88,652 


The Association runs a leather depot and a handloom and 
handicrafts centre at Yeotmal. It also renders advice and gives 
guidance to other societies like labour contract societies, potters' 
societies and other industrial societies operating in the district. 
The Association supplies raw hides to the leather working and 
tanning societies. At Lohara it has acquired a land admeasuring 
3 acres and 33 gunthas and established an industrial township 
where leather tanning and other work is carried out. 

By 1964-65 there were 46 co-operative housing societies in this 
district, of which 16.were in urban and 30 in rural areas. These 
societies have made an appreciable progress within a short period 
and helped to meet the housing shortage. 

Under the scheme of providing houses for backward class 
people, the housing societies at Vanjan, Wani, Raipur and Digras 
have been granted Rs. 2,75,687 as loan and Rs. 2,09,187 as 
subsidy for 175 houses. 

The statistics of the housing societies in the district are given 
below: — 


Particulars 

(1) 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

No. of societies 

42 

46 

No. of members 

1,909 

2,099 

Share capital (Rs.) 

2,11,540 

2,15,540 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

2,03,125 

1,79,261 

Loans (Rs.) 

36,77,025 

36,40,641 

Working capital (Rs.) 

47,66,282 

40,35,456 

No. of houses constructed 

574 

562 

Value (Rs.) . 

42,95,776 

43,35,276 
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A large area of about 1,294 sq. miles in this district is occupied 
by forests which are inhabited mostly by the Adivasis and 
backward people. Since 1961 the government started the orga¬ 
nisation of co-operative societies for these people. By 1964-65 
there were 32 labourer’s societies with 1,130 members includ¬ 
ing 982 Adivasi members. The share capital of these societies 
was Rs. 62,196, of which the Government share was Rs. 39,000. 
The Government also made a grant of Rs. 28,800 as management 
subsidy to 23 out of 32 societies, and Rs. 42,000 as social welfare 
grant to 13 societies. In 1964-65 the District Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank granted Rs. 52,400 to 12 co-operative societies. 

A federation of the forest labourers’ co-operative societies has 
already been formed to supervise and guide the activities of these 
societies. 

In this district 10 dairy societies were started, but many of 
them could not function for want of sufficient capital. Most of 
the members of these societies were agriculturists and numbered 
341 in 1964-65. The share capital and the reserve fund of these 
societies came to Rs. 15,055 and Rs. 5,128, respectively. 

As Yeotmal is not a coastal district the fisheries activities are 
restricted to inland water sources. Very few rivers are useful 
for fisheries activities and the inland trade is also very limited. 
By 1964-65 there were 5 fisheries societies registered in the dis¬ 
trict. They had a membership of 280, and their share capital 
amounted to Rs. 14,145, of which an amount of Rs. 8,000 was 
paid by the Government. The societies have hired water lakes 
either from the Government or the municipalities, and equipped 
them with quality fish. By 1964-65, these societies caught fishes 
worth Rs. 47,466 and sold the same at Rs. 64,621. The District 
Central Co-operative Bank helps these societies through grant of 
loans. 

In pursuance of the policy of industrialisation the State Gov¬ 
ernment encourages the formation of co-operative societies of 
artisans and craftsmen. The societies are given financial and 
technical aid. There were many co-operative industrial societies 
in the district, the statistics for which pertaining to 1964-65 are 


given below: — 

(1) District Industrial Co-operative Association .. 1 

(2) Leather workers’ co-operatives .. .. .. 12 

(3) Pottermen’s societies .. .. .. .. 16 

(4) Women’s societies .. .. .. .. .. 2 

(5) Goldsmiths’ Co-operative Societies .. .. 2 

(6) Bamboo workers’ societies .. .. .. .. 2 

(7) Furniture makers’ societies. .. 2 

(8) Neera and tadgul societies .. .. -. ». 4 

(9) Other industrial societies . - •. • - ‘ • 23 

(10) Weavers* societies .. •• •• • • 6 
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The details of these societies are given below 


No. of members .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,980 

Share capital (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,37,132 

Working capital (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. 4,04,556 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) . . .. .. .. 12,344 

Production (Rs.) .. .. .. .. . . .. 3,64,728 

Sales (Rs.). 4,20,600 


There were 23 labour contract societies in the district by 1964- 
65. They had 510 members. Their share capital during the 
year amounted to Rs. 19,725, and the reserve and other funds to 
Rs. 7,087. The working capital of these societies was Rs. 95,922. 
They had carried out work at 610 Government and semi-Govern- 
ment plots, at an estimated value of Rs. 23,40,158. The societies 
have received share capital, loan and subsidy for implements and 
management and technical subsidies from the Government. 
Some of the societies have also been in receipt of subsidies from 
the Zilla Parishad. 


These societies are formed generally by traders, factory- 
workers, salary-earners, etc. for supplying credit to their mem¬ 
bers. They are mostly found in urban areas. 

The societies advance loans to their members on personal 
security, mortgage of property on the security of valuables 
pledged and produce hypothecated. They allow cash credits 
and sanction overdrafts on any of the securities mentioned 
above. They also undertake modern banking business including 
the issue of hundis, cheques and collection of cheques, hundis, 
drafts, etc. 


By 1964-65 there were 57 salary earner’s co-operative societies 
in the district. They were established with the object of grant¬ 
ing loans to the members. Following are the details of their 


working and progress: — 

No. of societies .. .. .. .. .. .. 57 

No. of members .. .. '.. .. .. .. 6,523 

Share capital (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,84,718 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) .. .. ' .. .. 79,473 

Deposits (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,34,000 

Working capital (Rs.) ., .. .. .. .. 11,85,784 

Loans (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,72,146 

Loans recovered (Rs.) .. .. .. .. .. 5,96,988 


The 'Sankat-mochan’ Co-operative Urban Bank was registered 
at Yeotmal in this district only recently. Its object is fto meet 
the financial needs of the people for certain specific needs. In 
1964-65, its share capital was Rs.. 31,000 and had a membership 
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of 30. For the present the area of operation of the bank is res¬ 
tricted only to Yeotmal town. 

When the old Yeotmal Gazetteer was published, there was tiot 
a single joint-stock bank in the district. Money-lenders who were 
the only purveyors of credit dominated the field of finance and 
used to meet the credit requirements of the people. The 'rise of 
the modern joint-stock banks can be traced to the opening of the 
first branch of the Imperial Bank of India at Yeotmal in 1949. 
Two more branches of this Bank, one at Pusad and the other at 
Wani also came up in the district at about the same time. With 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of India, all these 
branches became the branches of the State Bank of India. 
During the subsequent period other banks also started their 
branches in the district so that by 1964-65 there were 12 branches 
of different banks working in the district. Of these seven were 
the branches of the State Bank of India. The names of these 
banks, their places of location and the date of their establish¬ 
ment are given below: — 


Name of the bank 

(I) 

Place of location 

(2) 

Date of opening 

(3) 

State Bank of India 

Darwha 

1I-I-1954 

State Bank of India 

Digras 

29-12-1958 

State Bank of India 

Pandharkawada 

27-4-1959 

State Bank of India 

Pusad 

before 31-12-1949 

State Bank of India 

Umarkhed 

1-2-1962 

State Bank of India 

Wani (Wun) 

before 31-12-1949 

State Bank of India 

Yeotmal 

31-12-1949 

Punjab National Bank 

Pusad 

12-3-1951 

Punjab National Bank 

Yeotmal 

12-3-1951 

Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Wani (Wun) 

27-3-1961 

Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Yeotmal 

10-5-1959 

Bank of Baroda Ltd, .. 

Yeotmal 

29-4-1961 


The statement shows that besides the State Bank of India only 
three other banks had established their branches in the district 
till 1964:-6S. Most of these were located at Yeotmal, the district 
headquarter and an important commercial centre. 

All these banks including the State Bank of India carry on 
their usual banking activities in the district. They finance trade 
and agriculture, and provide certain credit facilities to the 
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public. They receive deposits and advance loans against securi¬ 
ties. Their facilities- also include overdraft, safe-deposit vaults, 
etc. The rates of interest charged by them on advances differ 
according to the purpose for which the advances are made. 
Advances to industries are given priority over those to merchants 
dealing in seasonal crops like cotton, foodgrains, etc. Next pre¬ 
ference is given to traders and the last to the personal account 
holders. Of late, these banks have also been liberally financing 
the small-scale industries in the district. 

Of all the joint-stock banks now working in the district, the 
State Bank of India holds the most important position. It was 
constituted under a special Act on 1st July 1955, under which the 
Imperial Bank of India was nationalised. The creation of the 
State Bank of India considerably facilitated extension of credit 
to people in rural and urban areas. It also acts as an agent of 
the Reserve Bank of India and conducts government transactions. 
In addition, it provides remittance facilities to scheduled and 
co-operative banks and co-operative societies. The role of the 
State Bank in respect of rural credit coiisists of, (a) financing 
agriculturists by way of advances against pledge of gold orna¬ 
ments, (b) making advances against warehouse receipts, (c) mak¬ 
ing advances to co-operative and marketing societies by way of 
repledge of their stocks with the Bank. 

The main objective of all these banks is to encourage the habit 
of banking especially in rural areas and to cater to the financial 
needs of the population. By 1966, the total amount of deposits 
of all the commercial banks in the district came to Rs. 2,36,00,000 
and their total credit to Rs. 63,00,000*. 

The insurance business was started in India around 1870. As 
the sense of social security amongst people had not developed 
then, the business had a very limited scope to expand especially 
in rural ai'eas. Wherever it was carried out, it was done on a 
small scale by private insurance companies or their 'representa¬ 
tives. The business began to show marked progress only after it 
was nationalis_ed. With nationalisation, the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration became the sole agency for carrying out life insurance 
business in India. The Corporation was established on 1st 
September, 1956 under a special ordinance which transferred the 
management and control over the life insurance business in 
India to Central Government. This business included the 
foreign business of Indian insurers and the Indian business of 
foreign insurers. The general insurance which includes fire, 
marine, accident, etc. was, however, kept open for private enter¬ 
prise. 

Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Corporation, Yeotmal district falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Nagpur Division of the Western zone. The insurance business 

*From Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India by Reserve Bank of India, 
Bombay (1966). 
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in Yeotmal district has expanded considerably during recent 
years. By June 1966, there were 284 agents working in the dis¬ 
trict. The total number of life insurance policies issued through 
them from 1960 to 1966 (June) was 15,506 and the sum assured 
amounted to Rs. 5,88,20,250. 

The details of the insurance business proposed and completed 
during the above period (i.e. June 1960 to June 1966) are given 
below: — 


Period 

Business 

proposed 

Business 

completed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

June 1960 to December 1960 

57,92,750 

51,94,500 

January 1961 to December 1961 

1,02,16,250 

81,99,750 

January 1962 to December 1962 

86,67,500 

59,38,000 

January 1963 to December 1963 

1,01,98,000 

99,26,500 

January 1964 to December 1964 

1,11,20,000 

1,00,25,750 

January 1965 to December. 1965 

1,33,06,000 

1,22,09,000 

January 1966 to December 1966 

70,29,200 

73,26,750 

Total 

6,63,29,700 

5,88,20,250 


Generally, the business is more brisk during the months of 
November and December than in any other period of the year. 
This could be seen from the month-wise business figures from 
1960 to 1963 as given in the table below: — 
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Money was advanced to cultivators in Yeotmal district under 
two Acts, viz., Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act of 1884. Both kinds of loans were generally 
called takavi advances. The Land Improvement Loans Act in 
either its original or amended form, was in force in Berar since 
1871. It was meant to help people to make permanent improve¬ 
ments on their land. The amount of loan given from year to 
year varied, at times greatly, but the total amount was generally 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The amounts issued for differ¬ 
ent purposes also varied greatly from year to year ; and the pur¬ 
pose, was often wrongly entered. Sometimes more was given for 
construction of wells and tanks and sometimes for purposes of 
redemption of old debts. Sometimes for two or three years 
successively nothing was lent. There was, thus, no fixed policy 
as regards the distribution of these loans. 

The Agriculturists’ Loans Act came into force iii Berar in 
1891. It was meant to give temporary help to cultivators. Loans 
were made for the purchaser of plough cattle and seed. During 
the two years of famine, viz., 1899 and 1900, over Rs. 23,000 were 
disbursed as loans, but on an average the annual total had often 
been below Rs. 1,000. The average of the five years 1901-1906 
was just under Rs. 1,300. 

A considerable portion of the total number of cultivators 
borrowed money at one time or another for purposes recognised 
by the Acts, and with security approved by Government. But 
they almost always preferred to borrow from a money-lender, 
paying perhaps 12 per cent interest, rather than from Govern¬ 
ment at 6 per cent. The chief reason seemed to be the great 
delay involved in the disbursement of loans through the agency 
of Government. 
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Both these Acts, viz., the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act arc still in force. But the amount 
of financial assistance granted under them has gone up consi¬ 
derably during recent times, the reason being the priority given 
to agricultural production under the Five Year Plans. The total 
amount of loans actually distributed under these Acts since 
1960-61 to 1964-65 is given below— 

Statens Financud Assistance to agriculture. 


Year 

(1) 

Loans under 
Land 

Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883 
(2) 

Loans under 
Agriculturists* 
Loans Act, 
1884 
(3) 

Loans under 
Grow More 
Food 
Campaign 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1960-61 

4,05,280*00 

17,63,344*96 

18,84,019*00 

1961-62 

3,76,000*00 

63,76,538*44 

5,43,243*00 

1962-63 

3,37,200*00 

55,67,652*82 

5,16,930*00 

1963-64 

4,96,915*00 

54,47,900*00 

6,29,857*08 

1964-65 

4,56,435*00 

53,03,730*00 

2,53,601*31 


The details of these loans as regards number of applications 
received, number of amounts sanctioned, loans distributed for 
different purposes, number of applications rejected, etc,, are given 
in the following tables:-^ 
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Amount involved in Rs. . 1957-58 .. 62,099-00 1,79,275 00 1,27,500-00 

1958-59 .. 1,79,344-00 1,40,787-00 1,69,700-00 
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1963-64 .. 3,884 22,334 3,209 
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1963- 64 .-1 2,97,444-00 58,59,278-00 

1964- 65 ..i 2,08,043-00 31,86,468-31 ■ 6,11,756-77 
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1964-65 ..1 .. I .. I 1,11,342-33 
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1 1964-65 











1957-58 .. 1 .• I 2,72,806-00 
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1964-65 .. .. 53,03,730-00 
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With a view to encouraging and developing small-scale and 
cottage industries, the Government of Maharashtra has set up 
the Department of Industries. The department gives financial 
assistance to these industries under various schemes besides the 
State Aid to Industries Rules. Under these schemes loans 
are granted to industries foi% (1) construction of buildings, 
godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, etc., (2) purchase of land for 
buildings, (3) purchase of and erection of plant, and machinery, 

(4) purchase of raw materials, and (5) use as working capital. 

The important industries in Yeotmal district are cotton 
ginning and pressing, oil mills, weaving, brick making, etc. 

The Department of Industries of the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra provided assistance to these industries to the tune of 
Rs. 5,802h during the year 1966-67 covering about 29 units. 

In addition to this, there were other schemes in operation in 
Yeotmal district during the last decade under which financial 
assistance was granted to individuals and their co-operatives. In 
1960, the Government of Maharashtra passed the Maharashtra 
State Aid to Industries Act, to regulate grant of loans to small- 
scale and cottage industries in the State. Under the Act cottage 
industry is defined as an industry carried on by an artisan in 
his home with capital not exceeding Rs. 25,000. The Act defined 
small-scale industry as an industry with capital assets not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5 lakhs, regard being given to the nature of undertaking 
and the number of persons employed therein. The loans grant¬ 
ed under the Act were repayable by instalments together with 
interest from the date of the actual advance of the loan. 

Subsequently, the Government passed the Maharashtra State 
Aid to Industries Rules 1961 with a view to granting loans to 
small-scale or cottage industry for the following purposes: — 

(1) purchase of land, 

(2) construction of buildings or work sheds, godowns, ware¬ 
houses, wells, etc., necessary for the industry, 

(3) purchase of tools, equipment, appliances, plant and 
machinery, 

(4) erection of plant and machinery, 

(5) purchase of raw materials or for other use as working 
capital otherwise than as cash credit, and 

(6) tiding over initial difficulties or bottlenecks. 


Under the Rules, the following authorities were entitled to 
grant loans up to the amount specified against each of them as 
given below: — 


Authority 

(1) 

Amount 

(2) 


(In Rs.) 

Secretary to Government, Industries and Labour Department 

! 1,00,000 

Commissioner of Industries .. .. .. .. . .1 

25,000 

Deputy Director of Industries 

5,000 

Assistant Director of Industries 

2,000 


Annual Report, Department of Industries, 1966-67. 
A-1197—27.A 
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Of these loans, those which are granted to the extent of 
one thousand rupees are to be secured by personal bond of the 
applicant, and in case of applicant being a firm, by personal 
bonds of all partners. Loans exceeding Rs. 1,000 but not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5,000 are to be secured by one or more personal sureties. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the rules governing 
the grants are administered by the Zilla Parishad itself. During 
1966-67 a sum of Rs. 50,000 was granted to 149 units. 

In addition to the above, the Bank of Maharashtra also 
rendered financial assistance to small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries. The bank provided financial assistance to the tune of 
Rs, 14,000^ to two units in the district during 1966-67. 

Financial assistance to small-scale and cottage industries is also 
rendered through Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Originally it was known as the Bombay State Financial Corpora¬ 
tion and was set up in 1963 under the State Financial Corpora¬ 
tion Act of 1957. 

The Corporation provides financial assistance to medium and 
small-scale industrial concerns in the State for purposes of pur¬ 
chase of land, plant and machinery and other assets, for renova¬ 
tion and expansion of existing units and for the development of 
new ones. It considers applications from small-scale units under 
the State Aid to Industries Rules for aid ranging between 
Rs.-» 10,000 and Rs. 75,000' and in exceptional cases up to Rs. 1 
lakh. The rate of interest for loans advanced is 6^/2 per cent. 
The period of loan is decided on merit but is not generally more 
than ten years.- The amount of loan is to the extent of 59 per 
cent of the net value of the fixed assets consisting of land, build¬ 
ing, plant and machinery. The Corporation granted subsidy to 
the tune of Rs. 40,000 to only one unit, in the district during the 
year 1966-67^. 

Besides the Corporation, the small-scale industries can also 
secure financial assistance from the State Bank of India. 

Small savings schemes are meant to augment the resources of 
the State for financing the Five-Year Plans. The agencies for 
the mopping up of these savings include post office savings 
banks and other institutions conducting the savings campaign 
and collection drive. 

The post office savings constitute the most important source 
for small savings. They are particularly suited for collection of 
savings in rural areas where there are no banking facilities. 

Yeotmal district possesses an extensive net work of post offices 
doing savings bank work. The following statement gives the 

Annual Report, Department of Industries, 1966-67. 

Ibid. 
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particulars of postal savings banks in the district for the years 
1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 .. 

65,65,497 

56,46,339 

9,19,158 

1964-65 . 

50,21,647 

56,88,976 

(-)6,67,329 . 

1965-66 . 

I 98,39,042 

! 58,81,032 

39,58,010 


Besides the post office savings banks, there are other channels 
through which the savings of the people are mobilised. They 
are: — . 


(z) National defence certificates. 

(w) 15 year cash annuity certificates. 

(idi) 10 year defence certificates. 

(iv) Cumulative time deposits. 

(v) Saving stamps. 

(vi) Prize bonds. 

The commencement of the first of these schemes dates as far 
back as World War I when the then Government initiated the 
national savings schemes through the issue of postal cash certi¬ 
ficates. These certificates had a matu'rity period of five years and 
were sold at a discount and repaid on maturity at Rs. 10, Rs. 50 
or Rs. 100 as the case might be. The scheme continued for some 
years even after the First World War. During the Second World 
War, in 1943 the Government started the scheme of national 
savings certificates. This scheme was discontinued in 1957 when 
the Government introduced 12 yea’r national defence savings 
certificates. It carries a higher rate of interest i.e., 6.25 per cent 
simple at maturity and 4.75 compound. The certificates are in 
denomination of Rs. 5, Rs. 10', Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 25,000. 


The details about the national defence certificates sold in 
Yeotmal district for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 are 
given in the following statement: — 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net^ 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

11,77,570 

5,47,500 

6,30,070 

1964-65 . 

6,88,335 

6,54,725 

33,610 

1965-66 . 

5,81,170 

9,86,590 

05,420 
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Those who want to invest their money can also invest 
15 year annuity certificates-, sold in multiples of Rs. 3,525 up to 
Rs. 26,600 and yielding the amount together with compound 
interest of approximately 4.25 per cent every year^ by way of 
monthly payments, spread over 15 years. Annuity certificates 
can now be had for Rs. 1,330 yielding an annuity of Rs. 10 
month for 15 years. These investments are available for a single 
adult, two adults jointly and a guardian on behalf of a minor. 
Institutions, corporations and firms cannot make investments in 
these annuity certificates. 

The full particulars about the collections under this scheme in 
the district for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 are given 
below: — 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

1 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 .. 

13,300 


13,300 

1964-65 . 

26,600 


26,600 

1965-66 . 

26,600 


26,600 


This has replaced the 10 year treasury savings deposit certi¬ 
ficates. It carries a higher rate of interest, viz. 4^^ per cent per 
annum. 


Deposits for the purchase of these certificates are accepted at 
all offices of the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the State 
Bank of India and its subsidiaries, conducting Government 
treasury business and at Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

The certificates are issued in the denomination of Rs. 50 and 
its multiples. An adult can purchase these certificates on behalf 
of a minor. 


The particulars about collections and withdrawals during the 
years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 in the district are given in 

the following statement. 


Year 

(I) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

85,200 


85,200 

1964-65.. 

400 


400 

1965-66 . 

2,02,750 

•• 

2,02,750 
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Under this scheme an investor can deposit every month Rs. 5, 
Rs. 10, Rs. 20, Rs. 100 or Rs. 300 at a post office for a period of 5, 
10 or 15 years. At the end of the period the investor receives a 
handsome lump sum. 

The interest at maturity works out to about 3.3 per cent on a 
five year account, 3.8 per cent on a ten year account and 4.3 per 
cent on a 15 year account. 


The following statement gives the full particulars about the 
scheme for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

1,82,605 

7,935 

1,74,671 

1964-65 .. 

3,07,198 

48,416 

2,58,782 

1965-66 . 

4,66,740 

91,683 

3,75,057 


To cultivate the habit of saving among the people the Govern¬ 
ment of India introduced the scheme of savings stamps. The 
investor can make payments into cumulative time deposit 
account even by depositing savings stamps instead of cash. 
These savings stamps are sold at the post offices for Paise 25, 
Paise 50 and Re. 1.00 

The premium prize bonds provide both a return on the money 
invested and chances of winning handsome prizes. The bonds 
are in the form of bearer bonds and are in denominations of 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 100. No application is required for their purchase. 

The bonds are repaid after 5 years from the date of their sale, 
together with a premium of 10 per cent. In addition to the 
premium of 10 per cent mentioned above, the holders are eligible 
to participate in two draws for prizes to be held subsequently. 

As Yeotmal has been an industrially and commercially back¬ 
ward district, the rise of joint-stock companies was rather late in 
the district. The first joint-stock company in the district was 
the Reform Club registered in November 1929. It was a public 
limited company with headquarters at Yeotmal. Most of the 
other joint-stock companies were registered after Independence. 
By 1965-66, there were seven joint-stock companies in the dis¬ 
trict. They included both the public as well as private com¬ 
panies limited either by shares or by guarantee. These compa¬ 
nies had different objectives like development of land, supply of 
electricity, manufacture of cattle feed, ''providing of transport 
facilities, etc. 
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The names of these companies alongwith their dates of regis^ 
tration are given below. 


Name of the Company 

Date of 
Registration 

Place 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Reform Club 

4-11-1929 

Yeotmal. 

Vidarbha Land Development Corporation 

4-4-1955 

Wani. 

Yeotmal Electricity Supply Company 

8-9-1954 

Yeotmal. 

Samarth Transport Company 

15-8-1940 

Yeotmal. 

Ijardas and Inamdar Company ., 

10-12-1929 

Yeotmal. 

Padgilwar and Company 

1-10-1962 

Digras. 

Alap Cattlefeed Manufacturing Company Private Ltd. 

16-4-1966 

Yeotmal. 


The total authorised, subscribed and paid-up capital of these 
companies is shown in the following table. 


TABLE No. 9 

Statistics of Public and Private Limited Companies in 
Yeotmal District. 




Class 

Capital 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of the company 




Paid-up 

private/ 

public 

Autho¬ 

rised 

Subscribed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Reform Club. . 

Public .. 

20,000 

14,950 

14,950 

2 

Vidarbha Land Development 
Corporation. 

Private ..' 

1,50,000 

52,000 

52,000 

3 

Yeotmal Electricity Supply 
Company. 

Public ., 

3,00,000 

1,90,650 

1,90,650 

4 

Samarth Transport Company 

Private .. 

5,00,000 

14,000 

11,200 

5 

Ijardas and Inamdar Com¬ 
pany. 

Public .. 

9,70,000 

•• 

•• 

6 

Padgilwar and Company 

Private .. 

2,00,000 


•• 

7 

Alap Cattlefeed Manufac¬ 
turing Company Private 
Ltd. 

Private .. 

10,00,000 

.. 

• • 
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Section II— Trade and Commerce 

Trade and commerce provide employment to a small per¬ 
centage of population in the district. As per the occupational 
classification in 1961 Census, 13,552 persons are enumerated as 
sales workers in Yeotmal district. The following table gives the 
statistics of the employment in the various groups of sales 
workers in 1961. 

TABLE No. 10 

Extent of Employment’ in 1961 in Yeotmal District 


Occupational Group 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) Working proprietors, wholesale trade 

164 


3 

(2) Working proprietors, retail trade 

8,411 

7,813 

598 

(3) Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ 
agents 

1,000 

1,000 


(4) Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale and 
retail trade 

1,415 

1,364 

51 

(5) Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 

841 

785 

56 

(6) Hawkers, pedlars and street vendors 

1,656 

1,087 

569 


As per the Standard Industrial Classification of 1961, the num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in trade and commerce in the district is 
15,939, of which 7,687 or 48.23 per cent are in rural areas and 
8,252 or 51.77 per cent are in urban areas. . Trade and commerce 
account for 2.68 per cent of the total working population. 
Darwha, Yeotmal and Pusad tahsils contain 22.54 per cent, 
23.75 per cent and 22.75 per cent, respectively of the total in the 
district. 

Of the workers in trade and commerce, 92.80 per cent are in 
retail trade, 4.34 per cent in wholesale trade and 2.86 per cent in 
miscellaneous groups. About 93 per cent of the wholesalers are 
enumerated in urban areas. The number of wholesalers dealing 
exclusively in cereals and pulses is recorded to be 102. Mostly the 
wholesale trade in cereals and pulses appears to be combined with 
that in gul^, sugar, spices, oils, etc., as the number of this group 
is recorded to be 168 for the district. 

Yeotmal district does not enjoy all the benefits of good railway 
communications. It is served by a metre gauge railway 
route from Yeotmal to* Murtazapur on the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Howrah line. Being a metre gauge line it is not very convenient 
for through goods traffic over long distance. 

Yeotmal town is, however, advantageously situated as regards 
road transport facilities. It is connected by good roads to almost 
all the important markets in Vidarbha region. The principal 
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arteries of trade which, besides touching the district headquar¬ 
ters, serve the needs of commercial traffic in the district are: 
(i) Nagpur-Yeotmal road, (ii) Yeotmal-Amravati road, (iii) Yeot- 
mal-Dhamangaon road, (iv) Yeotmal-Karanja-Akola road, (v) Yeot- 
mal-Nanded road, and (vi) Yeotmal-Aurangabad road. The Nagpur- 
Yeotmal and the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon roads facilitate substan¬ 
tial traffic to Wardha and Dhamangaon railway stations, respec¬ 
tively. The former road is the principal route of trade to Nagpur 
and centres in Eastern India. The trade ties with Akola and 
Amravati are facilitated by the good road communications to 
these two important towns. 

The Nagpur-Hyderabad national highway which traverses 
through the Kelapur tahsil serves the transit trade from tliat 
region to Nagpur on the one hand and Hyderabad on the other. 
With the construction of a bridge on the Penganga river, through 
traffic to Marathwada region has immensely benefited. This 
bridge serves direct traffic to Nanded, Parbhani and Aurangabad 
districts in Marathwada. 


Imports. The chief articles of import are cloth, grocery articles, sugar, gul, 
kerosene, salt, coconuts, areca-nuts, spices, dyes, chemicals, medi¬ 
cines, utensils, iron and steel goods, machinery, footwear, watches, 
electrical goods, soaps, vegetable oil, stationery and cutlery goods, 
etc. The imports comprise mainly manufactured goods, while 
a few foodgrains, such as, rice and masur dal are imported from 
outside. Rice is brought chiefly from Chandrapur district. 

Cloth is imported from important textile centres, such as, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nadiad, Madras, Kanpur, Surat, Coimb- 
tore. Bangalore and Nagpur. There are about 15 wholesale dealers 
in cloth at Yeotmal alone who import the goods, and distribute 
them to the retailers in the district. Plandloom cloth is brought 
mainly from Nagpur, Umred and centres in South India. Sugar 
and gul are brought from Ahmednaga'r, Kolhapur, Malinagar, 
Phaltan, Poona and Sangli. Kerosene comes from Bombay. 
Coconuts and a'reca-nuts are imported from Bombay, Malabar and 
Ratnagiri. Spices come from Bombay as well as South India. 
Drugs and medicines are imported from Bombay, Calcutta, 
Baroda, Nagpur, Panvel and Ahmednagar ; tea from Bombay 
and Calcutta ; iron and steel goods, and machinery from Bombay, 
Calcutta, Kirloskarwadi, Nagpur and Jamshedpur. Articles of 
cutlery and stationery are obtained from Nagpur, Bombay and 
Akola, while footwear from Agra, Kanpur and Lucknow. Elec¬ 
trical equipment and radio-sets are brought from Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Nagpur. 

Exports. Cotton is by far the most important item of export from Yeot- 
Cotton: mal district. Ever since the distant past, the district is well 

known for its rich cotton trade and ranks next in importance to 
Amravati in this respect. The varieties of cotton produced and 
exported from this district are L/ 147 , AK 235 ^17 which are 

noted to be long staple varieties. The L/i 4 y variety which has 
a fibre length of about oV'jil" yields the silky textured yarn. 
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The principal centres of cotton trade are Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad, 
Pandharkawda, Digras, Darwha, Ghatanji and Umarkhed, all of 
which are regulated markets. Raw cotton is assembled in the 
market yards from distant villages in the district. A consider¬ 
able amount of cotton was brought to Pandharkawda from 
Andhra Pradesh villages, and to Pusad from villages in Nanded 
and Parbhani districts in the past. But these conditions do not 
exist since the last few years. A considerable volume of cotton 
is locally purchased by traders from villages which are outside 
the jurisdiction of the regulated markets. The cotton produce is 
sold as per the practices governed by the regulated markets. The 
purchasers get it ginned and pressed in local mills. 

The exporters in the district send the bales of cotton to the 
proper markets for selling them to the textile mills. The pur¬ 
chasers from textile mills also make direct purchases from the 
markets in this district. The principal destinations of cotton 
exports are Bombay and Ahmedabad, while the other export 
markets are Madras, Calcutta, Coimbtore, Nagpur, Indore and 
Kanpur. It is estimated that about 2,43,000 bales are exported 
every year from this district. All the cotton is exported, as there 
is no local consumption. 

The transactions are mainly on a cash basis, though forward 
transactions are not absent. However, there are no speculative 
activities in this district. The prices of cotton fluctuate in con¬ 
formity with the fluctuations at Bombay. The traders get the 
price quotations at Bombay either on radio or telephone. There 
are Government regulations, pertaining to inter-district and inter¬ 
regional movement of cotton. These regulations sometimes result 
in undue slump in prices and slump in demand also*. 

Cotton bales upto Bombay and Ahmedabad are transported 
either by road or railway, while they arc sent to other destina¬ 
tions by railway alone. 

The production of cotton-seed in the district is estimated to be 
about 1,28,000 quintals per annum. Cotton-seed was used for¬ 
merly as a cattle-feed, and hence, it did not fetch a good price. 
However, since the compulsion by Government for the use of 
cotton-seed oil in Vanasputi products, there is heavy demand for 
cotton-seed oil. The oil fetches over Rs. 300 per quintal. This 
has been instrumental in increasing the price of cotton as well as 
cotton-seed. Cotton-seed is crushed in the local oil mills and the 
oil is exported to Bombay, Akola, Nagpur, Amalner, Dalmia- 
naga’r and other centres of the vegetable oil industry. The 
quantity of cotton-seed oil manufactured in the district amounts 
to over 15,000 quintals per year. The percentage of oil in the 
seed is 14, the rest being cake. The annual production of oilcake 
in the district is estimated to be about 85,000. Oilcake is used 
as a cattle-feed and fetches about Rs. 40 per quintal. 

Yeotmal is a surplus district in respect of almost all foodg'rains 
except rice. After meeting the needs of local consumption, a 
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^ ^Regulations under monopoly purchase of cotton by Govt, have been removed 
since Jan. 1974, with the result that free trade in cotton is allowed. 
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considerable quantity of tur dal, udid^ jowar, mug and bajri is 
exported from the district. However, since the introduction of 
the system of monopoly procurement jowar has ceased to be an 
item of export. Tun dal is the most important article of trade 
among the foodgrains. 

The important centres of wholesale trade in foodgrains are 
Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad, Pandharkawda, Digras, Darwha, Ghatanji 
and Umarkhed, all of which are regulated markets. The 
agriculturists bring their produce to these markets and sell 
it as per the provisions of the market rules.* The traders who 
purchase the commodities export them to the destined markets. 
Purchasers from distant markets in the State as well as from 
outside the State come to this district to make the purchases. 

Tur dal is exported mainly to Bombay, Madras and markets in 
Gujarat. From Wani market alone, about 50,000 quintals of tu? 
dal is exported every year. Udid is sent to Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay, while 7 nug is exported to Bombay, Calcutta, Indore 
and Madras. Bajri is sent to Nagpur, Chandrapur and Akola 
whereas wheat is consumed locally and is exported in very small 
quantity. 

The merchandise is sent by road to Dhamangaon, Badnera and 
Warora from where it is transported by railways to the destina- 
tions. It is transported by road to distant markets also. 
It may be noted here that there are Government regulations 
regarding inter-district and inter-State movement of some of the 
foodgrains. The trade is brisk from November to February. 

The other commodities exported from Yeotmal district are 
sesamum, linseed, groundnut oil and forest produce. Sesamum is 
a very important oil-seed crop in the district and accounts fox a 
big share in the export trade. It is exported to Bombay, Madras, 
Madurai, Gujarat and Nagpur. From Wani market alone, about 
6,000 quintals of sesamum is exported every year. Linseed is 
sent to Nagpur, Warora and Akola. Groundnut oil is exported 
mainly to Akola, Nagpur, Amravati and Bombay. Groundnut is 
crushed in the local oil mills, and the oil is sent in big drums. 
Groundnut oil-cake is used as a cattle feed or as a manure. 

Yeotmal has a long tradition of organised marketing. The 
history of regulated markets can be traced to the year 1898 when 
the cotton market at Yeotmal was established. This was followed 
by the establishment of cotton markets at Wani (1916), Pandhar¬ 
kawda (1917), Ghatanji (1920)j, Darwha (1921), Pusad (1922), 
Digras (1923), Umarkhed (1928) and Bori-Arab (1936). These 
markets were organised under the Berar Cotton and Grain Mar¬ 
kets Law of 1897. However, their functioning and organisa¬ 
tion left much to be desired. The working of these cotton 
markets was subsequently brought under the purview of the 
Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 1932. Trans- 


* For details refer to section on Regulated Markets in this Chapter. 
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actions in foodgrains and other agricultural produce were brought 
under regulation by the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1935. The management of the cotton 
market and agricultural produce market was, however, vested in 
a single market committee for each market town. This arrange¬ 
ment prevailed in some markets while in some others the grain 
markets were under control of the municipal authorities. The 
dual control over agricultural marketing was not conducive to 
growth of organised marketing. 
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After the merger of the district in Maharashtra State it was 
felt that there should be a single enactment for the regulation of 
agricultural marketing. The Government, therefore, decided to 
repeal the Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 
1932, the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1935, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1939 and the Hyderabad Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1930. All the markets established under these Acts were 
brought under the purview of the unified enactment, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963. 
Accordingly all the markets in the district are regulated under the 
new enactment, and the rules thereunder. 


There are eight regulated markets in the district. At the time 
of survey three more markets, viz,, Arvi, Ner and Ralegaon were 
also proposed to be regulated. Each of the existing markets 
possesses a market yard. However, many of the market yards are 
smaller than the requirement. This is a handicap which prevents, 
the weighing of cotton produce at the market yard. The func¬ 
tioning and organisation of the respective regulated markets are 
controlled by market committees. A market committee comprises 
representatives of agriculturists, traders, local bodies and Govern¬ 
ment nominees. The committee \vhich is elected periodically is 
required to solve any disputes incidental to day-to-day working of 
the market. The market functionaries consisting of buyers 
(traders), dalals, weighmen, and harruils are licensed by the market 
committee and are required to pay the stipulated fee. 

The agriculturist brings his produce to the market yard. Agri¬ 
cultural produce other than cotton is sold by open auction on the 
yard. The unit of price is quintal, and the auction is struck in 
favour of the highest bidder. The dalal who gets a certain rate 
of commission from the seller helps to sell the produce of the 
latter. After the bargain is agreed, the dalal prepares a cash-memo 
called patty, and the transaction is registered by the market 
official. Weighment of the produce is made on the market yard 
by licensed weighmen. The authorised charges for weighment 
and hamali are required to be paid by the sellers. 

As regards cotton transactions, the agriculturist arranges his 
carts exhibiting the raw cotton for inspection by the prospective 
purchasers or their agents. After inspecting the produce the pur¬ 
chasers quote their purchase price as per the quality of the cotton. 
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A fair average price is arrived at as per the market situation. If 
the agriculturist agrees to sell his produce at the price quoted by 
the purchaser, the bargain is registered by the official of the 
market committee. After the agreement is finalised the agricul¬ 
turist has to take his cotton produce to the premises of the pur¬ 
chaser, generally a ginning factory. The produce is weighed 
there on weigh, bridges under the control of licensed weighmen. 
After weighment clearance, the agriculturist is to be paid the 
sales proceeds immediately, under the supervision of the market 
authorities. 

A remarkable feature of the entire mode of sales operation is 
that all transactions are done under the supervision of the market 
authorities. The interests of the agriculturist are protected and 
malpractices avoided. Disputes are solved by arbitration by the 
market committee. As all the market functionaries including 
traders, dalals, weighmen and hmiials are licensed by the market 
committee, they are bound by rules and regulations framed by the 
committee. 

The sale of produce at the market yard is beneficial to the agri¬ 
culturist due to a number of reasons. The agriculturist is guided 
by the market authorities about the market situation. He can 
keep himself informed about the prices prevailing in the market, 
and also those in other markets. He gets better prices because 
of the open competition between buyers, and is protected against 
the various malpractices and exploitation by traders. The (traders 
cannot deduct any money from the sales proceeds to be paid to 
the agriculturist, except for the market charges authorised by the 
market committee. The weighment is done under the supervi¬ 
sion of authorised weighmen, hence the chances of malpractices 
arc reduced to a great extent. The agriculturist gets the value 
of his goods immediately after the transactions are over. 

The rise of co-operative marketing societies which function as 
general commission agents in the markets is beneficial to the 
agriculturist as well. 

Market charges: — 

The market committees have fixed the rates of the authorised 
market charges to be deducted from the value to be paid to the 
agriculturist. The rates are based on per hundred of sales 
proceeds. 

[Figures in paise] 


Commodity 

Commission 

Market 

cess 

Weighment 

Hamali 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5); 

Cotton 

75 to 100 

8 

8 

2 

Other commodities .. 

75 to 100 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 

10 to 20 
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The deductions on account of quality 
charity (dharmadaya) are not allowed. 

The Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) 
Act has laid down that the sale of agricultural produce within 
the official market area, which is declared for the purpose, should 
be done at the premises of the market yard only. The market 
committee encourages the agriculturists to bring the produce of 
standard quality to the market yard which assures a better price 
for better quality. 

One of the outstanding features of regulation of agricultural 
marketing through the market committees, is the facility of dis¬ 
semination of prices and market news. The market committees 
announce the' prices and arrivals in the respective markets and 
other important markets for the benefit of (the agriculturists as 
well as traders. Market news relayed from the All India Radio 
[Akashwani) is made available to the agriculturists. 

It is noteworthy that the regulation of agricultural marketing 
has progressed considerably during the last fifteen years or so. 
The implementation of the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce 
Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963 accelerated the rate of progress 
of regulated markets. The new Act has guaranteed an assured 
income to the market committees by prescribing a higher rate of 
market cess. The market practices and the 'role of market func¬ 
tionaries are also precisely defined. The better financial position 
of the market committees afford better facilities to the agricul¬ 
turists as well as traders. 

The regulated markets are supervised and controlled by the 
Co-operation and Industries Officer who is in turn under the 
direction and control of the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies of the district. 

Yeotmal is one of the important centres of wholesale trade in 
Vidarbha, and is the biggest market in the district. It is an 
assembling as well as distributing centre of trade. A number 
of routes of trade emanate from Yeotmal to Amravati, Wardha, 
Dhamangaon. Chandrapur, Aurangabad, Nanded and Murtaza- 
pur. Hence, it is an entrepot centre of trade of great importance. 
The important commodities of wholesale trade at Yeotmal are 
cotton, groundnut and tiir. Since the monopoly procurement of 
jowar by Government, transactions in jowar are prohibited in the 
open market. Besides, there is wholesale trade in bajri, mtig^ til, 
iidid, linseed, wheat and other agricultural produce. There is 
also a considerable trade in groundnut oil, timber, cotton seed 
and cloth which are not within the purview of the market com¬ 
mittee. 

The cotton market at Yeotmal is one of the oldest in Maha¬ 
rashtra which was established under the Hyderabad Residency 
Act as early as 1898. The Central Provinces and Berar Cotton 
Markets Act of 1932 was made applicable to this market in 1935 
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though the rules and bye-laws were framed in 1942. The trade 
in agricultural produce other than cotton, viz., foodgrains, was, 
however, brought under regulation in 1961. Foodgrains were 
regulated under the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1935. At present the transactions in all 
agricultural commodities- are regulated under the Maharashtra 
Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963. 

The annual turnover of trade in this market amounts to five 
crores of rupees, the annual arrival of cotton being to the tune 
of 76,296 carts and that of foodgrains 15,873 carts in 1965-66. 
The annual turnover of each commodity handled in this market 
in 1965-66 is given below: — 

Turnover of Trade at Yeotmal Market in 1965-66 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in Rs. 

(3) 

Cotton 

3,13,980 

4,57,84,088 

Tur . 

30,370 

24,31,965 

Groundnut 

26,763 

31,43,440 

Udid . 

7,125 

5,92,410 

Jo war 

2,495 

1,27,245 

Bajri . 

2,160 

1,93,740 

Sesamum 

1,050 

1,84,895 

Gram 

155 1 

30,200 

Linseed 

225 

34,450 

Wheat 

375 

44,605 

Barbati 

295 

24,450 

Mug . 

2,325 

2,02,110 

Total 

3,87,318 

5,27,93,598 


The jurisdiction of the market committee extends over an area 
of 10 miles around the market yard. However, cotton produce 
from distant villages is brought to Yeotmal. The market yard 
consists of an area of about 10 acres of land and provides the 
usual amenities to farmers and traders. There are 25 traders, 
442 ad^tyas and 14 weighmen connected with cotton trade and 
30 traders, 33 adatyas^ and 17 weighmen connected with the trade 
in foodgrains in this market. These market functionaries are 
licensed by the market committee. 


/ 
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Yeotmal market enjoys the facility of a warehouse provided by 
the Central Warehousing Corporation of India. The farmers, 
however, do not take the maximum advantage of this facility due 
to the following factors, viz., (1) their ignorance, (2) inconvenience 
and (3) apathy of banks towards farmers in respect of prompt¬ 
ness in payments against warehouse receipts. 

Banking facilities are provided by the branches of the State 
Bank of India, the Punjab National Bank, the Bank of Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Bank of Baroda. These banks provide market 
finance to traders and to agriculturists only against warehouse 
receipts. The cotton traders get advances under the system of 
cotton co-operative pool. The District Central Co-operative Bank 
gives loans to agriculturists which are recovered through co-opera¬ 
tive societies of which they are members. Some of the traders 
to agriculturists against the expected agricultural 

The development of co-operative marketing is one of the 
important aspects of the growth of organised marketing at Yeot¬ 
mal. There are two co-operative marketing societies, viz., 
(1) Yeotmal Sahakari Shetkari Kharedi-Vikri Samiti and (2); Vikas 
Khand Sahakari Kharedi-Vik'ri Samiti, Kalamb, engaged in selling 
the produce of the agriculturists on a commission basis. 

The prices of agricultural produce prevailing in the market in 
1961-62 and 1964-65 are given in Table No. 11 and Table No. 12. 
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Wadi is an important centre of trade in agricultural produce, 
second only to Ycotmal in the district. The main arteries of 
trade from Wani connect it with Nagpur, Yeotmal, Warora, 
Akola and Chandrapur, while it is connected hy means of a branch 
railway line to the Madras-Delhi Grand Trunk route. The rail¬ 
way line which ensures a great deal of transport at Wani was 
established in 1925, Wani is about 85 miles from Nagpur and 
about 67 miles from Yeotmal. 

It is reported that cotton cultivation progressed to a very great 
extent in the Wani area during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. This led to the establishment of a ginning and pressing 
factory at Wani in 1902. With the increase in cotton trade, the 
cotton market was regulated under the provisions of the Berar 
Cotton and Grain Markets Law of 1897 in 1916. The market 
subsequently came under the purview of the Central Provinces 
and Berar "Cotton Markers Act of 1932, Central Provinces and 
Berar Agricultural, Produce Markets Act of 1935, and the Maha¬ 
rashtra x4gricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963 
which is prevalent at present. 

The market committee has maintained a spacious market yard 
fuiTT’shed with the necessary amenities. Though all agricultural 
commodities are declared to have been regulated, the most 
important items of trade are cotton, i'lir, jowar, wheat and sesa- 
mum. The producers retain about 25 per cent of the produce for 
domestic consumption, while the rest is sold on the market yard. 
The entire crop of cotton is, however, exported. The following 
table gives the statistics of the turnover of trade in the market: — 

TABLE No. 13 

Turnover oi< Trade at Wani Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


Commodity 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton 

1,44,516 

2,22,82,840 

1,82,792 

2,95,40,444 

Jowar 

12,269 

5,52,105 

25,250 

12,85,111 

Tuv 

28,032 

24,10,752 

28,876 

23,67,832 

Tiir dal 

120 

11,400 

45 

4,050 

Wheat 

8,772 

7,89,480 

3,840 

4,33,920 

Linseed 

3,591 

3,55,509 

2,034 

3,55,950 

Sesamum .. 

2,073 

2,90,220 

6,681 

17,37,060 

Groundnut 

130 

8,060 

126 

19,560 

Mug 

1,089 

55,340 

81 

6,885 


A.1I97~-28-B. 
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TABLE No. 13— contd. 



1964-65 

1965-66 

Commodity 





Quintals 

Value in 

Quintals 

Value in 




Rs. 


Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

Toli 

210 

17,850 

99 

13,860 

Udid . 

195 

10,920 

24 

1,944 

Chillis 

210 

38,850 

360 

1,71,000 

Gram 

255 

22,950 

27 j 

3,348 

Others 

2,845 

1,99,150 

2,905 

2,38,210 

Total 

2,04,307 

2,68,45,426 

2,53,140 

3,61,79,174 


The market committee has licensed 50 adatyas, 12 traders and 
ten weighmen for cotton transactions and 40 adatyaSy 30 traders 
and 15 weighmen for grain transactions. There is no system of 
grading and standardisation in the market. The State Ware¬ 
housing Corporation has provided a warehouse for the benefit of 
the agriculturists as well as n*aders. Besides this warehouse, there 
are about 35 godowns. 

Banking finance is provided by the branches of the Bank of 
Maharashtra, the State Bank of India and the District Central 
Co-operative Bank. The latter provides financial accommodation 
to co-operative marketing societies. There are two marketing 
societies engaged in adai liusiness, and a co-operative ginning and 
pressing factory. 

The pressing industries at Wani consist of six ginning and 
pressing factories, nine oil mills and seven dal mills. Cotton is 
processed in the local factories, and is exported to Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta which are the principal destinations 
and also to Nagpur, Kanpur, Sholapur, Coimbtore and Madurai. 
Cotton seed is crushed in the local mills, and is exported to 
Bombay, Akola and Dalmianaga'r. Groundnut oil is exported' to 
Bombay, Nagpur and Akola. Tiir is sent in bulk to Madras and 
Gujarat, while sesamum to Madras, Gujarat and Madurai. For¬ 
merly jowar used to be exported to Andhra, Gujarat and Bombay 
but the exports have ceased because of monopoly procurement by 
Government. 

The cotton market was established in 1917 and was constituted 
later on under the Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets 
Act of 1932. Agricultural produce was brought under regulation 
in 1959. The market committee is elected by cultivators and 
registered traders within a radius of ten miles from the market 
yard. The ya'rd provides various amenities, such as, a big shed, 
a meeting hall, water arrangements and a radio-set with loud-s 
speaker. 
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The commodities regulated in this market comprise coitton, tur, 
tur dal, bajri, mug, barbati, gram, wheat, groundnut, linseed and 
sesamum. Cotton and tur are, however, the principal items of 
trade. The turnover of trade in various commodities in 1963-64, 
1964-65 and 1965 66 is given below: — 

TABLE No. 14 

Turnover or Trade at Pandharkawda. 


Commodity 

(I) 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

(2) 

Quintals 

(3) 

Quintals 

(4) 

Jowar 

4,835-17 

614-83 

4,891-06 

Tur da^ 

551-01 

787-21 

340-12 

Groundnut. . 

26-09 

55-00 

302-60 

Gram 

335-88 

578-51 

59-66 

Udid . 

55-59 

28-47 

13-94 

Sesamum . . 

148-90 

150-27 

532-34 

Bajri 

159-14 

19-17 

564-11 

Barbati . . 

215-42 

45-15 

78-74 

Muti 

472-50 

876-26 

264-30 

Cotton 

76,627-19 

61,200-15 

1,11,906-46 

Linseed 

1,767-07 

43-74 

152-66 

Tur . 

13,873-66 

20,541-96 

10,469-05 

Amhadi 

143-34 

89-20 

39-58 

Wheat 

139-93 

5-05 

40-70 

Rice 

98-53 

20-14 

N.A. 


Though the official market area is stated to be within a radius 
of six miles, agricultural produce from distant places is assembl¬ 
ed here. Being situated on the Nagpur-Hyderabad national 
highway, an important- trade route in the,, region, Pandharkawda 
has assumed great commercial significance. Cotton, some of the 
foodgrains and oil-seeds from Kinwat in Nanded district and 
Adilabad in Andhra Pradesh used to be brought here for sale in 
the past. But due to the restrictions on inter-State movement of 
goods, the arrival of agricultural produce from Adilabad district 
has stopped now. 

The market functionaries in this market consist of 33 adatyas, 
14 traders and five weighmen for cotton and 21 adatyas^ four 
traders and four weighmen for grain transactions. 

The system of gradation and standardisation of agricultural 
produce is not prevalent in this market. Warehousing on scienti¬ 
fic lines is not available here. Traders have their own godowns. 

Trade finance is provided to the wholesale purchasers by the 
State Bank of India and the District Central Co-operative Bank. 

Pusad is an important market situated in the midst of fertile 
tracts of agricultural land. The cotton market was established 
as early as 1922, but actually started operating in 1931. The 
trade in foodgrains, however, came under regulation in 1961. 
The market committee at present, is constituted under the 
Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 
1963, and has framed rules and bye-laws for regulating transactions 
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in. cotton as well as other agricultural prciluce. The commodities 
regulated at present are cotton, wheat, tii}\ iiir dal, 7nug, iidid, 
barhati, groundnut, bajri, gram, giil and chiUi. 

Cotton, groundnut and iidid are the principal items of whole¬ 
sale trade at Pusad. Since the introduction of the system of 
monopoly procurement, jowar has ceased to be an item of open 
trade. The turnover of trade in cotton is given below: — 

TABLE No. 15 
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Arria^als of Cotton at Pusad Market 


Year 

(I) 

Quintals 

(2) 

No. of 
! Carts 

(3) 

1961-62 . 

45,836 

14,752 

1962-63 . 

64,846 

20,410 

1963-64 . 

77,503 

23,118 

1964-65 . 

67,551 

20,016 

1965-66 . 

1,54,053 

41,103 


The quantity and value of trade in other agricultural commo¬ 
dities in the market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 are given below: — 

TABLE No. 16 


Turnover of Trade at Pusad Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 


Commodity 

(I) 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

Quintals 

(4) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(5) 

Jowar 

1,102 

71,630 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Wheat 

2,874 

3,27,063 

2,900 

3,27,750 

Rice 

1,358 

1,26,432 

1,194 

9,43,990 

Tiir 

1,61,716 

1,77,49,530 

8,433 

6,91,420 

Tiir dal 

2,534 

2,96,460 

1,767 

2,13,990 

Mug 

4,038 

2,98,032 

1,189 

1,62,640 

Udid . 

14,338 

9,98,032 

13,738 

12,45,675 

Barbati 

1,844 

1,51,410 

545 

87,040 

Bajri 

2,635 

1,87,165 

2,502 

2,26,170 

Gram 

744 

72,205 

181 

20,400 

Sesamum 

491 

91,850 

1,194 

2,15,460 

Gul . 

155 

11,965 

389 

22,320 

Chillis . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

373 

34,300 

Groundnut 

N.A. 

N.A. 

- 21,284 

30,29,620 

Others 

N.A. 

N.A. 

229 

16,380 


The functionaries in this market comprise 17 adatyas\, nine 
traders, nine weighmen for cotton trade, and 23 adatyas, 16 
traders and nine weighmen in respect of trade in other produce. 
There are two co-operative marketing societies engaged in adai 
business in the Pusad market yard. 

The income of the market committee amounted to Rs. 9,360, 
while the expenditure, amounted to Rs. 9,694 in 1964-65. The 
market committee provided amenities, such as, a meeting hall, 
sheds, radio-set, loud-speakers, telephone and sanitary blocks. 
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Though warehousing on scientific lines is not available, the co¬ 
operative societies have provided godowns for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. The traders either have their own godowns or 
they engage them on hire. 

The facility of gradation is available in respect of tur, ground¬ 
nut, udid and jowar in this market. Banking finance is not very 
easy to get in this market. The Punjab National Bank and the 
District Central Co-operative Bank have branches at Pusad. 

Cotton bales, groundnut, groundnut oil, tiir daly udid and 
some other commodities are exported from Pusad to Bombay, 
Akola, Ahmedabad, Madras and Nagpur. The merchandise is 
transported in motor trucks to the railway stations from where 
it is transported by railway to the various destinations. A major 
part of the volume of goods is, however, transported by road. 

The cotton market at Darwha was established in 1921, and 
was supervised by the cotton market committee. The manage¬ 
ment of the grain market was transferred to the cotton market 
committee in 1959, the latter being constituted under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 1932. At present the 
market is linder the purview of the new Act of 1963. The 
market area extends over an area with five miles radius from the 
market yard which is situated on a plot admeasuring three and 
a half acres. 

The commodities regulated and usually sold in this market 
a're cotton, groundnut, jowar, udid^ bajri, iiiVy sesamum and 
mug. The turnover of cotton is, however, the largest among the 
commodities in this market. The annual turnover of various 
commodities in the market in 1964i-65 and 1965-66 is given 
below: — 

TABLE No. 17 

Turnover of Trade at Darwha Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 


Commodity 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton 

Jowar 

Groundnut 

TJdid . 

Bajri 

Mug 

Sesamum .. 

Barhati 

Tur 

Tiir dal 

22,512 
2,920 
15,814 
1,007 
534 
669 
. 213 

9 

17,617 

16 

31,44,270 

1,31,400 

16,60,470 

70,490 

40,050 

56,814 

31,950 

738 

20,25,955 

1,792 

28,406 

4,021 

7,030 

3,367 

1,000 

266 

394 

N.A. 

1,898 

42,48,700 

2,05,071 

9,63,110 

2,86,365 

92,000 

22,344 

55,338 

N.A. 

1,41,330 

Total 

61,311 

71,63,929 

46,382 

60,14,258 
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The market committee licensed three traders, ten adalyas, and 
two weighmen tor cotton transactions, and ten traders, eleven 
adalyas and three weighmen for transactions in foodgrains. The 
trade in this market is brisk from October to December. There 
is a purchase and sale society doing adat business in the market 
yard. The annual income and expenditure of the market com¬ 
mittee was reported to be Rs. 8,111 and Rs. 6,159, respectively, 
in 1964-65. 

Raw cotton is ginned and pressed in the local ginning and 
pressing factory, and is exported to Bombay, Madras and 
Ahmedabad. Nearly 75 per cent of the iur dal is exported to 
Bombay, while most of the iidid grains are sent to Madras, and 
75 per cent of bajri is sent to Gujarat markets. 

The market does not provide the facility of grading and 
standardisation of products. 

The cotton market at Digras was established as early as 1923, 
while the management of the grain market w^as entrusted to the 
cotton market committee only in 1961. The purchase and sale 
society at Digras was entrusted with the work of management 
and supervision of the marketing operations. However, after the 
application of the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing 
(Regulation) Act of 1963 a separate market committee has been 
elected, and is charged with the usual functions. The market 
area extends over about four and half miles around the market 
yard. The market yard occupies an area of about four acres and 
provides the usual amenities. 

The important commodities traded at Digras are cotton, iidid 
and tar. The total turnover of trade in 1964-65 was 1,54,767 
quintals, valued at Rs. 1,85,63,488. The annual turnover of the 
various commodities in 1964-65 is given beilow: — 

TABLE No. 18 

Turnover of Trade at Digras Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1. Cotton 

1,18,414 

1,57,49,062 

2. Jowar 

3,224 

1,86,992 

3. Bajri .. .. 

1,147 

1,81,055 

4. Mii^ 

945 

76,545 

5. Udid . 

10,749 

7,63,179 

6. Sesamum 

337 

45,158 

7. Tur 

9,754 

8,59,956 

8. Tiir dal 

588 

71,148 

9. Barhati 

408 

35,904 

10. Groundnut 

8,899 

5,65,314 

11. Mataki 

48 

3,648 

12. Wheat . 

13 

1,248 

13. Rice .. 

41 

2,993 

14. Gram 

154 

14,938 

15. Groundnut 

46 

6,348 

Total 

1,54,76/ 

1 ,85,63,488 
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The market functionaries licensed in this market consist of 
38 adatyas, 17 traders and 10 weighmen for cotton, and 12 
adaiyas, 24 traders and three weighmen for foodgrains. Besides 
the purchase and sale society at Digras, there are seven co-opera¬ 
tive marketing organisations connected with the market. Ihesc 
societies are a great boon to the agriculturist, and have helped 
to evolve a code of sound marketing practices. 

The income and expenditure of the market committee in 
1964-65 was Rs. 22,040 and Rs. 21,817, respectively, leaving a sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 223. The authorities have provided amenities, such 
as, a rest-house (Shetkari Niwas), cattle-shed, meeting hall, drink¬ 
ing water and a sanitary block. 

The cotton market at Ghatanji was established in 1920, while 
the trade in foodgrains and other agricultural produce was regu¬ 
lated in 1959. At present all transactions in all agricultural 
produce are regulated and supervised by a market committee 
which has provided a market yard admeasuring five acres of 
land. 

The principal commodities traded in this market are cotton 
and tur. The total turnover of trade in 1964-65 was 69,088 
quintals valued at Rs. 89,23,044. The figures of turnover of each 
commodity in the same year are given below: — 


TABLE No. 19 

Turnover of Trade at Ghatanji Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1. Cotton 

55,770 

77,99,990 

2. Cotton (Ginned) .. .. • .. 

14 

2,523 

3. Tur . 

11,247 

9,53,307 

4. Mug .. 

952 

65,439 

5. Bajri .. 

3 

231 

6. Barhati 

17 

1,238 

7. Groundnut 

212 

15,737 

8. Udid .. . 

34 

2,100 

9. Gram .. 

623 

66,105 

10. Tur dal 

64 

6,110 

11. Jowar. 

144 

9,389 

12. Linseed 

5 

424 

13. Sesamum 

2 ! 

274 

14. Wheat. 

1 

177 

Total 

69,088 

89,23,044 
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There are 25 adatyas, 7 traders-, 17 retailers and four weigh" 
men for cotton transactions, and 19 adatyas, eight traders and 
three weighmen for grain transactions licensed by the market 
committee. In 1964-o5, the income of the committee was 
Rs. 11,881, while the expenditure was Rs. 9,106. The market 
committee obtained loan finance from the Government for con¬ 
structing market platforms. 

Besides the Sahakari Kharedi-Vikri Samiti at Ghatanji, the 
co-operative marketing societies at Kalamb and Sakhara are 
engaged in adat business on behalf of the agriculturists at the 
market yard. 

Like many other cotton markets in the district, the Umarkhed 
market was established as early as 1928. The trade in food- 
grains came within the control of the market committee in 1960. 
The official market area covers a radius of about ten miles 
around Umarkhed. The market yard occupies an area of about 
four acres and provides amenities, such as, a meeting hall, shed 
and sanitary blocks. 

Though all agricultural commodities are regulated, the princi¬ 
pal items of trade are cotton and tur. The total turnover of 
trade in the market yard amounted to 45,445 quintals valued at 
Rs. 53,16,521 in 1964-65. The annual turnover of transactions in 
various commodities in the same year is given below: — 

TABLE No. 20 
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Turnover of Trade at Umarkhed Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(I) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1. Cotton 

33,949 

42,95,150 

2. Jowar 

4,600 

1,30,690 

3. Wheat 

1,060 

3,82,792 

4. Rice 

102 

8,310 

5. Gram 

325 

30,775 

6. Tur dal 

374 

33,035 

7. Mu^ .. 

703 

50,088 

8. Groundnut 

111 

8,695 

9. Udid . 

213 

13,544 

10. Tur 

3,171 

3,06,962 

11. Gill . 

340 

25,325 

12. Linseed 

363 

22,850 

13. Kardai . 

36 

1,895 

14. Others 

98 

6,410 

Total 

45,445 

53,16,521 
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The market committee issued licences to 12 adatyas, 10 
traders, seven retailers and five weighmen for cotton trade, and 
6 adatyaSy 12 traders, seven retailers and three weighmen for 
grain trade. The income of the market committee from various 
sources amounted to Rs. 8,888, while the expenditure was 
Rs. 9,393 in 1964-65. 

There are three co-operative marketing societies functioning as 
commission agents in the market yard. 

Bori-Arab is the smallest of all the regulated markets in the 
district. Established as a cotton market in 1936, it does not have 
a large turnover of trade either in cotton or other agricultural 
produce. The market yard is too small to be convenient for 
large-scale sale operations. 

Though the entire agricultural produce is regulated, cotton is 
the only commodity transacted on the market yard. In 1964-65, 
12,352 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 17,04,576 was transacted 
at the market. The income of the market committee amounted 
to Rs. 1,636, while the expenditure to Rs. 1,085 in 1964-65. 

Prior to the introduction of co-operative marketing in a pur¬ 
poseful manner, the cotton growers followed the simple pattern 
of marketing which was in vogue for many years in the four dis¬ 
tricts of Berar. The small agriculturists preferred to sell their 
produce through an agent of the purchaser either at the village 
level or at tahsil places. Sometimes, when the quantity of pro¬ 
duce was more, they preferred to take their carts in the cotton 
market to sell their produce through the adaiya or dalal. Most 
of the trading concerns supplying cotton to the mills at Bombay, 
Nagpur and Amravati preferred to purchase the cotton through 
their adatyas in the district. The adat'yas advanced small 
amounts to the agriculturist prior to the harvesting of crops and 
the farmers were made to sell their produce to the adatyas at a 
very low price determined by the merchants which the agricul¬ 
turists we're forced to accept under the prevailing circumstances. 
The extent of these advances could not be ascertained as the 
transactions were completed under secrecy. The payment was 
generally delayed and the advances were recovered from the sale- 
proceeds and a heavy rate of interest was charged. The agricul¬ 
turists, by and large, were not organised and could not command 
the desired price for their produce. Although there were regulat¬ 
ed markets in the district they did very little for the betterment 
of the farmers in getting competitive prices for the cotton grown 
by them as the farmers had no bargaining and waiting capacity. 

Against this background of marketing of cotton, the co¬ 
operative movement had to work very steadily. Determined 
efforts were also required to be made to develop marketing to the 
best possible advantage of the cotton growers'. Initially, there 
were only four purchase and sale unions working in the district 
at Wani, Yeotmal, Digras and Pusad. Now the whole district 
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has been covered by a network of marketing societies. Every 
block headc[uarters has a co-operative marketing society with its 
area of operation extending over the area of the block. 

The organisation of marketing societies at all the 14 blocks, 
viz., Yeotmal, Kalarah, Babulgaon, Pandharkawda, Ghatanji, 
Ralegaon, Wani, Maregaon, Darwha, Digras, Ner, Pusad, Maha- 
gaon and Umarkhed was not enough to solve the problem of co- 
operativ'e marketing. The linking of credit with marketing was 
the main problem' and engaged the attention of eminent co- 
operators as well as of the department for some time past. The 
main function of these marketing societies is to sell agricultural 
produce and to secure reasonable prices for the cultivators. In 
addition, they distributed improved seeds, cement, iron, ferti¬ 
lizers, insecticides, agricultural implements required for agricul¬ 
tural purposes and supply consumer goods, such as sugar, grains, 
cloth, kero.sene, etc. 

The following table gives the position of marketing societies in 
the district from 1963-64 to 1965-66: — 

TABLE No. 21 

Position of Marketing Societies in Yeotmal District 


Particulars 

(0 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

1965-66 

(4) 

(!) No. of purchase and sale unions 

14 

14 

14 

(primary marketing societies). 


(2) Members 

5,754 

6,680 

7,382 

(3) Share Capital 

Rs. 


Rs. 

4,18,940 

11,91,288 

14,76,683 

(4) Government contribution 

1,70,500 

9,63,040 

12,13,040 

(5) Deposits 

32,810 

14,990 

19,636 

(6) Reserve and other funds 

2,03,616 

3,70,773 

5,20,635 

(7) Working capital 

8,65,784 

31,12,154 

27,21,848 

(8) Sales as owner and agents— 




A. Agricultural produce 

2,05,75,744 

2,39,64,040 

3,98,67,360 

B. Fertilizers 

9,04,303 

16,80,272 

27,85,210 

C. Seeds 

9,92,622 

13,46,958 

21,73,810 

D. Agricultural implements 

1,46,749 

4,23,551 

4,97,154 

E. Pesticides and insecticides 



1,20,657 

F. Others including cement, iron, 

11,98,666 

5,64,719 

38,91,507 

steel, etc. 

(9) Commission earned 

1,89,811 

2,66,506 

32,61,181 

(10) Profits 

1,52,066 

2,40,832 

2,84,346 

(11) No. of godowns 

6 

9 

15 
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Co-operative marketing was introduced in this district from 
1959-60. Some attempts were made prior to this but they were 
not quite fruitful having regard to the achievements. The 
table below gives the total arrivals of cotton in the various markets 
of the district from 1959-60 to 1965-66: — 

TABLE No. 22 


Arrivals of Cotton in various markets in Yeotmal District 


Year 

Total 
arrivals in 
the market 
(quintals) 

(2) 

Handling 

by 

co-operatives 

(quintals) 

(3) 

Percentage 
of handling 
by 

co-operatives 

(4) 

1959-60 . 

5,11,982 

11,680 

2 

1960-61 . 

9,68,103 

29,136 

3 

1961-62 . 

5,65,236 

27,717 

S 5 

i 

1962-63 . 

9,25,909 

1,18,119 

12 

1963-64 . 

7,83,612 

2,12,188 

27 

1964-65 . 

7,34,613 

2,64,472 

36 

1965-66 .. .. 

11,38,721 

4,05,163 

35-5 


The above figures reveal an upward trend in the percentage 
handled by co-operatives as against the total arrivals in the 
market. I'his indicates that the cotiton growers are gradually 
being attracted by co-operative marketing and their number is on 
the increase. 

The problem of storage arrangements is of significance for the 
successful working of co-operative marketing. During the 2nd 
and 3rd Five-Year Plan periods efforts were made to achieve the 
target of maximum number of godowns in the co-operative sector. 
Till the end of the 3rd Five-Year Plan financial assistance in the 
form of loan and subsidy was sanctioned for the construction of 
100 godowns which consisted of 2 large size, 17 medium size and 
81 small size godowns. The progress of construction of rural 
godowns (small size) and marketing godowns (medium size and 
large size) in co-operative sector is as follows: — 


Godowns 

(1) 

Rural 

Godowns 

(2) 

Marketing 

Godowns 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

No. of godowns 

57 

17 

74 

completed 




No. of godowns 

24 

2 

26 

under construction 
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I Moreover Central Warehousing facility is available at Yeotmal 

S and State warehousing facility is available at Wani. 

A special feature of co-operative marketing programme is that 
almost every society at the Mandi centre is Conducting the cotton 
pool business, and the pools have become very popular as they 
fetch better prices than the prevailing market rates. 

A second feature of the marketing programme is the linking 
of credit with marketing. The recoveries effected through market¬ 
ing societies from the agriculturist members in the repayment of 
loan advanced by the primary co-operative societies as compared 
to the total recoveries from 1963-64 to 1965-66 are as under: — 


Year 

■ 

Demand 

1 

Recovery | 

1 

1 

1 

; Percentage 

Loans recovered through 
co-operative marketing 
societies 

Amount 

Percentage 



! 

1 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


1963-64 .. 

2,07,17,216 

1,86,45,480 

90 

1 

29,72,815 

14-5 

1964-65 .. 

3,04,10,164 

2,20,20,289 ; 

72-4 

56,32,002 

18-5 

1965-66 .. 

4,44,45,479 

3,31,00,704 

j 74-4 

95,39,834 

21-5 


^ This recovery was directly made from the sale-proceeds of the 
produce of the cultivators concerned. In addition to cash recovery 
I the bank has introduced a new system of recovery known as 

I Advances Price System since 1965-66. Special arrangement has 

I been made in the sale and purchase unions to receive sale-proceeds 

j on one counter and to repay the loans of primary societies on 

I another. Sn order to enable the marketing societies to recover 

the loan more promptly and easily, the marketing societies have 
^ been authorised to work as recovery agents of the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, and commission is allowed to the sale and 
purchase unions at 12 paise per Rs. 100. This arrangement has 
helped the cultivators not only to repay the loans but also to 
secure them incentive finance which is allowed by the Bank at 
comparatively lower rates. The demand lists of all the societies 
are supplied to the marketing societies from which it can easily 
be ascertained as to how much amount is due from a particular 
member by way of principal and interest. 

Thirdly, problem of seed procurement and distribution has been 
solved to a large extent as a result of the system of cotton pool 
conducted evety year. The improved strain of seed would be 
available from the cotton pools after ginning, and the marketing 
f societies could procure seed for distribution next year. This in 
turn will bring more cotton in the pools in the succeeding year. 
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State Trading 
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Fourthly, successful implementation of the marketing pro¬ 
gramme has created a sense of confidence amongst the co-opera¬ 
tors and has also made the farmers realise the necessity of 
having processing factories of their own, so that they may have 
still better prices for their produce. 

Fifthly, since the introduction of co-operative marketing these 
markets are governed by a competitive price. Formerly the cotton 
purchasers or their adaiyas dictated the price in the market which 
the cultivators were obliged to accept out of compulsion as there 
was no other agency to come to their help. In fact the entry of 
the marketing and processing societies in the market has helped 
the elimination of private adafyas as some of them have abandon¬ 
ed their business due to shrinkage of profits. 

The acute scarcity of consumers’ goods during the Second 
World War compelled the Government of India to introduce the 
system of rationing. The Government had brought under control 
the distriluition of all essential goods including, rice, wheat, 
jowar, haj'ri, suear, gid, cloth, and kerosene through authorised 
ration shops. The movement and sale of these articles was strictly 
prohibited - The Government procured these articles under the 
system of compulsory levy, which was in force till 1948 after 
which the extent of controls was relaxed. The extent of controls 
was further relaxed in 1950, and controls were withdrawn com¬ 
pletely in 1954. 

The shortage of food production in 1956 resulted in the intro¬ 
duction of limited controls and the system of fair price shops. 
The fair price shops were devised to keep the prices of fooclgrains 
and sugar under control, and to make the commodities available 
at a fair price. 

The deteriorating food situation and the risine trend of prices 
in 1964 and 1965 compelled the Government of Maharashtra to 
introduce informal rationing and monopoly procurement of jowar 
and rice through Government agencies. Unde'r the monopoly 
procurement system the stipulated foodgrains are purchased by 
the Government at stipulated prices from the producer. Private 
trade and movement of these articles is strictly prohibited. The 
system was introduced in Yeotmal district in respect of jowar in 
1964-65 under the Maharashtra Jowar ('Restriction on Purchase 
and Sale and Control of Movement) Order of 1964'. 

In 1965-66 the Government issued a consolidated statutory order 
for procurement of jowar, rice and paddy, viz., Maharashtra 
Scheduled Foodgrains (Stock Declaration and Procurement, and 
Disnosal, Acquisition, Transport and Price Control) Order of 
196 ^ 

The scheme of monopoly procurement comprises two parts, 
viz., (i) monopoly purchases and (ii) complusory procurement on 
a levy system. A cultivator having more than five acres of land 
under jowar crop is required to give the levy to Government at 
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a certain proportion. The amount of the levy is determined on 
the basis of index cards specially prepared for each cultivator. 
The cultivator is allowed to sell jowar up to 20 kilograms to a 
bona fide consumer in the district. Hc_ is also allowed to sell 
jowar up to 20 kilograms in the weekly markets in the tahsil. 

The statistics of quantity and value of jowar collected under 
the monopoly p’rocurement system, and the number of fair price 
shops together with the amount and value of foodgrains disburs¬ 
ed through them arc given below: — 
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(Figures of quantity in metric tonnes) 



Jowar Procurement 

Fair Price Shops 

(1) 

Quantity 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Number 

(4) 

Quantity 

disbursed 

(5) 

Value 

(6) 



Rs. 



Rs. 

1965-66 

. 17,622*3 

1,06,15,673*52 

1,138 

10,178*3 

61,31,407-92 

1966-67 

. 12,423*4 

94,69,916*03 

1,155 

11,388*8 

69,04,989-00 

1967-68 

. 14,534*7 

84,49,439*20 

1.211 

1 11,655*2 1 

74,56,413-76 


An amount of 89,530 tons of jowar procured in the district was 
exported to the rationing areas of Bombay and Nagpur in 1967-68. 
xA.s paddy is not cultivated on an extensive scale in the district, 
a very small amount of rice is procured from the district. 


Fairs had something more than a purely religious significance Fairs* 
as they formed an important basis for commercial transactions 
for the rural populace who had no other avenues for indulging 
in such activities. The following extract taken from the old 
Yeotmal District Gazetteer published in 1908 throws some light 
on these fairs as they existed then: — 


“Annual fairs are held at 13 villages in the District—Asegaon 
and Dattapur in Yeotmal taluk ; Wardha, Jagjai and Anji Jagir, 
in Kelapur taluk ; Wim, Adgaon, Ajanti and Tarnoli in Darwha 
taluk ; and Moho, Dhanoda, Shcmbal Pimpri and Dhanki in 
Pusad taluk. The Wun fair is the most important in Berar. It 
lasts for about a month, beginning on Shivratri, that is generally 
in March. It is held at the temple of Rangnathswami or Shesha- 
shai, an incarnation of Mahavishnu or Krishna, just outside the 
village. The fair is said to date only from 1848. During the last 
ten years it has repeatedly been stopped on account of plague ; 
but in 1901 and again in 1904 the attendance was 10,000 or 
15,000, and the sales of cattle and goods were more than 
Rs. 1,00.000. The fair at Moho is said sometimes to be well 
attended, but Fairs in Pusad taluk were stopped for some years 
recently on account of plague, and it is impossible to say what 
the normal attendance is. The other fairs mentioned are small 
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ones — some of them very petty. Charges of the nature of bazar 
dues are levied at fairs 

Fairs play an important part in rural economy. They provide 
an opportunity to petty traders to display their goods and carry 
on brisk sales at a place where villagers assemble in large numbers. 
In the absence of regular and established markets, these fairs 
enabled the villagers to buy the necessities not available in weekly 
bazars and markets. However, with the establishment of weekly 
markets the importance of these fairs has dwindled from the 
commercial point of view. However, even now, commodities, 
such as, cloth, ready-made clothes, utensils of copper, brass, 
stainless steel and aluminium, fruits, sweet-meats, stationery and 
cutlery articles, toys, perfumery, toilets, hardware, agricultural 
implements, ropes, cattle, etc., are sold in a few fairs where the 
attendance is quite considerable. These fairs are held on some 
festive occasions and are generally associated with important 
deities. These fairs are generally complementary to the weekly 
markets.* 

In the past the villages in the country were self-sufficient econo¬ 
mic units p'roducine their requirements as also obtaining them 
from the nearby villages on barter system. With the gradually 
increasing needs of the people for a variety of commodities and 
the availability of transport facilities, either daily, weekly or 
fortnightly but more principally weekly markets came to be 
established in rural areas. However, the merchants and sellers 
who now represented these markets were the same group 
of people who formerly moved from one place to another 
displaying and selling their goods. Around these weekly 
markets whirled the wheels of commercial activity in the rural 
areas of the district. These markets provided a common plat¬ 
form for the sellers for doing their business and for the general 
public who have to make purchases of their daily necessities at 
times selling the farm produce or against goods manufactured or 
services rendered by them. The weekly markets also served the 
purpose of providing a common bazar for a group of villages 
which could not have a separate market due to their smallness, 
their distance from common routes of transport, etc. The follow¬ 
ing is the account of weekly markets as they existed at the time 
of the publication of old Yeotmal District Gazetteer: — 

''Weekly markets are held at 116 villages in the district. The 
more important markets, those at which the weekly sales are on 
an average above Rs. 1,000. are Yeotmal, Babhulgaon and Akole 
in Yeotmal taluk ; Ghatanii, Wadhona, Pandharkawda. Ralegaon, 
Kap, Jhadgaon. Sangwi, Parwi, Mohoda and Bari in Kelapur 
taluk : Digras, Darwha, Bari Khurd and Lohi in Darwha taluk ; 
and Pusad and Umarkhed in Pusad taluk. Wun taluk contains 
only 11 market towns, and at none do the sales exceed Rs. 800. 
The articles sold are grain, cloth, cooking-pots, vegetables, 

*The Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end of this volume show® 
the places where fairs and weekly markets are held. 
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groceries and miscellaneous articles. Cattle are also sold at CHAPTER 6. 
Yeotmal, Babhulgaon, Ghatanji, Wadhona, Digras, and to a less 
extent elsewhere. The total weekly sales at Ghatanji amount, 
according to the imperfect statistics available, to Rs. 37,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 are for cattle. At Wadhona, a village held on 
izara tenure, the sales come to Rs. 30,000 half being for cattle. 

Digras has total sales of Rs. 13,000 and Darwha and Yeotmal 
sales of more than Rs. 5,000. The District Board provides build¬ 
ings and wells, and plants trees at the larger markets. The 
money is raised by a bazar cess levied in “markets where the aver¬ 
age attendance is over 200, and the annual sales more than 
Rs. 200, the rates running from one-c]uarter anna to three annas 
a week both for stalls and for live-stock. The rate payable depends 
solely upon the kind of goods for sale, as people are unwilling to 
pay extra for a place in a covered building or even for the 
advantage of a seat on a platform (clmhiitra). The cesses are 
collected by contractors, who buy the right at an annual auction. ” 

However, with the establishment of petty shopkeepers and 
regular markets in bigecr villages, the importance of weekly 
markets has dwindled of late. These have now become distri¬ 
buting rather than collecting centres. The commodities sold in 
these weekly markets include grocery, cloth, clothes, vegetables and 
fruits generally and cattle and poultry in bigger markets. Ped¬ 
lars and hawkers set up booths on market days. Agriculturists 
bring their farm produce to these markets*. 

A considerable expansion has been witnessed in the volume 
and direction of retail trade during the past few years. In rural 
areas where the populace mainly depended for its, purchases on 
weekly bazars and fairs, a numlier of retail shops have sprung up 
recently, at least in big villages, dealing in groceries, cloth, pan- 
bidi, etc. 


Retail 

Trade. 


As per the Census of 1951, 11,316 persons were engaged in 

retail trade. According to 1961 Census the ?nimbcr rose by 
30.70 per cent, the total number of persons engaged in retail trade 
being 14,792. Of these 7,548 were in urban areas and 7,244 were 
in rural areas. 


Pedlars are the traders who travel from village to village Pedlars and 
mostly during »he fair season carrying a variety of articles, such Hawkers. 
as, groceries, fruits and vegetables, ice-candies, spices, ready-made 
clothes, saris, khans, tea, bread, bkscuits, sweet-meats, etc., either 
on their person or in hiillock-carts, on horses, on bicycles or four 
wheel carriers. They sell their goods on cash basis or against 
agricultural produce to their customers whom they know inti¬ 
mately. They usually purchase thei'r stock-in-trade from mer¬ 
chants at all the market places and mostly from the merchants 
at tahsil and disifrict headquarters or nearby towns or big villages. 

The number of pedla'rs is available for only two t'ahsils of the 
district. In Yeotmal tahsil, the approximate number of pedlars 
was put at between 400 and 500. They usually carried their 

*The Directory of Villages and Towns shows"the nearest bazar. 

A-n97—29.A, 
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goods on bicycles and four wheel carriers and sold cloth, stationery 
articles, kerosene oil, sweet-meats, vegetables, fruits, carpets, toys, 
crockery, etc. They purchased their stock-in-trade mostly front 
Ycctmal. 

The number of pedlars in Darwha tahsil was put at between 
2C0 and 250. They carried their goods mostly in bullock-carts 
and on horsebacks. Their stock-in-trade mostly comprised 
stationery articles ready-made clothes, grains and sweet-meats, 
etc., and was purchased from the merchants at Darwha and 
Digras. 

Though the information was available only for two tahsils, it 
showed the general trend regarding pedlars and the business they 
carried on in the district. 

Hawkers arc to the towns what pedlars are to the villages. The 
counterpart of pedlars in ru’ral areas, the hawkers in the urhan 
areas play an important part in the retail trade of the district. 
The hawking system prevails in almost all the municipal towns 
though in varying degrees. They move from place to place 
hawkbig their merchandise. They carry their goods either on 
their person or on handcar^^s or on bicycles. The goods sold by 
them include fruit's and vegetables, sprouted pulses, bread, bis¬ 
cuits, eggs, sweet-meats, dry fruits, ice-candies, ice-creams and 
sliarhat^^ etc. 

With the growth of organised Trading and an increase in the 
volume and value of trade and commerce, trade associations have 
come into existence. In fact the trading community feels it 
necessary to organ'se themselves to reap the benefits of collective 
action. The trade associations arc formed to protect the interests 
of the traders zns-rhvh' the government regulations. Their princi¬ 
pal aim is to ventilate their grievances to the Government as 
regards sales tax, res^'rictions on movement of foodg'rains, and the 
rules governing regulated markets. They also aim at solving the 
disputes between traders and traders, as well as between traders 
and agriculturists. 

A few trade associations have been established in Ycotmal 
district during the last few years. The grain merchants associa¬ 
tion at Wani, which is registered under the Societies Registration 
Act of I860, is an important organisatmn. With a membership 
of 40 merchants, it is governed by a managing committee. This 
association books the indents for railway wagons on behalf of 
the traders, and helps them in getting the reonired number of 
wagons. The association is represented on d) Divisional Railway 
Users’ Consultative Committee, and fii) District Food Advisory 
Committee. Besides this, there are two other associations at 
Wani, viz.j cotton merchants’ association and adatya association. 
Both these. a‘re not registered under any statute. 

There is a cotton merchants’ association at Yeotmal which is 
registered and has a membership of about 125 merchants. Every 
member has to pay an annual fee of Rs. 100. It helps the cotton 
merchants in solving the various problems faced by the trade, 
and mediates in the disputes between traders and agricultural 
sellers. 
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The weights and measures till recently differed from place to 
place and some times ior each commodity at the same place. 
The following extract taken from the old Yeotmal District 
Gazetteer gives an interesting historical account about the weights 
and measures prevailing in the district at the time of its publica¬ 
tion in 1908:— 

“ The weights and mea^^ures of the district are in a state of 
hopeless confusion. It would be no very serious exaggeration to 
say that every article has its own table and every market town 
gives the tables its own meaning. Thus at Pusad juari is sold by 
measure, mapane, and a maund (man)', means 96 seers (s^r). 
Wheat, gram, and' rice are sold by weight, wajanane, and a maund 
means for the first 97 seers, for the second 103, and for the third 
109 seers. At Pusad 80 tolas make a seer, and 480 tolas a paili. 
At Darwha a seer contains 42 ’/2 tolas, and a paili 170. At 
Yeotmal a paili has 160 tolas, at Pandharkawada sometimes 110 
and somcdmcs 115, and at Wun 120. Besides this special terms 
are in use for one article but not for another, or in one village 
hut not in the next; and the actual weights and measures in the 
shops are often designedly or accidentally inaccurate. Careful 
enquiries about the meaning of every term used are needed when¬ 
ever strangers raisSe any question about quantities. This confu¬ 
sion seems to be generally recognised as an evil, but people feel 
unable to remedy it themselves. It is impossible to give cither a 
complete or a representative list of these tables, but some of the 
terms in ordinary use arc given. In tables of \veight common 
terms are iola^ cliliatak, ser, sazeaser^ adsadi, pasri, dluida, and 
man. In tables of measure they are tola ser, paili, kudazva, man, 
and khandi. For precious metals the scale runs gtinja, zval, 
masJia, and tola. Cotton has a special scale — ser^ man, hojha, 
and khandi. At Yeotmal cotton market it has been fixed for 
both cleaned and imcleaned cotton as — 21 Ihs. make 1 ser \ 
14 5m' make 1 man; ]{) mans make 1 hojha; and' 2 hojhas 
for 560 Ills) make 1 * khandi. The only noint of agreement bet¬ 
ween the different systems is that a tola is almost universally 
considered to mean the weight of a ’rupee, though aoain gold¬ 
smiths are said to insist that the rupee must not be quite a new 
one. In measures of length and depth English terms are largely 
used when precision is needed and the more important vernacular 
terms are made to correspond with certain English units. Thus 
1 hat, hand, or more properly fore-arm, measured from the tip 
of the middle finger to the inner bone of the elbow, is considered 
exactly 18 inches. A war, the term being used for measuring 
cloth, and a gaj, a term used in other cases, are each considered 
exactly one yard. Other terms are hot, finger, meaning general¬ 
ly the breadth of a finger, but sometimes also the length on the 
inside of the middle finger : tasii, meaning the breadth of two 
fingers and considered to be one-twelfth of a hat; wit, a span, 
considered to be one-half of a hat: and kawatal, the space a man 
can cover with his arms out stretch. In speaking of depth the 
word punish, man, is used with the meaning of the height to 
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which a man can raise his hands; and the word halti meaning 
the depth of water required to drown an elephant, the exact 
depth needed being admittedly uncertain. In measures of area 
there are 42 guntlias in an acre,, and about 4 acres in a lifan. 
The word bigha was formerly used, meaning apparently a little 
less than a acre ; but the word is not used now. 

To avoid the difficulties created in the inter-regional trade, a 
uniform system of weights and measures was adopted by the 
Government of India and an Act known as’ the Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act, 1956, was enacted. Consequently the 
then Bombay Government passed the Bombay Weights and 
Measures( Enforcement) Act, 1958, which introduced weights and 
measures based on metric system in the Sta^e. 

hiven with the enforcement of the Act old units of measure 
and weight such as ser, adheli, payali^ kudo, khandi, pasari, 
maund, etc., are still prevalent in some parts of the district. With 
ihe passage of time and acclimatisation of the people with the 
lU'w system the same will be gradually replaced. 


CHAPTER 7 — COMMUNICATIONS 

The earliest information about Roads and other means of 
Transport in Yeotmal District is available from the closing 
years of the last century. Till the year 1915 there was no rail¬ 
way line in the district. The Great Indian Peninsula railway 
line from Nagpur to Bombay, however, ran at a distance vary¬ 
ing from four to sixteen miles from the northern border of the 
district, while the Delhi-Madras railway line ran parallel to the 
eastern border at a distance of about seven miles*. 

The condition of roads in the district was extremely unsatis¬ 
factory even up to 1866. There was not a single properly made 
road m the hve tahsils of the district up to I 860 . At the time of 
the original settlement from 1872 to 18/5, there were a few parti¬ 
ally metalled roads from Yeotmal to Galegaon in Chandur tahsi] 
and to Kalam. The Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road was under 
construction. Ihe roads were classified according to whether 
they were maintained by Public Works Department or District 
Board or country roads. The roads under the management of 
Works Department were partially metalled and partially surfaced 
with gravel or similar material. These roads were either bridged 
or provided with stone causeways at every nullah. Another in¬ 
teresting feature was that trees were planted on the sides of these 
roads. Such roads, according to the Yeotmal District Gazetteer, 
were made firstly from Yeotmal to Dhamangaon having road 
length of 29 miles, Yeotmal to Darwha 27 miles and Yeotmal to 
Wun 67 miles; secondly from Wun to Warora 16 miles ; thirdly 
from Darwha to Karanja 24 miles ; fourthly from Pusad to 
Washim 39 miles; and lastly from Khandala to Umarkhed a 
distance of 31 miles. Among these roads the longest road of 
67 miles was the Yeotmal-Wtin route, about half of which was 
metalled and and the other half su'ifaced with miinim. The 
cost of construction of a road surfaced only with murum and 
partially bridged and drained was about Rs. 2.500 a mile, and 
cost of maintenance of either a metalled or gravelled road was 
about Rs. 300 a mile annually. 

Besides these, there were roads maintained by District Board 
from Yeotmal to Kalam, from Lohara (3 miles from Yeotmal) to 
Lasdina and for shorter distances in a few other places. Such 
roads were inferior to those under Works Department and their 
cost of maintenance was put at Rs. 200 a mile. 

About the country roads the District Gazetteer of Yeotmal 
states that there were a little over 200 miles of made roads in the 
district, and some thousands of miles of country roads. The 

^History of Indian Railways, Ministry of Railways, 1957. 
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condition of the country roads which could hardly be called 
roads was extremely unsatisfactory. Anybody forced to travel 
in the rainy season was confronted witti unsu'rmountable difii- 
culties. 

Subsequently, however, the British administration improved 
the condition of many roads. As the district depended mainly 
upon road communications the ruling authorities improved the 
condition of the main roads, such as, the Yeotmal-Wardha road, 
the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road, the Yeotmal-Amravati road, 
etc. The Nagpur-Hyderabad road which passed through the 
district received the urgent attention of the authorities and was 
improved from time to time. 

After I’ndependence much progress has been made in respect 
of road communications. The important centres in the district 
are now connected by roads with the adjoining districts of 
Naiided, Tarbhani, Akola, Amravati, Wardha, Cnandrapur and 
the State of Andhra Pradesh. Although the district head¬ 
quarters is connected with all the tahsil headquarters, some 
portion of the district which is hilly has fewer roads. During 
the year 1967-68 the length of the state highways was 351.4 miles 
and that of major district roads, 427.22 miles. It may, however, 
be noted that during the decade 1951—61 there was an increase 
of 246.2 miles, 39.11 miles and 129.33 miles in the length of 
state highways, major district roads and village roads, respec¬ 
tively. During the same period the length of the other district 
roads dropped by 4.75 miles probably due to upgrading of some 
of them to major district roads. The total increase in all types 
of roads (excluding municipal roads) was 442.68 miles during 
the decade 1951—61. Under the Nagpur Plan, the district was 
proposed to have 1,936 miles of roads. It may, however, be 
noted that the proposed target has not still been reached. 

Due to the poor development of railways in the district the 
advantages resulting from good communications and the 
development of trade thereby did not accrue to the district 
which remained backward both industrially and agriculturally. 
The resources of the district also remained unexploited. There 
are two railway routes which now pass through this district viz.^ 
(i) Majari Rajur broad guage line, and (fr) ElUchpur-Yeotmal 
narrow gauge linek 


This line emanates from the Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk 
route at Majari. It was opened for traffic on 4th May 1925. It 
is a broad gauge (5' —6") railway route with a length of 21 km 
from Majari to Rajur, the starting point viz., Majari being in 
Chandrapur district. The line was constructed' by the former 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a branch line 

^ Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk route is proposed to be diverted through this 
j^iStiict, The Survey work is in progress. 
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ompany called the Central Provinces Railway*. On the ter¬ 
mination of the contract with the former Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, the line was brought under State manage- 
lent from July l925, the Secretary of State for India having 
Lithority to maintain and work the line. Though formerly 
nown as the C. P. Railway, it was grouped in 1952 under Cen- 
ral Railway. 

The permanent way consists of 90 R. lbs. on troughs and 
I.S.T. 9 plate sleepers. The Line is chiefly ballasted with broken 
:ones and sand gravel and laterite. Miiriim is also used as 
allast for the sides. This branch line is particularly fenced, the 
tiling gradient being 1 in 100*. ‘ 

The topography of the countryside through which the line 
asses is plain, having no hills and rivers. It finds its course to 
he west of the district, through black and fertile tracks, which 
re famous for cotton and jowar. 

This line starts from Majari junction which is in Chandrapur 
istrict and touches only two stations in this district, viz,, Wani 
4 km from Majari and Rajura 21 km from Majari. The length 
f this railway route in the district is 17.71 km. 

Wani is an important centre of trade and commerce in the 
reotmal district. The station is equipped with an upper class 
/aiting room, a third class waiting halL, a tea stall, a nook stall 
nd drinking water facilities. 

This station is equipped with an upper class waiting room, 
nd a third class waiting hall. It has also a book stall and tea 
tall and other amenities like drinking water facilities are also 
irovided to the travelling passengers.. 

The Murtazapur-Yeotmal narrow gauge route emanates from 
he Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta railway line from Murtazapur 
unction in Akola district and finds its course towards Karanja 
a the same district. The Karanja to Yeotmal section was con- 
tructed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a 
>ranch line company called the Central Provinces Railway Com- 
lany on 30tli September 1915. The length of the route from 
d^urtazapur to Yeotmal is 113 km. On the termination of the 
ontract with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company the 
ine was brought under direct State management with effect 
rom the 1st July 1925, the Secretary of State having the autho- 
ity to maintain and work (the line. The route is grouped under 
he Central Railway at present. 

This line enters the district from the Sangwi station 48 km 
rom Murtazapur and crosses the Arna river twice, firstly 
mmediately after the Sangwi station and then after Darwha 


^History of Indian Railways, Ministry of Railways, 1 957. 
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Mod Bagh railway station. Both the bridges on the Arna river 
are well built. The length of this route in the district is 
64.40 km. 

The permanent way consists of 35 lbs. flat footed steel rails 
on pressed steel pea-pod sleepers. The line is chiefly ballasted 
with broken stones and sand, while banks are ballasted with 
murum. Only the station yard is fenced. 

This route touches nine railway stations viz., Sangwi 48 km, 
Warudkhed 55 km, Bhandegaon 63 km, Darwha Moti Bagh 
72 km, Tapona 83 km, Ladkhed 89 km, Ling 94 km, Lasina 
101 km and Yeotmal 113 km from Murtazapur. Of these 
Yeotmal and Darwha Mod Bagh stations are of some im¬ 
portance. 

Roads in the d strict as in other districts of the State are 
classified according to their importance into four categories, 
viz., (1) National Highways, (2) State Highways, (3) Major Dis¬ 
trict Roads, and (4) Other District Roads. 

This is the only national highway which passes fo’r the total 
length of 40' miles and 7 furlongs (65.40 km) through the dis¬ 
trict. It enters the district from Wardha at mile No. 115/0 
where it crosses the Khadki river near Khadki and leaves for 
Andhra Pradesh at mile No. 156/0 near Pimpalkhuti, where it 
crosses the Penganga river. In its north to south stretch it 
traverses only Kelapur tahsil. It touches the following pliaces in 
its stretch {with mile Nos. indicated in brackets): Wadki 
(116/0), Karanji (129/0), Pandharkawada (140/0), Bori (152/0) 
and Pimpalkhuti (155/0). 

There are four major bridges on this road located at mile 
No. 115/0; mile No. 139/0 (near Pandharkawada); mile 
No. 145/4 (near Balapur) and mile No. 156/0 (Penganga 
river near Pimpalikhuti). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of ju7iction 
( 1 ) 

Karanji M. No. 129/0 


Narne and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

Yeotmal-Karanji-Waroda-Kanpa 

S. H.* 

Yeotmal-Karanji-Waroda-Kanpa 

S. H. 

Parwa-Kelapur M. D. R.' 

Wani-Mukutban-Patan-Bori M. D. R. 
Parwa-Pimpalkhuti M. D. R. 

The surface of this road in the district is black-topped and is 
motorable throughout the year. 


Dharna M. No. 133/4 

Kelapur M. No. 141/4 

Bori M. No. 152/0 
Pimpalkhuti M. No. 155/4 


*This road runs in comrnon with the Varanasi-Nagpiir-Bori-Cape Ctmo- 
rin. N- H from Karanji to Dharna. 

S- H. = State Highway- 
h M.D.R. = Major District Road. 
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There are nine State highways in the district tbfi account of 
which is given below: 

This State highway starts from Nagpur and enters the district 
at 105 km near Hirapur (in Yeotmal tahsil), 'runs south-west¬ 
wards for the total Itength of 143.24 km and leaves the district 
at 250 km near Marlegaon where it crosses the Penganga river 
and enters Nanded district. The Hiwara-Mahagaon portion of 
this State highway is of M.D.R. standard^'. 
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This highway crosses the following big rivers: Chakravarti at 
124 km, Arunavati at 189 km, Kosdani at 206 km and Penganga 
at 250 km. All the above river crossings are provided with 
bridges. 


It touches the following places in its stretch: Kafamb (122 km), 
Yeotmal (145 km), Jawala (176 km). Ami (188 km), ' Dhanora 
(216 km), Hiwara {217 km), Mahagaon (226 km), Mudana 
(231 km), Umarkhed (241 km), and Marliegaon (249 km). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 
( 1 ) 


Kalamb 


Name and Class of Road 

. 

(■) Wani-Ralegaon-Kalamb-Babhul- 
gaon-Pahur-Ner M.D. R. 

(ii) Kalamb-Jodmoha-Ghatanji-Parwa 

M. D. R. 


Yeotmal 


Jawala 
Arni .. 
Dhanora 


(i) Yeotmal-Dhamangaon S. H. 

(ii) Yeotmal-Karanji-Wani-Waroda- 
Kanpa S. H. 

(iii) Yeotmal-Badnera S.H. 

(iv) Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon 

S. H. 

Darwha-Jawala M. D. R. 
Digras-Arni-Parwa M. D. R. 
Dhanora-Mahur S. H. 


Hiwara 


Hiwara-Mahagaon M. D. R. 


Mahagaon 


Gunj-Mahagaon-Fulsawangi- 
Dhanki M.D. R. 


Umarkhed .. .. .. (i) Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 

(ii) Umarkhed-Dhanki-Bittargaon 

M. D. R. 


Of the total length of 143.24 km of this road in the district 
96 km is of black-topped surface and the rest is water bound 
macadam. 


is proposed to be upgraded as State highway. 
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This road starts from Kanpa (Chandrapur district) on the 
Nagpur-Umred-Chandrapur road, enters the district at 110 km 
where it crosses the Wardha river near Zola and runs westwards 
from Wani to Umri and then towards north-west. It covers 
a distance of 114.50 km in Yeotmali and runs in common with 
the Varanasi-Nagpu'r-Hyderabad-Cape Camorin road from Karanji 
to Dharna. The Umari-Pandharkawada approach road con¬ 
nects Pandharkawada with this road at Umari. There is an 
arched bridge across the Khuni river at 162 km. 


It touches Wani (110 km), Maregaon (126 km), Karanji 
(146 km), Umari (156 km), Jodmoha (194 km) and Yeotmal 
(224.5 km). 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it; — 


Place of junction 

( 1 ) 


Wani 


Karanji 

Umari 

Saikheda 

Metikheda 

Jodmoha 


Name and Class of the Road 

( 2 ) 

(i) Wani-Shindola S. H. 

(ii) Wani-Ghonsa-Shimbala-Dhoki 
M. D. R. 

(iii) Wani-Mukutban-Patan-Bori 

M. D. R. 

Varanasi-Nagpur-Hyderabad- 
Cape Camorin N. H. 

Umari-Pandharkawada S. H. 

Darwha-Jawala-Ghatanji- 
Saikheda M. D. R. 

Metikheda-Ralegaon-Ramtirtha- 
Vaygaon M. D. R. 

Kalamb-Jodmoha-Ghatanji- 
Parwa M. D. R. 


It meets a number of roads at Yeotmal. The entire length of 
this road has a black topped surface and is motorahle throughout 
the year. 


This highway starts from Yeotmal, runs northwards up to 
Dhamangaon railway station in Amravati and covers a total 
length of 34.20 km in the district. It traverses only the Yeotmal 
tahsil and crosses the Bembla 'river at 20 km near Babhulgaon 
where there is an arched bridge. The Wani-Rafegaon-Kalamb- 
Babhulgaon-Pahur-Ner road crosses it near Babhulgaon. The 
entire surface of this road is black-topped and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

This highway starts from Badnera on the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Calcutta road and enters the district at km 36.5^ near Khandala. 
It runs from north to south up to Malkhed and thence towards 


^. Zero mileage from Badnera. 
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the east up to YeotmaL It traverses Darwha and Yeotmal CHAPTER 7., 

tahsils for the total length of 41.50 km. This road touches the ^-— 

following places viz, Khandala (36.5 km}, Ner ((42 km), Malkhed 

(52 km), Lohara (37.5 km) and Yeotmal (78 km). It does not Roads. 

cross any big river in the district. State Highways. 

The following roads either take off from it or ai'e crossed by 
it: — 


Yeot7nal- 

Bfidfiera 

Road. 


Place of junction 

(i) 


Ner 


Malkhed 

Lohara 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

.. (i) Ner-Mozar-Satfal M. D. R. 

(ii) Wani-Ralegaon-Kalamb-Babhul- 
gaon-Pahur-Ner M. D. R. 
Ladkhed-Malkhed M. D. R. 
Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anj angaon 
S. H. 


The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and 
is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Anjangaon on the Akot-Betul road in Yeotmal- 
Amravati, enters the district at 123 km near Sawangi and Mnrthaptiy- 
traverses Darwha and Yeotmal tahsilis for a length of 67.6 km. " Road.^^^ 

It runs eastwards in the district and crosses the Adan river twice 
at 124 km near Sawangi and at 157 km near Bori where there, 
are bridges. 

It touches Sawangi (123 km), Bhandegaon (139 km), Darwha 
(147 km), Bori (158 km), Ladkhed (162.6 km), Lohara (185 km) 
and Yeotmal (190.6 km). 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 

( 1 ) 


Bhandegaon 


Darwha 

Ladkhed 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

(i) Ner-Bhandegaon M. D. R. 

(ii) Darwha Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 
Dar wha-J awa la- Ghatanj i 
Saikheda M. D. R. 
Ladkhed-Malkhed M. D. R. 


The surface of this road is black-topped and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

It starts from Akola and enters the district at 103 km."^, runs Akola-^ 
eastwards and traverses only the Darwha tahsil for a length of 
6 km. It meets Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed road' at Darwha. This 
road is black-topped and motorable throughout the year. 


It starts from Darwha and runs southwards up to Umarkhed Darwka-Pusad- 
for the total length of 97 km. Its portion from 38.4 km to 
40.65 km is through Akola district. It traverses Darwha and 
Pusad tahsils. 


*Zero mileage from Akola. 
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There are three important bridges at km 20.8 on Arunavati 
river near Chincholi, at km 56.8 on Pus river near Pusad and 
at km 95 on Dahegaon nallah near Dahegaon. 

It touches Chincholi (20.8 km), Digras i(27.2 km), Pusad 
(57.6 km), Pophali (83.2 km) and Umarkhed (97 km) in m 
stretch. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 

Name and Class of Road 

(1) 

(2) 

Darwha 

Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjan- 
gaon S. H. 

Digras 

.. (i) Akola-Mangrulpir-Digras S. H. 

(ii) Digras-Arni-Parwa M. D. R. 

Pusad 

.. (i) Deulgaonraja-Washim- Pusad 

S H 

(ii) Pusad-Lakh M. D. R. 

(iii) Pusad-Sukli M.D. R. 

Pophali 

KJaandala-Savargaon-Pophali 

M. D. R. 

Umarkhed 

.. (i) Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S. H. 
(ii) Umarkhed-Bittargaon M. D. R. 


The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and 
is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Deulgaonraja (Buldhana district) on the 
Jalna-Buldhana-Malkapur road, enters the district at 160 km 
near Panhala and runs in eastern direction in general up to 
Dhanora where it leaves for Nanded district at 228.4 km after 
crossing the Penganga river. It traverses only the Pusad tahsil 
for the total length of 68.4 km in the district. 

This road crosses the Pus river at 190 km near Pusad and the 
Penganga river at 228.4 km near Dhanora. 

It touches Khandala (174.5 km), Pusad ;(190 km), Gunj 
(208 km), Hiwara (225 km) and Dhanora (228 km). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: 


Place of junction 

( 1 ) 


Khandala 

Pusad 


Gunj 

Hiwara 


Name and Class of Road 


( 2 ) 

Khandala-Savargaon-Pophali 

M. D. R. 

.. (i) Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 

(ii) Pusad-Lakh M. D. R. 

(iii) Pusad-Sukli M. D. R. 

Gunj-Mahagaon-Dhanki M.D.R. 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S. H.* 


*The Deulgaonraja-Washim-Pusad-Mandvi S. H. runs in common with the 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S. H. from Hiwari to Dhanora. 
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Of the total length of 68.4 km in this district the length of CHAPTER 7. 
51.81 km is hlack-topped and the remaining is water bound 
macadam. It is motorablle throughout the year. tions- 

Roads. 

This road starts from Wani and runs in west direction up to 

Shindola for a length of 25 km through Wani tahsik It crosses Highways, 

the river Nirguda at km 9.2 between Waregaon and Chargaoii Wani-Shindola 

and touches Shirpur (12.8 km) and Sakhara (19.2 km). The Hoad. 

length of 20.12 km of th’s road has a black-topped surface and 
the rest is water bound macadam. 


This road starts from Ner on the Yeotmal-Badnera highway Major District 
and joins Sawangi on the Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon road. Hoads. 

The total liength■ of this road is 32.40 kilometres. It touches %'Jtefat^' 
Mozar, Chikni and Satefal. The length of 8.80 km from Ner Karanja Road. 
to Mozar is water bound macadam and the rest is of an inferior 
surface. It is however motorahle throughout the year. 

This road starts from Wani and runs towards the north-west RalV^yaon- 
direction along the northern border of the district through a Kalamb- 
major part of its length. It covers a distance of about 144.84 km ^ahur^NeT 
and meets the traffic needs of the areas in the district which were Road. 
devoid of good road fac’lities in the past. It touches Karanji, 

Sawangi, Ralegaon, Kalamb, Kotha, Babhulgaon Pahur Dabha 
Mangla and Manikwada. The Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur State 
highway crosses this road at Kalamb, while the Ycotmal- 
Dhamangaon road crosses it near about Babhulgaon. The road 
section of 22.12 km from Kalamb to Ralegaon is black-topped, 
the sections of 30.58 km from Ralegaon to Wadki and of 
15.67 km from Babhulgaon to Ner are water bound macadam. 

The rest of the road length is of gravel su’rface. However the 
road is motorahle throughout the year except for some interrup¬ 
tions during the rainy season. 


This road emanates from the Yeotmal-Miirtizapur road and the 
Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed road at Darwha and runs towards the Qhatanfi- 
south-east up to Jawala and towards the east up to Saikhcda. It Saikheda 

is about 85.31 km in length. However a portion of 57.38 km Road. 
was constructed up to March 1973 and the rest was under cons¬ 
truction. It touches Mahagaon, Jawala, Bori, Akola Bazar, 

Ghatanji and Saikheda. It crosses the Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur 
road at Jawala and the. Jodmoha-Parwa major district road at 
Ghatanji and joins the Waroda-Wani-Pandharkawda-Yeotmal 
road at Saikheda. It thus affords west to east through traffic 
from Darwha to Wani. It crosses the Aran river where there is 
a major bridge. 


Its length of 27.76 km from Darwha to Jawala is water bound 
macadam while the rest is of gravel surface. It is however 
motorahle throughout the year except for the po'rtion which is 
still to be constructed. 
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This road emanates from the Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjaiigaon 
road at Ladkhed and runs northwards up to Maikhed where it 
meets the Yeotmal-Badnera road. It traverses the Darwha tahsil 
for the total length of 9.72 km of which length of 4.26 km has a 
black-topped surface and the remaining is water bound macadam. 

Starting from Ycotmal this road runs towards the south up to 
Akola bazar where it meets the Darwha-Jawala-Ghatanji-Sai- 
kheda road. Its entire length of 26.55 km is water bound 
macadam and motorable throughout the year. 

It starts from Kalamb on the Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur road, 
and runs towards the south up to Parwa. It crosses the Warora- 
Wani-Yeotmal road at Jodmoha and the Darwha-Saikheda 
road at Ghatanji. It touches Wadona, Jodmoha, Ghatanji and 
Parwa. Its total length is 55.32 km of which a portion of 
35.32 km has a black-topped surface, 4.91 km water bound 
macadam and the remaining one has a gravel surface. 

It starts from Metikheda on the Wani-Yeotmal road and runs 
towards the north-east up to Ralegaon and thence towards the 
east up to the district border. It leaves for Wardha district from 
Ramtirtha. It covers a total! distance'of 29.7S km of which a 
length of 6.24 km is under construction. Its portion of 23.54 km 
is water bound macadam and motorable throughout the year. 
It crosses the Wani-Ralcgaon-Kalamb-Ner road at Ralegaon. 

This road starts from Digras on the Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed 
road, runs towards the east up to Arni, then towards the south-east 
uo to Kap and to the north-east up to Kelapur. It covers the 
distance of 103.47 km of which 4 km is black-topped, 60 km. 
water bound macadam and 30,40 km gravelled. It crosses the 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur highway at Arvi and meets the 
Kalamb-Ghatanji-Parwa road at Parwa. It is motorable through¬ 
out the year. It touches Kalgaon, Arvi, Umri and Kap. 

It starts from Akola bazar, runs towards the south and joins 
the Digras-Arni-Parwa road at Sawali. Throughout its length 
of 27.56 km it runs towards the south. The length of 19 km^ is 
constructed with gravel surface and the rest is under construc¬ 
tion. 

This road starting from Shimbala runs towards the north-east 
up to Mardi and covers a distance of 32.19 km of which 11.20 km 
is provided with water bound macadam surface and the rest is 
under construction. It crosses the Wani-Yeotmal road at 
Maregaon. 

This road emanates from the Waroda-Wani-Yeotmal road at 
Wani, rims towards the south up to Mukutban and then towards 
the west up to Bori where it meets the Varanasi-Nagpur-Hydera- 
bad-Cape Camorin national highway. It touches'^ Suknegaon, 
Shindola. Mukutban, Patan, Satefali and Bori. Its entire length 
of 64.28 km is water bound macadam and motoraWe through¬ 
out the year. 
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It starts from the .Warora-WanhYcotmal road at Wani, runs 
towards the south-west up to Ghonsa and then towards the west 
up to Dhoki where it meets the Varanasi-Nagpur-Hyderabad- 
Cape Camorin road. It touches Rasa, Ghonsa, Shimbala and 
Dhoki and traverses Wani and Kelapur tahsil’-s for a total length 
of 50.20 km of which 17 km is black-topped, 5.1 km water 
bound macadam and the remaining length has a gravelled sur¬ 
face. It is motorablie throughout the year. 

This road starts from the Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed and the 
Deulgaonraja-Washim-Pusad-Mandvi roads at Pusad and runs 
towards the north-west up to Lakh on the district bo'rder. The 
Pusad-Deothana-Sukli road touches it at Pusad. It traverses only 
Pusad tahsil for the total length of 32.38 ‘km which is water 
bound macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 

The road emanates from Deulgaonraja-Washim-Pusad road at 
Khandala and runs towards the south-east up to Pophli where 
it meets the Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed road. It crosses the Pusad- 
Deothana-Sukli read at Deothana and the Sawargaon-Shembal- 
pimpri road emanates from it at Sawargaon. It touches Deo¬ 
thana, Sawargaon, Pa'rdi and Gahuli and traverses only the Pusad 
rah sill for the total length of 37.82 km which is black-topped and 
motorahle throughout the year. 

This road starts from Pusad on the Dculgaonraja-Washim- 
Pusad-Mandvi road and runs towards the south-west up to Sukli 
for a total distance of 31.37 km. It crosses the Khandala- 
Sawargaon-Pophali road near Deothana. The length of 4.40 km 
is hl-ack-toppcd and of 26.97 km is water hound macadam. It is 
motoralile throughoiiT the year. 

It emanates from the Khand'ala-Pophali road at Sawargaon, 
runs towards the south-west and leaves for Parhhani district 
near Kolhi where it crosses the Penganga river. It traverses only 
the Pusad tahsil for the total length of 12.07 km which is black- 
topped and motorahle throughont the year. 

This road starts from the Digras Arni-Parwa road at Kalgaon, 
and runs towards the south-west up to Katkhed where it meets 
the Dculgaonraja-Washim-Pusad-Mandvi road. It traverses the 
Darwha and Pusad tahsils for the total fength of 24.95 km and 
touches Niwala, Kali and Katkhed. The length of about 17 km 
is provided with water hound macadam and the remaining is 
under construction. 

It starts from the Deul'gaonraja-WashimPusad-Mandvi road at 
Guni, runs towards the sWli-east np to Fulsawangi and then 
towards the south up to Dhanki. It crosses the Nagpur-Yeotmal- 
Tuliapur road near hdahagaon and touches the TJrnarkhed- 
Dhanki-Bittargaon road near Dhanki. The Fulsawangi-Mor- 
chandi road emanates from it at Fulsaw'angi. It touches Sawara, 
Mahagaon. Tembhi, Fulsawangi and Dhanki. It traverses onlv 
the Pusad tahsil for the total length of 46.46 km which is water 
hound macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 
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R lads. 

Kap-Kosdaiii 

Road. 

Pa rzoa-Mangi- 
Sawargaon- 
Pimpahkhidi 
Road. 


Fulsazvangi- 

Morchaiidi 

Road. 


Umarkhed’- 
Dhanki" - 
Bittargaon- 
Kharji Road. 


This road starts from Kap and runs towards the west up to 
Kosdani where it meets Yeotmal-Uma'rkhed road. It touches 
Malegaon, Dhanor and Kaiitha and traverses the Kelapur and 
Darwha tahsils for the total length- of 27.36 km of which 14.80 
km is constructed with gravelled surface and the remaining 
length is under construction. 

This road starts from the Digras-Aini-Kap-Parwa-Kelapiir road 
at Parwa and runs towards the south-east up to Pimpalkhuti where 
it meets the Varanasi Nagpur-Bori-Cape Camorin national high¬ 
way. It touches Waghar, Takli, Mangi, Thanegaon, Bhimkund, 
Arli, Karegaon, Khairi and Pimpalkhuti and traverses only the 
Kelapur tahsil for the total length of 46.46 km. It has a water 
bound macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 

This road emanates from the Gunj-Mahagaon-Fulsawangi 
Dhanki road at Fulsawangi and runs towards the south-east up to 
Morchandi. It touches Taklii, Amadapiir, Kurli and Morchandi 
and traverses only the Pusad tahsil for the total length of 
21.73 km. A portion of 5.63 km from Fulsawangi to Kurli is 
provided with water bound macadam surface and the remaining 
one is under construction. 

It starts from Nagpiir-Yeotmal-Tuljapur road at Umarkhed 
and runs towards the east up to Kharji on the district border. 
There it leaves for the Nandcd district after crossing the Pen- 
ganga river. It touches Vidul. Dhanki, Bittargaon, Morchandi, 
Devati and Kharji. It traverses only the Pusad tahsil for the 
total length of 60.16 km of which a portion of 26.18 km from 
Umarkhed to Bittargaon is provided with a black-topped surface 
and the remaining one is under construction. 
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TABLE No. 1 

Other District Roads in Yeotmal Districi' as on 
1st April 1973 


Sr. 

No. 

(0 



Length in km. 


(2) 

Black- 

topped 

(3) 

1“ 

Metalled 

(4) 

i 

Un¬ 

metalled 

(5) 

Total 

(6) 

1 

Ghatodi-Gahuli 

9*26 



9-26 

2 

Bhoj ala-Jamb 


4-65 


4-65 

3 

Gaul-Mudana 


15-29 


15-29 

4 

Vidul-Deosari 


15-29 

. . 

15-29 

5 

Hardada-Chatari 


10-46 

. . 

10-46 

6 

Ghatanji-Kap 


19-31 

14-49 

33-80 

7 

Karanwadi-Wadki 


19-15 


19-15 

8 

Karanwadi-Nawargaon 


3-41 


3-41 

9 

Korambi-Wadgaon 


10-20 

.. 

10-20 

10 

Chincholi-Kalsa 


2-01 

.. 

2-01 

11 

Sarul-Parsodi-Gharfal 


8-40 

.. 

8-40 

12 

Chondh i- Gawara- Sawar- 
Uttar-Wadhona. 


10-25 

9-90 

20-15 

13 

Wai-Lingi-Sakhara 


16-00 

.. 

16-00 

14 

Kali-Digras 


11-00 

8-00 

19-00 

15 

Wadgaon-Ghatanj i 


4-00 

6-00 

10-00 

16 

Bhojala-Bansi 


4-83 


4-83 

17 

Jamb-Wadgaon 


4-02 


4-02 

18 

Hiwalani-Jawla-Mulawa- 

Shembalpimpri. 


40-23 

•• 

40-23 

19 

Yeotmal Railway feeder 


0-09 


0-09 

20 

Lasina Railway feeder 


0-61 


0-61 

21 

Bori Railway feeder 


0-71 


0-71 

22 

Wani Railway feeder 

14-00 

•• 


14-00 

23 

Ladkhed Railway feeder 


0-26 


0-26 

24 

Darwha Railway feeder 

0-80 

• • 

•• 

0-80 

25 

Pusad Railway feeder 


1-61 


1-61 

26 

Digras Railway feeder 

1*40 


•• 

1*40 

27 

Runza-Shiwani 


4-02 


U 4-02 

28 

Bodegaon-Lohi 

•• 

5-42 


5-42 
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Communica¬ 

tions. 

Roads. Sr. 

Name of Road 


Length i] 

1 km. 


Other District 

Roads. 


Black- 

topped 

Metalled 

Un¬ 

metalled 

Total 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

29 

Shirpur-Bori 


10*80 


IO-8'O 

30 

Gimona-Rani Umaravati .. 


3*82 


3-82 

31 

Umari-Chincholi via Sawar- 


6*24 

4*02 

10-26 

32 

gaon. 

Dongargaon-Khandala 


3*20 

7*80 

11-00 

33 

Rasa-Sakhara-Mukutban .. 



22*40 

22-40 

34 

Morath-D ongargaon 



4*80 

4-80 

35 

Moha-Madani-Borgaon 



16-66 

16-66 

36 

Maregaon-Sakhara-Rasa 


i 

23*35 

23-35 

37 

Tiwari-Mokh-Harsul 


8*63 

2*17 

10-80 

38 i 

Mulawa to join Khandala- 
Umarkhed. 


1*80 

*• 

1-80 

39 

Pahur-Dehani 


3*40 

.. 

3-40 

40 

Adegaon-Asegaon 


1*60 


1-60 

41 

Morath Jahagir-Shiwani 


3*20 


3-20 

42 

Gharfal-Shindhi 



2*40 

2-40 

43 

Darwha-Waghal 



18-00 

18-00 

44 

Arni-Tenduli 



3*20 

3-20 

45 

Naigaon-Watkhed ,, 



4-50 

4-50 

46 

Mokha-Harsul 

Included in Tiwari-HarsulRoad 

5-63 

47 

Kali-Pohandul 

Work transferred to B. and C. Department. 

48 

Yeotmal-Waghapur 

Included in unclassified village 
roads. 

41-0 


Village The facilities of transport in rural areas in the district were 
Roads. inadequate in the past. The village roads were mostly earthen 
tracks which were sometimes unusable in the rainy season even 
for cart traffic. However during the last two decades consider¬ 
able progress has been achieved and several! schemes of road 
development are now under way. The construction of link roads 
is actively engaging the attention of Government and the Zilla 
Parishad. Under the road development programme of the Five 
Year Plans, a number of approach roads are constructed and a 
greater number of them are repaired. 

A.n97—30.B. 
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The village roads are I'nk roads to state highways, major dis¬ 
trict roads and other district roads. They are ■ generally miiriim 
surfaced. Some of these roads are just earthen tracks and are 
not motorable during rainy season. The construction and main¬ 
tenance of village roads in the district is under the charge of the 
Zilla Parishad. The total length cf village roads under the 
jurisdiction of the Buildings and Communications Department 
was 77.39 km in 1961. The construction and maintenance of 
village roads was looked after by Zilla Parishad after its forma¬ 
tion. The total length of village roads under the Zilla Parishad 
was 167.32 km in 1965 which rose to 171.08 km in 1967 and to 
302.26 km in 1968. 

The municipalities in the district have on an average a road 
length of between 15 and 20 km under their jurisdiction. The 
following table gives the road length within the jurisdiction of 
the municipalities in the district. 
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The total number of motor vehicles in operation in Yeotmal Chapter?. 

district increased from 760 in 1960-61 to 1,043 in 1965-66. Out- 

of the total number of motor vehicles in operation in the dis- 
trict during 1965-66, 35 per cent were motor cycles. Bicycles are vehTl^ 

the largest number of private vehicles, their number in the 
Yeotmal city being 5,783 in 1968-69. The following statement 
gives the number of vehicles plying in Yeotmal district.— 


Vehicles 


Number of 
Vehicles as 
on 3 1 st March 

(1) 


1966 

(2) 

Motor vehicles (bicycles).. 


136 

Motor cars.. 


362 

Taxi cars .. 

• « 

2 

Auto rickshaws 



Stage carriages— 

1. Diesel engines 

,, 

49 

II. Petrol engines 


26 

Lorries— 

1. Private carriages— 

(z) Diesel engines 

,, 

41 

(ii) Petrol engines 

., 

19 

II. Public carriages— 

(i) Diesel engines 


161 

(ii) Petrol engines 


79 

Ambulances 


2 

School buses 


1 

Private service vehicles .. 



Trailers 


*66 

Tractors 


94 

Others 


5 


Total .. 1,043 

The importance of bridges as a factor facilitating easy road and 
rail communication cannot be minimised. It is especially so in an 
economically backward district like Yeotmal. All the highways 
and most of the major roads in the district are provided with 
bridges and causeways across the rivers and nallahs. 

(i) Bridge across Tembhi nallah: This bridge is in mile 145/4 
across Tembhi nallah which crosses the section of the 
Varanasi-NagpuTiHyderabad national highway between Dhoki 
and Sunni. It was constructed in 1968 as a high level bridge. 
There are three spans of 57' each and the type of structure is 
4 girder system with ' T ’ beam and slab. Its construction cost 
amounted to Rs. 4,07,270. The linear waterway is 165.44'. 
The approximate height of the bridge over the lowest bed is 
27'-0". 

(ii) Bridge across Kongara nallah: The bridge is located in 
km 144 across Kongara nallah on Kanpa-Warora-Wani- 
Yeotmal road. It was constructed in the year 1962-63 as a high 
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level bridge. There are nine spans of 20'-O'" each and the 
type of structure is R.C.C. solid slab. The cost of the bridge 
amounted to Rs. 2,03,986. The linear waterway is 204'. 

(iii) Pe 7 ig(mga bridge near Pimpalkhuti: The location of the 
bridge is in mile 156 of Nagpur-Hyderabad-Cape Camo- 
rin road across Penganga river at village Pimpalkhud 
on the south border ot the district. The bridge was 
constructed in the year 1957-58 as a high level bridge of 
R.C.C. structure. There are nine spans of 65'-6" each and 
two spans of 55'-3" each. The cost of construction of the 
bridge amounted to Rs. 8.02 lakhs. The linear waterw^ay is 
699'-0". The height of the bridge is 56'-0". 

i(iv) Bridge across Penganga river: The location of the bridge 
is across Penganga river on Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tulijapur state 
highway at 250 km. The bridge was constructed in the year 
1964-65 as a high level bridge. There are 6 spans of 50' —0" 
each and the type of the structure is R.C.C. deck slab. The 
cost of construction of the bridge was Rs. 3,52,105. The linear 
waterway is 300' —0". 

(v) Bridge across Penganga river; near Dhanora: The 
location of the bridge is in 228 km on Washim-Pusad-Mandvi 
road. The bridge was constructed in 1966 as a submersible 
bridge. There are 16 spans of 40' —0" each and the type of 
the structure is cement concrete girders with nominal rein¬ 
forcement for temporary stretches. The cost of construction of 
the bridge was Rs. 6,69,322. Its linear waterway is 756' —0". 
The approximate height of the bridge is 31' —0". The bridge 
connects two districts, viz., Nanded and Yeotmal which were 
hitherto without any line of communication. 

(vi) High level Girder bridge across Bembla river: The 
location of the bridge is in 15.5 km across Bembla river near 
Babhulgaon on Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road. There are 
16 spans of 56' —0" each. The linear*waterway is 896' —0". 

(vii) Bridge across Kiipti river: The location of the bridge 
is in mile ^ across Kupti river on Darwha-Umarkhed state 
highway. The bridgip was constructed in 1967 ((except 
approaches). There are 3 spans of 45'-0" each and the type 
of structure is R.C.C. girder with slab. The cost of construc¬ 
tion of the bridge was Rs. 1,68,140 approximately. The linear 
waterway is 147'-0". The approximate height of the bridge 


,(viii) Bridge across Pathd nallah: The location of the bridge 
is at 173 km across Pathri 72allah. on Wani-Yeotmal state high¬ 
way near Runza. The bridge was constructed in the year 1968 
as a high level bridge. There are three spans of 9 metres 
each, and the linear waterway is 60'-0". The approximate 
cost of construction of the bridge amounted to Rs. 1,06,086. 

The details about the remaining bridges are given in the 
following table: — 


Details about bridges, Yeotmal District 
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The State Transport undertaking has been catering to the 
needs of passenger transport on an increasing scale.' The under¬ 
taking is owned and managed by the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra as a public utility concern run on commercial lines. The 
parent body, the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion is a statutory Public Corporation. 


Nationalisation of passenger transport services in the Yeotmal 
district which now forms part of the Nagpur Division of Maha¬ 
rashtra State Road Transport Corporation was started in 1946. The 
services were initially run by the Central Provinces Transport 
Services which was subsequently purchased by the State Govern¬ 
ment in 1955 and renamed as the Provincial Transport Services, 
Nagpur. After the reorganisation of States in November 1956, 
the operations were looked after by a separate department under 
the erstwhile Government of Bombay called the Transferred 
Road Transport Undertakings Department. With effect from 
1st July 1961, the Transferred Road Transport Undertakings 
Department was abolished and the Provincial Transport Services, 
Nagpur, alongwith the State Transport Services in the Marath- 
wada Region, were amalgamated with the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation and the reorganised corporation was 
named as the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. 


The operations in the Yeotmal district were first started in 1946 
with five routes viz., Yeotmal-Nagpur, Yeotmal-Dhamangaon, 
Yeotmal-Ralegaon, Yeotmal-Wardha and Yeotmal-Babhulgaon, 
which were operated from Yeotmal depot. The total length of 
these routes was 328.0 kilometres. 

By the end of 1965, 66 vehicles were attached to Yeotmal depot 
operating on 18 routes with a total route length of 1,288.1 kilo¬ 
metres. Details about the routes and number of trips operaited 
are given in the following table: — 

TABLE No. 4 

State Transport Routes as on 31 st January 1974 


Route 

(I) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

Yeotmal Depot 



1. Nagpur-Umarkhed 

307-3 

2 

2. Nagpur-Mahur 

223-3 

2 

3. Nagpur-Yeotmal .. 

146-8 

3 

4. Yeotmal-Umarkhed 

163-9 

4 

5. Yeotmal-Dabha .. 

62-6- 

4 

via Kalamb. 



- -. 
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Route 

(I) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

Yeotmal Depot —contd. 

6. Yeotmal-Buldhana 

278*7 

2 

7. Yeotmal-Shegaon 

222-3 

2 

8. Yeotmal-Akola 

155-5 

2 

9. Yeotmal-Darwha .. 

43-7 

4 

10. Yeotmal-Amravati 

92-2 

14 

11. Yeotmal-Chandrapur 

195-5 

2 

12. Yeotmal-Ghatanji 

42-5 

6 

13. Yeotmal-Parwa 

63-5 

6 

14. Yeotmal-Rui via Akola Bazar .. 

39-5 

2 

15. Yeotmal-Akola Bazar 

28-3 

4 

16. Yeotmal-Akapuri .. 

30-8 

2 

17. Yeotmal-Wadgaon 

24-2 

2 

18. Yeotmal-’Relegaon via Metikheda 

56-7 

4 

19. Yeotmal-Ghoti 

64*5 

2 

20. Darwha-Kapeshwar 

70-3 

2 

21. Darwha-Arvi 

38-0 

12 

22. Arvi-Kapeshwar .. 

32-3 

2 

23. Arvi-Manora 

51-0 

6 

. 24. Arvi-Digras 

27-7 

12 

25. Yeotmal-Kapeshwar 

75*4 

4 

26. Yeotmal-Mahur 

76-7 

4 

27. Yeotmal-Arvi 

43*1 

. 16 

28. Arvi-Mahur 

33-6 

6 

29. Yeotmal-Rui via Mangrul 

3-5-8 

2 

30. Yeotmal-Mandvi .. 

125-7 

2 

31. Yeotmal-Dhamangaon .. 

48-8 

28 

32. Dhamangaon-Talegaon (Direct) 

17-9 

4 

33. Yeotmal-Pachkhed 

46-4 

2 

34. Yeotmal-Dabha (Direct) 

37-9 

4 
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Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

Yeotmal D<<pot —contd. 

35. Yeotmal-Watkhed Kh. 

33-1 


36. Yeotmal-Watkhed Bk. 

33-1 

0 

37. Yeotmal-Pahur (Direct) .. 

34*3 

2 

38. Dhamangaon-Kaundanyapur 

38-4 

4 

39. Dhamangaon-Warha 

33-0 

2 

40. Dliamangaon-Mangrul Dastagir (Direct) 

14-9 

4 

41. Dhamangaon-Pulgaon 

29-9 

4 

42. Dhamangaon-Mangrul Dastagir Anjansingi 

38-6 

4 

43. Yeotmal-Wadhonabazar .. 

63-6 

4 

44. Yeotmal-Ralcgaon 

44-0 

12 

45. Yeotmal-Chincholi 

49-1 

2 

46. Yeotmal-Pandharkawada Ralegaon.. 

114-0 

2 

47. Ner-Ladkhed 

25-7 

2 

48. Darwha-Shirasgaon-Pandhari .. 

.51-0 

2 

49. Darwha-Ner 

34-4 

4 

50. Darwha-Mozar 

43-6 

2 

51. Ner-Karanja 

48-1 

4 

52. Yeotmal-Pimpalgaon-Ruikar 

36-1 

2 

Pusad Depot 

1. Pusad-Nagpur 

245-3 

4 

2. Amravati-Umarkhed via Karanja 

224-3 

2 

3. Pusad-Amravati Ner 

150-0 

2 

4. Umarkhed-Akola via Manor a .. 

195-0 

2 

5. Pusad-Karanja 

92-0 

2 

6. Pusad-Yeotmal 

98-5 

10 

1. Digras-Yeotmal .. 

69-0 

2 

8. Pusad-Fulumri 

50-4 

2 

9. Pusad-Gahuli 

22-3 

6 

10. Pusad-Ansing 

44-2 

4 
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^ Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 


Pusad Depot — cont<i. 




11. 

Pusad-Pus Dam via Jam 



22*6 

4 

12. 

Pusad-Wanwavala 

.. 


22-0 

4 

13, 

Pusad-Chandrapur • .. 

. . 


295-0 

2 

14. 

Digras-Manora 

.. 


23-3 

4 

15. 

Digras-Injori via Manora 

.. 


47-9 

2 

16. 

Digras-Umarkhed via Khandala 


65-1 

4 

17. 

Digras-Umarkhed via Karla 

. . 


56-0 

4 

18. 

Pusad-Umarkhed via Selu 

* • • • 


43-5 

14 

19. 

Pusad-PIingoli 



75*1 

6 

20. 

Pusad-Shembalpimpri 



32-5 

4 

21. 

Umarkhed-Hingoli 



72-5 

2 

22. 

Umarkhed-Aundhanaganath 



96-0 

2 

23. 

Pusad-Sukli via Jam 



40-9 

2 

24. 

Pusad-Akola 



152-3 

2 

25. 

Pusad-Belora 



39-2 

2 

26. 

Pusad-Mop 



32-5 

2 

27. 

Pusad-Fulsawangi.. 



44-2 

6 

28. 

Pusad-Mandvi 



97-5 

2 

29. 

Pusad-Mahur 



48-5 

12 

30. 

Pusad-Pokhari 



33*0 

4 

31. 

Pusad-Kali 



21*7 

4 

32. 

Pusad-Umarkhed via Morath 



54*9 

2 

33. 

Pusad-Mahagaon tna Morath 



40*0 

1 . - 4 , 

34. 

Umarkhed-Kurli .. 



45*5 

‘ 2 

35^ 

Umarkhed-Mahagaon 



' 24-5 

2 

36: 

Umarkhed-Bittargaon 



26-6 

10 

37. 

Pusad-Morath .. ., 



' 26*7 

■ ■ 2 

38. 

Umarkhed-Chatari 



23-0 

6 

39. 

Umarkhed-Krishnapur .. 

.. 


20-7 

.. 2 

40. 

Umarkhed-Tamsa , .. 

.. 


30-8 

4 
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Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trip 

(3) 

Pus ad Depot. —contd. 

41. Pusad-Hatgaon .. 

14-6 

2 

42. Umarkhed-Devsari 

23-5 . 

4 

43. Digras-GiroH 

38*9 

4 

44. Umarkhed-Dhanki 

17*7 

2 

45. Yeotmal-Sonegaon 

33-1 

2 

Wani Depot 

1. Wani-Amravati 

217*7 

4 

2. Wani-Yeotmal .. .. .. . 

125*5 

12 

3. Wani-Yeotmal (Direct) .. 

107*5 

2 

4. Penganga (river)-Yeotmal 

98*7 

2 

5. Pandharkawada-Yeotmal 

68*8 

2 

6. Wani-Anandvan .. 

26’3 

4 

7. Wani-Chandrapur 

70*5 

8 

8. Wani-Chimur 

78*0 

2 

9. Wani-Warora 

22*8 

2 

10. Wani-Chandrapur Patala .. 

55*6 

2 

11. Wani-Nagpur 

132*6 

4 

12- Pandharkavvada-Nagpur .. 

188*0 

2 

13. Penganga river-Nagpur (Near Pimpalkhuta) .. 

217*5 

2 

14. Wani-Wadki Kumbha 

48*3 

2 

15. Wani-Kumbha 

33*0 

2 

16. Wani-Mardi 

29*5 

6 

17. Wani-Wadki Karanji 

55*4 

2 

18. Wadki-Pandharkawada .. 

39*7 

2 

19. Pandharkawada-Khairi .. 

45*1 

4 

20. Wani-Patan 

48*1 

4 

21. Wani-Bori 

63*7 

4 

22. Wani-Mukutban .. 

31*5 

8 

23. Wani-Ghonsa 

19*6 

8 

24. Wani-Pandharkawada via Umari 

56*7 

4 
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Distance 

(km) 

No. of trips 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Want Depot, —contd. 

1 


25. Wani-Kurai 

22-1 

2 

26. Wani-Sindola 

26-1 

2 

27. Pandharkawada—Penganga (Near Pimpalldiuta) 

29*9 

10 

28. Pandharkawada-Ghoti 

68-8 

4 

29. Pandharkawada-Ghatanji via Jodmoha 

68-3 

4 

30. Wani-Naigaon 

20-1 

4 

31. Wani-Ghughus 

41-7 

4 

32. Yeotmal-Chincholi 

49-1 

2 


i 
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Besides the routes emanating from Yeotmal depot, there were 
8 routes emanating from depots outside the district but serving 
the needs of the district. Details of such routes are given in the 
following statement: — 


Name of route 


Distance 
in km 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Akola-Pusad 

Nagpur-Umarkhed 

Nagpur-Pusad 

Amravati-Ner 

Aurangabad-Nagpur 

Nanded-Nagpur .. 

Nanded-Pusad 

Nanded-Umarkhed 


153*3 

311-0 

246-0 

58-0 

565-3 

389-0 

108-6 

76*2 


The Nagpur-Division of which the Yeotmal district forms a 
part, held 390 vehicles plying on 249 routes with a total route 
length of 11,304 kilometres. The vehicles put on road have, on 
an average, a seating capacity of 44 excluding the seats of the 
driver and conductor. The average daily kilometres operated by 
these vehicles during December 1965 was 67,031 carrying, on an 
average 1,00,664 passengers per day. 


The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out of the 
Divisional Workshop which is situated’ at Nagpur. Further, 
after the operation of every 24,000 kilometres the vehicles are 
routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive 
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maintenance. In addition, there is a depot workshop at Yeotmal 
where daily and weekly servicing and docking for maintenance 
are carried out. In all 66 vehicles are attached to this workshop. 

More and more routes which are at present operated by private 
owners of transport services are being gradually brought under 
the working of the State Transport Corporation. 

For the convenience of the travelling public in the district, 
temporary bus stations have been constructed at Yeotmal, Pusad, 
Babhulgaon, Kalamb and Mokhad. 

The Corporation also provides welfare facilities to its employees. 
A dispensary and a rest room are provided at Yeotmal. A Co¬ 
operative Society of its employees is also formed at Yeotmal. 

Besides the State Transport Services there were ten private 
stage carriage operators in the district which are mentioned 
below— 

(1) Adilabad Motor Service, Pandharkawada. 

(2) Parwa Motor Service, Pandharkawada. 

(3) Shri B. J. Yerawar Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(4) Shri Datta Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(5) Kapeshwar Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(6) New Samarth Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(7) New Samarth Transport Company, Yeotmal. 

(8) The Samarth Transport Company, Private Ltd., 

Yeotmal.* 

(9) Maratha Motor Service, Darwha. 

(10) Shri K. S. Naik Motor Service, Darwha. 

Transport of goods and merchandise is not undertaken by the 
State Road Transport Corporation. Besides the Railways, goods 
transport is- in the hands of private owners of motor trucks. The 
goods vehicles, both public and private carriers, registered and 
licensed in the district in 1966 were 281 and 44, respectively. 

There were 36 private goods transport services in the district 
in 1966. They were found at the following places: — 


Yeotmal ' .. .. 24 

Wani .... .. 3 

Pusad ...... 2 

Digras .. .. .. 2 

Rajura .. .. .. 1 

Umarkhed .. .. 1 

Morgaon .. .. 1 

Pandharkawada.. .. 1 

Nawargaon .. .. 1 


The post and telegraph services in the district especially after 
Independence have been increased to a very great extent. This 
consequential change can very well be understood if the facilities 
that prevailed in the district just at the commencement mf the 
20th century are taken note of. The following extract from the 
old Gazetteerl of Yeotmal. district proves the point in question. 
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''At Yeotmal there is one post a day. , Incoming letters are 
seldom delivered in time to be answered the same day. For the 
whole , of Wun taluk, with a population of 83,000 about 200 
letters are received, and the same number despatched every day. 
The staff which deals with these letters consists of a postmaster 
at Wun, schoolmasters acting as postmasters at the branch 
offices of Kayar and Wun town. The others have circles of 
nearly 300 square miles each. It often takes from a week to a 
fortnight for a letter to be delivered after its arrival at Wun. In 
Pusad there are sub-offices at Piisad and Umarkhed, and branch 
offices at Fulsawangi, Mahagaon, Morath, Widul, Dhanki and 
Mulawa, eight post offices of different grades in 1,200 square 
miles. The other taluks are in a similar condition. Telegraph 
offices are now opened at all the taluk, headquarters though the 
office at Pusad was only opened in the beginning of 1908 and 
that at Wun in 1905. About 20 messages are received at Wun 
in a day and the same number despatched^”. 

In contrast to the postal facilities as described above, there are 
now in the district, which is included in the East Berar Postal 
Division, a head post office at the district headquarters, Yeotmal, 
18 sub-offices, 14 combined offices and 256 branch offices. The 
information about posts, telegraphs, telephones and radio licences 
in the district is given below: — 

TABLE No. 5 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Statistics for Yeotmal 
District during 1961-62, 1965-66, 1970-71 and 1971-72 


Year 

(1) 

No. of. 
Post 
Offices 

(2) 

No. of 
Telegraph 
Offices 

(3) 

No. of 
letter 
boxes 

(4) 

No. of 
Postmen 

(5) 

No. of 
Telephones 

(6) 

No. of radio 
licences 

1 issued 
• and 
renewed 

(7) 

1961-62 .. 

226 

8 

363 

57 

438 

3,205 

1965-66 .. 

276 

D 

469 

70 

779 

9,296 

1970-71 .. 

284 

17 

457 

70 

1,175 

13,343 

1971-72 .. 

286 

17 

473 

70 

1,327 

18,271 

( 


The radio is one of the most potent mass media of modern 
age. To popularise the radio and to enlighten the rural populace 
the Government of Maharashtra have introduced in the State 
many schemes, such as the scheme of community receiving sets 
on a contributory basis ; the scheme of supply of free sets to 
Adivasi villages ; earthquake warning scheme; the scheme of 
radio rural forums; and the scheme of group listening. Of 
these, the details of schemes operating at the district level are 
given below. 


^ Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, 1908; Vol. A, 
pp. 142—48. 
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The Government of J^aharashtra introduced in the State some 
years back, the scheme of community listening on a cost sharing 
basis. The community receiving sets, built to a specification 
finalised by the Government of India, were procured from out¬ 
side agencies. However, this work is now entrusted to the 
Directorate of Publicity, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. 
Initially, a gram panchayat has to pay Rs. 265 or Rs. 240 accord¬ 
ing to its demand for a transistor or mains operated set. 

There is a daily programme broadcast by the Regional Station 
of All India Radio for the villagers in addition to entertainment 
and news items. 

In Yeotmal district, there were 1,263 radio sets as on 31-3-1969 
under the contributory radio scheme. There are 4 Rural Broad¬ 
casting offices in the Yeotmal district and a proposal for the fifth 
one is under consideration at Pandharkawada. It would mean 
that each taluka would have a unit to administer its radio needs. 
All these offices are under one Deputy Engineer, stationed at 
Yeotmal. The location of the offices, with the number of radio 
sets in their jurisdiction, etc., are as under: — 


Unit 

Jurisdiction 

No. of 
radio 
sets 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

,. Yeotmal tahsil .. 

111 

Wani 

Wani and Kelapur tahsils 

414 

Pusad 

. Pusad tahsil 

280 

Darwha 

Darwha tahsil .. .. .. - 

292 


Total .. 

1,263 


Under the scheme of radio rural forums, a Regional Organiser, 
attached to the divisional office, organises forums in the villages 
having community sets. These forums consist of about 20 mem¬ 
bers drawn from different strata in the villages who get the 
facility of listening to the special programmes and participation 
in discussions on various topics. Under this scheme there are 
129 radio rural forums in Yeotmal district as detailed below:- 


Name of the tahsil 

No. of 
forums 


(1) 

(2) 

Yeotmal 

• • ♦ • 

19 

Wani 

• • * • 

35 

Pusad 


40 

Darwha ., 

# • • * 

6 

Kelapur 


30 



VKOl MAI. niSiRiCr -i8! 

This scheme has been found very useful by many farmers as 
rheir clifTiciilties regarding ne>v techniques and methods in farm¬ 
ing and asscK'iatcd fields arc quickly and authoritatively answered 
over the radio. The radio sets are speciallv designed to provide 
comfortable listening to about 15 to 20 persons. This scheme is 
on a cost sharing 1)asls, offering additional listening facilit’es to 
v\()men and others, who may not he in a position to listen to the 
programmes in the e\x^ning at the pancha^^'at premises. 

The following is a description of travel and tourist facilities in 
Yeotmal district j^rovided by the Go\'ernment. There are in all 
23 rest houses and circuit houses in the district maintained by 
rhe Gevernraent of Maharashtra. Prima^dly, these rest houses 
arc meant for the use of Government officers on duty. But they 
are also made a\ ailabl:e to the travelhng public. For Govern¬ 
ment servants on duty, nominal rent is charged. These 
[)ungalows are provided with furnimre, crockery and utensils. 
The following is the tabs’1 wise list of rest bouses and circuit 
houses in rhe district. 


TahsU 

Rest Hr/use 

Cirri ill 
HoiiSt' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

Yeotmal, Jodmoha, Hiwari 

Yeotmal 

Darwha .. 

Danvha, Digras, Pathrot, Singad 


Wani .. 

Wani 

. * 

Pusad .. 

Pusad, Umarkhed, Marwadi, Bittergaon, 
Chikhali, Korat, Sondhabhi, Kharbi, 
Morchandi, Khandala, Pardi. 

• * 

Kelapur 

Pandharkawada, Karanji, Tipeshwar. .. 



There is 310 place of tourist interest in Yeotmal chstrict. How¬ 
ever, there are a numlx'r of places of pilgrimage which are given 
i)elow: — 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Pilgrim Centres 

(2) 

Whether scr\'cd 
by Rest House 
(R.H.) or Dhar- 
mashala (D) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

(1) Kalamb-Chintamani temple and fair 

(2) Jodmoha-Khateshwar Maharaj Sanstlian .. 

D 

D and R. H. 

Darwha 

(1) Digras-Ghantibaba Deosthan, Fair 

(2) Mungsaji Maharaj Deosthan (Dhamangaon 
Deo). 

R.H, and D 

D 

Pusad . . 

(1) Karla-Mahadeo temple 

(2) Umarkhed-Devi temple 

D 

R. H. 

Kela pm* 

(1) Pandharkawada-Devi temple 

(2) Kapai—Nanaji Maharaj Deosthan 

R. H. 

D 

Wani 

(1) Waiii-Rangnath Swami temple 

R. H. and D 
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CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Ik nils CHAPTEE. AN Al'TEMPT IS MADE TO GIVE A BROAD PICTLa^E CHAPTER S. 
OF CERTAIN MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS, SUCh aS, hotc] keeping, Mis^ianeous 
tailoring, flour-milling, hair-cutting, gold and silver smithy, etc. Occupations. 
Though some of them arc coming up in rural areas, they are Introduction. 
typically urban in characteristic?. Economic development during 
the last forty years has paved a way for such occupations. The 
changing habits and tastes of the people have encouraged the 
growth of such occupations. The industrial development gave 
impetus to some of the miscellaneous occupations and also 
created a change in the structure, composition and character of 
a few of them. An increase in their number has provided scope 
for more employment. Development of hotel keeping is due to 
migration of people from rm*al areas and springing up of small 
and big industries. The gradual urbanisation has created a 
change in the food habits of the people. The office goers coming 
from different parts have to rely more upon restaurants as well 
as on lodging and boarding houses. Fashions and fascinations 
for a well made dress have given rise to a number of shops deal¬ 
ing in ready-made clothes. Limitations upon the time available 
have cut down the self services and man has come to be more 
and more dependent upon the readily available services for his 
common necessities which is one of the reasons for the coming 
up of occupations like, laundries, lodging and boarding houses, 
hair-dressing, bicycle repairing and flour-milling. 

The Census reports of 1911, 1921 and 193! have given lists of 
occupations, such as, hotels and restaurants, bicycle repairing, 
milk and sweetmeat selling, tailoring, hair dressing, gold and 
silver smithy, painting, laundering, flour-milling and alike. 

Most of the craftsmen and traders included in these categories 
are engaged in production of goods of daily consumption or in 
rendering some useful service to the society. In the 1961 Census 
these occupations are enumerated under various heads, such as, 
industry, trade, etc. 

Smaller numbers engaged in vocations like law, medicine, 
educaticn, journalism or employment in Government depart¬ 
ments, municipalities, also are important from the functional 
point of view. The rapid growth of such occupations is both a 
factor in the pace of urbanisation and an index of the degree of 
prosperity of the district. 

A sample survey of some of these occupations was conducted 
in the district at Darwha, Digras, Ghatanji, Pandharkawacla, 

Piisad. Umarkhed. Wani and Yeotmal with a view to presenting 
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a broad picture of the economic conditions prevailing in these 
occupations. A questionnaire was framed on the basis of which 
the data was collected from each of the selected samples from 
different localities and places. The occupations selected 
included: — 

(1) Hotels and restaurants. f2) Lodging and boarding, (3) 
Tailoring, (4) Hair-cutting, • (5) Dhobis and laundry ser\ices. 
(6) Pan and bidi making, (7) Bakery, (8) Cycle repairing, 
(9) Sweetmeat making, (10). Rice pounders, buskers and floin- 
grinders, i(il) Domestic servants, (12) Religious professions, and 
(13) the learned professions, such as doctors, latvyers and 
teachers. 

A'lany of these occupations combined trade and industry. 
Thev arc described in regard to their employment, earnings, 
equipment, raw materials, organisation, etc. 

The following tables give the number of jDcrsons employed in 
different occupations in the Yeotmal district as per the 1951 and 
1961 Censuses: — 

TABLE No. 1 


Classipication of OccuPA'noNs IX Yko’I'mal District, 1951’^' 


Nome of Occupation 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(!) 

(2) 

(3) 

(43 

'Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners 

2,223 

2,160 

63 

y^eather, Leather products and footwear 

1,333 

1,282 

5! 

C.r-peiiters, turners and joiners 

2,931 

2,904 

27 

Potters and makers of earthen ware .. 

611 

537 

74 

Hand pounders of rice, dehuskinpr and flour grindinj?, 
milling and grain parching. 

302 

238 

64 

Beverages 

12 

12 


Tvaimdries and laundry services, washing and cleaning 

979 

782 

197 

Barbers and beauty shops 

1,625 

1,599 

26 

Hotels, restaurants and eating-houses.. 

1,120 

1,078 

42 

Domestic services rendered by cooks, gardeners and 

3,001 

2,186 

815 

other domestic, servants. 

Recreation services 

493 

478 

15 

Legal services 

87 

84 

3 

Religious services rendered by priests, monks, sadhiis , 

167 

152 

15 

etc. 




Milkmen, makers of butter, Cheese, ghee and other 

109 

94 

15 

dairy products. 

Manufacture of bidis, cigars, cheroots and snuff.. 

437 

244 

193 

Medical and‘other health services— 




(a) Registered medical practitioners 

*132 

112 


(b) VaidSy hakims • .. 

83 

80 

3 

(r) Compounders, nurses .. 

101 

53 

48 


^District Census Hand Book, Yeotmal, 1951, 
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TABLE No. 2 

Classii'icaiiok of OcciTi'A'noNs IX Yeotm.u. District in 1961* 


Name of Occupation 

(1) 


Total 

(2) 

Male,s 

(3) 

Fern ales 

(4) 

Tailors, cutters, etc. 


3,792 

3,459 

333 

Leather cutters and shoe makers 


1,577 

1,504 

73 

Carpenters, joiners and related workers 


4,085 

4,049 

36 

Potters, glass and clay workers 


1,730 

1,004 

726 

IMiliers, bakers, beverage workers 


2,006 

1,704 

302 

Launderers, dry cleaners. . 


1,556 

657 

899 

Hair dressing 


2,134 

2,152 ' 


Cooks, House keepers, maids, etc. 


2,373 

1,118 

1,255 

Hotels and lodging and boarding 


2,089 

1,981 

m 

Religious ser\’ices rendered by priest, fakirs, monk, 

etc. 

634 

585 

49 

Legal services 


553 

553 


Recreational Services 

.. 

626 

577 

49 

Medical services rendered b> individual and organisa¬ 
tions. 

1,598 

1,182 

4)6 

Bakers, Sweettueat makers 


386 

339 

47 

Cigar and bidi makers . . 

•• 

703 

321 

382 


'^District Census Hand Book, Yeotmal 1961. 


Accurding to 1961 Census, 2,089 persons were engaged in 
eating houses, cafes, restauranrs, and lodging and boarding 
iioiises. 

HotcUing can be very wdl regarded as a nourishing business 
in recent times. Number of factors, such as, growth of economic 
activity, multiplicity of biusincss transactions, increase in the 
facilities of transport and communications, change in the habits 
and tastes of the people, business tactics, present mode of recep¬ 
tion, etc., have increased the scope of hotel keeping. This is 
noticed by the rapidl}^ increasing number of establishments and 
persons engaged in them over the past few years. 

As tea has l^ecoiru^ an essential and a common beverage, except 
for a fe\v small villages, tea shops or similar establishments are 
seen in almost all parts of the district. Their general get-up 
iirstly depends much on their daily turnover and secondly on 
clientele, local or otherwise. There are a number of tea-shops 
spread all over the district. They fall into numerous categor’es. 
Some establishment serve only hot d'rinks, such as, tea, coffee^ 
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cocoa, etc., whereas some others selL hot drinks as well as cold 
beverages. It is customary with many tea-shops to keep some 
light snacks alongwith tea. In a few cases they serve meals too. 

Tea shops in rural areas are typical in their characteristics. 
They arc generally small and ill-equipped and do not present a 
very happy picture. Tea-shops in towns are generally better 
i'Lirnisheci and well equipped. They ofiEer a variety of dishes. In 
such restaurants different persons are employed for different jobs 
and are kept neat and decent. At times they are attractively 
decorated. Such restaurants have a separate kitchen mostly on 
the iiack-side of the premises. They prepare special) as well as 
favoiu'ite dishes. In such restaurants, customers can relax com¬ 
fortably as they are provided with radio sets, cushioned furni¬ 
ture, separate small rooms and excellent service. In towns like 
Yeotmal, Wani, Darwha and Pusad mostly medium sized hotels 
are found. North Indian hotels have more impact on the 
hotels established in the district. The fresh as well as tempting 
preparations, such as, bhajia^ shev^ chakti, jilebi and alu-bonda 
are made just on the other side of the entrance of the shop which 
can clearly be seen from outside. 

However, they do have separate kitchens for their other pre¬ 
parations. But it has- become customary with many establish¬ 
ments to make such preparations outside to attract pedestrians. 
The rates charged by these shops are reasonable. Such establish¬ 
ments are found almost in every corner of the important streets, 
ill the bazar area, near office buildings, railway stations and bus 
stands. 

Rice, wheat, grara-flour {besan), semolina [ravd)^ didda-ghte, 
sweet-oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, tomato, onions, 
potatoes, chiUis, tea jxiwder, sugar, milk and a number of other 
articles constitute the material required. A small tea shop in the 
rural area consumes material amounting to Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per 
month, whereas expenditure of a big establishment on the same 
items for a similar period comes up to as many as 10 times as 
that of the smallest establishment. 

As pointed out earlier two to three benches constitute the 
furniture of a teashop in rural areas whereas in urban areas, the 
furniture of a tea shop comprises a few chairs and tables. In a 
few shops, welhsettled in business, decorating mirrors are hung 
on walls and in a few establishments a radiO' set is installed near 
the counter. However, the furniture used in most cases is of a 
very simple type. Utensik of German silver and aluminium are 
in common use in small tea-shops. In small tea-shops the 
amount locked up in tools and equipment varies from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 700' while in big shops it varies from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 8,000. 
The investment in tea-shops is of two kinds, (aj fixed capital and 
(h) working capital. 

Fixed investment represents expenditure incurred for pur¬ 
chasing tools and other equipment. The amount invested in 
construction can also be regarded as fixed investment. The 
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amount of fixed capital generally depends upon the size of the chapter s. 

shops and the quality as well as quantity of the equipment. The - 

location of the establishment is also a determining factor as far ^occu^^ft^ns* 
as the amount of fixed capital is concerned. Small establish- 
nitiits possess equipment just necessary tor running it. Hence, Rkstaur.xnts. 
their expenditure incurred on equipment is Limited. 

In a medium sized establishment one or sometimes two cooks 
are employed m addition to attendants and waiters. Besides, 
service boys are also employed to clean tables and wash utensils, 
crockery, floors, etc. The number of employees belonging to 
each category varies with the size of the establishment. 

Amongst all the jobs, the cook’s job is supposed to be a 
skilled one and he is generally pahi more. On an average a cook 
in medium sized hotel is paid from Rs. 70 to Rs. 90 per month. 

Other workers get about Rs. 20 to Rs. 35.^ Besides emoluments, 
the workers are gi\'Gn s.nacks and tea twice a day. In some hotels 
meals are also provided to workers twice a day. The condition 
of the employees in such establishments is not satisfactory. 

Moreover, there is no guarantee of a continuous employment. 

Their services in many cases are neither governed by anv^ rules 
and regulations nor have they any safety of the job. 

A hotel situated near a bus stand or near a cinema house call 
afford to serve various types of dishes, only because it gets sufE- 
cieiit demand from gathering p<^opLi^, tvhereas establishments 
located in a village or by the road-side get a smaller business. 

However, assured demand in the urban areas generally deter¬ 
mines the turnover of a shop. 

At the time of festivals, local fairs and at harvest time busi' 
ness becomes brisk. During rainy season, generally busi¬ 
ness becomes dull, and hence yields lower returns. The. gross 
income of a small hotel, ranges from Rs. 480 to Rs. 650, while that 
of a big establishment varies from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 per 
month. The prolit margin usually works out to 40 to 55 per 
cent. The rent of the premises in the urban establishments i.*-' 
usually high as compared to that in rural ones. Almost all the 
rcsStaurants are owned l)y individual proprietors which they 
follow as their principal occupation. There is still vast scope 
for improvement in regard to this occupation in respect of 
investment, services, labour condition, etc. 

This occupation provided employment to 3,792 persons accord- TAiLOKi s-e. 
ing to the 1961 Census. Tailor today is an indispensable unit of 
modern society though once he was looked down upon in the 
social hierarchy. Tailoring was followed as an hereditary occu¬ 
pation by the persons belonging to the Shimpi community of the 
Hindus. But now there is no such bar and any person who has 
desire and resources to follow the occupation can do so. 

Many of the tailors in the rural areas are unskilled and stitch 
waist coats, bodices, pyjamas and make a precarious living. 

However, some tailors in big ^iIlages undertake stitching of 
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CHAPTER 8. shires, pants, etc., bur their cutting and fitting is not up ito the 

- mark. Skilled tailors are mostiy found in big towns only and 

OccuTam^nsf specialize in stitching clotnes of men, women and children. 

They generally adapt themselves to the ever changing fashions 
iAiLORiNG. urban areas ensuring a prosperous future to tne profession. 

In the case of a big tailoring establishment, the fixed capital 
investment xs about ks. 1,500 to Rs. 2..00Q, between Rs. 800 and 
Rs. 1,200 in case of medium establishment and between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 600 in the case of small establishments. The fixed 
capital was invested tor the purchase of sewing machines and 
tables, and other mmor items, such as, the measuring tape, 
scissors, etc. 

Accessories required for the tailoring occupation are generally 
available locally.'’ They consist of thread, buttons, canvas-cloth, 
needles, oil etc. The ameunt spent on accessories, varies from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 70 per month and depends upon the turnover of the 
shop. 

A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a chair, a low stool i(big 
pat) and a ra]:)e are the important items that constitute the 
equipment of a tailoring shop. In big establishments tailors are 
employed either on a daily or on a monthly basis. Sometimes 
they are given some percentage in the business handled by the 
esta^olishment. Besides, big shops have other equipment, such 
as, a large table for cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for keep¬ 
ing clothes, mirrors and a few chairs or benches. Of the tools 
and equipment, a sewing machine costs from Rs. 350 to Rs. 700 
and a pair of scissors from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30. 

Generally in a village the tailor goes from house to house to 
collect orders. He takes measures, receives cloth and finally 
delivers stuched articles. But in towns and cities customers visit 
the shops. Usually cutting work is done by the owner of the 
shop, whereas in a few cases, for the job of cutting, skilled tailors 
are employed and the work of stitching is given to other 
employees. It is customary to pay an employed tailor on a. 
piece-rate basis. However in a fe^^' cases they are paid salaries 
on monthly l)asis. Such monthly emoluments vary from 
Rs. 70 to *Rs. 100 in towns. In the case of big villages their 
wages range from Rs. 30 to Rs. 55. The usual items of stitching 
are shirts, pants, trousers, coats, waist coats, bodices and blouses. 
The St tching charges are not uniform but differ according to 
the Cjuality. the type of work as well as demand for tailoring 
seiA'ices. The Iccation of the establishment also influences the 
same. 

Output of the work again depends upon the location of the 
shop, whether in a vd.lage or in a town, or whether it is centrally 
situated or otherwise. In a village the daily output of work 
amounts to three to four rupees. In the rainy season the busi¬ 
ness is dull. But at the time of annual fairs, Gudhipadva, Dipa- 
vrdi, Nagpanchami. Dasara, etc. and during the marriage season 
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ihc buyiiicss is brisk when a ta.lor earns Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per day. 
In a big town tiic earnings range from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per day. 
Ixiere arc a lew big and up-to-ciate shops in the district. 

ihc ivbi Census shows that 2,142 persons were engaged in 
iiairdressing shops and beauty shops. Services of the barber 
like those of a tailor arc indispensabic to the, society. Though 
looked down upon formerly, today there is no stigma attached 
to the profession and any person can own a barber s shop. In 
the past the barbers in rural areas were balatedars and were 
panl in kind for the ser\ices they rendered. The system of 
bdliiia is now on the deciine and nc;w it exists in very few remote 
\hjliages. The l^a'rber is now paid for the services rendered either 
in cash or in the form of deferred payment. 

'llie rooks and cquipinent of itinerant barber comprise razors 
which are generally used lor a pret"y long time, cropping 
inacliiiies. leather container, called a dliol>li, a cup or a small 
alum rJ-Uin pot, etc. The cost of the whole set does not exceed 
Rs. luO and is generally passed on from generation to generation. 

In url)an areas, many of the l)ari:)ers have feaind employment 
in liair-cuu.ng saloons, either established by themselves or by 
tiieir lietter off colleagues. 

The capital invcstinent of a hair-cuiting saloon is locked up in 
chairs, uables, mirrors and other necessary equipment, such as, 
razors, cropping machines, pairs ol' scissors, combs, etc., and 
heriches for the customers in waiting. 

in the case of iiiediimi establishinents liie expenditure o.ii 
accessories ranges between Rs. 50 and Rs. 50, which in the case 
of small units comes to Rs. 10 and Rs. 30. Generally every shop 
has two sets of ecjuipment. In the case of big units more sets of 
ecjuipmenr are found. The medium establishments provide 
employment to about two to three persons,, whereas small units 
are a single worker units. Only one unit employed three paid 
workers whc/ were pad about Rs. 100 per month. 

The daily earnings of a har])er depend upon the skill that he 
possesses and the clientele that he serves. The earnings in the 
case Ol a medium unit were placed between Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 
per month., and l^erween Rs. 150 and Rs. 250 in case of small 
establishments. x4 barber mot nig from place to place was found 
ro earn al)out Rs. 100 per month. 

d'odav bicycles are seen even in the remote \dllage8. It is a 
c()nve.inent means of conveyatice and a cheap mode of transport 
which docs not require much capital or broad ixiads. 

line bicycles and cycie-r’kshaws provide cheaji and easy’ means 
of transport in big towns like Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad and 
Danvha. This has necessitated the establishment of bicycle 
repair’ng shops even in rural areas. The majority of bicycle 
repairing shops are of a medium size. Big shops are found onlv 
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in a large town like Yeotmal. These shops provide employmeni 
to a good number of persons. Some of tne shops also sell spare 
parts and take to aLlied joDs such as, ho:ing the bicycles and 
stove repairing, etc. Usually these shops maintain about loui to 
six bicycles tor hiring them out to customers. Ihe rates of hiring- 
are fixed per hour or per day. 

Generally the capital in these shops is invested in the purchase 
of bicycles and their spare parts and other equipment. Two to 
three oenches, a table, a petromax, if electricity is not available, 
spanners of various sizes, nuts, screws, and cycle-pump consri- 
tiite the equipment of such shops. Working cap.ral is required 
for purchasing oil, and some other sundry articles required for 
maintaining the shop, paying its rent and wages of the employees. 

Most of the establishments arc managed by the owners with 
the help of their family members. Bicycle shops arc gene i ail,y 
situated m rented premises, the rent varying from Ks. 10 to 
Rs. 40 per month. The net monthly income of a small establisli- 
ment was estimated to be about Rs. 120, of a medium establish¬ 
ment about Rs. 160 and of a big establishment about Rs. 250. 
Among the employees, teen-aged youngsters are found in 
large numbers. They are paid from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 in small 
I'owns, whereas in big towns the salary of the employees ranges 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per month. 

During summer and winter, the business of these shops 
remains brisk. It is. slack during the monsoon. 

The number of priests, preceptors, and monks rendering 
religious and allied services was 677 as per 1961 Census. 

The advance of science and the development of materialistic 
attitude of the people have adversely affected this profession 
which w'as once respected with high regard. Vulnerability of 
persons belonging to the pr.estly profession, is also one of the 

reasons of its declining importance. Naturally the number of 

persons following this profession has considerably reduced. The 
general social conddions prevailing today have also affected the 
number of the new entrants in the profession. The earnings of 
this class have gone down to a great extent. Their superiority 
and guidance is no more cared for. In rural areas at the t’me 
of marriage ceremonies and some other important festivals the 
earnings of the priest may amount to Rs. 20 and Rs. 30. In 

urban areas they are slightly higher ranging from Rs. 30 to 

Rs. 50. x4s a source of stable income it has now^ become difiiciik 
to rely upon this profession. Hence the younger generation 
instead of following the once respected ancestral profession is 
taking to other suitable vocations. 

The number of persons engaged in medical services was 1,598 in 
1961. During the last fifty years the medical profession has not 
only gained in importance but has also expanded considerably. 
The old beliefs in supernatural powers leading to the cure of 
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physical maladies have disappeared and people in rural areas as CHAPTER 8. 

\veii as in uroan areas have oecome more Hearth conscious. Ihis ^- 

has made tne meaical proiession lucrative. Under the impk- 
mentation or rural heaicn and san-tation programme, a numoer j\/iedical 
01 primary heaitn centres and subsiaised meaical practitioners' profession. 
centres have been established. However, tne proportion ol 
doctors to the entire population or the district is inadequate 
speciality in rural areas. 

As per 1961 Census, the number of domestic servants was 2,765 Domestic 
which includes cooks, house-keepers, maid-servants, etc. The Servants. 
tendency to employ domestic servants is present in rural as well 
as in iiLban areas. The break in joint family system has provid¬ 
ed enormous scope tor the employment ol aomestic servants. 

As the young generation is going out to cities and towns foj- 
education and lor employment, the work of agriculture and 
ceitaiii other domestic duties demand help. In rural areas, 
families havung good incomes employ domestic servants. The 
rural domestic servants and their urban counterparts differ in 
their nature and conditions of service. The services of the rural 
domestic servants are not continuous and mostly reflect their 
seasonal characteristics. They are usually employed during sow¬ 
ing and harvesting period, and are paid in cash or in kind 
according to their performance of work. Servants who are 
employea for a year or for more than a year are called saldar, 

Like the servants employed for a short period, saldar is also paid 
in cash or in kind, fhis type of labour is significant particularly 
in Vidarbha and Marathwada regions. A saldar is employed 
especially to look after the cattle, to protect crops, and also for 
feiicmg, weeding, watering the crops, and to carry out such 
other sundry work. A suD-category ot rural servants, now fast 
disappearing is the one wdiere a worker is empioyeed in the 
family of a inamdar or a suvkar or a landlord in return for the 
monetary help received by hmi from the household, the period 
of service extending from about two years to five, depending 
upon the amount of loan taken. 

In urban areas the domestic servants can be classified into two 
distinct categories. The employees belonging to first category 
are full-time servants. They have to do every kind of family 
service. The servants falling in the other category are part-time. 

They carry out certain specific jobs, such as, washing of clothes, 
utensils, etc. 

Except for a few families, the majority of the families employ 
part-time servants. In towns generally servants prefer part-time 
jobs. A single person, sometimes alongwith his family mem¬ 
bers works with a number of famines. The monthly earnings of 
a part-time servant vary between Rs. 60 and Rs. 120 depending 
upon the number of families they serve. The full-time servants 
are kept busy for the whole day. Their earnings vary between 
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Rs, nO and Rs. 70 per month. In addition to their salary chey 
are provided with meals, clothing and m a few cases with the 
journey fare to and from their native place once in a year. The 
servants of the first category are mostly women wdio work with 
many families. They earn about Rs. 3 to Rs, 10 per family per 
month. In this category even small children arc also seen woxk- 
ing to help their parents in their duties. With the busy life in the 
towns and the rapidly changing econom c set up, more and more 
families are found to be depending on domestic servants. During 
the last few years, the earnings of the domestic servants as a 
class have increased considerably. 

This occupation including hotels provided employment to 
2,089 persons as per Census figures of 1961. It has come to the 
forefront in the recent past mainly due to urbanisation, growing 
industrialisation and increasing commercial activity. There is a 
continuous flow of people from rural to urban areas in search of 
employment to v/hom the lodging and boarding houses provide 
a convenient temporary accommedation. So also the business 
community, which converges on centres of trade and finds easy 
accernmodation in the lodging and boardmg houses. This, has 
made the profession a lucrative one and has attracted a number 
of entrepreneurs. There are quite a few such establishments in 
;:he district. 

Most of the establishments in the district have been establish¬ 
ed during the last thirty to forty years. They are generally run 
on ownership basis. The establishments are generally housed ui 
rented premises, and are of a medium size. Only a few could be 
called big and luxurJous establishments. The establishments are 
found at every taluka headquarters and at the district place. 
Some of them are entirely lodging houses whereas others com¬ 
bine boarding with lodging. In case of lodging houses, they cire 
situated near important business places, such as, bus stands, 
railway stations, etc., w'hereas boarding houses are found in 
almost all parts of the town. 

Accessories consist of. foodgrains, condiments and spices, 
groundnut oil, vegetable, ghee and vegetables in vegetarian 
boarding. houses. The requirements of non-vegetarian boarding 
houses comprise fish, mutton (specially goats) and eggs in addi¬ 
tion to the items aferementioned. A, big establishment spends 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 e\'ery month, whereas in the case (4: 
medium sized establishments the expenditure on these items 
varies from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200. The small boarding hoiises 
s]:)end about Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 for purchasing the accessories for 
the same period. 

The tools and ecpiipment of a boarding house, comprise a feu 
benches, small dining tables or paMs (low'^vooden stools), as also 
bowls, dishes and pots of different sizes. The equipment of a 
lodging house consists of a few^ cots iron or wooden, a few 
mattresses, pillows and bed sheets. Dressing tables, hanging 
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mirrors, (^asv cha rs, tables and such other kind of fnrninire is 
orilv in a few lodging houses. 

The ainoLinr spent on tools and eepipment depends upon the 
size of the establishment. Generally Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2.500 are 
spent on tools and equipment in a big lodging and Itoardhig 
house, whereas for the same item, the medium sized establish¬ 
ments spend Rs. i,0(.)() to Rs. 1,100, while the small h/oa'*dirig 
houses rcqiore about Rs. 6G0 to Rs. 700 for purchasing the same. 
SoLiiefimcs in large sized establishments a radio-set is found. 
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The fixed capital includes items, such as, cost of construction 
of the Ituilding, if the estriblishmcnt is housed in its own pre¬ 
mises. various cooking utensils, crockery and furniture etc., 
while working capital represents the piiichase of rate materials. 
Scvmc amount is also required to be kept reserved periodically for 
replacement of broken cocking utensils, dishes, glasses, howln 
etc. It is customary tvith the owners to secure capital by way of 
cash advances from customers on a monthly basT. or from 
kinsmen or f riends. In the case of Icdg ng houses, after the 
initial iiuestmcnt by way of fixed capital, the working- ca]fital 
jilays a very significant part.- A big lodging and Itoarding house 
in the district tvas found to hat'C fixed capital amounting to 
Rs. 14,000 and working capital of Rs. 12,000. The average fixed 
and u'orkino- ca|)ital invested in a medium sized hoarding house 
was Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 900, respectively, whereas it was Rs. 500 
and Rs. 400 in a small sized boarding house. The wage- of the 
servants vary according to the nature of the work performed. 
Generally seinxuits employed in a lodg’ng and hoardhig establish- 
rueur get a salary of Rs. 25 to Rs. 60. Skilled workers, such as. 
c:ooks, are paid more. They are always in demand by one or 
other establidimcnts. The watres of a cook vary from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 90. The workers in addition to their salary are provided with 
tea aiid two meals per day. The job however is not assured and 
looking to the labour involved, wages paid to the wmrkers arc 
])onr. 

The turnover of a lodging and boarding house depends upon 
tlie number of permanent members and the casual customers. 
I'lie manaeemenr of the establishment, the quality of food that 
the establishmcni serves, the location are also determining 
factors in this regard. The daily turnover of a big estabhsh- 
ment varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 175, while that of a medium 
sized establishment varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80. 


Rent, electricity, municipal taxes, wages to the labourers, raw 
mate'rials etc., constitute the expenditure of the establishment. 
Th(‘ exoenditure on these items varies accordino; to the size of 
the estabh'shment. The monthly expendTure of a big establi^^h- 
rnent in the district vades from Rs. 1,500 to Rs 2.500, and that 
of a medium sized establishment from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. As 
far as the earninp-s of the establishments are concerned, the large 
sized lodging and hoarding houses earn from Rs. bOOO to 
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Rs. 1,500 per month, while the boardin,e hoii'^e*-^ earn From 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 900 per month 

This occupation provided cmploymenr to 386 persons as ner 
1961 Census. 

The origin of this occupation could be traced to well over 
125 years back. The bakeries were then started to cater to the 
needs of the European offic'ak. However developments in vari^ 
oils fields during the last few years, and change in the food 
habits of. the people have led to a considerable expansion of the 
bakery business. The consumption of processed food-stuffs like 
bread and cakes has ga'ncd so much popularity that they 
are now readily available even in small villages. The bakeries 
are localised in urban areas and are found at taluka and district 
places. In a village, the grocer or the pedkr supplies the require¬ 
ments of the people by mak’ng his purchases from bakeries in 
urban areas. At rimes the bread and cakes are prepared locally 
on a small scale. 

Sugar, soda, hydrogenated oils, ghee, maida (wheat floor) are 
the raw' materials required by a baker^G Generally all these 
items are purchased locally. Ten to twelve maunds of maida, 
rvvo maimds of sugar, hydrogenated oil and ghee together 
constitute the quota for a month, for a unit of average size, 
whereas large sized bakery requires almost double the quantity. 
Tn the case of such an establishment the expenditure on raw 
materials amounts to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 per month. On the 
other hand a small sized establishment spends from Rs, 400 to 
Rs. 500 on the same item. 

A large wooden table to prepare the dough, a hhatti or ot'en, 
tin trays, small iron sheets, boxes to bake bread, long iron 'rods, 
vessels, moulds and cupboards, baskets etc, constitute the equip¬ 
ment of a bakery of an average size. The cost of a hhrmi varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 whereas the cost of other equipment of 
a small unit varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,400. A big unit spends 
from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 on various items of equipment. 

Large sized baker'es employ paid workers. The medium and 
small sized establishments are managed by a single proprietor 
who occasionally seeks the assistance of his family members. 
Where outside workers are employed wages paid to them depend 
upon the nature of the work. An unskilled labourer gets about 
a rupee or two whereas a baker is paid mo’^e than Rs. 4 per day. 
Skilled labourers are sometimes employed on a monthly basis, 
their wages varying between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100. 

Bread, cakes and biscuits are the main products of these 
bakeries. However bread accounts for the major portion of the 
total production. The products of a bakery are sold either on 
wholesale or retail basis. The turnover of a big establishment 
varies between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000, w^hereas in case of a small 
sized unit it varies from Rs, 700 to Rs, 1.200. The sales are 
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iiiostlv cash loasis. On an average a niediiim sized bakerv 
earns a net income varying between Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 4,000 per 
aiiniiin. The bakeries have almost rontiniions business through¬ 
out the year. 

The establishmcnrs engaged in the making of mattresses and 
pillows are generally found in big towns. Although cotton is the 
most important commercial crop in the district, the use of 
mattres'-X's and pillows is not very common in rural areas as it is 
in the urban areas of the district. In the rural areas where they 
are in use, they either purchase them in big towms or get them 
prepared by the itinerant ferivalas. In a big town mattress and 
pillow making is ca^T-’ed out as a principal means of livelihood 
1}V those who have the desire and capital to make the neccssarv 
investment. The establishments found in this category in the 
district are of medium size. The raw^ materials required arc 
cotton, cloth of different varieties etc. The itinerant artisans 
move from house to house and possess only a carding bov/. Ir; 
his case capTal requirements are very meagre. 

The cost of equipment of a big s'zed establishment varies 
fi'om Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000 whereas investment in a small sized 
c.snildishment amounts to Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,000. The initial 
in\Y‘Stment required for purchasing carding how, wt'ights. tarajii. 
etc., arnounts from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 

Generally most of the establishments are managed by rhe 
f)waters themseltves. Only in a few cases 'workers from outs’dt‘ 
are einjtloyed. Rent and electric charges constitute the maior 
items of expenditure. The amount spent on these items varies 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35 per month. 

The establishments mostly make mattresses, pillows, mzais. 
takhn\ lofh etc. The labour charges where outside labour is 
employed are on piece rate basis. The occupation provides em¬ 
ployment throughout the year, though during rainy season the 
Im! si ness is not so brisk. 

Flour milling provided employment to 2,006 persons winch 
included bakers and beverage workers according to 1961 Census. 

Flour milling is one of the occupations that have sprung up 
recently wdth the advancement of mechanical appliances. The 
grinding wheels have been replaced by flour mills operated either 
on electricity or on some other energy. Flour mills have come 
to be established in almost every village or at least for a group 
of two to three villages. With the advent of flour mills the sight 
of womenfolk in rmnl areas grmding corn on the wheel in the 
early hours of the d'awm and singing oziis in a sweet voice has 
practically dTappeared, 

A survey of seven flour mills was conducted in the district. 

The tools requi^*ed for the flour mills consist of electric motors, 
cili engines, grinders, balances and other minor tools and equip¬ 
ment costing between Rs. 6,OCO and Rs. 8.000. The repairing 
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charges vary betu^ecn Rs. 3')0 and Rs. 500 per annum. The 
capital invested by aluiost ail the flour rndls was more than 
Rs. 5,000 per unit. The worh’ng capital varied between R.s. ]20 
and Rs. v3C(} per month depending upon the work load o\'. each 
unit. In most oi' the cases the occupation was not a lieieditarv 
one. 

Of the seven units surveyed only two employed one worker 
each. The worker Avas paid ahoiir Rs. 60 per month as wages. 
Almost ail the units were loeaicd in rented premTes, paying a 
rent of al^onr Rs. 50 to Rs. 40 per month. Another item of 
expendiru^-'e was electric power on which the expendirm'c varied 
lictweeii Rs. 200 and Rs. 5C0 j;ci- month in case of a big establiisb- 
meiit and Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per month in case of small establish- 
ment depending upmi the vrork load of each unit. The dailv net 
earnings of a unit \aried from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 

Manufacture, of aerated waters is a seasonal occupation. Tr is 
brisk during the summer season. In Yectmal district a survey 
of six units in the category was conducted. 

.\s per 1961 Census 43 persons were engaged in the manuhic- 
ture of beverages. Soda fountains, soda bottles, glasses, soda mak¬ 
ing machines, gas cylinders, icc-hoxes, etc., form the main tools, 
and equipment recjiiired for the occupation. The cost of all the 
tools and eepupmenr was put at about of Rs. 6,000. Many of 
these units now have an ice-cream preparing raach.iiic also. 

The raw material ccniprised milk, sugar, salt, ice, colours, 
essences, prescrv'arives, fresh limes, saw dust, etc. Most of the 
raw mareriah were purchased in local markets. The normal 
expenditure of a big unit on raw materials was about Rs. 100 per 
month which increased to ahoiu Rs. 600 during the brisk season. 

The big units provided emplcyment to a])Out vsix persons, whde 
medium and small units provided employment to al)Out three 
and one person, respectively. In all the units they were |)nid 
about Rs. 50 per month. The number of salaried employees 
increased during the brisk season. 

The gross daily income of a big unit exceeded Rs. 50 duriiie,- 
the season which slackened during the off season. The small 
Lin ts were generally closed during the slack season and worked 
seasonally. Many of the proprietors worked the units as a sulisi- 
dia'y Gccupation,' 

Most of the establishments were located in rented premises, the 
rent varying between Rs. 25 and Rs, 35. Those units situated in 
the busy localities, such as, near the bus stand or bazar had n 
large number of clientele. Many of these units supplied these 
products to hotels and restaurants which placed orders with 
them. 

Thus occupation including all types of cleaning, dyeing, bleach¬ 
ing and dry cleaning provided employment ito 1.521 persons as 
per 1961 Census. The occupation has changed with the passage 
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of time. The laundering services in the past were rendered by CHAPTERS, 
dhobis who used to collect clothes, wash and iron them and Misi^ilaneous 
deliver the clothes back to their customers. Nowadays, new Occupations, 
shops have been opened bv the persons in the business. Laundries Launbries. 
arc seen in almost all the towns. The customers themselves go 
to ithc shop, give the clothes for washing or ironing as the case 
may be, and collect the same on a specified date. Ccllecting the 
clothes from the customers as also delivering them, is also not 
infrequent. The dhobis, a sub-caste of the Hindus, w^ere in former 
times halutcdars i.e, village servants and accepted grains towards 
payments for the services rendered by them. However the 
system is now not in vogue as in the past. In the case of dhobis 
all the members of a family are found wwking. Generally the 
work of collecting the clothes is done by the male members of 
the family, while washing of clothes is done by the women and 
drying of clothes is entrusted to the children. Ironing and 
delivery of clothes is also done by the male members. Generally 
a dhobi is paid per hundred clothes washed and ironed. Laun¬ 
dries arc mostly seen in the urban areas. In case of laundries the 
customers themselves go to deliver and collect clothes. Some of 
these laundries also undertake dry cleaning, darning, etc. A few 
of them only undertake ironing of clothes. In the case of a big 
unit in the district, situated at the district headquarters, the 
capital investment was found to be about Rs. 5,000. It was 
mainly locked up in dry cleaning machine, irons, cup-boards for 
keeping clothes, table for ironing and the business counter. It 
provided employment to five persons who were from the family 
of the owner. The main items of expenditure for this unit tvere 
rent which accounted for about Rs. 60 per month and electricity 
charges which came to about Rs. 20 per month. The net monthly 
earnings of a unit were between Rs. 350 and Rs. 500. 

In the case of medium units the capital investment was placed 
at beitw^een Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,000. The same amounted to between 
Rs. 400 and Rs. 650 in case of small units. A medium sized unit 
provided employment to about four persons, 'while two tvere 
found to he engaged in small imhs. No salaried persons were 
employed by any unit. 

The net income of a medium unit was placed at about Rs. 250 
and that of a small unit at about Rs. 175 per month. 

The most frequent sight in a busy locality like the bus- stand, Pan Bidi 
the railway station, the bazar, the cinema houses, etc., is that of 
a pan shop surrounded by a group of customers. 

Pan and bidi shops were fairly distributed in the town and were 
also established in villages. Generally every shop has pel'shed 
brass bowls for churta and hath and brass plate where betel leaves 
are arranged. 

The pan-bidi shops are of two types. The first category com¬ 
prises shoos that sell orepared i>an-pattis, bidis, c^*garettes, match¬ 
boxes and some articles of daily use, such as, soap, agarbatti, 

A-n97—32-A. 
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CHAPTERS, tooth paste, tooth powder, post cai-ds and postal envelopes. 
Miscellaneous besides a few petty medicmes like, aspro, anacin, etc. The 
Occupations. Other type of shops are those that sell only loose betel-l'eaves. 
Pan Bidi betel-nuts and other ingradients of pan . I^iesides other articles 
Shops. mentioned above. 

In the case of a big unit, the amount invested in fixed capital 
was about Rs. 2,000. It is mostly locked-up in decorative 
mirrors, nut crackers, containers for various articles, pots for 
clmna and kath, a bucket to store water for cleaning betel-leaves, 
etc. A big shop frequently maintained a radio-set and had tube- 
light fixtures. In case of medium and small units decorative 
mirrors, radio-sets, etc., were rarely found. 

The main accessories consist of betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tobacco 
leaves and powder, Jime, catechu, cloves, cardamoms, copra (dried 
cocoanut), sweet fennel, different varieties of ^arda, and other 
ingradients of the pan including items of masala to make the 
pan either sweet or astringent to suit the taste of the consumer. 

These shops whether big oT small self various kinds of pan 
pattisj such as, plain f.e. with catechu, lime and betel-nut with 
tobacco and those containmg other masala which is generally 
s^^eetened. 

The daily turnover of these shops depended upon their location 
' and ranged between Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 in case of small units and 
Rs. 30 in case of big units. The medium units earned a daily 
income of about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 

Other The occupations described above, however, do not exhaust the 

^ccup^iS^s^ entire field. Besides these, there are still a few more occupa¬ 
tions which provide employment to a considerable number of 
persons but are quite small to be dealt with separately. A men¬ 
tion may be made of some of them, such as, fruit-vendors, 
sellers of vegetables, flowers, milk and meat, sweetmeat-makers, 
photo-frame-makers, astrologers, newspaper sellers, goldsmiths, 
carpenters and parchers. 
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CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Tins CHAPTER IS DrvHDED imo TWO SECTIONS, viz.y Standard of CHAPTER 9. 
Living and Economic Prospects. The section on Standard of Economic 
Living analyses the family budgets of different families belong- Trends, 
ing to various income groups in urban and rural areas of the dis- Introduction. 
trict bringing out the distinction between rural and urban 
characteristics wherever they do exist. The section on economic 
prospects endeavours to depict the economic trends and develop¬ 
ment potentialities of the district in the various sectors of its 
economy. 

Section I— Standard of Living 


At the outset it is very necessary to make a clear distinction 
between the term standard of living and standard of life which 
are many a time mistaken to be synonymous terms. The former 
connotes the necessaries, the comforts and the luxuries to the 
consumption of which an individual or a family is accustomed, 
i,e,j it indicates the present way of living of an individual or a 
family. As against this the term standard of life represents an 
ideal towards the achievement of which all efforts of an indi¬ 
vidual or a family are directed. The concept of standard of life 
is dynamic and changes from time to time with a change in the 
outlook of an individual or a family or with the progress made 
in the field of scientific research. The ideal for the distant future 
may become a fact in the near future resulting in the creation of 
new concepts for both the standard of living and the standard 
of life. 


Standard of 
Living. 

General. 


The comparison between the standard enjoyed by the people 
in the past and the one enjoyed at present gives us an opportunity 
to judge whether people are better oiEE or ivorse off today than 
what they were in the past. A detailed analysis of income, 
patterns of expenditure, price level, etc., over a period of past 
few years with the selection of a few particular normal years 
reflects a trend in the standard over a decade or so. However, 
such an analysis is not possible in view of the paucity of statis¬ 
tical data required for such a purpose. 

The other method to judge whether the material conditions of 
the people in the district have improved or deteriorated, is to 
measure the economic prosperity of the district in monetary 
terms in relation to the fluctuations in the price level. Such an 
analysis would he purely of a general nature. The rise or fall in 
the district income with steady price levels would reflect the rise 
or fall in the standard of living in the district assuming even 
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distribution of income and a fairly steady rate of employment 
during the period under study. The district income will have to 
be computed in the same manner as the provincial or the 
national income. The statistics required to compute income of 
a small unit like a district would be more difficult to get than 
those required to compute the provincial or the national income. 
Flence, no attempt is made to study the relative standard of 
living of the people in the district on the , above methods called 
the census of production and census of income method. 

The following description of the patterns of income and 
expenditure in Yeotmal district is based upon a sample survey 
conducted in the district in 1966-67. Though the actual observa¬ 
tions corroborate the conclus'ons regarding the standard of liviiio- 
cl the people m the district in a particular year depicted in this 
the district, the families were grouped as imder: — 

Tlie following method was adopted for the survey. The 
survey was conducted with household as a unit of sampling in 
certain areas typically, representative of urban and rural chara¬ 
cteristics. Based on the average annual income of a family of 
four units, giving due weightage to the economic conditions^ in 
tlie district, the families were grouped as under: — 

Group T—Families with an annual income of Rs. 4,200 
and over. 

Group II—Families with an annual income of between 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. 

Group III— Families with an annual income of below 
Rs. 1,800. 

However, this grouping has not been based upon the actual 
income of a family but has been based upon the income com¬ 
puted for a family with four units. The income was computed 
in the following manner. In case of a family with four adults 
and four minors making a total of six units and annual income 
of Rs, 4,800, the computed income for a four unit family comes 
to Rs. 3,200 and the family has been included in the second 
group on the basis of computed income rather than . in the first 
group on the basis of actual income. 

The income of a family was taken to represent earnings from 
all sources. Savings and indebtedness of a family were ascertain¬ 
ed. The expenditure was grouped under the two heads, viz., 
monthly and annual. Under monthly expenditure was consi¬ 
dered the expenditure incurred by a family on grocery, rent, 
lighting, domestic services, entertainment, education, etc. The 
annual expenditure corisisted of the expenditure incurred on 
clothing, ornaments, charity, medical I'eliel travelling and social 
obligations, etc. , . ’ . . 

In Yeotmal district the survey tvas conducted at Bham, Kalam. 
Mahagaon, Ramgaom Rameshwar and Yeotmal, besides a few 
othe'r villages- 
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h iS iicccbsary to clarify here that two classes of families, the CHAPTER 9. 

extremely ncii and the extremely poor, have not been considered-; 

while analysing the iamily budgets. Ihe extremely rich families 

have been dropped in view of me fact that their inclusion in the ^s j’\nd 4 rd or 

analysis would unnecessarily mtiatc the averages arrived at. The ” Living. 

extremely poor families have been excluded as their inclusion 

would deflate the averages. 

The families in this group with an average annual income of Group i. 

Rs, 4,200 and over were generally considered w^eli-to-do. These 
families generally maintained a high living standard with decent 
and sufficient accommodation, wcli-stitched dresses of a fine 
\'ariety of cloth, with a high literacy percentage and polished 
manners. These families could afford comforts like, ceding fans, 
radio-sets, motor-cycles and cars, gas-stoves, geysers, etc. 

The family was composed of four adults and two minors 
making a total 'of five units. Most of the families had two 
earning members. Almost 75 per cent of tiie families owned 
landed and other property. The average annual income from 
all sources of a family in this group was placed at about Rs. 6,000. 

The average savings of a family in cash, were placed at about 
Rs. 5,000, and in other forms, such as, insurance, provident fund, 
etc., at Rs. 3,000. Few faindies were in debt, and the debts were 
mostly contracted for productive purposes, such as, improvement 
to agriculture, running of a business, etc. 

The average monthly expenditure of a family on food items 
came to Rs. 150 comprising cereals and pulses, Rs. 65 ; oils and 
ghee, Rs. 25 ; vegetables, mutton and eggs, Rs. 20 and milk, 

Rs. 40. The other monthly expend.ttire of Rs. 130 was distribut¬ 
ed on lighting, Rs. 10 ; domestic services, Rs. 50; education, 

Rs. 10 ; entertainment, Rs. 25, and house-rent and such other 
expenditure incurred on maintaining house and paying taxes, 

Rs. 35. Domestic servants were employed by many families and 
were paid on an average Rs. 50 per month besides meals, tea and 
staying facilities in a few^ cases. Many a time, more than one 
domestic servant was employed in a family. Most of the 
domestic servants were employed as full-time servants and not 
for specific jobs. In case of entertainment, these families, as 
they could afford, were found spending considerably. Their 
choice was mostly for fiJ-m shows and dramas and for classical 
and light music in a few cases. Milk was a common item of 
their diet and milk products were also consumed. 

The average annual expenditure on clothing of a family was 
Rs. 600 and is not surprising in view of their high taste |or 
clothing and excellent stitching. . Use of teryiene and terycoT 
fabrics was not uncommon at least with urbanites. 

Generally people in tlris group were religious-minded and their 
expenditure oh this item per annum was • put at about Rs. 276. 

They were health conscious also, and s{X‘nt annually about Rs. 144 
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Gil medical account. The expenditure of a family on rravelling 
and miscellaneous items was also high and came to about Rs. 840 
per annum. 

The household equipment of a family in this group consisted 
of stainless steel, brass and copper utensils. The use of silver 
utensils was also frequent. Their bedding generally comprised 
thick cushioned beds, fine chaddars, woollen blankets, etc. In 
many families a special set was maintained for the guests. They 
possessed gold ornaments but many a time they were held more 
for the intrinsic value of gold rather than their artistic worth. 
They had pairs for ceremonial wear. The furniture used by 
them was also of a costly variety, such as sofa-sets, huge cup¬ 
boards, wardrobes, etc. Many families had fine crockery. A 
radio set and a bicycle was a common sight though a few owned 
motor-cycles and motor cars. 

The percentage of literacy in the families in this group was 
very h^gh as even those in rural areas could afford to educate 
their children by sending them to some outside educational 
centres. 

The total monthly expenditure of a family in this group on 
food items was about 34' per cent of the total expenditure and 
30 per cent of the income. 

This group comprised families with an annual income ut 
between Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. The accommodation of the 
urbanites in the families was generally decent though small. The 
tenements were mostly kept clean and neat. Many of the families 
had a radio-set and a fan. Their premises were generally weil- 
ventilated. The people in this group used quality cloth for their 
clothes which generally were stitched to their liking. How'-ever, 
they did not have many pairs of dresses inclusive of ceremonial 
wear. The percentage of literacy among them was veiy high. 

A family in the group was composed of 3 adults and 2 minors 
making a total of 4 units. Almost every family had one earning 
member though 20 per cent of the families had more than one 
earning member. Many of them owned landed property, houses 
and some other property. The average annual income of a family 
from all sources came to Rs. 3,000. 

The average expenditure of a family on food items per month 
came to about Rs. 110 comprising cereals jmd pulses, Rs. 55 ; 
ghee and oils, Rs. 20; vegetables, mutton and eggs, Rs. 15 and 
milk Rs. 20. Of the remaining monthly expenditure, about Rs. 4 
were spent on lighting, Rs. 25 on domestic services, Rs. 10 each on 
education and. entertainment and Rs. 15 on rent, and house taxes 
and repairs. 

The family spent annually about. Rs. 360 on clothing, Rs. 96 
on religious and charitable items, Rs. 168 on medical relief and 
Rs‘. 240 on travelling and other miscellaneous items. 
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Their household equipment consisted of brass and copper uten¬ 
sils. However the use of stainless steel was also common. Only 
a few possessed silver articles. However the silver articles were 
not of daily use but were used occasionally on ceremonial days 
and consisted of such items as, attardani, gulabdani, etc. Their 
bedding generally comprised beds, chaddar, pillows, etc., and the 
number of beddings was jusit enough to meet the requirements 
of the family. Generally they had a few items of good crockery. 
Many had radio-sets, fans and bicycles. The family possessed 
gold ornaments made on some auspicious occasion like, marriage 
and thread ceremony. They had very few sets of costly apparel, 
such as, shalus and paitlumis. As has been mentioned earlier, the 
level of literacy as also of education was very high in this group. 
The families in this group, particularly in urban areas, were 
health conscious and availed themselves of medical facilities. 
They also spent considerably on religious and charitable items, 
and most of their travelling was due to attending fairs and festi¬ 
vals and for the fulfilment of social obligations. 

The average expenditure on food items of a family inuthis 
group represented about 45 per cent of both their income as also 
of their expenditure. 

The families with an cumual income of below Rs. 1,800 per 
annum on an average were included in this group. The people 
belonging to this group in rural areas stayed in huts constructed 
on the outskirts of villages and in one room tenements in urban 
areas. They had no furniture except a khaL 

The family in this group was composed of four adults and 
four minors making a total of six units. Almost every family 
had two earners. The average occupational income of a family 
was placed at Rs. 1,200 per annum which was supplemented by a 
small income from agriculture in respect of only four families 
out of 22, i.e. in respect of only 16 per cent of the families survey¬ 
ed. No family reported any savings. Almost all. the families 
were in debt. 

The family on an average spent Rs. 80 on food comprising 
cereals and pulses, Rs. 50 and Rs. 10 each on oils, vegetables, 
mutton and milk. They did not consume milk as they could 
not afford it and their purchase of milk was restricted to the bare 
requirements of tea or butter-milk. Of the remaining monthly 
expenditure, Rs. 4 w^ere spent on lighting, Re. 1 tow^ards education 
of their children, Rs. 2 towards entertainment and Rs. 5 towards 
rent and repairs to their huts. 

The household equipment of families in this group mostly 
consisted of earthen pots and aluminium utensils. Only in a few 
cases, either brass or copper utensils were used.for storing water. 
They had no furniture, Their bedding was very scanty and 
mostly comprised godhadi and mats. The percentage of literacy 
in this group was low because their main emphasis was to lea’rn 
quickly to earn quickly rather than to achieve any educational 
distinction. 
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The average monthly expenditure on food items of the families 
in this group was 7U per cent of its total expenditure and 80 per 
cent oi Its income. 


Standard of 
Living. 


Comparison 
between 
different income 
groups. 


The accommodation where the families in the first group stayed 
was decent and airy. Their quarters were quite spacious. In case 
or the second group, the only difference was tJtiat their accom¬ 
modation was smaller in size than that m the first gtoup but 
GtJderw.se it was the same as in the first group. In regard to the 
families m the third group, the tenements w^ere not well ventilat¬ 
ed and lacked elegance altogether. They were mainly located in 
the congested areas in towns and on the outskirts ot villages. 


About the houses, the Yeolmal District Census Handbook^ 1961 
has to say the following : — 

**64.1 per cent of all the houses are used as dwellings, 23.7 
per cent as cattle-sheds, etc., 5.9 per cent were vacant at the 
time or the Census and the remaining are used as shops, work¬ 
shops or factories, schools, etc. 

“ The density of residential houses per square mile in the 
district has increased along with the density of population per 
squam mile from 38.7 per cent in 1951 to 44.9 per cent in 1961. 
Ihe number of persons per residential house has also slightly 
increased from 4.62 in 1951 to 4.69 in 1961. 

“ Classified by owned and rented categories 83 per cent of the 
dwellings in the district are owned and only 17 per cent are 
rented. The proportion of owned in the rural areas is shghtly 
higher (88 per cent) and very much lower (48 per cent), in 
the urban areas. Even this low proportion ot 48 per cent for 
the urban areas in the district is somew^hat higher than the 
average of 30 jper cent for all urban areas of Maharashtra. 

“ Out of the various materials used for walls, mud appears 
to be predominant in the district with a proportion 48.0 per 
cent. The proportions in the talukas of Yeotmal and Kelapur 
are much low^er and the difference is made up by grass, leaves, 
reeds or bamboos. Burnt bricks are used next to mud ana 
grass, leaves, etc., as 6.3 per cent of the occupied dwellings are 
found to be of walls of this type. They are, however, more 
common in the urban (31.9 per cent) than in rural areas 
(2.8 per cent). Stone is not used much in the distria as only 
3.1 per cent of the dw^ellings have stone w^alls. 

Out of the material of roof, corrugated iron and zinc sheets 
(C. I. sheets) are predominant in the district with a proportion 
of 39.0 per cent. C. I. sheets are, however, more common in 
urban areas. Their proportion in the urban areas is 52.2 per 
cent against 37.1 per cent in rural areas. In the rural areas 
along with the C. I. sheets, roofs of grass, leaves, reeds, etc., 
are also common and have a proportion of 36.3 per cent. C. I. 
sheet roofs are very common in the western part comprising 
Darwha and Piisad talukas. The roofs of grass, leaves, reeds. 
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ihaich, cic., art: found mostiy In the rural areas of Yeotmal 
and Keiapur taliikas. The rainfall; increases towards the eastern 
part oi tne district and the roofs in Wani taluka are, therefore, 
sloping and are of tiles, slate, shingle, etc. Their proportions in 
botn rural (26.2 per cent) and urban (29.2 per cent) areas are 
very close. 

Classified by the number of rooms occupied, 65.3 per cent of 
households are occupying one-room dwellings and 23:1 per cent 
are occupying two-room dwellings. Households occupying 
larger number of rooms are more in urban areas than in rural 
areas. Average number of persons per room is 3.06 for total, 
3.15 for rural and 2.57 for urban areas.’’ 

As regards clothing, the quality of clothing used by the first 
as also by the second group was almost the same. The position 
was different as far as the number of pairs of dress was concern¬ 
ed. However, the families in the third group mostly used clothes 
made from coarse cloth. 

As regards food habits also a marked difference was noticed in 
respect of the first and the third group. The use of ghee and 
other milk products was confined to the first and to a certain 
extent to the second group. It was a luxury for the families in 
the third group. The use of more vegetables, eggs, mutton and 
other fresh food was on a larger scale in respect of the first group. 

The percentage of literacy was very high in respect of the first 
and the second group while it was very low in 'respect of the 
third group. 

The following; table gives the percentage proportions of literacy 
out of the totaii population for males and females for total, rural 
and urban areas of the district separately. 
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In keeping with the Engels law of family expenditure, which CHAPTER 9, 

states that the percentage expenditure on food items decreases-- 

with every increase in the income, the expenditure of a family in 

the first eroup on food items was 30 per cent of its income and ^ 

^ h V j j: 1 • Standard OF 

j 4 per cent ot its expenditiire as against 4^ per cent of both in Living. 

respect of the second group and 8o per cent of its income and Comparison 

70 per cent of its expenditure in respect of the third group. The between 

percentage expenditure on food items in relation to their income 

as also the exj)enditure clearly indicates a surplus budget of the 

families in the first group, a balanced budget of the families in 

the second group and an unbalanced budget of the families in 

the third group. 

Section II— Economic Prospects 


The preceding chapters in this Volume described the structural 
and operational aspects of the various sectors of the district 
economy, such as, agriculture, industries, finance, trade and 
commerce, and communications. It is proposed in this chapter 
to furnish the trends in the economic lire of the district visible 
during the past feiv decades. The ti'ends analysed here pertain 
To the agrarian economy, irrigation facilities, industrialization, 
agricultural marketing, co-operative movement, prices and wages 
ot agricultural labour in the district. It may be pointed out that 
though the district economy broadly reflected the trends visible 
in the national economy, there were some salient features parti¬ 
cular to the district which need a separate analysis. At the out¬ 
set it can be said that the district economy achieved a fair degree 
of progress. The process of growth gathered momentum since 
the launching of five-year plans in 1951. However, in the 
absence of reliable input-output data, it is not possible to measure 
the rate of economic growth. The following is therefore a rela¬ 
tive description of the salient changes that the district economy 
has undergone over a period of time. 

Yeotmal is a predominantly agricultural district since the 
remote past. Economic progress has always meant some pro¬ 
gress in the agricultural sector. In fact economic progress was 
never perceptible enough to be measured in terms of economic 
variables even up to the dawn of Independence. The district 
economy is characterised by an imbalance between agriculture 
and industries in so far as the bulk of the working population, 
about 85 per cent, is engaged in agriculture, while organised 
industries account for a very small percentage of the total 
workers. The percentage of agricultural population is as high 
as 90 in the rural areas which are practically devoid of any 
mechanised industries. 


Economic 

Prospects- 


Agrarian 

Economy. 


Paradoxically, however, this predominantly agricultural dis¬ 
trict was much less efficient in agriculture than the neighbouring 
districts of Amravati and Akola. This could be attributed to 
the fact that the soil in this district' was not very fertile and that 
the aids to progressive agriculture we're virtually non-existent. 
The situation has however changed perceptibly during the last 
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few years of economic planning. The agrarian economy has 
assumed a very progressive character due to the bold and imagi¬ 
native policy of agrarian reforms followed by the Government of 
Maharashtra under the guidance of Shri V. P. Naik, the Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra State, who hails from this district. 

The sectorial trends based on certain indicators of develop¬ 
ment will substantiate the above observation. IJuring 1961-62, 
the district ranked fourth in Vidarbha and seventh in the State 
as far as the percentage of area sown more than once to net area 
sown was concerned. Ph-s percentage was 0.72 in 1960-61, 0.79 
in 1961-62; 0.84 in 1962-63 and 0.90 in 1964-65 for the district. 
Kelapur and Wani tahsils had always a higher percentage than 
that for the district.'^ 

The pattern of land utilization which throws an important, 
light on the structural aspects of the agrarian economy of the 
district show^ed a very favourable trend over the period between 
1961 and 1965. It is noteworthy that the culturable waste land 
declined from 32.975 hectares in 1961-62 to 30,274 hectares in 

1964- 65 ; sim laiiy the current fallows and other fallow' lands 
together decreased from 86,387 hectares in 1961-62 to 70,892 
hectares in 1964-65. Obviously these lands have been put lo 
cultivation. It is also indicative of the fact that more and .more 
lands can be brought under extensive cultivation in the future. 
This aspect is extremely important in the context of increasing 
agricultural production. It is also remarkable that the net area 
sown in the district increased from 7,47,797 hectares in 1961-62 
to 7,72,750 hectares in 1964-65 ; likewise the area sown more than 
once registered an increase from 5,908 hectares in 1961-62 to 
6,965 hectares in 1964'-65**. 

The trend in the pattern of crops has been uneven over the 
period from 1957-58 to 1965 66'*‘**. The area under rice increased 
throughout the period, 23,638 acres in 1957-58; 24,223 acres 
in 1959-60; 27,213 acres in 1961-62; 28,337 acres in 1963-64 and 
29,773 acres in 1965-66. The acreage under jowar showed a 
decrease: 6,60,852 in 1957-58; 6,31,918 in 1959-60; 6,32,883 in 
1961-62, 6,44,050 in 1963-64 and 5,72,606 in 1965-66. Similarly 
the acreage under wheat show^ed a declining trend from 1961-62; 
46,154 in 1957-58; 70,096 in 1959-60; 58,770 in 1961-62; 52,788 
in 1963-64 ; and 35,675 in 1965-66. The probable reason for the 
decline in area under jowar and wheat might be the comparative 
unprofitability of these crops. During the same period the area 
under cotton registered a definite increase, as given below- 
6,96,698 acres in 1957-58; 6,97,152 acres in 1959-60 ;'^7,62,077 acres 
in 1961-62 ; 8,09,228 acres in 1963-64 and 8,14,925 in 1965-66. 

Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical Abstract, Yeatmal DisiricU 
! 9:65-66. . , 

f^Eocio-Ecofiomic Review and District. Statistical Abstract, Yeotmal District, 

1965- 66. - • . ■ 

• Based'on the statistics collected from the Statistician, Agriculture Department, 
Mal’iarashtra State, Toon li. - 
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The increase in cotton cultivation might be clue to its higher 
profitability as compared to jowar ancl wheat. 

The trend of the outturii of cereal crops was uneven during the 
same period. The total outturn of cereals was 1,48,842 tons in 
1957-58 ; 69,897 tons in 1959-60; 84,636 tons in 1961-62 and 
1,23,227 toils in 1963-64. The total outturn cf cotton in the dis¬ 
trict was 34,807 bales in 1959-60 : 1,87,525 bales in 1961-62 and 
3,97,555 bales in 1963-64. 

During 1960-61 agricultural production was quite satisfactory" 
in respect of most of the crops in the district. Though the 
relevant statistics are not available it is known that agricultural 
productivity has assumed great dimensions since 1965-66. 
The progressive policies of the State Government arc instru¬ 
mental in re-orientation of the farmer’s outlook towards farming 
practices. The cultivators are imbued with a new spirit for 
adopting improved practices. The hybrid seed programme which 
has developed into a momentous hybrid movement has brought 
about excellent results. The hybrid jowar and bajra crops which 
are nearly three times productive as compared to the ordinary 
seed crops have gained good ground in the district as elsetvherc 
in Vidarbha and Khandesh region. The producticn potentiality 
has inultipred to a very great extent. Government encourage¬ 
ment for the cultivation of H- 4 , L j 14 J, looy and AK 35 varieties of 
cotton paid good dividends, to the agriculturists. The improved 
varieties of wheat sir tabic for even adverse climatic conditions 
have become very much popular in the district*. 

In the nature of things the hybrid movement coupled with 
other agricultural inputs will make headway towards agricul¬ 
tural prosperity. It is also certain that the growing demand for 
increased supply of foodgrains will recede into the background 
with the growth of this prosperity. This will also help to raise 
the standard of living of the rural masses. 

Food crops occupied 53 per cent of the gross cropped .area in 
1961-62 which declined by one per cent in 1964-65. This denotes 
a general tendency on the part of culth^ators to bring more land 
under cash cit)ps like cotton. During 1964-65 jowar crop 
accounted for 40 per cent of the gross cropped area, cotton 43 
per cent, fur six per cent and oil-sceds four per cent. 

The present pattern of crops is influenced by the deiDeiidence 
of cultivation on rainfall which is defie’ent and unevenly distri¬ 
buted. Wells arc the main source of irrigation accounting for 
about 95 per cent of the total; irrigated area. There are about 
10,000 wells in the district. 

...Tn the, nature pf things, well .irrigation, encourages; cukivation 
cf high valueTcropvS. such as>-.suparcane, fruits,-and wheat, . The 
unit cost of well irrigation is higher than that of canal i'rxigatKHi. 
Hence the emphasis on high value crops like., fruits, - sugarcane 
and wheat. Fruit crops have gained some ground in'Pusad and 

* There are seed rau-tipliralien and prodnetion fa-ms at Belkhed, Wamd/Darwha, 
Sonwadhona, Nandura, Kalanib, Karegaon, Ghatani'i.Pandharkawda and 
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Kelapur tahsils. There is also a marked tendency towards ciilti* 
ration of hybrid vareties. The hybrid jowar crop has become 
c|uire popular, 

Yeotmal is not favourably situated as regards irrigation facili¬ 
ties. In the past, ^vells were the only source of iiTigatioii. The 
Ycormal District Gazetteer published in 1908 mentions: “The 
area of irrigated land varies from year to year, but is always very 
little. The^average of the last five years is just over 10,000 acres, 
of which more than 8,000 acres are in Darwha talukaExcept 
for a channel from a rank irrigating about 500 acres the entire 
irrigation was through wells. 

The pace of irrigation facilities has increased since the dawa 
of Independence. A number of mmor irrigation works and 
medium irrigation projects were taken up during the five-year 
plans. During the first plan the Kayar Dam Project, a small 
irrigation project, was completed. In 1966, there were about 59 
irrigation works, minor and medium, which were either com¬ 
pleted or under construction. These works provided irrigation 
to about 21.582 acres of land during the year. 

The important irrigation projects at present are given beIow'’^\ 
The irrigation potential** of each is given in brackets. Durug 
tank (2,532 acres): Dahegaon Bandhara (2,555 acres) : Muchi 
tank (1.300 acres) : Pophali tank /fL500 acres) ; Taroda tank 
(2,000 acres'^ and Nignoor tank (3,923 aOres). The Pus river 
medium irrigation proiect known as Vasant Sagar Project and the 
Khuni river project known as Saikheda Project are however the 
most promising irrigation schemes. Both the projects contribute 
to the agricultural prosperity of the district. 

The device of "Vasant Bandharas", the novel idea of the 
Chief Minister, Shri V. P. Naik, has p^'oved a boon to agricul¬ 
ture. These bandharas, small though they are. provide irriga¬ 
tion facilities for double cropping and gardening which have 
become popular in the district. 

The total irrigated area*** in the district was 4.40 per cent in 
1960-61 and 1961-62 and increased to 0.49 per cent in 1962-63 and 
1963-64, and to 0.54 per cent in 1964-65. Of the total irrigated 
area in the district 81.45 i^er cent was under food crops, while 
18.55 per cent under non-food crops. This might be due to the 
classification of fruits and vegetables under food crops. The 
irrigated area under food crops has, however, shown a tendency 
to decrease whereas more and more area tinder non-food crops is 
being brought under irrigation. 

The Pus river project which was completed in June 1971 will 
irrigate about 18,998 hectares, wh^Ie the Khuni river project 
which was completed in June 1968 will irrigate about 4,860 hecta¬ 
res of land. 

* For details refer Chapter 4. 

## The a^-ea actually trrffpated is less than the area commanded. 

Socto-Economic Review, 1965-66. 
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Under the Malgazari system the ownership of land vested in CHAPTER 9. 
a few hands while the rest of the people were tenants at will. : 

The tenants were uncertain about their rights, and had • no Trends, 

incentive to carry out improvements in land. This stood as a Economic 

great impediment in the way of agricultural development’ This Prospects. 

state of affairs has been improved to a very great extent by the Land.Reforms, 

land reforms' under the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code 
and the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Ciitch) Act. With the implementation of this Icgisla- . 
tion, the tenant cultivator has been assured of the security of 
tenure. This, in turn, has given him an incentive to adopt 
intensive methods of cultivation in his lands. This has result¬ 
ed into increasing production during the last few years. 

The legislation prescribing a ceiling on land holding up to n 
maximum of 84 acres in respect of dry lands could be regarded 
as a very progressive measure. Lands in excess of the ceiling- 
have been taken away by the. Government, and granted to 
collective farming societies of landless labourers. The excessive 
land holding by a few landlords led to uneconomic agriculture. 

The distribution, of those lands to landless labourers will help 
increase agricultural production in the future. 


Forests occupy about 22 per cent* of the total geographical area 
in the district. The area iindc'* forests in Yeotmal district is, 
however, much less than the proportion {viz., 33 per cent) of 
forests as prescribed by the National Forest Convention. The 
area** under forests has shown a declining trend. 

Timber is the most important forest produce which accounts 
for about 56 per cent of the total. The teak from certain areas 
in the district is of good quality. But the major part of it fetches 
rather poor value. The other forest produce comprises firewood, 
grass, barks, resins, gum, etc. The total value of forest produce 
in 1965-66 was reported at Rs. 47 lakhs against Rs. 41 lakhs in 
1961-62. The value of forest produce per hectare was worked 
our at Rs. 12. , . 


Forest 

Resources 


Waiii tahsil contains a coal field in which it has been estimated ^hnerais. 
that more than 2.100 million tons of coal are available, some 
hundreds of millions of tons being above the 500 feet level. 

Di rect evidence of the occurrence of coal has been ohtahied along 
lines of ten and thirteen miles***. The coal is easily accessible 
and is good, though not of first class quality. WanI tahsT also 
contains iron-ore at Yenuk, about 14 miles south east of Wani : 
slate in the Patan-Bori area towards the south of the boundary 
between Wani and Kelapur tahsils; clays, ochres, soapstone and 
silicious sand in Wani area ; and limestone both in the nprth and 

* Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical Abstract, Yeotmal District, 

1965 - 66 . 

** It decreased by 5,862 hectares between 1961-62 and T965-66. - 
*** Centra!Provmces District Gazetteers, YeotmaL Yol, Ay \90Sfp. 147 . 
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. along: the Peneanga river in the south. All these are of ^ood 

O o o o 

quality*. 

The coal-fields at Wani and Rajura yielding non-coking coal 
are very important economically. Construction of the railway 
line in this area has facilitated the economical exploitation of the 
valuable coal deposits. The Directora^'e of Geology and Mining, 
Nagpur, conducted an intensive survey of the limestone deposits 
near Rajur wh’ch conform to the requirements of the cement 
industry. This investigation shows that limestone extends over 
a stretch of about six miles along the strike, and passes through 
several villages viz,, Kalmana, Nagola. Akapur, Sonapur, Lakh- 
pur and Wanjri. The deposits occupy a v^idth of about a mile. 
Outcrops of limestone are seen at many places and a number of 
quarries are in active operation. A number of samples wh'ch 
^vere collected from various quarry faces in outcrops have shown 
that sdica and magnesia do not exceed four per cent and two 
per cent, respectively. The necessary analytical tes^s w^ere under¬ 
taken, and it tvas found that the limestone accords to the require¬ 
ments of a cement factory. Accordingly a licence, under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, for a cement 
factory with, an installed capacity of 2.4 lakh tons per annum 
was granted, 

Yeotmal is an underdeveloped district from the point of view 
of industrial development. The reasons for it are not far to seek. 
Firstly, there is a total absence of manufacturing industry l)ased 
on modern technology. Secondly, the processing factories also 
called agro-industries, are virtually stagnant over the last more 
than quarter of a century. A multiplicity of factors have contri¬ 
buted tow^ards this state of underdevelopment. Firstly, there has 
been paucity of capital. Secondly, availability of entrepreneur- 
ship of the right type has been the greatest stumbling-block in 
the process of industrial growth. Thirdly, mineral resources are 
limbed only to coal and limestone. The non-coking coal is un¬ 
suitable for the iron and steel industry. Fourthly, lack of infra¬ 
structure facilities in the past did not encourage industrial 
growth. The district does not enjoy the necessary conveyance 
of through 'railway transport. The availability of electric power 
is of recent origin. 

Cotton ginning is by far the largest industry since the begin¬ 
ning of mechanised industries in the district. In 1908 there were 
40 ginning and pressing factories running on the steam engine, 
of w’-.hich 32 were gmning factories and 8 were cotton presses. 
These factories had a capital investment of more than 
Rs. 20,(K),000, and employed about 3,500 workers**. However, 
after a period of about 56 years, i.e. in 1964, the number of 
cotton ginning and baling factories was more or less the same 
providing employment to about 4,159 persons on an average per 

^ CentralProz^inces District Gasetteers^ yeotwahyo\, Af 
Ihid 
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day. This shows that there is virtually no progress in the growth 
of this industry since 1908. It is a paradox that this industry 
which is based on the principal agro-raw^ material, cotton 

has not made any progress over such a long span of time. 
Recently, however, a co-operative cotton spinning and weaving 
mill has been established at Wani in the distiict. This is a 
significant achievement for the district. 

Another categoiy of industries worth mentioning is that of 
saw milling which thrives mainly because of the availability of 
timber from the forests. There are nine saw mills in the district. 
Besides, there are four oil mills, three dal mills, three bidi fac¬ 
tories and fourteen factories mainly concerned with pottery, 
cement, coal and other non-metailic mineral products. 

The fallowing table furnishes the statistics of industries as per 
the Annual Survey of Tndustries in the district in 1961. 
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It becomes evident from the forgoing table hat cotton 
ginning and pressing factories which are enumerated under 
manufacture of textiles not elsewhere classified are by far the 
most impoitant group of industries. They account for 58.23 
per cent of the number of registered factories, 42.28 per cent of 
the total productive capital, 66.86 per cent of industrial employ¬ 
ment, 46.36 per cent of gross output and 32.21 per cent of the 
value added on manufacture. However it will be seen that this 
industry accounts for a smaller proportion of value added as well 
as that of productive capital invested. This might be because 
this is only a processing industry which adds lovrer value to the 
final product. 

The statistics of employment in factories during 1963 and 1964 
as per the returns from the Chief Inspector of Factories are 
given in the following table. 
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Yeotmal district has a long tradition of regulated markets 
beginning with 1898 when tJhie first market was established at 
Yeotmal. This was followed by the establishment of markets at 
Wani (1916), Pandharkawada (1917), Ghatanji (1920), Pusad 
(1922), Darwha -(1921), Digras (1923), Umarkhed (1928) and Bori- 
Arab !(1936). These markets were primarily established by enter¬ 
prising traders. The participation of the agriculturist in the 
marketing organisation was almost absent. The working of the 
market was not satisfactory and it did not secure the confidence 
of the average agriculturist. The code of regulation was hardly 
conducive to the growth of organised marketing. 


Agricultural produce, continued to be sold with the help of 
midalemen w'hose methods exposed the agriculturist to ingeni¬ 
ous malpractices and deception. The agriculturist used to sell 
his produce immediately at the time oi: harvest under duress. 
The traders used to exploit the poverty of the agriculturist and 
quote lower prices. Besides, a number of deductions were made 
from the sales proceeds. This state of affairs could not be 
tolerated in a Welfare State, and hence agricultural marketing 
was brought under regulation. A general assessment of the 
situation will reveal that there is a striking progress in the fields 
of agricultural marketing and co-operation. 


At present there are regulated markets* at Yeotmal, Wani, 
Pusad, Darwha, Pandharkawada, Ghatanji, Umarkhed, Digras 
and Bori-Arab. 


Under the present pattern of regulation and control over agri¬ 
cultural marketing in the district, the agriculturist gets the 
benefits in the form of assured prices, immediate payment of the 
sales proceeds, and protection against exploitation from traders. 
This has a healthy effect on the incentive to produce more. The 
rules provide for a machinery for redress of grievances as well. 

Another important trend as regards agricultural marketing is 
the progress of the co-operative marketing movement in the 
district. The importance of the sale of produce through co¬ 
operative societies has been widely realised in the district. A 
number of marketing co-operative societies and co-operative sale 
unions have been established in the district**. These societies 
and unions purchase agricultural produce from the agriculturists 
and sell it to traders. In this process they offer better prices to 
the farmers. This has a beneficial effects on the prices offered 
by private traders to the farmers. 

Besides the field of agricultural marketing, the co-operative 
movement has achieved remarkable progress in the fields of 
credit, supply of agricultural requisites, distribution of improved 
seeds, etc. The movement has been a gi*eat boon to cottage 

^ For details regarding re|?ulated markets refer Chapter 6, Section II, wliercki 
a vivid account of the satne is given. 

details regarding the number and turnover of Co-operative Societies, and 
other inforuiation refer section on Co-operative Marketing in Chapter 6. 
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industries and craftsmen who are in dire need of finance:. The CHAPTER 9* 

service co-operatives of craftsmen help them to acquire the-; 

■ much needed finance, raw materials, appliances, and also to sell 
the products. All these services rendered by the co-operatives Economic 

are ^ invaluable for the existence and progress of cottage Prospects. 
industries*. 

The information about prices in the district is available for Price Trends* 
the period beginning with i860 to 1905. The Yeotmal District 
Gazetteer published in 1908 gives a vivid account of price trends 
over the period mentioned above, which is reproduced below**: — 

Price of juar .—‘It is very difficult to get reliable information 
about prices, mainly because returns are not made with sufficient 
intelligence. The chief sources of information are the Settle¬ 
ment Reports, the Revenue Administration Reports, and the 
official returns of ‘ Prices and Wages m India In the case of 
juari, the most common of all the articles concerned, there is 
sometimes over 100 per cent difference between the figures of 
the three authorities. The Settlement Reports are probably 
the most trustworthy, but even they are certainly often wrong, 
their information being chiefly drawn from returns, formerly 
badly checked, in the different tahsil offices. A difficulty also 
occurs in choosing representative periods. The first Settlement 
Reports were WTitten between 1872 and 1874. They give prices 
for the preceding ten or twelve years for Yeotmal, Darwha, 
and Wun. The average price of Juari was 20 seers (of 2 lbs.) 
in Wun, and 25 in Yeotmal and Darwha. The Revision Settle¬ 
ment Reports were written thirty years later, between 1900 and 
1905. They give the average prices for the last ten years of 
that period as varying from 18 seers in Wun to 23 in Pusad, or 
■ if the two famine years to be omitted on account of being so 
exceptional, as being from 20 to 25 seers. The average price 
of juari was therefore very much the same at the end of the 
settlement period as it was at the beginning. It may be repeat¬ 
ed that meanwhile the cultivation of juari bad been extending 
at the rate of three per cent a year and population increasing 
at the rate of one per cent a year. The price had nevertheless 
been by no means constant from year to year. The ten years 
immediately preceding the original settlement were at the time 
considered a period of high prices. In 1874 the price fell in 
Wun to 67 seers to the rupee, and in Yeotmal to 62. By 1878 
it had risen in Yeotmal to 17 seers. From 1880 to 1886 it was 
generally low, often 40 or 45 seers in one taluk or another : but 
"then in one taluk, Darwha, it rose from 40 to 18 seers in a year. 

These changes were caused partly by varying season within the 
District and partly by a changing demand outside. Since 1886 
the average price of a year has never in any taluk sunk below 
33 seers, or, except in the famine years, risen above 16, Thus, 

* Refer section on Co-operative Movement given in Chapter 6, Section I, for 
details- 

^*CentfCil Provinces District Gazetteers^ Yeotmal^ VoL A. 1908, pp. 123— 
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the price has become very much steadier during the last 
twenty years. Ihere used, thirty years ago, to be sometimes, 
twenty seers’ diiierence between the prices of this Dxstrict and 
those ot other parts of herar, or between Yeotmal and Wun or. 
Wun and Kelapur. In 1875 there was 25 seers’ difference, 
between Uarwiia and Pusad. During the last few years there. 
have seldom been, more than 3 seers between the four eastern 
taluks. Apparently a great market has been opened outside 
Berar, ana the price is steadied from year to year and from' 
place to place by good communications. During the last two 
years, i9ob-i907, tiae price has risen to amounts varying in' 
different taluka from 14 to 19 seers for a rupee. In both years 
the season were untavourable. ’’ 


Prices of Cotton, —“ The difficulty of getting trustworthy 
statements of prices occurs again m regard to cotton. The 
question is discussed in the reports of the recent revision settle¬ 
ments of the different taluks. In each case the Settlement 
Officer considered that the prxe of cotton had been falling 
during the thirty years of the settlement period, but in each 
case me quotations given by the lahsildar showed that it had 
either remained fairly constant or had risen. In one case the 
examination of account-books on the subject by txvo enquirers, 
both official, gave results diffeiing year after year by an average 
of more than Rs. 40 a khmidi, that is, by about 30 per cent. 
The prices given by the Settlement Officers, which are deduced 
from prices quoted by the liombay Chamber of Commerce, 
are probably correct. They refer to the value of average Berar 
cotton, cleaned but not pressed, in Berar, per khandi of 784 
pounds. I’he value was, from 1870 to 1880, about Rs. 190; 
from 1880 to 1890 about Rs. 164; and from 1890 to 1900, about 
Rs. 150. The price has fallen because people have deliberately 
chosen to grow an inferior kind of cotton. The yield is so 
much greater that this more than compensates for the lower 
price obtamed. During the last two or three years the price 
has again risen owing to changes in the demand for Indian 
cotton. The cultivator sells his cotton by the khandi unclean¬ 
ed, that is, before the seeds have been removed from the lint. 
Prices in the Yeotmal cotton market during the last four years 
have varied chiefly between Rs. 48 and Rs. 55 a khandi of 
560 lbs. for unginned cotton, and Rs. 120 and Rs. 140 a khandi 
{of the same weight) of ginned cotton; but in 1904-1905 the 
price of ginned cotton was only Rs. 104. It is estimated that 
the cleaning or ginning of the cotton turns out nearly three- 
quarters of the original weight as seed, and a little over one- 
quarter as lint. The seed, sarki, is of value not only for sowing 
but also as a food for cattle. ” 


Prices of wheat, linseed, and gram,— ' The cultivation of the 
autumn crops went on extending while the price of juar was 
stationary or rose comparatively little and that of cotton 
actually fell. The area under spring crops has decreased, 
while the prices have been rising. So much is clear, though 
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the exact tigures are again doubtfuL Wheat and linseed were CHAPTER 9. 

apparently very cheap during the first ten years after the 

Assignment. The price of tvheat in 1862 was 29 seers to a Trends. 

rupee. The average from 1863 to 1880 was between 13 and Econoiviic 
^ ^ Prospects- 

1/ seers; from 1880 to 1890 it was between 16 and 19; from Price Trends. 

1890 to the famine of 1896-1897 it was 13; since 1900 it has 

been nearly 11. In Pusad it once fell to 34 seers, that is, about 

68 pounds to a rupee. It has on various occasions risen to 

8 seers, and in some taluks to 7 or even 6. The price of linseed 

from 1880 to 1890 was between Rs. 3 and Rs. -4 per maund of 

SO pounds. From 1890 to 1900 it varied between Rs. 3 and 

Rs. 5. Since 1900 it has risen to Rs. 7 and Rs. 9. The average 

pxice of gram, was about 17 seers for a rupee from i860 to 1890. 

Since then it has been between 12 and 13. The lowest price 

recorded was 26 seers in 1876, and the highest was 7 seers in 

1878. The price of the last two years, 1906 and 1907, has been 

dearer than 11 seers. Rabi crops would be very profitable at 

present prices if only there were a good rainfall, but the last 

dozen years have been a period of scanty rain 

Miscellaneous Prices. —“ Between i860 and 1900 the price of 
salt varied between 7 and 12 seers for a rupee, being dearest 
between 1870 and 1880. Since 1900 it has become alniost 
steadily cheaper. In 1907 the price was over 14 seers for a 
rupee, the greatest number on record. Local enquiries in the 
five taluk headquarters give the following prices for February 
1908. Salt is 16 seers for a rupee in Yeotmal and Kelapur, 15 
in Whin, 14 in Darwha, and 12 in Pusad. Rice varies from 4 
to 9 seers, according to its quality, but the best rice is from 4 
to 5 seers. Wheat varies from 6 to 8 seers, jiiai'i from 10j4 to 
15, and gram (unground) from 7 to 9; while in each case the 
flour is about 1 seer dearer than the grain. Ghi is 1 seer for a 
rupee or a little dearer; sarki from 18 to 20 seers; gram, 
bhusa^ from 10 to 16 seers; sugar from 2]/^ to 5 ; gur from 4 to 
6; and milk from 6 to 8 seers the rupee. A sheep costs Rs. 3, 
a goat Rs. 4, and a chicken or fowl from As. 2 to As. 8. Eggs 
are from 42 to, 64 for a rupee. It is difficult to form any general 
conclusion about the relative dearness of the different towns 

The data regarding prices for the period between 1908 and 
1920 however is not available. The Census Report of 1931 gives 
the statistics, of prices of staple foodgrains for each year in the 
decade 1921-30, prevailing over the Maratha Plain Division of 
which Yeotmal formed a part:. ’ 
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Prices of staple foodgrains 


(In terms of Imperial seers of 80 tolas per rupee). 


Year 

(i) 

Rice 

(2) 

Juar 

(3) 

Wheat 

(4) 

Gram 

(5) 

Cotton- 
ginned per 
maund of 
40 seers 
(6) 

192i. 

5-8 

8*3 

5*0 

5*8 . 

33*11 

1922 . 

7-4 

12*8 

7*4 

9*7 

43-3 

1923 . 

6-9 

il*5 

7*7 

10*8 

! 58-3 

1924 . 

6*0 

9*6 

6*4 

9*7 

43-1 

1923 . 

6-3 

10*3 

7*3 

8*5 

32*4 

1926 . 

6-1 

9*7 

6*1 

7*4 

25* 11 

1927 . 

6-7 

L^9*7 

7*1 

7*5 

3M2 

1928 . 

i 6-5 

10*0 

7*0 

6*8 

28.6 

1929 . 

j 6*7 

12*1 

7*8 

7*7 

20*8 

1930 . 

I 

10*3 

23*3 

13*2 

11*8 

i 

14*11 


The figures for 1930 show the extraordinary slump in the 
prices of agricultural produce which has been noticed as a 
feature of the world-wide depression at the end of the decade. 
As the economies of Great Britain, U.S.A. and France were dis¬ 
rupted on an unprecedented scale there was a slump in respect of 
the prices of agricultural produce in the international markets. 
India an exporter of agricultural produce experienced a slump of 
prices in the domestic markets too. The prices revived after 
1933 and were fairly stable till the outbreak of the World War II. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939 the prices of almost all goods 
started rising. The price situation deteriorated from 1941 when 
the War was at it's height. There \vas acute shortage of con¬ 
sumers goods, as a bulk of the goods were channelised for the use 
of the armed forces by the British Government. Black market¬ 
ing was rampant in respect of cloth, kerosene, foodgrains, sugar 
and other articles of daily use. This gave rise to rationing of 
consumers' goods which brought numerous difficulties. The 
cessation of hostilities in 1945 brought down the prices to some 
extent. The next important event which caused a steep rise in 
prices was the Korean War boom of 1951. The rising prices in 
the international markets during the war affected the price situa¬ 
tion in India which in turn affected the price situation in the dis¬ 
trict. After this boom period, the prices ruled slightly lower for 
some time. The favourable harvests during 1953, 1954 and 1955 
brought down the prices of agricultural produce. This had a 
natural impact on the prices of manufactured goods as well. 
The situation, however, took an undesirable turn after 1956. 
The year 1959-60 registered a high level of prices which showed 
a downward trend in 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

In the context of the general price situation it will be of great 
interest to analyse the trend of farm harvest prices which are 
particularly important to the agriculturist. The statistics of the 
farm harvest prices of principal agricultural commodities during 
the harvests of 1956-57. 1957-58 and 1958-59 in the district are 
furnished below. 
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The Chinese aggression on Indian territory in October 1962 | 

aggravated the economic difficulties of the country which | 

brought ill a trail of shortages, inflation and rising prices. After !| 

the declaration of the national emergency in October 1962, the 
State Government decided to keep a watch on the price situation 
and information regarding retail prices was collected. Thc^ 
statistics of prices compiled by the Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics which are furnished below will throw a light on the 
price trend over 1963, 1964, 1965. 

TABLE No. 5 

(Price in. Rs. per kilogram except otherwise specified) 


Commodity 1 

(!) 

! 

1963 ‘ 

1 

(2) i 

1 

1964 I 

1 

(3) 

! 

S 

i 

1965 1 

1 

i 

1 

(4) i 

Percentage 
increase in 

1965 over 
1963 

(3) 

Rice (medium) 

0-70 

idl 

1 

N.A. 

56 

Wheat (medium) . . 

0*59 

0-92 

h26 

113 

Jowar 

0-32 

0-48 

0-3 3 

40 

Haira 

0-40 

O’5 8 

i)-96 

140 

GraiTi dal . . 

0-58 

0-97 

!'55 

167 

Tiiy dal , . . . -. 

0-76 

1-05 

1-15 

.51 

Sugar 


P20 

1*27 

4 

Gul 

1-04 

1-22 

0-93 

(Decrease) 

Groundnut oil 

1-98 

I 2-61 

3-02 ! 

53 

Turmeric .. 

i*22 

i J-22 

P22 ; 

1 * * 

Dry chillis . . 

2*77 i 

j 2-43 

( 

2*69 1 

(Decrease) 

Meat . 

3-00 

3*00 

3*75 

25 

'Pea 

7*13 

8*80 j 

8'60 j 

21 

Tobacco 

4-40 

5-00 

5*25 

10 

Areca-nut .. 

6*96 , 

8-48 

9*56 

37 

Kerosene (per litre) 

0-45 

i 

0-47 

0-49 

9 

Charcoal (40 kg.) .. 

6d2 1 

6-22 

7-26 

19 

Eirewood (40 kg.).. 

2-44 

2*55 

2-93 

20 

Plantains (per dozen) 

i 

0*36 

0*48 

1 

0-62 

72 


It becomes evident that the prices of all commodities, except 
gid and dry chillis, increased in 1965 over those in 1962. The 
price rise was very steep in the case of wheat (113 per cent), 
bajra (140 per cent) and gram dal (169 per cent). Rice was not 
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available in the open market in 1965. but its price increased by 
58 pel* cent during 1964. 

1 he price sit.uation, however, took the most adverse turn after 
the [ndO"Pak War of September 1965. The prices of almost all 
commodities started shooting up from December of that year 
and assumed dangerous proportions after April 1966. The price 
rise was the result of many factors, such as, shortage in produc¬ 
tion, hoarding, inflationary pressure and the adverse impact of 
the war. The Government took numerous measures for stabilis¬ 
ing prices. Flowever, the market situation did not respond much 
to the measures. 

-\griculturc is the principal occupation of the people in Yeot- 
mal district, providing work to nearly 5,07,561 persons of the 
working ]3opiilation as per the 1961 Census. Of the total work¬ 
ing population, agricultural labourers form a large section viz; 
3,03,967. It is therefore necessary to study the trends in wage 
earnings of agriciiltuiTdi labourers and craftsmen. 

The Yeotma] District Gazetteer* of 1908 gives a good account 
of wages prevalent at the time of compilation of the same. The 
account is reproduced below: — 

Village Servants ,—“Every village has a certain number of 
hereditary village servants. They are nor paid by the piece 
Imt receive annually from every cultivator a fixed contribution 
in kind from the edible crops, a payment generally called 
haliiia in this District, and often called hah elsewhere in Berar. 
Some perform menial services, some mechanical, and some 
religious. The list of servants varies greatly from village to 
village, but generally includes a blacksmith, carpenter, barber, 
washerman, and the public menial servants called Kotwals, and 
die rates and modes of calculating payrnent also vary, but the 
])Iacksmith often gets from 32 to 65 seers (of 80 tolas) of juari 
for each pair of Inillocks, that is, for every 16 or 20 acres of 
cultivated land ; the carpenter about the same: the barber 
from 25 to 40 seers ; the washerman from 13 to 16 ; and the 
Kotwals from 25 to 32 seers. Village servants of the lowest 
grade thus receive eiiough to live on, and those of higher posi¬ 
tion receive enough for comfortable maintenance. 

Agricultural Servants ,—“ A cultivator generally needs one 
man or boy for each pah of bullocks. In the rains there 
should be a man or boy for each single bullock. These servants 
act themselves as watchmen in the fields, but day-labourers 
must be hired for sowing, weeding and harvesting. Permanent 
servants are sometimes paid in cash alone, sometimes by being 
given their daily food and so much cash besides and some¬ 
times by a stipulated amount of juari and of money. All three 
ways have been recognised for many ” years. If cash only is 
paid the rate is generally from Rs. 72 to Rs. 96 a year, though 
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* Yeotmal DisUict Gazetteer, Yo\. h, 1908, pp. 127—31. 
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it is sometimes as low as Rs. 50. A half or even the whole, is 
often paid in advance. If payment is 'made partly in kind it 
is usual, to give a pair of shoes and a blanket and meals at 
festivals. So much juari is agreed on as is expected to make 
the total payment the same as that which would be given in 
cash. Wages are said to have been steadily rising. Spedallv 
responsible seiAants, such as, men employed to watch money, 
receive about one hundred rupees a year, but this is no more 
than used to be paid forty or fifty years ago w^hen, as old men 
say Muhammadans and '' Pardeshis cr foreigners from the 
north used to be hired at excellent wages to protect timid 
masters. 

Day-labourers. —Day-labourers (majurdar) in the villages 
are paid in money for sowing and weeding, but in kind for all 
harvest work. The rates for weeding vary immensely. If 
there has been heavy rain with few breaks so that there is great 
need of weeding being done at once, the rate rises in excep¬ 
tional cases even to one rupee a day. The usual rate is three 
or four annas for a woman, and the same, or in some parts a 
little more, for a man. Fo'r cotton-picking the total picked by 
each woman is divided into co many parts in the evening and 
she is given the choice of one part as her wages. The work is 
generally done by women because a woman can pick more 
than a man. Labourers generally store up their earnings for 
the week till bazar day and then sell them. The proceeds 
usually come to three or four annas a day, but a clever picker 
. may earn twice as much as this. This system clearly has two 
defects. Firstly, the labourers, who have little power of choos¬ 
ing where to sell and whom to sell such small quantities, pro¬ 
bably do not get as good a price as the cultivator would get 
himself. Either the cultivator or the picker must lose by the 
introduction of the middleman who buys from the labourer 
and sells to the ginning factory. Secondly, it is easy for dis¬ 
honest labourers to go into the fields by night, pick cotton to 
add to their store, and pretend that it was all earned by pick¬ 
ing. This is done to a serious extent in some villages. 
village headman sometimes says that he will not allow any 
people of a certain caste to live in his village because they are 
in the habit of stealing from the fields at night. Women do 
their field work in large parties. Their hours are from noon 
to sunset. The wives of cultivators and labourers alike hire 
themselves out for weeding and picking. There is practically 
nothing to do in the house during the aftenioon. Weeding 
and picking are both light work and are scarcely ever done 
except in fine weather. 

Wages in towns .—“ The cost of unskilled labour in towns is 
largely governed by the wages paid in factories for the ginning 
and pressing of cotton. Cotton gins, are generally fed by 
women. Their pay. in Yeitmal is three annas for a day's 
work, and three-and-a-half for a night’s work. Work upon 
presses and oiling machinery, and relating to the miscellaneous 
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needs of a factory is mostly done by men. Some of it reqiiii'es 
a small degree of skill. The wages are four or j&ve annas a day 
and one anna more for night work for ordinary labourers ; 
eight annas for porters, hamah; and Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 a month 
for oil-men. Managers seldom admit that they employ 
children, biit in fact they often emplby them to some extent 
in remote factories. The rare for skilled labour in towns, for 
instance the pay of carpenters and blacksmiths, has for nearly 
thirty years been nominally twelve annas a day. The earn¬ 
ings of individuals in fact vary considerably, but this is pro¬ 
bably, a fairly correct average. Among employees of higher 
position, the certificated engineers of cotton factories, who are 
frequently Parsis or Muhammadans, get from Rs. 60 to Rs. 125 
a month, together wdth lodging, light, and fuel, according to 
their qualifications: A fitter gets from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 and 
lodging, light and fuel. The engagement is generally only for 
the cotton season, from four to six months. Moneylending or 
trading establishments are often managed by agents, but even 
though the annual dealings amount to lakhs of rupees, the 
agent very seldom recei\^cs more than Rs. 500 a year, though 
Rs. 700 or even Rs. 800 may be paid very occasionally. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Census Report of 1931 
analysed the wage trends during the decade 1921—30 in the fob 
lowing words. ‘'The wages of agricultural and other classes of 
labourers fell with the prices of agricultural produce and the 
only people who really benefited from the low cost of living 
were those who had fixed salanes or incomes, and had not 
adopted a European standard of living. ... It musr be observed 
that prices are caliculated at the number of seers per rupee and 
therefore with the natural tendency of wages to fall as prices fall 
especially, where payment is made partly in kind, the two lines 
in the graphs naturally begin to separate. The reduc¬ 
tion of labourers’ earnings in the cotton districts from the high 
level tvhich they reached in 1924 is however very obvious. ” 

The earning of agricultural labour and of craftsmen showed a 
rising trend after the economic revival of 1933. The rising- 
prices during the World War II as well as the Korean War boom 
pushed up wage rates to a very great extent. With the dawn of 
Independence and the adoption of democratic socialism in the 
country, the wage earner became conscious of his rights in the 
produce which was the result of his labour. He also became 
conscious of his low standard of living w^hich he sought to im¬ 
prove. This has produced an inevitable effect on the wage 
structure in all the regions of the State. 

Naturally, the wages of casual labour as well as of fixed salary 
earners have increased, though the increase in wages is lower 
than that in prices. 

The Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Maharashtra 
Government collected some statistics of -ivages at three villages 
in the district, viz., Ner, Kalamb and Mareeaon, in 1964 and 
1965. The statistics are furnished in the following table. 
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CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration in the State in the last century CHAPTER lO 
CONSISTED mostly in providing security to person and property 
and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other Adminis- 

words, Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and tration. 

Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing Introduction 
revenue formed the mosr important departments of the State. 

The Public Works Department was the only other branch of 
suflicient importance, but its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, con¬ 
fined to buildings required for the departments of Government. 

With the spread of Western education and the growth of poli¬ 
tical consciousness in the country, and as a result of the gradual 
association of few Indian.-, with some aspects of the work of 
Government, the demand arose lor the expansion of govern¬ 
mental activities into what were called “nation-building’' depart¬ 
ments, namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. 

In the twenties and thirties of this century, after ithe introduction 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came 
to be laid on the development of these departments. When, as 
a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, complete 
popularisation of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, 
the new Government attempted not only to expand the “Nation¬ 
building” departments but also to take steps in the direction of 
creating what has now come to be generally described as a Wel¬ 
fare State. After the end of World War II and the attainment 
of Independence by India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made 
to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as possible and to build up 
a socially directed economy. The present activities of the State, 
therefore, require a much more elaborate system than what was 
felt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11—17 the departments of the State operating in the Yeotmal 
district have been grouped as follows: — 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 
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The Yeotmal district consists of five tahsils viz,, Yeotmal, 
Darvvha, Pusad, Kelapur and Wani. There are five prams or 
sub-divisions, each comprising one tahsil. 

This district now covers an area of 13,517,21 km.“ (5,219 sq. 
miles) and according to the Census of 1961 has a population of 
1,098,470. The administrative divisions, as they stand at present 
are as shown below: — 



Area in 

Population 

(1961 Census) 

(4) 

(1) 

Sq. miles 

(2) 

Km.= 

(3) 

Yeotmal .. 

908 

2,351-72 

207,366 

Darwha ., 

1,078 

2,792-02 

255,132 

Pusad 

1.285 

3,328-15 

265,033 

Kelapur .. 

1,086 

2,812-74 

197,270 

Wani 

862 

2,232-58 

173,669 

Total 

5,219 j 

13,517-21 

1,098,470 


Yeotmal district is included in Nagpur division. The Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur has jurisdiction 
over Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Akola, Amravati, Buldhana 
and Nagpur districts also. 

The Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the 
division in all matters concerned with land revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue department. He acts as a link 
between the Collector and the Government. Appeals and revi¬ 
sion applications against the orders of the Collector under the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code and Tenancy Law lie with 
him and the Revenue Tribunal. Besides refenue matters, he is 
also responsible for supervision of the work of the Collectors in 
their capacity as District Magistrates. He is responsible for the 
development activities in the division and has to supervise the 
work of regional officers of all departments concerned with 
development. 

The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner: — 

[a) supervision of and control over the working of revenue 
officers throughout the division ; 

{h) exercise of executive and administrative powers to he 
delegated by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) general inspection of offices of all departments within the 
division; 
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{d) co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all divi¬ 
sional heads of departments with particular reterence to plan¬ 
ning and development; and 

{e) integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 
areas. 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so tar as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also, 

(i) Revenue ,—The Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water wherever situated) 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members 
of the public in land in so tar as the interests of the Government 
in land have been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, 
whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to 
payment ot land revenue except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract. Such land revenue is ot three 
kinds viz,^ agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assessment 
and miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in respect of 
(1) fixation, i(2) collection and (3) accounting of all such land 
revenue. The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly 
in proportion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 
thirty years tahsil by tahsil. A revision survey and settlement 
is earned out by the Land Records department before a revision 
is made and the Collector is expected to review the settlement 
report with great care and caution. The assessment is usually 
guaranteed against increase for a period of 30 years. Govern¬ 
ment, however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad seasons 
and the determination ot the amount of these suspensions and 
remissions is in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agri- 
cultural assessment it can be altered when agriculturally assessed 
land is used for non-agricuitural purposes. In the same way 
unassessed land used for non-agncukural purpose is assessed to 
non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of.the rules under the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code, 1966. Miscellaneous land revenue also has 
to be fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances of 
each case when Government land is temporarily leased. It is also 
realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, revenue fines, 
etc. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector who 
has to see that the revenue dues are recovered punctually every 
year and with the minimum of coercion and that the collections 
are properly credited and accounted for in the branch of the 
zvasul-haki-navis, both at the tahsil level and the district level. 

The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other acts such as the Bombay • Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act (II of 1899), the Indian 
Court Fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty 
Act (I of 1923), and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). 
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There are also other revenue acts which contain a provision that 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The 
Collector and his office have to undertake recovery of such dues 
whenever necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, 
so tar as his district, is concerned, lies with the Collector and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the administration 
except m matters relaiting to the tecUnique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the 
agency tbrough which the Director of Prohilntion and Excise 
arranges to have the policy of the depaiitment carried out. The 
administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act in its proper spirit rests with the CoiLector. He is also an 
appellate authority to hear appeals under the various sections of 
these two Acts. 

(ii) Inams .—All inams have been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and donations or cash grants for 
charitable purposes, grants to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chiefs under 
the Central Provinces and Bcrar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been sanctioned. 

(iii) Public Utility .—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act {XilX of 1883) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
agricLiiturai operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs 
ol his district in accordance with the policy of Government for 
the time being and in the event, of a bad season to make further 
demands for as much money as could be iisefuiry loaned for the 
purpose of tiding over the need. He has to take necessary steps 
for the most advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his 
disposal and to see that the advances so made are recovered at 
the proper time. After the loans^ are advanced tO' the borrowers 
it is the duity of the Prant Officers and the Tahsildars to see that 
the loans are not utilised for purposes other than for which the 
same were advanced. 

(iv) Accounts .—The separation of the treasury and revenue 
cadres at the district level has. come into force with effect from 
January 1, 1958. Before the separation of the treasury work from 
the Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
department and he had ito perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control of the Finance department. 
At the disitrict headquarters the cash business has been taken 
over by the State Bank of India and at Umerkhed in Pusad tahsil 
and Arni in Darwha tahsil where there are non-banking treasuries, 
the cash business rests with the sub-treasuries managed by the 
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I Sub-Treasury Officers. Wani, Kelapur, Darvvha and Pusad are CHAPTER 10. 

^ the banking sub-treasuries and here the cash business is with the o'ne”^ 

' bank. Only Darwha sub-treasury is under the administrative Administra- 

I control of the k'inance department. The accounts are submitted tion. 

I to the Accountant-General and the instructions laid down in the Coliector. 

i Accounts Code and Compilation of Treasury Rules are followed Accounts. 

I by the district treasury. Refore the separation of treasuries from 

I Revenue depantment the Collector and the Accountant-General 

I carried out periodical inspections of treasuries. As a measure ol 

I administrative control the Collector inspects the district treasury 

I and sub-treasuries once in a year before the close of the financial 

I year. The Collector does not, however, participate in the daily 

' routine of treasury business. For that work the Treasury Officer 
is his delegate and representative. 

Among these functions of the Collector on the revenue side Quasi-Judicial 
j apart from hearing appeals, from the decisions of the Sub-Dlvi- functions in 
I sionaL Officers under the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, 

I and various other Acts may be mentioned: (1) the revisional 

r; powers exercised under Section 23 of the Bombay Mamlatdar’s 

I Courts Act ( .II of 1906 ) in respect of Tahsildars’ orders under the 

Act, (This power is delegated to the Deputy Collector): 

(ii) appellate powers under Sections 53 and 57 of the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879) ; (iii) the work which the Collector 
does ill connection with the execution of civil court decrees ; and 
(iv) proceedings and awards under Section i 1 of the Land Acqui¬ 
sition Act (I of 1894). 

With the passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, vital Local Self¬ 
changes were effected in the village panchayat administration. Government. 
? It is now looked after by village panchayats constituted for the 

t villages. The Coliector is empowered to hold elections and bye- 

elections to the municipalities and the village panchayats. The 
; various Acts governing local bodies have coiuerred upon the 
1 Collector as the chief representative of Government authority in 
• the district to supervise the actions of the local bodies and to give 

j them advice. 

The officers of other departments mentioned below are stationed Officers 

i at the district headquarters: {!) Superintendent of Police, {2} Dis- of other 

I trict Commandant, Home Guards, (3) District Statistical Officer, departments. 

I (4) District and Sessions Judge, (5) Executive Engineer, Buildings 

I and Communications, (6) Executive Engineer, Irrigation Division, 

I (7) Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, (8) Executive Engineer, 

I Maharashtra State Electricity Board, (9) Civil Surgeon, (10) District 

t Employment Officer, (11) District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative 

f Societies, (12) Treasury Officer, (13) Divisional Soil Conservation 

^ Officer, (14) Divisional Forest Officer, and (15) Superintendent of 

Prohibition and Excise. 

Their services in their particular spheres can be requisitioned 
by the Collector either directly or through their official superiors. 

These officers have more or less intimate contacts with the Collec- 
I tor in matters relating to their departments and have to carry 

out his general instructions. 
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The Collector’s duties as District Magistrate are mostly execu¬ 
tive. He is at the head of all other Executive Magistrates in the 
district. He exercises the powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code and the Indian Penal Code. 

When authorised by the State Government the District Magis¬ 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with the 
necessary powers. Besides, being in control of the police in the 
district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 
1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It 
is his duty to examine the records of police stations in order that 
he may gain insight into the state of crimes in the limits of the 
police stations and satisfy himself that cases arc being promptly 
disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884) and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). ITe has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts and functions 
laid down thereunder. 

The duties of the Collector in the matter of sanitation are: (a) to 
see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are initiated in 
cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases, (b) to watch and stimulate 
the efficiency of the daily sanitary administration of municipal 
committees and other sanitary authorities, and (c) to advise and 
encourage locali bodies to improve the permanent sanitary condi¬ 
tions of the areas under them so far as the funds at their disposal 
will allow. He can freely requisition the advice and technical 
assistance of the District Health Officer. 

The Collector in his capacity as President of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board exercises overall control of 
the Board with the assistance of a paid Secretary duly appointed 
from the retired military officer’s cadre. He maintains liaison 
between the £LV-scrvicemen and their dependents, with the help of 
the staff sanctioned for the Board by the Government. The 
constitution of the Board is as under : — 

The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board is compos¬ 
ed of 21 members (12 official members and 9 non-official mem¬ 
bers), a vice-president and a president. The Collector is the 
ex-officio President of the Board while a retired military officer 
acts as the vice-president. This Board meets periodically and 
tackles problems confronting the ev-servicemen and their 
dependents. 

There are 1,163 fair price shops in the district for distribution 
of rice, wheat, sugar and other commodities. 24 fair price 
shops are provided for Yeotmal town. The periodical inspections 
are carried out through the Supply Inspectors to have a check 
against irregularities and malpractices. 
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The Collector’s office at Yeotinal is divided into the following CHAPTER lo. 

sections : — - 

General 

(1) Local Fund, (2) Finance, (3) Treasury, (4) Criminal, Administra- 
(5) Revenue, (6) Grow More Food, {7) Flood, (8) Tenancy, 

(9) Land Records, (10) Excise and Prohibition, (11) Forms and Collector. 
Stationery, (12) Tax, (13) Library, (14) Rccords-Revenue and 
Judicial, (15) Food and Civil Supplies, i(16) Rehabilitation, 

(17) Elections, (18) District Village Panchayats, (19) Small 
Savings, (20) Census, (21) Mining, (22) Vigilance, (23) War, 

(24) Scarcity, and (25) District Selection Board. 

Deputy Collectors at headquarters are kept in charge of these 
branches or sections. 

Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who are either Aswsis- PrantOfficers 
tant Collectors (I. A. S. officers or District Deputy Collectors 
(Members of the Maharashtra Civil Service). There are in all 
five prants or sub-divisions, in the district which are in charge of 
Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the Tah- 
sildars and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the powers 
conferred on the Collector by the Maharashtra Land Revenue 
Code and any other laws in force or by executive orders in regard 
to the tahsils in his char 2 :e. except such powers as the Collector 
may specially reserve to himself. There arc six Deputy Collec¬ 
tors at the district headquarters for purposes of administration. 

Their designations are as follows : — 

(1) Resident Deputy Collector and Additional District Magis¬ 
trate. 

(2) Leave Reserve Deputy Collector. 

(3) Sub-Divisional Officer (Naziil Officer) and Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate. 

(4) Special Deputy Collector, Land Reforms. 

(5) Special Deputy Collector, Tenancy Appeals. 

(6) District Simply Officer. 

Besides, there is one Special Land Acquisition Officer for Pus 
project at Pusad and one Resettlement Officer in Mamlatdars’ 
grade for the work pertaining to the resettlement * of affected 
persons from Pus proiect and one Land Acquisition Officer for 
Saikheda project at Pandharkawda and one Naib-Tahsildar for 
resettlement of persons affected by Saikheda project. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar. There are also Addi- Tahsildars and 
tional Tahsildar'^ for tenancy law posted at each of the tahsils. 

Each Tahsildar is assisted by four to five Nrt^zfo-Tahsildars for the 
efficient performance of the revenue, tenancy and other work in 
the tahsil. Besides these, the following are the other officers in 
Tahsildars’ grade : — 

ifl) Special Land Acquisition Officer. 

(2) Assistant Director of Small Savings. 

(3) Assistant District Supply Officer. 
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This district has been divided into 30 revenue circles. There 
are six revenue circles each in Kelapur, Yeotmali and Pusad tahsils, 
respectively : seven revenue circles in Darwha tahsil and five 
revenue circles in Wani tahsil. Each such circle contain 40 to 80 
villages. For every revenue circle a Circle Inspector is appointed 
for the revenue work of that circle, Patzvaris are appointed for 
hcilkas; each halka contains on an average three villages depend¬ 
ing upon the size of the village. 

(i) Revenue ,—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
and report on cases under various sections of the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code and other acts to the higher officers who have 
powers to dispose of the matters. There are certain powers under 
the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code vested in the Tahsildars 
under which they themselves can dispose of certain matters. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he is to prepare the jmnahandi of the tahsil. The jajnabandi of 
a tahsil is an audit of the previous year’s accounts. The demand 
for fixed agricultural revenue as well as the non-agricultural 
demand is settled. There are remissions and suspensions to be 
calculated upon the fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and 
suspensions are granted in accordance with the crop annewari 
with the determination of which the Tahsildar is most intimately 
concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount 
of lion-agricultural assessment and fluctuating land revenue such 
as that arising from the sale of trees, stones, sand, melon beds, 
etc, when the individuals apply for them. 

The main burden of the work of collection of land revenue 
tami dues and other dues recoverable as arrears of land revenue 
falls on the Tahsildar. He can issue notices, impose fines, distrain 
and sell moveable or immoveable property under the provisions 
of the Mahara^'htra Land Revenue Code. In short, he is to 
follow the procedure laid down in various sections of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Land Revenue Code, and the rules thereunder. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions of the lease or any irregularities or encroachments 
upon Government land and to take immediate cognizance in 
such a case*. 

Applications for grant of tagai are received by the Tahsildar 
who makes enquiries into them through the pativaris, inspects 
the site for the improvement of which tagai is sought, ascertains 
whether the security offered is sufficient, determines what instal¬ 
ments for repayment would be suitable, etc. Under the provi¬ 
sions of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act there are certain limits up to which he himself 
can grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is not within his 
powers he enquires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the Collector, whoever is competent to pass final orders regarding 
the grant of the loan. 
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The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do net end with the CHAPTER 10< 
i granting of it: he has to see that the loan in question is properly General 

f utilised, inspect the works undertaken with it, watch the payment Administra- 

I and make recoveries from the defaulters. The Tahsildais are tion. 

primarily rcsponsihle for the administration of the Maharashtra Tahst^dars anl 
; Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act within the areas under their Tahsijudars. 

i, respective charges. 

1 ' . . . 

j Additional Tahsildars and A^r//77-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) have 

^ been appointed for each tahsil for the work in connection with 

i the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars are 

i in overall charge of the tahsil administration and are not in any 

I way concerned with matters coming under the purview of the 

I Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and Nrufe-Tahsih 

dars are appointed. 

(ii) Qiiasi-jtidicial .—There are multifarious duties the Tahsil- 
I dar has to perform in his capacity as tahsil officer. He is also to 

I encjuire in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 

i Record-of-Rights in each village. The matters which the Tahsil- 

1 , dar has to enquire into are registered under appropriate beads 

mentioned in the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code. 

; dii) Magisteruih —Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Taluka 

j Magistrate oF his tahsil. The A/’<'u7/-Tahsildars arc also appointed 

as Taluka Magistrates. They are to hear chapter cases under 
the Criminal Procedure Code from various noh're stations allotted 
to them. They have to keen the District Ma^-istrate and the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrates informed of all the criminal activities 
in their charge and rake steps incidental to the maintenance of 
: law and order in their charge with the aid of police. 

I fiv) Treasury and Au'coimts ,—As a ‘ Sub-Treasury Officer the 

i Tahsildar i**' in charge of the tahsil treasury which is called suh- 

r treasury. The sub-treasuries arc under the control of the Naih- 

Tahsddars designated as Sub-Treasury Officers. All moneys due 
i to Government in the tahsil from land revenue, forest, excise, 

I public works, sales tax and income tax dues and other receipts 

are naid into this treasury and credited to the receipt head and 
f drawn from it under checjues and hills. The tahsil sub-treasurv 

I is also the local depot for stamps, general, court-fee and . postal, 

I of all denominations. The sub-treasury at Darwha is under the 

I control of Finance Department from April. 1964 and is managed 

I by a Sub-Treasury Officer appointed from the finance cadre. 

; Sub treasuries at Arvi and Umarkhed are onlv non-hankine 

sub-treasuries wffiere the cash business is conducted by the suh- 
r treasury officers. At all other sub-treasuries in the district, busi¬ 
ness is conducted by the local branches of the State Bank. 

The Tahsildar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 

^ including those of stamps on the closing day of each month. 

The report of the verification, together with the monthly returns 
} of receipts under different heads, has to be submitted by the 

Tahsildar to the treasury at yeotmal. The sub-treasuries are 
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CHAPTER 10. annually inspected by the Collector and the Sub-Divisional 

—-- Officers. The district treasury is also inspected every year by 

Administra- the Collector. 

(v) Other adininisirative duties .—In addition to the duties 
mentioned above he is responsible to the Collector and the Sub- 
Tahsildars, Divisional Officer. He has to keep them constantly informed of 
all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and other 
matters. 

He generally helps or guides the officers of other departments 
in the execution of their respective duties in so far as his tahsil 
is concerned. He is responsible for the cattle census. The 
Tahsildar is also expected to propagate co-operative principles in 
his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in relation to the tahsil 

officers of other departments, e.g., the Station Officers of the 

Police department, the Sub-Registrar, the Range Forest Officer, 
Medical Officer, Post-master, etc., is not definable. Though they 
are not subordinate to him they are grouped round him and are 
expected to help and co-operate with him in their respective 
spheres. 

Though the Tahsildar is not expected to work directly for 
local bodies he is usually the principal source of the Collector's 
information about them. 

Revenue In order to assist the Tahsildar in exercising proper supervision 
Inspectors. village officers and village servants, Revenue Inspectors 

are appointed for every Revenue Inspector's circle. Each such 
Revenue Inspector has under him 18 to 25 patwaris. They form 
a link between the Tahsildar and the village population. 

The main duties of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 
various manuals concerning revenue matters, and particularly 
the Revenue Inspector’s Manual are as follows— 

(i) to supervise the work of patwaris; 

(ii) to prepare, maintain and check rasid hahis; 

(Hi) to visit each patwari circle in his charge once in three 
months and each village once in each touring season ; 

(iv) to submit report to the Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer regarding condiition of crops, rainfall, prices of food- 
grains, fodder and water condition when called upon to do so ; 

(t.’) to report the occurrence of any calamity i.e., outbreak of 
cattle disease, epidemic or anything unusual affecting the 
condition of the people, crop or cattle ; 

(vi) to conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 
maps or superintend any survey operations whenever required 
to do so by the revenue officers ; 

(vit) to make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 
in village records and collect information relating to land or 
agriculture when required by any revenue officer; 
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(viii) to make immediate reports regarding damage from 
hailstorms, locusts, floods, fires, etc., and failure of water- 
supply, permanent deterioration of land from diluvion, etc. ; 

(ix) to attest all entries made by the paiwaris in survey num¬ 
bers relating to any land improvement to ensure the exemp¬ 
tion of such improvements from assessment; 

(%) to watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 
Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists' Leans Act 
and report cases of misappropriation to Tahsildar for neces¬ 
sary action ; 

(xi) to detect and report the cases of diversion of agricultural 
loans to non-agricultural purposes ; 

\[xii) to maintain a register of survey appliances passed by 
the patwaris and to check the instruments once in every three 
months ; 

(xiiij to check and sign the traced maps, copies of survey and 
jamahandi prepared by the patzoaris in connection with land 
acquisition work ; 

(xiv) to certify mutations only when they follow from the 
execution or cancellation of a conditional sale or relate to the 
imposition or discharge of a mortgage ; and 

[xv) to inspect boundary marks and crops. 

There is a Police Pntil in each village. The duties of the 
Police Patil are laid down in Maharashtra Village Police Act, 
1967. 

Generally one patzvari is appointed for two or three villages 
which are small. The charge depends on the size of the village 
and khasara numbers under each charge. The villages in his 
charge comprise a halka. His main duties are: — 

(a) to prepare Records-of-Rights and crops statements ; 

(b) to write land revenue or rental demand in rasid hahis; 

(c) to prepare jamahandi goshzvara ; 

{d) to prepare statements of sales and leases for selected 
villages in the prescribed form ; 

(e'l to prepare grazing lists for issuing charm passes : 

\(f) to report cases of diversion of agricultural land to 
non-agricultural purposes ; 

(g) to report regarding breaches of condition of nistar 
zvajib-ul-arz ; 

{h) to submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the 
district officers ; 

{i) to report about fair prices of commodities sold in weekly 
markets from selected villages ; 

{]) to help in the recovery of land revenue and other Govern¬ 
ment dues during the visit of revenue officers ; 

A-iI97—35 -A 
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[k) to prepare irsal-patH ; and 

(Q to supply necessary village records to chakhandi officers 
and also to help them in their work. 

The village servants or katwals are appointed on fixed remu¬ 
neration. There is generally a kotwal appointed by Government 
where the village is small. More than one are appointed where 
the village is big. They assist the village officers to collect land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land 
revenue to the tahsil office, to help the Patil in the detection of 
offences and to help apprehend known criminals and to keep law 
and order in the village. 


A-1 197—35-B 




CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


earliest records of Land-Revenue Administration in chapter ii. 
Berar are contained in the Akhamama of A. D. 1600. Akbar Revenue 
made a definite settlement of the land revenue by having all Administra- 
arable land measured into higlms, and an estimate made of the 
produce of each higha. The assessment was fixed at one-fourth Introduction. 
of the gross produce. In 1612 a further settlement was made 
over the greater part of Berar by Malik Ambar, but the details 
are not clear. The historian Grant Duff says that the assessment 
was fixed in money by calculating the value of the government 
share of the produce. Berar tradition, recorded in 1870, was that 
the assessment was on the quality of the land, at so much per 
higha. After Malik Ambar’s death Akbar's assessment, with 
occasional partial revisions, was again follow^ed, but only loosely. 

Gradually it came to be entirely disregarded. In 1853 some . 
villages paid far less than they would have done under Akbar’s 
system, and some paid for more : and the actual area under culti¬ 
vation was very different from that shown in the official records. 

It was held under Akbar that all land l^elongcd to the State. 

According to traditions collected in Khandesh in 1820, Malik 
Ambar had confirmed his ryots in formal possession of specific 
fields and have even considered the village community joint 
owner of the village lands. This may or may not be true, but 
the succeeding Mughals, the Nizam, and the Marathas, held 
Akbar’s view that the State was the sole owner of the land. 

During the eighteenth century, under the do amli or double 
government of the Nizam and the Marathas, the patel used to 
make out a lease for each cultivator every ycaiv Under the 
Nizam’s government from 1803 to 1853 the collection of land 
revenue was made over to Farmers-Gcneral, who advanced fixed 
sums to the government and then extracted as much as they could 

from the cultivators.-During the ministry of Raja 

Chandu Lai (1820 to 1840) the right to collect land revenue was 
even sold to different people at the same time. In this district 
the Deputy Commissioner reported in 1870 that 'Under the 
Nizam’s government the revenue was generally farmed out to 
either deshmiikhs: (hereditary pargam officials) or sahukars 
(moneylenders), who never thought of recognising rights of 
occupancy. ’ This general description applies to almost all the 
land in Berar, but a little was held under special tenures such as 
mirasi or mimdkari, palampat, jagir and inam. Mirasi or mund- 
kari tenure is interesting because it apparently did not originate 
in a grant by the government but its exact nature is not clear. 


*Yeotmal District Gazetteer,. 1908, pp. 1 66—1 68. 
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and the tenure does not exist in this district.-The land 

revenue greatly decreased during these two-and-a-half centuries of 
disorder. Sir A. C. Lyall, after considering the difference in the 
value of the rupee at both periods concluded that the revenue 
raised from Berar in the 17th. century was far above its yield in 
1853. The land revenue demand for the parganas which later 
formed the Wun district had, according to the ' Ain-i-Akhan’ 
been Rs. nf,40.000. In 1853 it had fallen to Rs. 70,000'; and the 
extraction of even that amount was constantly driving cultivators 
out of ithe district. Cultivation decreased to a minimum. ” 

With the dawn of Independence and the idea of establishing a 
Welfare State, Government activities and expenditure have 
increased manifold. It is therefore imperative that sources, other 
than land revenue, are explored to augment the revenue of the 
exchequer. Taxes, both Central and State, form the core of 
Government revenue. 

In what follows is described in brief the functioning of those 
departments which are entrusted with the administration of these 
taxes. 

Department of Land Records 

The land revenue system prevalent in Yeotmal district is rayaU 
zvari and is based on a complete- survey, soil classification and 
settlement of the assessment of every field. The original survey 
settlements were introduced in the district between 1873 and 1877 
and revision settlements between 1903 and 1910. The land 
revenue rates have not been revised though the guarantee period 
of thirty years has expired. 

The original settlements of izara villages were carried out bet¬ 
ween 1896 and 1899 and the first revision settlements were com¬ 
pleted between 1926 and 1928. The details of these settlements 
are shown in the following statement: — 


Tahsil 

Original settlement or Revi- 

Year 

! 

No. of 

sion settlement 


villages 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Darwha .. 

Original 

1873-74 

304 


1 Revision 

1903-04 

304 


Izara Villages — • .. 




1 Revision. 

1928-29 

64 

Yeotmal .. 

Original 

1876-77 

256 


I Revision 

1907-08 

256 


Izara Villages — 




1 Revision. 

1928-29 

71 
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Tahsil 

(1) 

Original settlement or Revi¬ 
sion settlement 

Year 

(3) 

t 

No. of 
villages 

Pusad 

Original 

1873-74 

278 


1 Revision 

Izara Villages — 

1909-10 

278 


1 Revision. 

1927-28 

28 

Kelapur .. 

Original 

1876-77 

216 


1 Revision 

Izara Villages — 

1906-07 

216 


1 Revision. 

1928-29 

93 

Wani 

Original 

1876-77 

229 


1 Revision 

Izara Villages — 

1906-07 

229 


1 Revision. 

1928-29 

103 


The survey in this district. was done with a chain of 33' and 
cross-staff. The unit of area is the English acre with its sub¬ 
division, the giintha (121 sq. yards or 1,089 sq. feet), 40 gimthas 
making one acre. The area of each survey number is separately 
entered in the district, tahsil and village records under an indi¬ 
cative number while the area of a sub-division is shown in mea¬ 
surers' records (kept in tahsil for 7 months during the fair season 
and in the district office for 5 months during the rainy season) 
and the village records under an indicative number subordinate to 
that of the survey number of which it forms a part. 

In the original settlements, lands were assessed separately on 
the basis of individual soil classification, though the general level 
of assessment was fixed empirically with, reference to the depend- 
abiliity of rainfall, crop pattern, average yields, prices, levels of 
rent, nearness to the markets, facilities of communications and 
other similar factors observed from tract to tract. Individual 
lands were never re-clasSsified during the revision settlements and 
the land holders were generally allowed the benefits of improve¬ 
ments effected by them during the term of settlements untaxed. 
The comparative incidence of land revenue from field to field is 
thus generally the same as it was at the time of the first revision 
settlement and the enhancements made from settlement to settle¬ 
ment were brought about only by raising the levels of land 
revenue assessments over a tract uniformly. 

The areas and numbers of villages for each tahsil in the district 
have varied from settlement to settlement. Inam or jngir villages 
were unsurveyed and unsetitlcd as late as in 1947. That work 
has now been completed. Because of such recently settled villages 
and because of the territorial changes in tahsil boundaries from 
time to time, most of the tahsilis today have a more varied 
pattern of land revenue assessments than w^hat is seen in the 
reports of earlier settlements. Even the maximum rates fixed at 
each settlement or revision settlement on average land revenue 
rates per acre should be quite reliable indices of the incidence of 
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CHAPTER|ll, the land revenue as obtaining in the, district from tahsil to tahsil 

“ or in the same tahsil from settlement to settlement. 

Revenue 

All the land to be assessed is divided permanently into fields 
Land Records, ranging from 20 to 25 acres. These fields are marked off from 
Settlement and each Other by a strip of land 4^' in breadth called dhura being 
Assessment, left uncultivated between them though assessment is paid upon 
it, and by mounds of earth (warali) 10' in length by 5' in breadth ; 
and stones {gota, pathar) over 2^' in length being placed accord- 
ing to a definite system at angles in the boundary. The name of 
a single khatedar (registered occupant) is entered against each 
field in the revenue records, except in case where there happened 
to be more than one co-sharer when the first settlement was 
made, and this person is primarily responsible for the payment 
of land revenue. 

Each field is, for survey purposes, further divided temporarily 
into about twelve parts of two acres each. Three tests to dis¬ 
cover kind of soil, depth of soil and freedom from defects are 
made in each part. For the first test, soils are divided into three 
classes or orders, which can be described briefly as black, red 
and white. The full description is: First order Of a.fine uniform 
texture, varying in colour from deep black to dark brown. Second 
order Of uniform but coarser texture than the preceding, and 
lighter in colour, which is generally red. Third order Of coarse 
gravelly, or Koose friable texture, and colour varying from light 
brown tO' grey. For the second test, that of depth, the soil is 
dug up and crowbar driven in until it is obstructed by rock or 
some hard substratum, or until it has gone in 1% cubits f.e., 31 
For the third test a list of eight defects is drawn up, the chief 
being the presence of fragments of limestones or of excessive sand, 
slope, liability to floodings, excess of moisture, and clayey soil. 

Each field is valued as a field of so many annas according to 
the average value of the plots contained in it. Land classed at 
12 annas would be good in any part of Berar, though occasional 
fields of 18 and 20 annas occur. The typical land of the plain 
country of this district is ordinarily classed at about ten annas 
and the rest at five or six annas. This valuation is made ,once 
for all in the original survey and a prati book or soil book for 
every village is deposited at the district headejuarters showing full 
details about each field separately. When revision assessments are 
made, the original soil classification or field valuation is tested, 
but there is no reason for doing it again. The assessment is 
revised upon a careful examination of the agricultural progress 
of the different parts of the district. Factors of prosperity, which 
may be either permanent or changeable, are taken into account. 
The chief permanent factor is of course the character of the soil. 
The chief changeable factors are communications and markets. 

Each tahsil is then divided into groups of villages according to 
various factors of prosperity, and rates are raised or lowered 
according to the results obtained during the examination of 
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various factors which lead to the atitainment of prosperity. Two CHAPTER 11. 
to five groups are generally formed in a tahsil and a rate of j^evenue 
assessment is fixed for each group. Every field in the group Admlnistra- 
pays either the full rate or a proportion: of it, whether the field tion. 

Has been valued at 16 annas or at somefthing less. Special rates Land Records. 
are imposed on irrigated land and lands hela on such exceptional Settlement and 
tenures as izara, jcigir^ inam and palampat. Irrigated land is Assessment, 
divided into two classes matasthal and patasthal. At the original 
settlement special rates were fixed for each of these classes. At 
the revision settlement it was provided, that land irrigated by 
means of a well which had been sunk before the original settle¬ 
ment should be assessed at the maximum dry crop rate in the 
group of villages to which it belonged. If a well was sunk after 
the original settlement, no additional charge was to be made for ; 
but the field would always be assessed just as if there was no well 
in the field. As to patas^tJml land, a maximum rate combining 
assessment for the land and rent for the water was fixed; and 
each field has to pay such proportion of this as was determined 
at the time of settlement. Throughout Berar, the period for 
which assessments are fixed is 30 years. There are special rules 
about the liability of land held under various tenutes. 

The greater part of the land in ithe district belongs to the first 
and best of the main classes. It is of a uniform fine texture and 
varies in colour from black to dark brown. Wani tahsil, how¬ 
ever, contains a quality of soil of the second class of a uniform 
but coarser texture and of reddish colour — Kelapur tahsil has 
a certain amount of soil of the third class, of coarse gravelly or 
loose friable texture and of a colour varying from light brown 
to grey. Even where the land belongs to the best class it is very 
rarely of ithe best quality. Three defects are common all over 
the district — a mixture of nodular pieces of limestone {chimkhad), 
a sloping surface (idarwat) and an excessive admixture of sand 
(walsary A great difference, however, exists between alluvial 
soil of the Payanghat plain and the large valleys, and the soil of 
the hilly parts of the tahsil. The former is deep and good and 
its average valuation is 10 annas or more while the latter is light, 
shallow and generally valued at only five or six annas. 

Likewise in other districts, full-fledged Record-of-Rights were Record-of- 

introduced for the fir^t time in unalienated villages some time Rights, 
during 1914—18, and they were prepared in the izara villages 
during first revision settlements. The full-fledged Record-of- 
Rights were introduced for the first time in non-izara alienated 
villages during the years 1924—28. However, consequent upon the 
abolition of proprietary rights and occupants rights on lessees in 
alienated villages (viz., izara, jagir^ pala^npat and nimjagir) under 
the Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950, 
the Record-of-Rights for the aforesaid villages were prepared 
afresh. Thus, all the revenue villages in the district have full- 
fledged Record-of-Rights which are regularly maintained under 
the provisions of the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code. 
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CHAPTER 11. This district formed part of Madhya Pradesh till 1st Novem- 

-her, 1956. There was a separate survey and settlement depart- 

Adminis^ra- nient for Madhya Pradesh. The chief controlling authority of 
tion. the Land Records department in Maharashtra State is the Settle- 
Land Records, ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records with head- 
Administrative quarters at Pune. He is assisted at the regional level by two 
Set-up. Deputy Directors of Land Records with headquarters at Bombay 
and Nagpur, respectively. The Deputy Director of Land Records, 
Bombay Region is incharge of Bombay, Pune and Nasik circles 
while the Deputy Director of Land Records, Nagpur Region has 
Nagpur and Aurangabad circles under his charge. Each one of 
these five circles is supervised and controlled by a Circle Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Records and they are responsible to the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records through their 
respective Regional Deputy Directors of Land Records. The 
jurisdiction ot Superintendent of Land Records, Nagpur circle 
extends over Yeotmali district under whom are the District 
Superintendents of Land Records in charge of each of the dis¬ 
tricts in the circle. Excepting in Nagpur circle, these district 
officers are known as District Inspectors of Land Records. 

The Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records is 
also responsilde for the implementation of the Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentaition and Consolidation of Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act throughout the State. He is assisted in this work by the 
Deputy Director of Land Records at headquarters. The Regional 
Deputy Directors of Land Records are concerned with the general 
control over the implementation of the Act and they look after 
the consolidation staff in their respective regions purely admini¬ 
stratively. The s^aff engaged on the implementation of the- 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Hold¬ 
ings Act consists of 12 Consolidation Officers for the whole State. 
They arc equal in status to the Circle Superintendenits of Land 
Records and each one is assisted by four to five Assistant Con- 
sclidation Officers. They are responsible to the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner through Deputy Director of Land Records (Consolida¬ 
tion). 

No consolidation staff has been appointed in Yeotmal district 
as the district has not as yet been taken up for consolidation 
scheme. 


District 

Superintendent 
of Land 
Records. 


Nazul 

Maintenance 

Surveyors. 


The District Superintendent of Land Records, Yeotmal is assist¬ 
ed in his work hy two Assistant Superintendents of Land Records, 
one assisting him in his field work and the other in his office 
work. The District Superintendent of Land Records and Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents of Land Records are assisted in their work 
by Nazul Maintenance Surveyors, District and Cadastral Surve¬ 
yors, Pat-Hissa Surveyors and Measurers, Ni?ntandars and Chain- 
men. 

The Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and Assistant Nazul Main¬ 
tenance Surveyors look after nazul surveys and maintain them 
up-to-date. Nazul surveys, unlike in western Maharashtra dis¬ 
tricts, the restricted to government land including roads, public 
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places, etc., used ordinarily for residential purposes, and diverted CHAPTER 11. 

lands within ^laziil perimeter. In the same way as there is a- 

village map and Record-of-Rights in every village, there is a nazul Adminrstra- 
map and Record-of-Rights for each one of the four nazul towns tion, 
of Yeotmal, Wani, Pandharkawda and Digras. The detailed Nazul Mai nten- 
survey is done in all these, towns on a traverse frame-work by Surveyors, 
optical square and tape in feet and inches, the measurement being 
recorded correct up to 3" as or All the nazul maps 

have now been converted into metric measures. The nazul stafE 
maintains the traverse frame work, the detailed survey and 
Record-of-Rights up-to-date by periodical inspections according 
to the programmes sanctioned by the Nazul Officer who is 
generally the Deputy Collector of the suh-division in the district 
in which the 72azul town falls. Thus, the 7T,azul staff is under the 
administrative control of the nazul officer and under the technical 
control of the District Superintendent of Land Records on whose 
establishment it is borne for all technical matters, survey and 
land records. 


The District and Cadastral Surveyors look to the district 
measurement work arising out of: — 

(i) land acquisition ; 

[ii) civil courts decrees ; 

(m) alluvion and diluvium ; 

liv) grant of land for agricultural and non-agricultural 
purposes ; 

(v) division on conversion of agricultural land into non- 
agricultural use ; 

(yi) encroachment cases ; and 

(vU) applications for confirmation of l^oundaries. 

The Pot Hissa Survey Measurers attend wholly to the measure¬ 
ment work of new sub-divisions as appearing in the village 
Records-of-Rights under the supervision and control of Ninitan- 
da}\ It is the duty of the Nimfandar to train and get work from 
the Pot Hissa surveyors according to the prescribed scales. 

The District Superintendent of Land Records is required to 
f inspect and^^test the field and office work done by the District and 
Cadastral Surveyors and Pot Hissa Surveyors intensely with a 
wiew to seeing that they understand their duties and are dis¬ 
charging them properly. The nazul work is inspected by the 
District Superintendent of Land Records once in a year and he 
draws a detailed inspection memo for compliance by the Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyors. The Superintendent of Land Records, 
Nagpur Circle, tours for 170 days in every year in all the eight dis¬ 
tricts of his circle and tests the work of as many district and 
cadastral surveyors and pot hissa suyvqy measurers as he can and 
draws up annually an inspection memo of each important 
i 72azul town and issues it for compliance by the Nazul Offieer 

f through the Collector of the district, endorsing copies to the 

t Regional Deputy Director of Land Records and District Superin- 

j tendent of Land Records for their information. The Regional 

i 

i 


District and 
Cadastral 
Surveyors. 


Pot Plissa 
Survey 
Measurers. 
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CHAPTER 11. Deputy Director of Land Records issues further instructions or 

-remarks on this inspection note. Of unimportant i.e., smaller 

A^InStra- towns, the Circle Superintendent of Land Records draws a 

tion. detailed note once in two years and they are dealt with by him, 
Land Records, the Regional Deputy Director of Land Records, the Nazul 
Pot-Hissa Officer and the District Superintendent of Land Records, like- 
Survey v^ise. Whereas the test of district cadastral and po^t his^a 
Measurers. surveyors by the District Superintendent of Land Records 
is both qualitative and quantitative, the test of the Circle Superin¬ 
tendent is qualitative. The Regional Deputy Director of Land 
Records and the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records inspect the offices of the Circle Superintendent and Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Land Records and also inspect the work 
done by the district measurement staff including nazul and pot 
hissa staff and issue suitable instruction for improving the work 
and working methods. 

Besides the above duties, the District Superintendent of Land 
Records inspects intensively and thoroughly the work done by 
the Revenue Inspectors and patwark borne on the Collector’s 
establishment doing mainly land records work with a view to 
seeing that they understand their duties and are discharging 
them well. His inspection is also done with a view to securing 
uniformity without forsaking local peculiarities of procedure 
throughout the district. He is assisted in this work by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Land Records. It is their duty to 
propose where and when found necessary to amend the existing 
rules so as to overcome difficulties and secure uniformity of 
procedure. The District Superintendent of Land Records is 
responsible for maintaining survey records up-to-date. 

The following table shows the land revenue cOiHections in the 
district for the period from 1957-58 to 1967-68: — 

TABLE No. 1* 

Land Revenue Collection in the District from 
1957-58 TO 1967-68 


Year 

(1) 

Total demand 
including 
previous • 
arrears 
(2) 

Collection 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 . 

19,25,216 

19,13,969 

1958-59 . 

14,52,509 

14,48,126 

1959-60 .. .. 

14,53,625 

14,35,953 

1960-61 . 

12,89,241 

7,27,881 

1961-62 . 

15,11,675 

4,49,646 

1962-63 . 

14,50,586 

12,99,716 

1963-64 . 

14,70,104 

14,49,314 

1964-65 . 

14,68,671 

15,10,681 

1965-66 . 

17,23,230 

■ 15,99,275 

1966-67 .. 

15,93,869 

15,07,297 

1967-68 . 

15,79,911 

15,32,270 


^Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
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The following are the statistics showing in detail the land CHAPTER 11. 
revenue collections in Yeotmal district for the year 1967-68: — 


Rs. 

Khaha .14,71,856 

Inam .. .. .. .. .. Nil, 

Gross fixed revenue including non-agri- 17,99,529 
cultural assessment and all other dues. 

Deduct— 

Assessment assigned for special and 2,00,463 
public purposes including forests. 

Net alienation of total inams .. .. Nil. 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccu- 42,783 

pied: 

Free or specially reduced .. .. Nil. 

Remaining fixed revenue for collection 15,56,282 
Agricultural— 

Government occupied land including 15,56,282 
specially reduced. 

Alienated lands .. .. .. .. Nil. 

Building and other non-agricultural Nil. 

assessment. 

Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue .. 2,17,221 

Local Funds .. .. .. .. 14,60,781 

Demand. 32,34,285 

Suspensions .. .. .. .. 2,26,701 

Collections .. .. .. .. 29,37,963 

Unauthorised balance .. .. .. 69,598 


Revenue 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Land Records. 

Pot Hissa 
Survey 
Measurers. 


Registration Department 

The main functions performed by the Registration Depart- registration. 
ment are : — Functions. 

(a) registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908) ; 

(b) registration of marriages under— 

(t)) the Bombay Marriage Registration Act, 1954 ; 

(ii) the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act (III of 1936), and 
(m) the Special Marriage Act (III of 1872); 

(c) registration of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths 
• and Marriages Act i(Vl of 1886). 

The Inspector General of Registration is the head of the Organisation, 
department. Under him is a District Registrar for. each district 
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CHAPTER 11.. who supervises the registration work in the district. The Collec- 

-* tor of the district functions as an ex-officio District Registrar. 

Revenue Under the District Registrar there are Sub-Registrars. In 
Yeotmal district there are Sub-Registry offices at Yeotinal, 
Registration. Darwha, Pusad, Kelapur, Wani, Umarkhed and Digras, Besides 
Organisation, there is a visit office at Arni which is visited by Sub-Registrar at 
Digras on every Monday. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by 
the Inspector General of Registration. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions 
of the Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matters. He advises on the difficulties encountered by the Sub- 
Registrars in their day-to-day work. He visits the sub-registry 
offices in his district at least once in two years and sends his 
memoranda of inspection to the Inspector General of Registra¬ 
tion. He hears appeals and applications preferred to him under 
Sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the Sub-Registrars 
under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of the Act, he is em¬ 
powered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay does not exceed 
four months and to direct that the documents concerned be regis¬ 
tered on payment of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper 
registration fee. He is also competent to order refunds in the 
case of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of safe 
custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may be deposit¬ 
ed with him under a sealed cover, and it may be got registered 
at the cost of the party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 

Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registra- 
don. Their work is to inspect the work of all sub-registry offices 
ill their charge. The Inspector of Registration, Amravati divi¬ 
sion has jurisdiction over Yeotmal district. 

ristrationof Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) compulsory 
Dcuments, registration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. 
Documents which fulfill the prescribed requirements and for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid 
are registered. A record of such registered documents is kept 
and extracts of documents affecting immoveable property in res¬ 
pect of which Record-of-Rights is maintained are sent to the 
offices concerned for making mutations. Certified copies from 
the preserved records of registered documents are also issued to 
parties who apply for them. 

In all, 14,680 documents were registered in the district during 
1965. Of these 13,405 documents falling under compulsory 
registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 5,33,78,606. Docu¬ 
ments falling under optional registration we're 474, their aggre¬ 
gate value was Rs. 5,79,773 and 654 documents affecting move- 
able property were of the aggregate value of Rs. 7,83,24,944 and 
147 were wills. 
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Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed CHAPTER ii. 
scale, but the State Government have exempted levy of re^istra- r 
tion tees in respect ot documents pertaining to the societies Administra- 
regi.stered under the Co-operative Societies Act. tion. 


The photo-copying system has been extended to this district. 

The figures of the average annual income and expenditure of 
Yeotmal registration district for the years 1964 and 1965 are 
given below (based on the figures in the administrative reports 
of 1964 and 1965): — 


Registration. 

Photo-Copying 
System. 
Income and 
Expenditure. 



Year 

(I) 

Income 

(2) 

Expenditure 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1964 

.. 

140,657 

37,668 

1965 


158,328 

41,648 


Sales Tax Department 

Sales tax, the most important source of revenue to the State, Sales Tax. 
was first introduced in the former State of Madhya Pradesh 
(Central Provinces and Berar) with effect from 1st June 1947, by 
the Central Provinces and Berar Act (XXI of 1947). The Act 
underwent various amendments by the legislature, important 
amongst which were those affected by the Amendment Acts of 
8th October 1948 ; 11th April 1949 and 1st December 1953. The 
Act was repealed on 1st January 1960 by the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act (LXXVI of 1959). Up to 30th November 1953, the Act 
provided for levy of tax only on the sales of goods excluding 
those mentioned in Schedule II appended to the Act. By the 
Amendment Act (XX of 1953), however,, provision was made to 
tax the purchase price of the goods purchased, on the strength 
of declarations prescribed under Central Provinces and Berar 
Sales Tax Rules |'26 (3) of 1947] and utilised for purposes other 
than those specified in the declaration i.e. if resold out of the 
former State of Madhya Pradesh or used unauthoritatively in the 
manufacture of goods. 

Under sub-section (v) of Section 4 of the Act, dealers whose Dealers liable 
turnover of sales exceeded Rs. 25,000 i(even though it be of tax 
free goods) in a year were liable for registration and consequent¬ 
ly liable to pay tax in accordance with other provisions of the 
Act. The limit of such turnover for importers and manu¬ 
facturers was Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, respectively ; and the 
limit of turnover for societies registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act (1912) dealing exclusively in goods produced or 
manufactured by such society or its members without the aid of 
hired labour was, however, Rs. 2,500. 
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Sales Tax. 
Classes of Tax. 


Current Sales 
Tax Act. 


Unlike the Bombay Sales Tax Act (1953), the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Sales Tax Act (1947) provided levy of tax at the 
point of sale, i,e,, it was a single point tax. The provisions of 
Section 4 (6) of the Act which came into force with effect from 
1st December 1953, do not actually amount to purchase tax but 
are only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion of sales tax 
on goods purchased on the strength of declarations. 

No tax was levied on goods specified in Schedule 11 which 
consisted of 43 entries. Goods specified in part I of Schedule I, 
were taxable at one anna in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957. This 
rate was changed to 7 paise after the introduction of decimal 
coinage system. Goods specified in part II of Schedule I were 
taxable at 3 pies in a rupee up to 7th April 1957 and 2 paise 
from 8th April 1957 onwards. All other goods not covered by 
any of the entries of Schedule I or II were taxable at 6 pies in a 
rupee upto 7th April 1957 and at 3 paise from 8th April 1957 
onwards. 

The scheme of the Act (1947) was such, that no tax was im¬ 
posed on the sale of goods made in the course of inter-State trade 
and commerce. Further, tax on a particular transaction was to 
be paid only once. Generally, the wholesalers or the manu¬ 
facturers were not required to pay tax, unless they sell their 
goods to unregistered dealers or customers direct. The goods 
required directly for use in the manufacture of articles for sale 
could also be purchased free of tax by manufacturers and by 
giving declaration in the prescribed form to the seller. 

The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, embodies the various recom¬ 
mendations of the Sales Tax Enquiry Committee and repeals and 
replaces the various Sales Tax Laws in force in the State. 

In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
1st January 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay 
State area will, on the resale of the goods, be liable to pay tax 
under the new Act subject to certain modifications and the 
benefit of Section 8 {a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will 
not be available to him. Similarly, exemption granted under the 
earlier laws to certain classes of goods generally or conditionally 
will, in some cases, not accrue under the new law. 

The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and provisions for taxing of spirituous medical pre¬ 
parations containing more than 12 per cent of alcohol by volume 
(but other than those declared by Government to be not capable 
of causing intoxication) will now be taxed under the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1959, at the rate of 30 paise in a rupee at the, first 
stage only. Similarly, country liquor and foreign liquor brought 
into or manufactured in India including spirits, wines and 
fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 45 paise in a rupee*. 

Schedule A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods subiect in some cases to conditions, and Sche¬ 
dules B and E list the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly 
*Now, the entire tax structure has been revised. 
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divided into five classes: (i) goods declared as important to CHAPTER 11. 
inter-State trade, taxable only at first stage (Schedule B, Part I) ; ^Venue 
(ii) goods declared as important to inter-S^tate trade, taxable only AdminiSrL 
at the last sale (Schedule B, Part II)) ; (iii) other classes of goods tion. 
taxable at only the first stage of the sale (Schedule C) ; (iv) 9 Sales Tax. 
classes, taxable only on the last sale {Schedule D) ; and (v) 21 Current Sales 
classes specified and all other goods not specified elsewhere in Tax Act. 
any ’ Schedule, taxable at the first stage^ and on the last sale and 
again, to a very small incidence at the retail stage. 

The tax at the first stage is called the sales tax and that on the 
last sale is called the general sales tax. The tax on the retail 
stage is the retail sales tax. Sales tax and the general sales tax 
as the names imply are payable on sales. However, when a regis¬ 
tered dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from 
Government he pays purchase tax. When he pays purchase tax, 
the dealer does not pay the sales tax or the general sales tax on 
the resale of goods as the case may be. The registered dealer 
does not become liable to purchase tax if he resells the goods 
without alteration within three months .(six months in the case 
of cotton) and in that case on such resale he pays in the routine 
way, sales tax or general sales tax or both, as may be due. The 
purchase tax is not a separate tax and is only intended to seal off 
a loophole for evasion. 

The new Act creates five classes of dealers, viz,: — 


(1) The registered dealer. —The registered dealer is a licensed 
dealer and has to obtain registration if he is liable to pay tax 
and failure to do so is regarded as an offence. 


Classes of 
Dealers. 


(2) The licensed dealer. —Every registered dealer whose annual 
sales to other registered dealers exceed Rs. 50,000 may obtain 
a licence, on the strength of which he can make purchases free 
of general sales tax for resale inside the State. The licensed 
dealer thus becomes the wholesaler or semi-wholesaler. 


(3) The authorised dealer. —Every registered dealer whose 
sales in inter-State or export trade exceed Rs. 30,000 worth of 
goods annually or who sells that much quantity to another 
authorised dealer who resells them in inter-State trade or export 
may obtain an authorisation against which he can purchase goods 
free of all taxes ( or at a reduced rate in certain circumstances ) 
for inter-State or export resale either by himself or another 
authorised dealer to whom he resells them. 

(4) The recognised deale-A —Any registered dealer whose 
annua] turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods 
manufactured by him may obtain a recognition against which 
he may make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly 
in manufacturing taxable goods for sale, save, generally speak¬ 
ing, for goods on which the tax is at the rate of two per cent 
or less and machinery. 

!(5) The permit holder. —A registered dealer whose commis¬ 
sion agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his 
books exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the 
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Strength of which he may make purchases tax free or at a 
reduced rate in certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act the turnover limit making registration com¬ 
pulsory is Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every 
other dealer. Dealers who are not liable to registration because 
their turnover has not exceeded the limits specified under the Act 
but are registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 will be 
liable to pay tax under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, under condi¬ 
tions specified in the Act. 


Every precaution is taken to see that (the tax, as far as possible, 
would not be recovered more than what is intended in the law. 
This is done by set-offs allowed under the law. 

Administrative xhe Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to him by 
igamsation. Commissioner of Sales Tax for the general administration of 
the Sales Tax Act. He registers dealers who are liable to pay¬ 
ment of tax under the Act and receives periodical returns from 
them which show their gross turnover, taxable turnover and tax 
payable by them. After the closing of the year (followed by the 
dealers), an assessment case of all the returns for that year is 
prepared and the dealer is assessed by the Sales Tax Officer or 
the Assistant Sales Tax Officer as the case may be. 


Up to June, 1958, the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 
used to exercise the powers of assessment of dealers whose gross 
and taxable turnover exceeded Rs. 20 lakhs and Rs. 4 lakhs, res¬ 
pectively. In July, 1958, powers of assessment of dealers whose 
gross turnover exceeded Rs. 1 lakh in the preceding year were 
delegated to the Sales Tax Officers and the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners were thus relieved of assessment work. The Assistant 
Sales Tax Officer were assessing dealers having gross turnover 
below Rs. one lakh. The Sales Tax Officer is also responsible for 
detection of cases involving evasion of tax. In short, the Sales 
Tax Officer is the head of the office and is primarily responsible 
for the general administration of the circle. 


The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax and he is the first appellate authority. 
Any order passed by the Sales Tax Officer is appealable and the 
appeals lie with the Assistant Commissioner. The Assistant 
Commissioner is also responsible for the administration of the 
Act in the circles in his jurisdiction. He guides the Sales Tax 
Officers in complicated matters. Against the appellate order 
passed by the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax, second appeal 
could be made before the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
Against the second appellate order, the dealer could either prefer 
revision before the Board of Revenue or the Commissioner of 
Sales Tax. In the latter case, however, the decision of the Com¬ 
missioner of Sales Tax is final, whereas the order of the Board of 
Revenue is subject to reference on points of law and ultimate 
revision in the High Court. 
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The following statement gives the amount of sales tax collected 
in the district during the period from 1957-58 to 1964-65: — 


Year 

Amount 

collected 

Collection 

charges 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

• 

Rs. 

1957-58 . 

1,395,454 


1958-59 . 

1,009,998 


1959-60 . 

1,011,146 


1960-61 . 

901,145 


1961-62 . 

863,239 

7-50 

1962-63 . 

792,829 

390*98 

1963-64 . 

1,089,067 

196*80 

1964-65 . 

1,269,620 

145*94 
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The Entertainment Tax collected in the district during the Entertainment 
years 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 amounted to Rs. 73,562, 

Rs. 66,487 and Rs. 1,47,560, respectively. 


Stamp Depart'ment 


The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay is the authority which Stamps. 
controls the supply and sale of State stamps in the State. In Organisation. 
Yeotmal district, the Collector holds ithe general charge of the 
district administration of the stamp department as administrative 
head of the district. There is no independent officer in the dis¬ 
trict specially in charge of stamps. The work is done by the ‘ 
stamp clerk under the supervision and control of the Treasury 
Officer, Yeotmal, who is a gazetted officer. He has the charge of 
local depot at Yeotmal and is responsible for the maintenance of 
the stock of stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and 
their sale to the public. A branch, depot is located at every tahsil 
headquarters and is incharge of the Tahsildar in his capacity as 
Sub-Treasury Officer. 

To suit public convenience, the stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are 15 such 
vendors in the district. Non-judicial and judicial stamps above 
the value of Rs. 300 are sold at the treasury and sub-treasuries, 
and the stamp clerk and sub-treasury officers work as ex-o-fficio 
stamp vendors. 

The total income from stamps realised in Yeotmal district Income, 
during 1967-68 was Rs. 315,047-42 from judicial stamps and 
Rs. 955,240-50 from non-judicial stamps. 

A-1197—36-A. 
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Motor Vehicles Department 

The Motor Vehicles department with headquarters at Bombay 
is concerned with the administration of the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956 and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Rules, 1959 ; the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1958 ; the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, 1959 ; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1959, and 
the rules made thereunder. The department is headed by the 
Director of Transport, Maharashtra State. For the purposes of 
administration of (the above Acts in the State, Regional Trans¬ 
port Offices have been set-up in Bombay, Pune, Thana, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad with Sub-Regional Offices at Amravati, Kolhapur 
and Nasik. For the enforcement of Chapter IV of the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, a State Transport Authority and 
Regional Transport Authorities have also been constiituted by 
Government under Section 44 of the Act. 

The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities of 
Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport Autho¬ 
rity controls the different categories of transport vehicles in the 
region and deals with the issue of permits to them according to 
the policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and 
conductors’ licences, take departmental action against those 
permit holders who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., 
and prescribe policy in certain important matters relating to 
vehicular transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for the Nagpur Region with 
its headquarters at Nagpur has jurisdiction over the Yeotmal 
district and also over the disitricts of Akola, Amravati, Bhandara, 
Buldhana, Chanda, Nagpur and Wardha. It is vested in a body 
of six members, including the secretary, four officials and two 
non-officials, being nominated by the State Government under 
sub-section (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The jurisdiction of Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur extends 
oveq Yeotmal district as also the other districts of Vidarbha 
Region. However, for administrative convenience, the wo'rk in 
Yeotmal, Amravati, Akola and Buldhana districts is controlled by 
the Assistant Regional Transport Officer with headquarters at 
Amravati. 

The Regional Transport Officei, Nagpur, besides being the 
Secretary to the Regional Transport Authority is also the licens¬ 
ing authority and registering authority under several enactments 
enumerated above. He is assisted by Regional Supervisor, Motor 
Vehicle Inspectors and Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors along 
with necessary ministerial staff. The Assistant Regional Trans¬ 
port Officer vvith his office at Amravaiti is the licensing and regis¬ 
tering authority for the four districts under his jurisdiction. The 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, Amravati exercises certain 
-B. 
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powers dekgated to him by the Regional Transport Authority, 
Nagpur from time to time, so far as the working of Chapter IV 
of the Act is concerned. 

The duties of the Motor Vehicles Inspectors are to inspect 
transport vehicles (goods vehicles, buses and cars) and issue certi¬ 
ficates of fitness ; to inspect vehicles for registration ; to conduct 
tests of competence of persons to drive motor vehicles ; to carry 
out tests of persons applying for grant of conductor’s licenses in 
stage carriages; to inspect vehicles in accidents whenever their 
services are requisitioned by the police ; to carry out tours for the 
purposes of enforcement of the provisions of the Motor .Vehicles 
Act and Rules and to check and report infringements to the 
Regional Transport Officer for further action ; to collect taxes and 
issue learner’s licences and to effect renewal of driving licenses and 
conductor’s licenses. The Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
generally do not act independently but assist the Motor Vehicle 
Inspectors in the discharge of their duties. 

The Motor Vehicles department has liaison with the Police 
deparment which helps in checking motor vehicles periodically 
and in detecting offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. The. 
Police department also attends to references from the Motor Vehi¬ 
cles department regarding verification of character of applicants 
for public service vehicle authorisations, conductor’s licenses, taxi- 
cab" permits, etc. Besides, it helps in the verification of vehicles 
which are off the street., recovery of arrears of taxes and in speci¬ 
fying particular places for bus stops, etc. The District Magis¬ 
trate renders all possible help to this department in connection 
with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation of speed 
limits and location of motor stand at verious places, etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for 
agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are 
imposed according to the type of vehicle {e.g., motor-cycles and 
cycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.,)' and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The rules under this Act lay down that 
when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, the registering 
authority (^.e., the Regional Transport Officer or the Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars furnished 
in the application in the registration (e.g., the make of vehicles, 
its capacity, etc.,) and determine the rate of tax for which the 
vehicle is liable. Every registered owner who wants to use or 
keep for use any vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determin¬ 
ed in respect of transport vehicles. The limits within which he 
intends to use the vehicles, i.e., whether only within the limits of 
particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the State 
have to be stated. A token for payment of tax is issued by the 
taxation authority and this has to he attached to and carried on 
the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public 
place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually or every 
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time the tax is to be paid. The taxation auithority before issuing 
the token in respect of the payment of the tax has to satisfy itself 
that every declaration is complete in all respects and that the 
proper amount of tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor 
vehicle has to give an advance intimation of his intention of 
keeping his vehicle in non-use during any period for which he 
desires to be exempted from the payment of tax, and declare the 
place of garage while in non-use. 


The Bombay Motor Vehicles .(Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958, 
envisages levy and payment to the State Government of a tax on 
all passengers carried by stage-carriages ,(including stage-carriages 
used as contract carriages) at 10 per cent inclusive of the amount 
of the fares payable to the operators of the stage carriages except 
where such stage carriages ply exclusively on such routes serving 
municipal and adjacent areas as may be approved by the State 
Government. 



CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

The functions of the Government are manifold and those chapter i.. 

relating to maintenance of law and order, and security to life and - ~— 

property of citizens are carried out through Police, Judicial, Social and^Justice. 
Welfare and Jail departments. In what follows is detailed the introduction. 
functioning and set-up of these departments in the district. 

Police Department 

The primary functions of the Police are the prevention and 
detection of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the appre¬ 
hension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure, 
private or public property of which they may be placed in charge, 
and the prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various 
other duties to perform, such as control and regulation of traffic, 
service of summonses and execution of warrants in criminal cases, 
inspection of explosives and poison shops and extinguish mg fires 
and others such as giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, 
verification of character, passports and naturalisation inquiries, 
etc. 

Under Section 17 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), 
the District Magistrate has full control over the District Police 
Force. In exercising this authority, the District Magistrate is 
subject to the rules and orders made by the State Government 
and to the lawful orders of the Revenue Commissioner. Under 
Section 6 (1) of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, the direction and 
supervision of the whole Police Force in the State rests in the 
Inspector-General of Police, who is assisted by one or more Assis¬ 
tant Inspector-Generals of Police of the rank of the District 
Superintendent of Police to advise the government on all prob¬ 
lems, specially those connected with Police personnel, their train¬ 
ing and equipment, supplies and stores, financial provision requir¬ 
ed for the maintenance of the Force and other powers and duties 
of various grades of officers, and to make rules and orders for 
the guidance of the officers on all such matters. He has to keep' 
in touch by frequent inspections with the requirements of 
efficiency of the Police Force and to keep due watch ever all 
matters relating to the maintenance of law and order and preven¬ 
tion and detection of crime. 

For the purpose of administration, the State is divided into four 
Police ranges, besides three Commissionerates, viz., Greater 
Bombay, Pune and Nagpur. In Greater Bombay, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police is in charge of the Greater Bombay Police Force. 

The Commissioners of Police in charge of the Pune and Nagpur 
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Commissioncrates are of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police. 

The State C.I.D. is divided into two branches viz., (1) Intelli¬ 
gence and (2) Crime and Railways, each under a Deputy Inspector- 
General. Both the Deputy Inspector-Generals are assisted by one 
or more assistants of the rank of Superintendent of Police and a 
number of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors and Head Constables. There are C.I.D. Units at 
important places in the State each under a Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police assisted by the necessary subordinate staff. 

The State Reserve Police Force Groups are under the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces, Bombay. 

The Police Training College, Nasik, the Regional Police Train¬ 
ing Schools at Khandala, Jalna and Nagpur and the Motor Trans¬ 
port organisation are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Training and Special Units, Bombay. The Wireless orga¬ 
nisation is headed by an officer designated as Director of Police 
Wireless, who is of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police. 

Each range in the State which is in the charge of a Range 
D.I.-G, is divided into districts, each corresponding to the revenue 
district except that, Ratnagiri which is in the Bombay Revenue 
Division is included in Pune Police Range and Ahmednagar 
which is in the Pune Revenue Division is included in the Bombay 
Police Range. Because of their geographical position, the Police 
working in the district of Ratnagiri and Ahmednagar can more 
conveniently be supervised by the Deputy Inspector-General, Pune 
Range, whose headquarters is at Kolhapur and Deputy Inspector- 
General, Bombay Range, whose headquarters is at Nasik, respec¬ 
tively. Subject to the control of the Inspector-General of Police 
and the District Magistrate in their respective spheres of autho¬ 
rity, the direction and regulation of the Police throughout the 
district is vested in the Superintendent of Police, the executive 
head of the Police Force, who has full control over the internal 
economy of the Force under him. His primary duties are to 
keep the force under his control, properly trained, efficient and 
contented and to ensure by constant supervision, the proper and 
effective prevention, investigation and detection of the crime in 
his district. 

Each district is divided into two or three sub-divisions. Each 
sub-division is in the charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer, 
who is of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and he is responsible for the prevention, 
investigation and detection of crime in his charge. Subject to 
the general orders of the Superintendent of Police, he is responsi¬ 
ble for efficiency and discipline of the officers and men in his 
division. He has to hold detailed inspections of police stations 
and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals. 
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Yeotmal district, which has its headquarters at Yeatmal, is 
divided into two Police sub-divisions, viz,, Yeotmal Sub-Division 
and Pusad Sub-Division. To each of the sub-divisions one Police 
Inspector, called the Circle Police Inspector is attached. He is 
employed almost entirely on work relating to the prevention and 
detection of crime, the co-ordination of the working of the police 
stations under him and investigation of important and organised 
crime. 
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At the district headquarters, the Superintendent of Police is 
assisted by an Inspectoi, who is designated as Home Police 
Inspector. He works as personal assistant to the Superintendent 
of Police and is employed for supervision of the work in the office 
and accounts branches, disposing of routine correspondence and 
miscellaneous work. 


There are 23 Police Stations and 7 Out-posts in the district 
of which 5 are Taluka Police Stations and 18 Rural Police Stations. 

A Sub-Inspector of Police is ordinarily the officer in charge of a 
police station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection 
of crime in his charge and for seeing that orders and instructions 
issued by the superior officers are carried out and the discipline 
of the Police under him is properly maintained. He has under 
him the required number of Head Constables and Constables. 

The Head Constables report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in 
their beats and assist him in the investigation and detection of 
crime. When in charge of a particular post or beat, the Head 
Constables act in all Police matters in co-operation with the heads 
of the village police. When attached to a police station, some of 
them hold charge of the police station in the absence of the Sub- 
Inspector and attend to all routine work including investigation 
of crime. 

The Constables perform such Police duties as may be entrusted 
to them by the Sub-Inspector and the Head Constables. 

The control and administration of the Railway Police in 
Yeotmal district is vested in the Superintendent of Police, Central, 

South-Eastern and Western Railways, Nagpur, who has a parallel 
organisation on the lines of the District Police. He functions 
under the supervision and control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Crime and Railways i(C.I.D.), Maharashtra State, Pune 
and the Inspector-General of Police. 

With a view to eradicating the evil of corruption and for a Anti- 
more effective implementation of the Prohibition policy of the Corrupuonand 
Government, the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence intelligent 
Bureau has been created under the control of a Deputy Inspector- Bureau. 
General of Police designated as- Director, A. C. & P. I. Bureau, 

Maharashtra State with his headquarters at Bombay. He is 
declared as a Head of Department under the administrative 
control and supervision of the Home Department of the State 
Government. He is assisted by an officer of the rank of Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who is ex-officia Deputy Commissioner of Police 
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and six other officers of the rank of Assistant Commissione'rs of 
Police/Deputy Superintendents of Police. The Bureau has its 
offices in all districts and has four regional units with Headquar¬ 
ters at Bombay, Pune, Aurangabad and Nagpur each in charge of 
a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay 
is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

The Anti-Corruption Unit at Yeotmal is headed by a Police 
Sub-Inspector, who is assisted by 2 Constables. 

With a view to providing the armed force which may be 
required at any place in the State to deal with any serious distur¬ 
bances or other similar emergency, the State Reserve Police Force, 
trained more or less on military lines and equipped with modern 
weapons, has been organised under the Bombay State Reserve 
Police Force Act, 1951. (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII of 1951), 
and stationed in groups at important centres in the State. Each 
group is under the control of a Commandant i(who is an officer 
of the rank of Superintendent of Police) assisted by the neces¬ 
sary staff of officers of different ranks. The groups are provided 
with wireless and motor transport sections. 

Women Police branches exist in almost all the districts of the 
State. The main functions of this branch are to help in the 
recovery of abducted women, to attend to the convenience and 
complaints of female passengers at important Railway stations, 
to apprehend and search female offenders, to help in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Bombay Children Act and the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, to man the Police 
telephone exchange, to keep vigilance at places of worship or 
public entertainment, etc. They also help the senior Police 
officers at the time of holding inquests on dead bodies of women, 
whenever required. 

The Women Police Branch in the district consists of two 
Women Head Constables and six Women Police Constables. 

There is an Arms Inspection Branch under the charge of a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, whose headquarters arc at 
Bombay. He is assisted by 2 Police Inspectors, 1 Police Sub- 
Inspector, 3 Head Constables and 4 Police Constables. The main 
function of the Branch is to inspect the arms and bicycles held 
by the Police regularly and to ensure their proper maintenance. 
The branch is under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Armed Force. 

A Motor Transport Section for the whole State under the 
control of a Superintendent of Police, designated as Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Motor Transport, is organised for maintaining a 
fleet of motor vehicles and water craft for Police duties. It 
consists of (i) a District Motor Transport Section at the head¬ 
quarters of each district and each State Reserve Police Force 
Group, (ii) the Central Motor Transport work-shop together with 
mobile units at Pune, Aurangabad and Nagpur and (iii) the 
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Mobile Repair Unit for Police Water Craft with headquarters at 
Thana. The District and State Reserve Police Force Motor 
Transport Sections which consist of motor vehicles and in some 
districts water craft, are under the administrative control of the 
Superintendents of Police of Districts or the Commandants of the 
Groups, as the case may be, and for technical supervision under 
the Superintendent of Police, Motor Transpoz*t. 

The Yeotmal district has a fleet of 11 vehicles including 1 Jeep, 
2 light vans and 1 motor cycle. 

In order to facilitate quick communications pertaining to law 
and order between Police units in this State and other States, a 
Police Wireless grid has been established and it is under the 
control of a Deputy Inspector-General of Police designated as 
Director of Police Wireless, Maharashtra State. The grid con¬ 
sists of Wireless Telegraphy circuits of high frequency and very 
high frequency with static and mobile stations and broadcast 
service stations. There are wireless stations at the headquarters 
of each District/State Reserve Police Force Groups and in the 
three Commissionerates of Greater Bombay, Pune and Nagpur 
cities. The wireless personnel in Bombay and those attached 
to the Districts and State Reserve Police Force Groups are under 
the control of the Commissioner of Police, Superintendent of 
Police and the Commandants of the State Reserve Police Force 
Groups concerned, respectively. 

The district has a net work of high frequency system of 
communications. There are two wireless stations in the dis¬ 
trict. One is located at the district headquarters and the other, 
at Pusad. 

At the village level the District Police arc helped by the 
village Police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 
1867) the control of the village Police rests with the District 
Magistrate. The District Magistrate may, however, delegate his 
authority in certain matters to the Superintendent of Police. 
Each inhabited village has a Police Patil. The Police Patil is 
required to collect information regarding suspicious strangers 
and important occurrences in the village and send it to the 
police station. He has to^ keep a strict watch over the move¬ 
ments of notorious characters under surveillance of the Police. 
He is required to give information to the police station of any 
offence committed in the village. When a beat duty policeman 
goes to the village, the Police Patil has to give him all the infor¬ 
mation he possesses about all events in the village. The Police 
Patil is also responsible for maintaining law and order in the 
village. 

In 1968, the number of Police Paths in the district was 1,486. 

The village Defence Parties are chiefly meant for the defence 
of the village against depredations of dacoits and other types of 
criminals and protection of the persons, watch and ward, the 
security of property and the public safety of the villages. 
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At the close of the year 1968, village Defence Parties were 
formed in 337 villages with 734 members. 

During the year 1968 •(31st December 1968), the strength of the 
District Police Force was 52 officers and 987 men. 

The expenditure on the establishment of the distriot for 
1967-68 was Rs. 27,09,726.62 The ratio of Police to area and 
population works out to one policemen to 12.09 square km and 
1,056 persons. 

Appointments of Superintendents of Police are made by pro¬ 
motion of Assistant Superintendents of Police and Deputy 
Superintendents of Police in accordance with the regulations 
made in that behalf by the Government of India in consultation 
wnth the State Government and the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
who belongs to the Indian Police Service, is made by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the recommendation of the Union Public 
Service Commission. On their appointment, they are attached to 
the National Police Academy, Abu, for training for a period of 
one year and after successful completion of the training they 
are sent to the States concerned for further training. On arrival 
in the State, the Indian Police Service Probationers are attached 
to the Police Training College, Nasik, for 3 months and in the 
districts for practical training for .9 months before they are 
appointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers. Assistant Super'intendents of Police are considered 
eligible for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police 
Service cadre after their confirmation in the Indian Police Service 
in vacancies in the direct recruitment quota. 

Seventy per cent of the total number of appointments on ,the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled 
in by promotion from the lower ranks of the District Police 
Force and the remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which 
is made by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candi¬ 
dates appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the Police 
Training College, Nasik for training and are kept on probation 
for a period of two years and three months. During the first two 
years of their pTobationary period, they are required to pass 
departmental examinations prescribed by Government. 

After a year’s training at the Police Training College, they are 
required to undergo military training for 5 weeks and thereafter 
practical training in districts for the remaining period of proba¬ 
tion. They are considered for promotion to Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice Cadre after they put in eight years service as Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police by promotion of Police Sub-Inspectors who 
are found fit for promotion by the Selection Board comprising 
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the Inspector-General of Police as the Chairman and Commis- CHAPTER 12 

sioner of Police and Deputy linspector-General of Police as mem-- 

hers. No direct recruitment is ordinarily made. anJ JusticT 


Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector- Police. 

General of Police both by promotion of officers from the lower Recruitment, 

ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruitment. 

50 per cent of the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. 

Of the remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are 
filled in by departmental candidates passing through the Police 
Sub-Inspectors' Course at the Police Training College, Nasik, 

and the remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from 

lower ranks. 


Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
The Police or from the Police department. These candidates, in 
the first instance are selected for training in the Police Train¬ 
ing College, Nasik, as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is 
made by the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a committee 
of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and the Principal, Police Training College, 

Nasik. The Police Constablies are recruited directly and the 
Head Constables generally from the rank of Constables. , How¬ 
ever, to attract better men, recruitment of Head Constables is 
made direct from qualified candidates to the extent of 33 per 
cent of the vacancies that may occur. 

Amongst the 52 officers and 987 men of the Yeotmal district Literacy, 
at the close of the year 1968, none was illiterate. 

The following statement shows the crime reported to the Crime. 
Yeotmal Police during the year 1968 and the preceding four 
years:— 

1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 

(a) Cognizable cases (Class I to VI)----- 

7014 5418 5668 4529 4129 


The important crime reported during the year 1968 and the 
preceding four years was as unde’r: — 


(1) 

1968 

(2) 

1967 

(3) 

1966 

(4) 

1965 

(5) 

1964 

(6) 

(1) Murders and cognate crime.. 

21 

23 

25 

22 

30 

(2) Dacoities 

2 

•• 

4 

3 

2 

(3) Robberies 

10 

13 

4 

8 

6 

(4) Attempted murders ., 

4 

5 

2 

6 

3 

(5) House-breaking and theft 

407 

428 

308 

298 

366 

(6) Thefts and cattle thefts 

898 

949 

784 

836 

615 

(7) Cheating 

13 

16 

11 

78 

9 

(8) Receiving stolen property 

i 


•• 

1 ’ 

•• 

(9) Riots 

32 

23 

22 

17 

24 

Total ,, 

1,387 

1,457 

1,160 

1,208 

1,055 
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and Justice, and the preceding four years was as under: — 


Police. 

Crime. 


Year 

(!) 

Incidence 

(2) 

1968.. 

1-87 

1967.. 

1-25 

1966.. 

1*56 

1965.. 

1-65 

1964.. 

1*49 


The following table shows the crime statistics in the district 
from 1959 to 1962. 


TABLE No. 1 

The number of persons convicted in respect of various charges 
during 1959 to 1962 is shown in table No. 2, whereas table No. 3 
shows the same statistics for the years 1965, 1966 and 1967. 
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Cases 

investi¬ 
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(3) 

3,821 

2,841 

4,327 

3,576 

1 

! 

i 

Cases 

reported 

(2) 

3,938 

3,043 

4,503 

3,925 

Year 

(1) 

1959. 

1960(30-9.60) . 

960- 61 .. .. 

961- 62 .. .. 
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The following statement shows the number of cognizable and 
non-cognizable cases reported in the district from 1950 to 1965: — 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
cognizable 
crimes 
reported 

(2) 

No. of 
non- 

cognizable 

crimes 

reported 

(3) 

1950. 

2,701 


1955. 

2,011 


1960. 

1,711 

3,103 

1961. 

4,233 

5,240 

1962. 

4,774 

4,357 

1963. 

4,294 

3,259 

1964. 

4,126 

3,402 

1965. 

4,526 

6,847 


In 1968, there were 7 Police Prosecutors, of whom one was 
appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor. The total number of cases 
conducted by the Prosecutors in 1968 was 4,810 out of which 
2,122 cases ended in conviction. 

Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors are entitled 
to rent free quarters. In 1968, out of 52 officers and 987 men, 
40 officers and 631 men were housed in Government quarters. 
The remaining officers and men lived in private and other build- 
ings on hire. 

The District Police has its own welfare fund. The fund is 
financed by subscriptions from the members of the Police depart- 
ment of the district. Special performances of shows etc., are also 
held to augment the welfare fund. The following facilities were 
available to members during the year 1968; 

A Police Hospital, poultry farm, tailoring class for women, 
scholarships to school going children and monetary help for 
purchase of books, children park, balak mandir, recreation room, 
flour-mill, grocery shop and supply of radio sets at interior police 
stations. 

The're is a Government mess at Yeotmal run for the benefit of 
the police personnel in the town. 

Jail Department 

For the purposes of prison administration the State is divided 
into two divisions, viz., Eastern and Western. The Eastern Divi¬ 
sion is composed of 'revenue divisions of Aurangabad and Nagpur, 
A-1197--37-A. 
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CHAPTER 12. while the revenue division:^ of Bombay and Pune fall under the 
Law O^i^er Western Division. The Inspector-General of Prisons with head- 
and Justice, quarters at Pune exercises genera] control and superintendence 
Jails. over all prisons and jails in the State, subject to the orders of the 

Organisation. State Government. The Superintendents of Nagpur Central 
Prison and the Yeravada Central Prison have been appointed as 
the ex-officio Deputy Inspector-Generals of Prisons for the Eastern 
and Western Divisions, respectively. Some of the powers exer¬ 
cised by the Inspector-General of Prisons have been delegated to 
the Deputy Inspector-Generals of Prisons. They are in immediate 
over-all charge of the prisons in ^heir respective divisions. 

The Superintendent, Ycotmal District Prison, is vested with the 
executive management of the prison in all matters relating to 
discipline, internal economy, labour, punishment, etc., subject to 
the orders and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Eastern Division, Nagpur and the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Maharashtra State, Pune. He is assisted by 
the neces'^ary ministerial and field staff. The services of well- 
behaved convict overseers are utilised for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. 

Classification. q"he prison at Ycotmal has been classified as District Prison, 
Class II. The prison is mainly meant for confinement of short¬ 
term casual prisoners and local undertrial prisoners. In addition 
there are four magisterial lock-ups in the district located at Wani, 
Kelapiir, Darwha and Pusad. The administration of magisterial 
lock-up' is governed by the rules contained in Chapter 33, Part VI 
of the Rules and Orders (Criminal) issued by the High Court of 
judicature, Nagpur. 

R'’cruitment, The post of Inspector-General of Prisons is filled in by appoint¬ 
ment of an I.C.S. or an I.A.S. officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superintendent 
of Central Prisons ( i.e., including the holder of the post of the 
Deputy Inspector-General) or by transfer of a suitable officer in 
Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I or by direct 'recruitment. 

The Superintendent' of Central Prisons a’re officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. The senior- 
most Superintendent of Central Prisons is usually appointed to 
hold the post of Deputy Inspector-General in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. The Superintendents of 
District Prisons arc appointed both by direct recruitment or by 
promotion from amongst Jailors in grade I in the proportion of 
1:2. Jailors in grade I are also appointed both by direct recruit¬ 
ment and by departmental promotion from amongst Jailors in 
grade II in the proportion of 1:2. The appointments of direct 
recruits to the post of Superintendent, District Prison and/or 
Jailor, grade I are made on the recommendations of the State 
Public Service Commission. Appointments to the post of Jailors, 
grade II’are made by the Inspector-General by promotion of 
Jailors in grade III. Appointments to Jailors grade III are also 
made by the Inspector-General. However, 50 per cent of the posts 
A-1197—37-3, 
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are open to outside candidates who must necessarily be graduates, 
while the remaining posts arc filled in by promotion cf suitable 
departmental candidates who have passed the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination or its equivalent. The candidates for 
appointment to the posts cf Jailor, grade III are interviewed by 
a selection board consisting of the Inspector-General and two 
Superintendents of Prisons who are nominated by the State 
Government. Higher posts from the guarding establishment are 
generally filled in by promotion according to seniority. 

The Jail Officers’ Training School at Pune imparts practical as 
well as theoretical training to Prison Officers ( Superintendents of 
Prisons, Jailors, grades I and II) on various subjects relating to 
correctional administration and prison management. Training 
facilities are also provided for guards and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Prisoners are classified as class I or class II by the court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the 
nature of their offence. They are further cla'-'sified as casual, 
habitual, undertrial and security or detinue. There is no separate 
class of political prisoners but certain rules which do net allow 
the grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoner*'' are also grouped as short termers, 
medium and long-termers. Prisoners with a sentence up to 
three months are classified as short-termers, those sentenced up 
to a period of three months and above hut up to two years are 
classified as medium-termers and these sentenced up to two 
years and above are classified as long termers. 

On admission, a prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer 
and is classified as fit for light, medium or hard labour. Aptitude 
and past experience are also considered before allotting the work. 
Prisoners are employed in prison maintenance services and prison 
farms where they work daily and cultivate the land set aside for 
the purpose. 

Medium-term and long-term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid as per the 
prison rules. They are gererally paid 1 /5th of the wages which 
are normally paid for similar work outside, provided they com¬ 
plete their daily quota. 

A prisoner is released on parole by the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division, in the event of serious illness or death of any member 
of the family or nearest relative of the prisoner or any other 
cause deemed sufficient. The period spent on parole is not 
counted as part of the sentence. A prisoner who is sentenced to 
more than a year and up to five years and who has actually 
undergone one year’s imprisonment is eligible for release on 
furlough for a period of two weeks. A prisoner sentenced to. 
more than five years is eligible fer release on furlough on comple¬ 
tion of two years of actual imprisonment. The period spent on 
furlough counts as part of sentence. 
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CHAPTER 12. The prisoners are granted remissions on various grounds such 

annual good conduct, special, State, blood donation 
and Justice, conservancy work and physical training. State remission is 
Jails. awardea by the Government on occasions of public rejoicing. 

Remission of 
Sentence. 


Board of 
Visitors. 


A Board of Visiters comprising official and non-official visitors 
is appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and tahsil sub-jails. 
There are ordinarily four non-official visitors for the headquarter 
sub-jail of whom two are members of the Maharashtra Legisla¬ 
ture and the remaining two are nominated by the Government 
of whom one is a lady visitor. The appoinment of non-official 
visitors other than the members of the Maharashtra Legislature 
is made for a period not exceeding three years. Persons who in 
the opinion of the Government are interested in prison adminis¬ 
tration and are likely to take interest in the welfare of prisoners 
both while they are in prison and after their release are nominat¬ 
ed by Government on the Board of Visitors on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the District Magistrate concerned and Inspector-General 
of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usual¬ 
ly the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to the prison 
by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetin 2 ;s of the 
Board are also convened. Non-official visitors are also allowed to 
visit the prison on any day and at any time during the day in 
addition to the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The 
Board records in the visitor’s book its observations after detailed 
inspection of the jails. Any remark at the quarterly meetine: or 
at the weekly visit deserving special and prompt disposal is 
immediately forwarded by the Superintendent to the Inspector- 
General for necessary orders with such remarks as the former may 
desire to offer. 


In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
year by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the Superin¬ 
tendent consult the committee which is known as “Jail Panchayat 
Committee ” in matters of discipline and general welfare of 
prisoners. 

The cases of long-term prisoners are initially reviewed by the 
Adviscry Board. Prisoners deserving concession are released 
prematurely under the orders of Government. 

Education, Literacy classes are conducted for the prisoners under the 
supervision of paid teachers assisted by convict teachers. Neces¬ 
sary facilities are provided for those desirous of prosecuting higher 
studies. Library bocks and newspapers are also supplied to the 
prisoner? at Government cost. A lecturer is also appointed to 
deliver lectures on the principles of morality to the prisoners on 
Sundays and jail holidays. 

The Yeotmal Zilla Parishad arranges exhibition of documen¬ 
tary and full length feature films for the benefit of the prisoners 
once in a month. Musical programmes and other cultural pro¬ 
grammes are also arranged for their benefit. 
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Emphasis is laid on the maintenance of good discipline in the CHAPTER 12. 
prison. Positive and constructive discipline is treated as the basic L^w^'order 
roLindation for wholesome changes in the attitudes of prisoners. ^nd Justice. 


Directorate of Social Welfare ( Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing) 


Jails. 

Discipline. 


There are five pieces of social legislation in the State, the aim Social 

of three of which is to protect children and to prevent juveniles, Welfare. 

adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals. Introduction 
They are (1) The Bombay Children Act, 1948 ; i(2) The Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1938 ; and (3) The Borstal Schools 
Act, 1929. The remaining two viz,, the Bombay Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 1959 
deal with prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. While 
the Children Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the 
Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21 
and Probation of Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age 
especially those between 21 and 25 and those who have not com¬ 
mitted offences punishable with death or transportation for life 
The licencing Act is also implemented towards this purpose. 

Under the provisions of this Act every social welfare institution 
is required to obtain licence for safeguarding the interests of 
destitute children, girls, women, etc. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relat- children Act. 
ing to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (i) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger ; (ii) un-con- 
trollable children who have been reported as such by their 
parents; (iii) children, who have been used for begging and other 
purposes by mercenary persons ; and (iv) young delinquents who 
either in company or at the instigation of older persons or by 
themselves have committed offences under various laws of the 
land. Such children are taken charge of either by the police or 
by officers known as “ Probation Officers and in most cases are 
kept in remand homes. A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered. It is also meant to he a centre 
where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful considera¬ 
tions. After enquiries regarding their home conditions and 
antecedents have been completed, they are placed before special 
courts known as juvenile courts and dealt with according to the 
provisions of the Children Act. If the home conditions are 
found to be satisfactory and if what is needed is only friendly 
guidance and supervision, then the children are restored to their 
parents and placed under the supervision of trained Probation 
Officer. If the home conditions are unwholesome and un¬ 
congenial the children are committed to institutions known as 
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Certified Schools or “ B’it Person Institutions “ Fit Person 
Institution ” includes an institution which in relation to the care 
ot any child, means any association or body of individuals whether 
incorporated or not, established tor or iiaving for its object, 
reception or protection of children or the prevention of cruelty 
to children and which undertakes to bring up or to give facili¬ 
ties for bringing up any child entrusted to its care in conformity 
with the religion of its birth. At these schools or institutions, 
the children receive formal education and training, according to 
their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, poultry farming, gardening, cane-work, 
knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence 
along with adult offender,- have to be tried, separately in juvenile 
courts. The tcchnicpie employed in juvenile courts is entirely 
different from the one in other courts. Juvenile courts are held 
in remand homes. Penal terms such as ‘ sentence ’ and ‘ convic¬ 
tion ’ are substituted by the term ‘ commitment ’ and the term 
•‘punishment’ is described as treatment. The children are 
regarded as innocents and victims of circumstances or of the 
wrong treatment received from adults. 

Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act 
arc sent for detention and tra.ning in the Borstal School, Kolha¬ 
pur. Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of voca¬ 
tional training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and sta¬ 
tionery, and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. 
Ihe adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and formal education and are subjected to such disci¬ 
plinary and formal influences as will be conducive to their 
reformatiem. Flowevcr, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to he kept in the Borstal School are transferred to the 
juvenile section ot the Yeravda prison. Similarly, if the 
Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if he is sent 
to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and 
acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence 
prescribed under the rules, to live in their homes, or if they are 
destitutes, in after-care hostels (institutions run by non-official 
agencies), under supervision, and efforts are made to find employ¬ 
ment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official is provid¬ 
ed. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra 
State Probation and After-Care Association, Pune with a net¬ 
work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After- 
Care Associations. These associations maintain remand homes 
and after-care hostels and also direct probation officers to make 
enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents of 
children and to supervise the young persons released either 
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directly by courts or on licence from certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Kolhapur. 

The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare, 
(Correctional Administration Wing) Pune, which works under 
the administrative control of the Social Welfare Department. 
The Director of Social Welfare heads the Directorate which is 
divided in four wings; — 

(1) Backward Class Wing—for all backward class welfare 

activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing— 

(a) Children Act work {Juvenile branch and State associa¬ 
tion branch). 

(b) Beggars Act work, Habitual offenders restriction work, 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act work. 

(c) Social and moral hygiene and after-care programme. 

(3) Education and Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped 

Wing. 

(4) Tribal Research Institute, Research, Propaganda and 

Statistics. 

The Directorate has a Divisional Social Welfare Officer in each 
of the four revenue divisions of the State. They are assisted by 
Social Welfare Officers and Chief Officers under the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, and Superintendents of remand 
homes, certified schools, beggars homes, schools for the physi¬ 
cally handicapped and institutes under social and moral hygiene 
programme. 

The provisions of. the Prevention of Begging Act, 1959, have 
not so far been made applicable to the divStrict. The Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1938, is also not functioning in this district. 

A remand home was started at Yeotmal from March, 1966» 
It is functioning under the provisions of the Bombay Children 
Act and is looked after by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association. Grant-in-aid is given by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare for maintaining the work taken charge of by the 
remand home authorities. In 1967, there were 50 inmates in the 
remand home. 

Judicial Department 

The District and Sessions Judge is the head of the Judicial 
department in the district. The judiciary is entirely separated 
from the executive. The Collector continues to be the District 
Magistrate and the Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars are vested 
with magisterial powers. But those powers are limited to security 
proceedings uncler Chapter VIII, unlawful assembly under 
Chapter IX, public nuisances under Chapters X and XI and dis¬ 
putes as to immovable property under Chapter XII of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and none of them ever tries any 
criminal case. The District Magistrate does not have any con¬ 
trol over the other magistrates who try criminal cases in the 
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^District Census Hand Book, Yeotmal, 1961. 
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Judicial. 


district. This separation of judiciary from the executive has 
been brought about in the district in the year 1959. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Civil Judge 
(Senior Division). He has jurisdiction over the entire district. 

There are five Civil Judges (Junior Division) and First Class 
Judicial Magistrates with headquarters at different tahsili places 
They have civil jurisdiction up to Rs. 10,000 and criminal 
powers. 

The following table gives the statistics of the cases decided in 
the Courts in the district for the years 1961 to 1963 and 1965 to 
1967. 



TABLE No. 4 

Work disposed of in Civil and Crimnial Courts of Yeotmal District, 1961—1967 
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CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Buildings and Communications Department 


The Buildings and Communications Department at the CHAPTER 13. 
district level is under the dual control of the State Government Other 
and the Zilla Parishad. The sphere of activities has been divid- Departments, 
ed into two sectors. The works regarding major district roads Buildings And 
and the roads of lower order, buildings required by the Animal 
Plusbandry department and other departments at tahsil level, all Qj.ganisation 
constructional activities under block development schemes and 
all other works relating to tanks which will irrigate less than 
80.93 hectares (200 acres) of land are the responsibility of the 
Zilla Parishad, while the works relating to National highways, 

State highways, buildings required by the administrative depart¬ 
ments in State sector, construction and maintenance of electric 
installations in Government buildings are entrusted to the 
department in the State sector. 

The Chief Engineer who is also the Joint Secretary to the 
Government is the head of the department at the State level. 

Under the Chief Engineer are the Superintending Engineers of 
Buildings and Communications Circles and the Electrical 
Engineer to the government. Each circle comprising five or 
more divisions is controlled by a Superintending Engineer. The 
divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and sub-divisions 
are under the charge of Assistant or Deputy Engineers. The 
sub-divisions are further divided into sections, each in charge of 
an overseer. 

The Yeotmal division which is at present a temporary divi¬ 
sion comes under the control of the Amravati Buildings and 
Communications Circle and has four sub-divisions under it, viz., , 

(i) Yeotmal sub-division, [ii)\ Da'rwha sub-division, (m) Umarkhed 
sub-division and {iv) Pandharkawada sub-division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration and general professional control over public works in 
charge of the department within his circle. It is his duty to 
inspect the State of various works within his circle and to ensure 
efficient administration with maximum economy. He has to 
examine the condition of surveying and mathematical instru¬ 
ments at the headquarters of the divisions and control the allot¬ 
ment of funds for various constructional and maintenance works. 

He is required to ensure the efficiency of the subordinate officers 
and petty establishments and to report whether the staff actually 
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CHAPTER 13. division is necessary or adequate for the 

--- management of the said division. The Superintending Engineer 

Depar^ents empowered to transfer and post the Deputy Engineer and 

Buildings and within his circle in the interest of administration, 

CoMMUNicA- However, Executive Engineers of the concerned divisions are 
TioNs. consulted before posting these officers to the sub-divisions under 

Organisation, their control. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all 
works within his division. He has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all the buildings and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachments on government land under his 
charge. He is also ex-officio professional adviser to all depart¬ 
ments of the State in regard to matters under their control 
within the limits of his charge. 

The Yeotmal division has 62.751 km. (39 miles) of National 
highway and 411.904 km. (256 miles) of State highway under its 
control. The main function of the division is to make improve¬ 
ments to these roads and also to construct bridges etc. wherever 
necessary. After the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the roads 
falling under the categories of major district roads, other dis¬ 
trict roads and village roads with a total length of 617 miles 
were transferred to the Parishad Executive Engineer, Yeotmal 
Zilla Parishad. Plans and estimates of the Zilla Parishad works 
are prepared by Road Project Division, Amravati. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Buildings and Communications Circle, Amra¬ 
vati, is the Pechnical Adviser of the works branch of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

Electrical The Electrical Circle in charge of the Electrical Engineer to 
Circle. Government, Buildings and Commuinications Department, 

has jurisdiction over the whole State. The functions of the 
Electrical Circle are (i) execution and maintenance of electrical 
installation work in Government buildings and (ii) carrying out 
advisory, administrative and executive duties pertaining to 
generation and use of electricity and administration of Indian 
Electricity Act, 1910 ; Indian Electricity Rules, 1956; the 
Bombay Electricity Duty Act, 1963 and the Bombay Lifts Act, 
1939. 

The Electrical Circle has been bifurcated into two wings, viz.j 
Executive wing and Inspection wing at the divisional level. For 
execution of the work of this circle, there are five Electrical 
Executive Divisions each in charge of a Executive Engineer with 
headquarters at Bombay, Thana, Pune, Nagpur and Aurangabad. 
Each division is divided into sub-divisions in charge of Deputy 
Engineers. In so far as the execution and maintenance of 
electric installations are concerned, Yeotmal district comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Deputy Engineer, Amravati Electrical 
Sub-Division. This sub-division is under the control of Nagpur 
Electrical Executive Division. 
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Under the Inspection wing, there are three Electrical Inspec- CHAPTER 13 . 
tion Divisions each in charge of a Electrical Inspector with 
headquarters at Bombay, Pune and Nagpur. Each inspection Departments, 
division is divided into three sub-divisions which are in charge of buildings and 
Assistant Electrical Inspectors. Yeotmal district falls under the Coaimunica- 
jurisdiction of the Assistant Electrical Inspector, Wardha and tions.^ 
Electrical Inspector, Nagpur for inspection purposes. For the Electrical Circle, 
work of inspection under the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, this 
district falls under the jurisdiction of the Electrical Inspector, 

Nagpur. The work of supervising the levy and assessment of the 
electricity duty in the district under the previsions of the 
Bombay Electricity Duty Act, 1963, is also done by the Electri¬ 
cal Inspector, Nagpur. 

Irrigation and Power Department 


The Irrigation and Power department in Yeotmal district Irrigation 
deals with major, medium and minor irrigation works under Power. 

execution and maintenance as also hydro-electric schemes and E)iganization, 
water-supply schemes. 


At the State level, the overall administrative control of major, 
medium and minor irrigation works is distributed in its func¬ 
tional aspect between four Chief Engineers and Director of 
Mmor Irrigation. The Superintending Engineers who are respon¬ 
sible to the Chief Engineer and Director of Minor Irrigation for 
works in their respective spheres are placed incharge of a circle 
normally consisting of four to five divisions. A division is headed 
by an Executive Engineer. Each division normally comprises four 
to five sub-divisions. A sub-division is placed incharge of an 
Assistant Engineer or a Deputy Engineer. The sub-divisions are 
further divided into sections each incharge of an overseer. The 
section is generally formed for maintenance of a]:)out 2023.430 
hectares (5,000 acrc^) of irrigated land or where capital expendi¬ 
ture of rupees one to two lakhs is involved. 

Due to Five-Year Plans the activities of the Irrigation and 
Power department have increased manifold. To cope up with the 
increased work pertaining to preparation of plans and estimates 
of irrigation projects for administrative approval of the Govern¬ 
ment, before the projects were put in actual execution, a separate 
organisation was created for survey and investigation of major 
and medium irrigation projects during the peTiod of the Third 
Five-Year Plan known as the Irrigation Projects Investigation 
Circle. 


Irrigation 

Proiects. 

Investigation 

Circle, 

Nagpur. 


Irrigation Projects Investigation Circle, Nagpur, with headquar¬ 
ters at Nagpur thus came into existence for survey and investiga¬ 
tion of maior and medium irrigation projects in the eight districts 
of Vidarbha region proposed in the 3rd, 4th and 5th Five-Year 
Plans according to the priority for survey fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The circle was placed under the charge of a Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer and comprised three division, viz., (1) Irrigation 
Projects Investigation Division, Amravati ; (2) Irrigation Projects 
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Irrigation 

projects 

Investigation 

Circle 
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Pus River 
Project. 


Saikheda 

Project. 


Investigation Division, Nagpur ; and (3) Irrigation Projects Inves¬ 
tigation Division, (South) Nagpur with 20 sub-divisions there¬ 
under. 

Three of the six sub-divisions, under the Irrigation Projects 
Investigation Division, Armavati, arc in Yeotmal district. 

Irrigation Projects Investigation Sub-Division No. 1, Yeotmal 
has been entrusted with the work of survey and investigation and 
preparation of reconnaissance reports, preliminary reports and 
project reports for the administrative approval of government of 
all medium irrigation projects in Yeotmal district. These projects 
include, 

(z) Ramganga river project, 

(iz) Takli tank project, 

(z'ii) Waghadi river project, 

(zu) Ghoti project, 

(v) Goki project, and 
(tJz) Nirguda project. 

Irrigation Projects Investigation Sub-Divisions Nos. 3 and 6 
located at Pandharkawada look after survey and investigation and 
preparation of all reports of major irrigation projects in the dis¬ 
trict. There is only one such project, viz., Sahasrakund Irrigation 
Project on Penganga river. 

For execution of this project, an independent division office 
headed by an Executive Engineer was set up at Pusad on 25th 
July 1964. The division has six sub-divisions under it, each 
incha'rge of a Deputy Engineer. The distribution of work between 
the sub-divisions has been made according to different compo¬ 
nents of the Pus Project to be executed. 

The Pus River Project envisages construction of an earthen 
dam with ungated spillway on the left bank, across Pus river at 
village Mar/sul to impound a gross storage of 4,000 m. eft. The 
pick-up-w'eir is proposed to be constructed at village Wanwarla 
about V/n miles down stream of the dam with a left bank canal, 
12 miles in length and right bank canal, 10 miles in length 
together with distribution system on each canal so as to irrigate 
in all 28,950 acres of land in Pusad tahsil. The project is estimat¬ 
ed to cost Rs. 334 lakhs. 

Yeotmal Irrigation Division is incharge of this medium irriga¬ 
tion project. This division also looks after the survey and inves¬ 
tigation and preparation of plans and estimates and execution of 
minor irrigation works in the whole district. For the execution 
of Saikheda project, the Yeotmal Irrigation Division has three 
sub-divisions under it, each incharge of a Deputy Engineer. All 
the sub-divisions are located at Pandharkawada. One of the sub¬ 
divisions is meant for the execution of the main dam while the 
remaining two sub-divisions are intended for the execution of twq 
canals, one on each bank of the river. 
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The project envisages construction of an earthen dam with CHAPTER 13. 

ungated spillway on the left hank across Khuni river near village 

Lingati to impound a gross storage of 1,3S0 m. eft. The left bank Departmnts. 

canal and the right bank canal, each 16^ miles long together irrigation and 

with the distribution system for each canal will have under irriga- Power. 

tion an area of 9,000 acres of land in Kelapur tahsil. The project Irrigation 

is estimated to cost Rs. 115.46 lakhs. . Projects 

Investigation 

Circle 

Nagpur. 


Saikheda 

Project. 


The minor irrigation works are spread over the entire district 
and have been kept under the control of the Executive Engineer, 
Yeotmal Irrigation Division. To supervise these works five 
Deputy Engineers ^re appointed at the following places: — 

(1) Minor Irrigation Survey Sub-Division, Yeotmal. 

(2) Minor Irrigation Construction Sub-Division, Yeotmal. 

(3) Minor Irrigation Construction Sub-Division, Pusad. 

(4) ; Minor Irrigation Construction Sub-Division, Wani. 

(5) Nignoor Tank Project Sub-Division, Umarkhed. 


Minor 

Irrigation 

Works. 


The above sub-divisions have minor irrigation works for either 
surveys, construction or maintenance depending upon the stage of 
the work. In May 1966, the Yeotmal Irrigation Division had 17 
works under execution with an irrigation potential of 15,400 acres 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 132 lakhs. 


There is no completed major or medium irrigation project in 
the district. A few minor irrigation works have been completed 
which provide irrigation facilities at present. The work pertain¬ 
ing to irrigat'on is looked after by the respective Deputy Engineers 
of Minor Irrigation Sub-Divisions under whose jurisdictions such 
works are situated. The progress of minor irrigation works is 
detailed in the following statement: — 


Description 

No. 

Cost 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Project 

Irrigation 

Potential 

(acres) 

Actual 
expenditure 
during Plan 
period 

, (Rs. in lakhs) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Works completed prior to 
1st Plan. 

1 

0-20 

600 

0-20 

Works completed during 1st 
Plan. 


•• 



Works completed during 

Ilnd Plan. 

*• 

•• 


•• 

Works completed during 

Illrd Plan. 

3 

2-83 

1,345 

1-75 

Works in progress on 1st April 
1966. 

17 

132 

15,400 

50-24 
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CHAPTER 13. During the 3rd Five-Year Plan period, the Irrigation and Power 
department spent Rs. 45.20 lakhs on major projects, Rs. 32.70 
Departments, ^akhs on medium projects and Rs. 50.24 lakhs on minor irrigation 
Irrigation and works in Yeotmal district. 


Power. 
Public Health. 
Organisati 07 i. 


The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Amra- 
vati and the Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, 
Chandrapur are entrusted tvith the execution and maintenance 
of public health schemes pertaining to water-supply and drainage 
and the Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, 
Nagpur with the preparation of water-supply and drainage 
schemes in this district. The works in this district are looked 


after by the Sub-Divisional Officer, Pusad Water-Supply Sub-Divi¬ 
sion, the Sub-Divisional Officer, Chandrapur Water-Supply Sub- 
Division and the Sub-Divisional Officer, Amravati Water-Supply 
Sub-Division. The Executive Engineers of these three divisions 
are under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Nagpur. The Superintending Engineer is under 
the technical and administrative control of the Chief Engineer, 
Minor Irrigation and Public Health who is also the Joint Secre¬ 
tary to the Government in the Irrigation and Power department. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administra¬ 
tion and general control of works incharge of officers of the 
department within his circle. It is his duty to inspect various 
works in his circle and to ensure that the system of management 
and working in the circle is efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible 
to the Executive Engineer for execution and management of all 
works within their sub-divisions, while the overseers incharge of 
sections are responsible to the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Devehpment Waiii Water-Supply Scheme was sanctioned by the former 
Works. Madhya Pradesh Government at an estimated cost of Rs. 7.74 lakhs 
serving a population of 15,000. The work of this scheme was 
started in 1955 and was completed in 1959, i.e., during the Second 
Five-Year Plan period. The actual expenditure incurred on the 
scheme came to Rs. 8.85 lakhs. The work is now being main¬ 
tained by this department with the expenditure towards its main¬ 
tenance being berne by the Wani Municipal Committee. This 
work is looked after by the Executive Engineer, Public Health 
Division, Chandrapur. 

Similarly, the work of Pusad Water-Supply Scheme, was 
included in the Second Five-Year Plan at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 14.11 lakhs and sanctioned in June 1964. 

The following schemes were included in the Third Five-Year 
Plan: — 

(1) Yeotmal Water-Supply Scheme costing Rs. 54,12 lakhs., 
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(2) Wani Drainage Scheme costing Rs. 14.84 lakhs. 

(3) Umarkhed Water-Supply Scheme costing Rs. 8.39 lakhs. 

Plans and estimates for Yeotmal Water-Supply Scheme and 
Wani Drainage Scheme have been submitted to the Government 
and the work will be undertaken on 'receipt of the sanction to 
these schemes and completion of financial arrangements. The 
final plans and estimates of Umarkhed Water-Supply Scheme are 
ready for submission to the Government for sanction. 


CHAPTER 13. 


Other 

Department. 

Irrigation and 
Power. 

Public Health. 
Development 
works. 


The following water-supply schemes of the district are proposed 
to be included in the Fourth Five-Year Plan: — 


Name of Scheme 


Estimated Cost 


(1) Darwha Water-Supply Scheme 

(2) Pandharkawada Water-Supply Scheme.. 

(3) Digras Water-Supply Scheme .. 

(4) Ghatanji Water-Supply Scheme 


Rs. 10*22 lakhs. 
Rs. 12*05 lakhs. 
Rs. 12*00 lakhs. 
Rs. 6*00 lakhs. 


The implementation of the above schemes will, however, depend 
upon the financial position of the respective municipal committees. 

Agriculture Department 

The agricultural schemes in the district are jointly implement- Agriculture. 
cd by the State Government and the Zilla Parishad. All State Organisation, 
sector schemes are under the control of Agriculture department in 
the State sector and the schemes in local sector are implemented 
by the Zilla Parishad. Schemes such as the taluka seed farm, 
bunding and land development, the development of local manu- 
rial resources, intensive production of vegetables and quick 
growing varieties of vegetables and fruits for supply to cities, 
development of cotton, construction of irrigation wells, installa¬ 
tion of pumping sets, soil conservation, reclamation of non- 
coastal saline and alkaline soils, development of oil-seeds, deve¬ 
lopment of sugarcane, ai'r compressor, drilling and blasting scheme, 
mechanical cultivation by State tractors, bull-dozing scheme and 
boring scheme are looked after by the State Government while 
those such as the establishment of agricultural school at Warud 
in Yeotmal district, hybrid seed p'rogramme, plant protection, 
intensive cultivation, horticultural development, scheme for small 
holders, reclamation of waste lands belonging to backward class 
cultivators, irrigation wells for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, construction of prefabricated handharas, seed processing 
plants, and scheme for mass training of farmers have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad. The State sector schemes and local 
sector schemes are implemented by the Divisional Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Officer, Yeotmal and the Agricultural Development Officer, . . 

Zilla Parishad, respectively. 

The Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Pune, is the 
Head of the department. He is assisted bv five Joint Directors 
of Agriculture who are each incharge of Establishment, Science 
A-1197—3 8-A 
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CHAPTER 13. and Engineering, Research and Education, Horticulture and Ex- 
tension, respectively. 

Departments. regards the State sector schemes, for efficient supervision, 

Agriculture, Divisional Soil Conservation Officers have been appointed with 

Organisation, headquarters at Yeottmal and Pusad, respectively. The Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, Yeotmal looks after the soil conserva¬ 
tion work at Wani, Pandharkawada, Yeotmal and Ner and also 
after the residuary activities of the district, whereas the Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, Pusad, looks after the soil conservation 
work at Pusad, Umerkhed, Darwha and Arni and the scheme 
for small holder’s blocks at Pusad. The Divisional Soil Conser¬ 
vation Officers, Yeotmal and Pusad are assisted by the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Soil Conservation Officers at places mentioned above. 

The Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla Parishad, under 
the administrative control of the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, implements the local sector schemes pertaining to 
agricultural activities. He is assisted by the District Agricultural 
Officer, the Campaign Officer and the Hybrid Seed Production 
Officer the last of whom is deputed by the State Government for 
supervision of Hybrid Seed Production programme. 

The Superintending Agricultural Officer, Nagpur Division, 
Nagpur, is the representative of the Director of Agriculture, 
Maharashtra State, Pune, for State sector schemes and he is the 
technical and administrative head of the Division. In addition 
to the State sector schemes which he implements in the division, 
he also gives technical advice and guidance to Zilla Parishad as 
far as agricultural schemes under local sector are concerned. For 
this purpose the Superintending Agricultural Officer is assisted by 
four Deputy Directors of Agriculture, Plant Protection Officer, 
Seed Development Officer, Assistant Horticultural Development 
Officer, Assistant Statistician, Hybrid Seed Protection Officer and 
Agricultural Engineer. In addition to the above, the specialists 
at State level in different branches of Agriculture also give techni¬ 
cal guidance regarding the crops in which they have specialised. 

Animal Husbandry Department 


Animal 

Husbandry. 

Functions. 


The primary role of the Animal Husbandry department con¬ 
sists in providing necessary veterinary aid such as treatment of 
sick animals, prevention from contagious diseases, castration of 
scrub and stunted bulls as also rendering technical advice to the 
interested private enterprises. The department also advises people 
in the hygienic methods of animal management and participates 
in the various cattle fairs and shows held at various places in the 
State by opening veterinary stalls for propaganda. 


Organisation. animal husbandry activities in Yeotmal district are con¬ 

trolled by the District Animal Husbandry Officer who is a Class 
II Gazetted Officer in the Maharashtra Animal Husbandry 
Service, and is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. However, in technical matters, he is responsible 
to the Director of Animal Husbandry, Maharashtra State, Pune. 
A-1197—38-B 
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In 1968, the district had IS full fledged veterinary dispensaries CHAPTER 13. 
and 47 veterinary aid centres. All these dispensaries and aid other 
centres, except veterinary dispensaries at Yeotmal, Darwha, Digras, Departments. 
Pusad, Umarkhed, Pandharkawada and Wani which are managed Animal 
by the respective municipal committees, are under the control of Husbandry. 
the Yeotmal Zilla Parishad. The veterinary dispensaries under Veterinary 
the control of the Zilla Parishad are usually manned by qualified Institutions, 
veterinary officers who are graduates in veterinary science. . The 
aid centres are manned by stockmen. Both the veterinary officers 
and stockmen who are now designated as Livestock Supervisors 
treat the sick animal's, castrate the scrub bulls and carry out pre¬ 
ventive vaccinations against the contagious diseases. Besides these 
activities, ithey are concerned with the implementation of the 
animal husbandry development schemes at tahsil and village 
levels, such as posting of premium bulls under various schemes, 
maintenance of requisite 'records and supply of improved rams 
and poultry for improvement of local non-descript livestock. In 
the blocks, separate animal husbandry extension officers have 
been appointed to implement the schemes. 

The livestock development activities are implemented both by 
the Zilla Parishad and the Animal Husbandry department. 

Forest Department 

The Chief Conservator of Forests is the head of the Forest Forests. 
department in the State with headquarters at Pune. For Organisation, 
administrative purposes, the State is divided into seven circles as 
shown below : — 

Name of Circle Headquarters 


(1) Nagpur Circle .. 

(2) Chanda Circle .. 

(3) Nasik Circle 

(4) Amravati Circle 

(5) Thana Circle 

(6) Pune Circle 

(7) Aurangabad Circle 


Nagpur. 

Nagpur. 

Nasik. 

Amravati. 

Thana. 

Pune. 

Aurangabad. 


Each circle is headed by a Conservator of Forests. The Con¬ 
servators have under them Divisional Forest Officers and Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration of the 
divisions and independent sub-divisions, respectively. The Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officers belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class 
I and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to Maharashtra Forest 
Service, Class II. The divisions in some cases are divided into 
sub-divisions which are incharge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers. 
The divisions or sub-divisions as the case may be, are divided 
into small executive parts called ranges and each range is manag¬ 
ed by a Range Forest Officer under the control of the Divisional 
Forest Officer or the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer as the case may 
be. The Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate 
officer (Class III) who is usually trained at one of the Indian 
Forest Rangers’ Colleges of India, Le., those at Dehra Dun and 
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Coimbatore. Each range is 'Siib-cUvided into rounds and each 
round is managed by a Round Officer or a Forester or a Range 
Assistant who is usually trained at one of the Forest Classes in 
the State. Finally each round is sub-divided into beats and each 
beat is incharge of a Beat Guard. The beat is the smallest unit 
of forest for the purpose of forest administration and protection. 

Yeotmal district falls- under the jurisdiction of Amravati Circle. 
It comprises two forest divisions, viz., East Yeotmal Division and 
West Yeotmal Division. These two divisions are divided into 
following sub-divisions and ranges: — 


I. East Yeotmal Division :— 

Stib-divisions 

(1) East Yeotmal Sub-division 

(2) Pandharkawada Sub-division .. 

Ranges 


(1) Yeotmal 

(2) Ghatanji .. 

(3) Hiwri 

(4) Parwa 

(5) Patanbori 

(6) Pandharkawada 

(7) Wani 


Headquarters 

Yeotmal, 

Pandharkawada. 

Headquarters 

Yeotmal. 

.. Ghatanji. 

Hiwri. 

Parwa. 

Patanbori. 

Pandharkawada. 

Wani. 


II. West Yeotmal Division :— 

Sub-divisions 

(1) West Yeotmal Sub-division 

(2) Umarkhed Sub-division 

Ranges 


(1) Arni 

(2) Darwha .. 

(3) Digras 

(4) Pusad 

(5) Umarkhed 

(6) Bittergaon 

(7) Kharbi .. 


Headquarters 

.. Yeotmal. 

.. Umarkhed. 

Headquarters 

.. Arni. 

.. Darwha. 

Digras. 

.. Pusad. 

.. Umarkhed. 
Bittergaon. 
Kharbi. 


The two forest divisions are co-terminous with the limits of 
Yeotmal civil district. The forests of Yeotmal district extend 
over an area of 1212.99 km." of which 1140.04 km.^ are under 
Reserved forest while the protected forests extend ove’r 72.95 km," 
The forests in the district lie well distributed except in the 
northern portions. 

The main functions of the Forest department are exploitation, 
regeneration and protection of forests according to sanctioned 
working plan and other orders, and conducting sales, entering 
into contracts and supply of material to Government departments 
and the public. In addition, a number of schemes under Five- 
Year Plans are executed by this department. 
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The Revenue and Forests departments are closely inter-con- CHAPTER 13, 

nected in their work. Working plans for the management and- 

development of forests aft prepared solely by the Forest depart- D^partoents 
ment, but so far as the prescriptions of the working plan affect 
the local needs, rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the 
district, the approval of the Collector concerned has to be obtained 
before they are submitted to the Government by the Chief 
Conservator of Forests for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of the forests according to the Forest Officer, 
sanctioned working plan and other orders. He conducts sales, 
enters intO' contracts, supplies material to the public, realises 
revenue and controls expenditure under instructions from the 
Conservator of Forests. In short, he is responsible for forest 
administration and management in all matters relating to techni¬ 
cal forest operations. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer incharge of an Sub-Divisionnl 
independent sub-division are exactly the same as those of Divi- Forest Officer, 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator of Forests or 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer attached to the division, assists the 
Divisional Forest Officer in the proper enforcement of the pres¬ 
criptions of the sanctioned working plan and execution of various 
works connected witli it by supervision of various silvicultural 
works requiring technical knowledge besides attending to other 
duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. The Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer deals finally with forest offence cases having 
power to compound the same. There - are two Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officers attached to each of the two divisions in the district. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. Range Forest 
lie is responsible for carrying out with the assistance of Range Officer. 
Assistants and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer and Assistant Conservator of Forests or 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, all works in his charge as per the 
annual plan of operation, such as marking for main-felling, 
thinning, felling of trees departmentally for various purposes ; 
transport of timber, fuel, etc., to the salie depot; all plantation 
works such as sowing, planting, tending and other silvicultural 
operations ; maintenance of nurseries; construction of roads, 
buildings and wells according to the sanctioned plans and esti¬ 
mates and their annual repairs ; protection of forests and investi¬ 
gation of forest offences ; supervision on removal of forest produce 
by purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges ; general 
supervision of the working of the forest labourers’ co-operative 
societies and rendering them all help in technical matters. 

The Forester’s duties include the supervision of the silvicultural Round Officer, 
and conservancy works ; protection of foi'ests, detection and inves¬ 
tigation of forest offences : issue of forest transit passes and 
permits; collection of revenue from permits and compensation in 


Forests. 

Functions. 


Divisional 
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offence cases; supervision and control on extraction of produce in 
contractors’ coupes and supervision oLthie work of the Forest 
Guards. Some Foresters who work as %upe agents to the forest 
labourers’ co-operative societies have to supervise the coupe work¬ 
ing of the societies ; render guidance in technical matters, main¬ 
tain proper accounts of the timber out-turn and all other works 
in" so far as they relate to working of the coupe. 

The Forest Guards functions are to patrol and protect all 
forests in his beat and to carry out all works pertaining to their 
proper maintenance such as repairs and maintenance of forest 
boundary marks, execution of silvicultural works, viz., sowing, 
planting and climber cutting and to detect forest offences. 

Under the Third Five-Year Plan Schemes, the following deve¬ 
lopment works have been carried out: — 

(1) Scheme for establishment of wet nurseries: —The scheme 
envisages the raising of nurseries for -supply of seedlings for 
department plantations and for distribution to the public. for 
vana mahotsava. Till the end of the Third Five-Year Plan two 
nurseries, each spread over two acres, were established at a cost 
of Rs. 32,723. The scheme has been continued in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan with the target of establishing two central 
nurseries with an area of 10 acres at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 2.14 lakhs. 

i(2) Scheme for development of minor forest produce: —The 
object of this scheme is to develop minor forest produce such 
as lac, agavCy bamhoo, etc., so that resources are built up to serve 
as base for industry and employment. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period, bamhoo plantation 
was extended to 520 acres. The work is carried over to the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan with a physical target of 2,000 acres at 
an estimated cost Rs. 2 lakhs. Plantation of agave was carried 
over an area of 15 sq. miles at the cost of Rs. 8,052. The scheme 
for establishment of i'ac farms has been dropped, 

(3) Scheme for plantation of valuable tree species: —The 
object of the scheme is to improve the potential value of the 
State forests by undertaking plantation of valuable tree species 
such as teak and semal. During the Third Five-Year Plan 
period the plantation was completed in 1,450 acres at a cost of 
Rs. 2,24,305. The scheme has been continued in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan with the physical target of 6,000 acres at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. 

(4) Scheme for creation of fuel and fodder reserves: —The 
object of the scheme is to raise plantations of fuel trees such 
as babul and khair nearabout township for supply of fuel to 
towns. During the Thhd Five-Year Plan period plantation was 
carried over 125 acres at a cost of Rs. 11,876. The scheme has 
been continued in the Fourth Five-Year Plan with the physical 
target of 500 acres at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.50 lakhs. 
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(5) Improvement of grazing pasture. — The object of the CHAPTER 1^. 

scheme is to arrest the deterioration and promote development ‘ — 

of forest pastures by means of fencing, contour-trenching and Departments, 
artificial replacement with superior fodder growth. During forests. 
the Third Five-Year Plan period plantation was extended to Schemes. 

375 acres and fencing to 938 acres. The scheme has been 
continued in the Fourth Five-Year Plan with the physical 
target of 3,000 acres at an estimated cosit of Rs. 9 lakhs. 

(6) Scheme for forest communications .—The object of the 
scheme is to provide communications so as to enable the ex¬ 
ploitation and development of inaccessible forests. The physi¬ 
cal achievements during the Third Five-Year Plan period are 
as under: — 


Year 

Physical achievements 

Miles 

Expenditure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1962-63 

# 

Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon road.. 

3 

20,218 

1963-64 

(z) Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon 

3 



road. 




(n) Improvement of Sunna-Tippesh- 

2 

40,016 


war road. | 

1 



1964-65 

(i) Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon 

3 

55,509 


road. 




(n) Improvement of Sunna-Tippeshwar 

4 



road. 



1965-66 

(z) Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon 

5 




road. 



i 


(zz) Improvement of Sunna-Tippeshwar 

4 


i 


road. 



► 207.836 


(zzz) Surface dressing (n) Tippeshwar- 

10 



Kaleshwar road and (h) Korat- 
Kharbi road. 





(iv) Construction of one culvert on 





Sunna-Tippeshwar road. 


- 



The schemes have been continued under the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan envisaging a financial target of Rs. 10 lakhs. 


Directorate of Industries 

The work of the Directorate of Industries, Maharashtra State, Industries. 
in Yeotmal district is mainly confined to the development and Organisation, 

progress of cottage, small scale and large scale industries. The 

department of Industries was reorganised and the Directorate of 
Industries was formed in August 1960. 

The head of the organisation of the Directorate of Industries 
is the Industries Commissioner and his office is located at Bom¬ 
bay. Yeotmal district which falls in Vidarbha Region of the 
State is under the control of the Deputy Director of Industries 
(Class I, State Service)! whose office is situated at Nagpur. In 
addition to Yeotmal district, he is also responsible for develop¬ 
ment and progress of cottage, small scale and large scale indus¬ 
tries in other districts in Vidarbha Region viz., Akola, Amravati, 
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also the Deputy Controller ot Weights and Measures and 


Departments. direct control over district level administration of Bombay 
Industries Weights and Measures (Enforcement) (Amendment) Act, 1964. 


exer- 


Organisation. The regional organisation follows the pattern of Revenue Divi¬ 
sion. Every District has an Industries Officer (Class 11, State 
Service). Ihe District Industries Officer, is under the executive 
control of the Collector of the district who is also an ex-officio 
Deputy Industries Commissioner. The Collector and Deputy 
Inaustries Commissioner, is directly responsible to the Industries 
Commissioner. Except the administration of Weights and 
Measures Enforcement Act of 1964, the Regional Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Industries is the co-ordinating agency at the district level 
and functions as technical adviser to the Deputy Industries 
Commissioner. 


For the purpose of enforcement of Weights and Measures Act, 
Yeotmal district is split into three Divisions, comprising Yeotmal 
tahsil, Pusad and Darwha tahsils anS Wani and Kelapur tahsils 
with their headquarters at Yeotmal, Pusad and Wani, respective- 

ly- 

The Industries Officer, Yeotmal is assisted by one Senior Indus¬ 
tries Inspector and 3 Junior Industries Inspectors. The Senior 
Industries Inspector is in charge of Yeotmal Division whereas 
Pusad and Wani Divisions are in charge of Junior Industries 
Inspectors. Every Divisional Inspector is assisted by one 
Manual Assistant and one peon. At the headquarters the Indus¬ 
tries Officer is assisted by one Junior Industries Inspector and one 
clerk and peon. The regular duties of Industries Inspectors arc 
inspection, investigation, collection of revenue and enforcement 
of Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) (Amendment) 
Act, 1964. In addition, the Industries Inspector, is required to 
render guidance to new entrepreneurs for selection of suitable 
industries, and for various types of assistance rendered by Gov¬ 
ernment and other agencies in regard to land, power, machinery, 
finance and technical matters. 


In the sphere of promotion of large scale industries, the func¬ 
tions of the Directorate are restricted to processing of applica¬ 
tions for industrial licences and offering suitable recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government of India, under the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, developing areas with facilities 
of power, water, transport etc., for location of large scale indus¬ 
tries and providing facilities for industrial research by giving 
grants as also for export promotion. In the development of 
small scale industries, the Directorate plays a major role by 
assisting entrepreneurs in the following manner; — 

(z) securing land, water, power; (ii) organisation of co-opera¬ 
tive industrial estates ; [Hi) giving financial aid; [iv) assistance 
for importing machinery, spares, raw materials; [v) assistance 
for machinery on hire purchase basis ; [vi)\ assistance for indi¬ 
genous raw materials; [vii) marketing of products through 
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. Central Stores Purchase Organisation for buying requirements CHAPTER 13 . 

of State Government; quality marking of products of - 

S.S.I. ; (ix) export promotion; (x) providing research facilities Departments, 
through Industries Pcscarch Laboratories and research grants ; Industries 
(xi) imparting training to craftsmen ; and (v/i) organisation of Functions, 
resource-based small and cottage industries through Govern¬ 
ment sponsored industrial co-operatives to stimulate indus¬ 
trialisation in industrially under developed areas, etc. The 
development of cottage and village industries and handicrafts 
is the responsibility of the Zilla Parishads. However, the 
Directorate gives technical guidance to the institutions under 
the Zilla Parishads. 

In addition to the functions stated above the Directorate also 
performs the following functions to foster the growth of indus¬ 
tries and bring about their all-round development: — 

(A) Assisting small scale units fo'r registration of their units 
as small scale industrial units in order to get the facilities 
offered to small scale units by the Government. 

i(B) Assisting new units for approval of their new schemes 
and processing provisional 'registration of small scale indus¬ 
trial units which arc in effective j)Ossession of land, building 
and machinery. 

(C) Assistance in obtaining machinery through N.S.LC. and 
M.S.S.I.D.C. 

(D) Assistance in getting power and power concessions. 

(E) Grant of sul^sidy on power consumption. 

(F) Incentives to S.S.,I. units in underdeveloped or indus¬ 
trially backward areas. 

i(G), Assistance in regard to marketing and export of pro¬ 
ducts. 

(PI) Extending help for procuring imported and indigenous, 
raw material. 

(I) Assistance in securing land for industrial purposes. 

(J) Extending financial assistance to S.S.I. units. 

(K) Revenue Collection under Weights and Measures Act. 

In addition, the Directorate conducts one training-cz/m-produc- 
tion centre located at Shirpur in Wani tahsil. The artisans are 
trained in pottery production in the above centre by the pottery 
instructor and demonstrator !(L.I.) who render technical guidance 
in their respective subjects. There is also a demonstrator for 
leather industry who is attached to a co-operative society of 
Mukutban where leather tanning is done at present. 

It may also be stated that as a result of the recommendations 
made by the study group for landless agricultural labourers, set 
up by the Consultative Committee for ithe Third Five-Year Plan, 
the Government after careful consideration of factors involved 
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in the study-group report sanctioned a scheme for the develop¬ 
ment and management of industries in rural areas during the 
Third Five-Year Plan in the Yeotmal district through co opera¬ 
tive institutions. Accordingly, district co-operative industrialisa¬ 
tion and development society has been found in the district. 
The scheme aims at the absorption of landless agricultural 
labourers in industries so as to increase their per capita income, 
improve their economic conditions in general and to achieve 
rural industrialisation by utilising locally available raw mate¬ 
rials, skill etc. This scheme has been continued further in the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. Out of the 13 schemes submitted by the 
society, Government have so far approved six schemes and 
released share capital of Rs. 10,47,054 to the society. The 
schemes approved by Government pertain to (1) hydraulic lime, 
(2) Mangalore tiles and stonewa’re pipes, (3) building bricks, 
{4) bone meal, (5) R.C.C. spun pipes and (6) fertiliser mixture. 
Out of these, the society has implemented only 3 schemes viz., 
(i) R.C.C. spun pipes—one unit, (ii) building bricks—one unit, 
(iii) fertiliser mixture—one unit. These three units have gone 
into production and products are sold in market. 

A master plan has also been prepared by the office of the 
Industries Officer for this district. 

Land acquisition of the proposed industrial estate to be located 
on the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon Road, Yeotmal is in progress. 

In so far as the actual achievements are concerned, the Direc¬ 
torate has registered 215 small scale industrial units ; three units 
got the machinery through the efforts of the Industries Officer; 
two units have taken advantage of power concessions ; 33 units 
have been given subsidy and one unit has secured land through 
this office. Under the financial aid to S.S.I. units, an amount of 
Rs. 42,320 was disbursed in addition to Rs. 80,000 to 2 units 
through the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 

Co-oPERATioN Department 

The Co-operation department plays an important role in the 
agro-industrial economy and particularly in the sphere of rural 
credit. The activities of the Co-operative department are asso¬ 
ciated with rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial co¬ 
operatives, regulated markets and money-lending business and 
are governed under various enactments. The Co-opetative 
department is entrusted with the administration of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1960; the Central Provinces 
and Be'rar Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935 ; the Central 
Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932; the Bombay Money- 
Lenders Act, 1946; and the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959, 
and the rules made thereunder. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishads, the co-operative 
movement came under the dual control of the State Government 
and the Zilla Parishad. The Co-operative department of the 
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Zilla Parishad is responsible for registration, organisation, super- CHAPTER 
vision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives in rural areas 
having authorised share capital of Rs.' 50,000 or working capital 
up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control over regulated 
markets is also entrusted to the district sector. All other schemes 
are looked after by the department in the State sector. 


Other 

Departments^ 

Co-operation. 

Organisation. 


The Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies is the head of ‘ the department at the State 
level. The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies is 
the Divisional Officer who also works as the Registrar of Money¬ 
lenders for his division. He is assisted by one Divisional Deputy 
Registrar, three Assistant Registrars and one Assistant Statis¬ 
tician. 

The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative control of the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Yeotmal who is a Class I Officer in 
the Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom have been 
conferred various statutory powers by the Government. Under 
the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959,* the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar has to work as ‘ Prescribed Authority ’ and under the Bom¬ 
bay Money-lending Act, he has to work as the Registrar of 
Money-lenders. 


The District Deputy Registrar is assisted by two Assistant 
Registrars. The distribution of work between them is done by 
the District Deputy Registrar on territorial basis. The Assistant 
Registrar has to work as Public Enquiry Officer for the purpose 
of processing loan applications of the Land Development Bank 
along with the District Deputy Registrar, the Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers, the Assistant Block Developments Officers and the 
Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Under 
the Money-lenders Act, the Assistant Registrar has to work as 
the Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders within his jurisdiction. 


In the State sector, at the district level, there are two Co¬ 
operative Officers and two Assistant Co-operative Officers who 
work under the control of the District Deputy Registrar and 
Assistant Registrars. These officers are not expected to exercise 
any statutory powers under the Co-operative Societies Act, but 
they have to perform certain statutory functions as and when (they 
are appointed for the purpose. The Co-operative Officers, how¬ 
ever, enjoy statutory powers under the Bombay Money-lenders 
Act in respect of inspection of records of money-lenders. 

There are 14 supervising unions at the block level with 23 super- Supervising 
visors. Their services are placed at the disposal of supervising Unions, 
unions which are federal bodies of large size multi-purpose co¬ 
operative societies, small size agricultural primary credit societies 
including sewa societies and grain banks. 

The supervisors and additional supervisors visit and inspect 
societies in their charge according to the inspection programme 
prepared quarterly. They also attend to the work of submission 
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of normal credit statements and preparation of loan applications 
with the help of the group secretaries of the societies who work 
under the supervising unions and under the administrative super¬ 
vision of the supervisors and additional supervisors. In so far as 
inspection and supervision over the agricuitural primaries is con¬ 
cerned, the central financing agency has also its own staff of 
inspectors. The work of recovery of societies’ dues from members 
and bank’s dues from societies is also looked after and pursued 
by the above staff of the bank, though the primary responsibility 
for effecting recovery is of the elected managing committee of the 
primary societies and the secretaries. 

At the district level, an ad hoc committee, viz.^ the District 
Supervision Committee has been constituted under the adminis¬ 
trative orders of the government and it works as a link between 
taluka supervising unions in the district and the State Board of 
Supervision. The committee also guides the supervising unions. 
The supervising unions are formed in every block and they 
advise, guide, assist, rectify and control their constituents by 
effective and regular supervision over them and employ secretaries 
for affiliated societies, assess credit of such societies and make 
recommendations on normal credit statements of societies by 
endorsing them to the Central Financing Agency. 

The work of education and training in co-operation and pro¬ 
paganda for the diffusion of co-operative movement is done by 
the District Co-operative Board, Ltd., Yeotmal, which works 
under the guidance of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
Ltd., Bombay, The Board also conducts training classes for 
secretaries, members of the managing committee and other 
members of the co-operative societies. 

The audit of co-operative societies is a statutory duty of the 
Registrar under Section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act, and accordingly the Registrar himself or the person 
authorised on his behalf, audits every society at least once a year. 
The audit staff of the district, which is now separated from the 
administrative wing, consists of one Special Auditor who is a 
class II officer, 10 auditors and 13 sub-auditors. The audit staff 
in the district is under the administrative control of the Divisional 
Special Auditor who is a class I officer at the Divisional level. 

The Special Auditor at the district level makes arrangement 
for audit of all societies in the district, for which purpose a list 
of societies at the end of the co-operative year (i.e., on 30th June) 
is prepared and societies are allotted to different members of the 
audit staff, according to 'the volume of business and size of the 
societies. The Act also provides for appointment of certified 
auditors with necessary qualifications. The societies which can 
get their accounts audited by certified auditors are notified in the 
Government Gazette and accordingly these societies make arrange¬ 
ments to get their accounts audited through the certified auditors 
from the approved panel. 
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The Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of I960, provides 
that all disputes concerning the constitution, election of officers, 
conduct of business and management of societies shall be referred 
to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy Registrar and 
the Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for deciding the dis¬ 
putes in the district referred to them. Unde'r the Act, the Divi¬ 
sional Joint Registrar is empowered to appoint the persons to 
work as Registrar’s nominees to whom disputes can be referred 
to for decision, in case the District Deputy Registrar or the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar is not in a position to decide the dispute. All 
these officers are selected from legal practitioners of good stand¬ 
ing. The powers regarding the award of the decisions in the 
disputes are exercised by the Assistant Registrars concurrently 
with the District Deputy Registrar and the Divisional Joint 
Registrar, for all societies falling in their jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER 13. 
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The Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad 
works as the Secretary of the Co-operation Committee at the 
district Icv^cL He is directly responsible to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Pie is assisted by one Co-operative 
Officer, one Assistant Co-operative Officer, 13 Extension Officers 
and the other requisite staff. 


Co-operation 
and Industries 
Officer. 


During the co-operative year 1967-68, thei*c were 1,158 co opera- Progress of 
tive societies in the district with a total memhe'rship of 181,803. Societies. 
These societies had a share capital of Rs. 373.92 lakhs, working 
capitall of Rs. 1,719.20 lakhs and reserve and other funds amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 76.46 lakhs. During the same year these societies 
advanced Rs. 861.64 lakhs to its members. Of these 1,158 socie¬ 
ties 602 were agricultural ( credit, multi-purposes and sezt'a ) socie¬ 
ties with a total memhe'rship of 109,592. These societies had 
share capital of Rs. 126.03 lakhs, working capital of Rs. 607.93 
lakhs and their reserved and other funds amoimted to Rs. 16.94 
lakhs. During the same year these societies advanced Rs. 238.80 
lakhs to its members by way of loans. 


Maharashtra Stai'e Road Transport Corporation 

The road transport in Yeotmal district was nationalised as early State 
as in 1946. The road services, formerly 'run by Central Provinces Transport. 
Transport Service, were purchased by the State Government in 
1955, and were renamed as Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur. 

In 1956, the service operations were looked after by a sepa'rate 
department under the then Government of Bombay called the 
“Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Department”. In 
order to co-ordinate the activities of the then existing three orga¬ 
nisations, viz., the Provincial Transport Service, Nagpur, the 
State Transport Service in Marathwada and the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation, all these were merged into a 
single body in July 1961. This new organisation was named as 
the “Maharashtra ^ State Road Transport Corporation”. 

The Yeotmal district forms part of the Nagpur State Transport Organisation, 
division. The Divisional Controller, a Class I Officer, is the 
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CHAPTER 13. head of the Division. He is assisted by the following depart- 
ments and branches: (1) Administration, (2) Mechanical Engi- 


Departments. neering, (3) Traffic, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Security, (16) Statis¬ 
tics, (7) Stores, i(8). Civil Engineering, (9) Legal, (10) Secretarial, 
(11) Central workshops and (12) Organisation and Methods. 

The Divisional Traffic Officer, aided by Divisional Traffic 
Superintendent, is in charge of matters pertaining to traffic and 
operations. The labour relations and publicity are entrusted to 
the Labour Officer. 


State 
Transport. 
Organisation. 


Depot. 


Maintenance. 


Fisheries. 

Organisation. 


The accounts and statistics sections are headed by the Divisional 
Accounts Officer and Divisional Statistician, respectively. 

The Divisional Mechanical Engineer is responsible for the 
technical side of the Division. The depot managers of each depot 
look after the working of depots in the Division. 

The operations in Yeotmal district were started in 1946, with 
four 'routes from Yeatmal depot. By 1965, 66 vehicles were 

attached to the depot, running on 18 routes with a total Ilength 
of 1288.1 km. 

The main repairing of vehicles is carried out at the Divisional 
Workshop, Nagpur. The depot workshop is situated at Yeotmal 
with a strength of 66 vehicles. The daily and weekly servicing 
and 8,000 km. docking for maintenance are carried out in this 
depot. 

Temporary bus stations have been constructed at Yeotmal, 
Pusad, Babhulgaon, Kalamb and Mukoda for the convenience of 
the travelling public. 

Among other welfare facilities provided to the employees, the 
Corporation has provided a dispensary and rest-room at Yeotmal. 
There is also a co-operative society of workers at Yeotmal. 

Fisheries Department 

Before the reorganisation of States, the Assistant Fishery 
Development Officer, Nagpur, was in charge of the fisheries 
activities in the Vida'rbha region as also three more districts of 
the then Madhya Pradesh. After 1956, the same post was rede¬ 
signated as the Superintendent of Fisheries. Accordingly, one 
Superintendent of Fisheries was placed in charge of Bhandara 
district and the jurisdiction over the rest of the districts of the 
Vidarbha region was entrusted to another Superintendent of 
Fisheries, with headquarters at Nagpur. Both these Superinten¬ 
dents were responsible to the Director of Fisheries, Maharashtra 
State, Bombay. 

In 1958, one additional post of Superintendent of Fisheries was 
created for the Chanda district with jurisdiction over Chanda 
and Yeotmal districts. Subsequently in 1967, one Assistant 
Superintendent of Fisheries was appointed and work in Yeotmal 
district was transferred to him. He works under the direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur. 
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The Assistant Director of Fisheries is the planning, supervising CHAPTER 13. 
and co-ordinating officer for all the activities of the department "'otheT” 
in the Vidarbha region. Departments. 


The duties of the Superintendent of fisheries are as follows: — 

i(l) To carry out survey of new sheets of water to judge their 
suitability for pisciculture. 

(2) To stock the ponds and tanks with different varieties 
of fish. 


Fisheries. 

Duties. 


(3) To construct nurseries and to nurture fry in them. 

(4) To form and supervise the fisheries co-operative societies 
and to devise ways and means to improve the socio-economic 
conditions of fishermen. 

(5) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan and 
subsidy from Government. 

(6) To effect loan recoveries. 

(7) To associate and encourage fishermen to take advantage 
of various schemes undertaken by the department. 

(8) To collect information pertainii^ to fish and other data 
relating to fisheries of the district. 

(9) To give technical guidance to the deep tank fishing 
operations conducted by the fisheries co-operative societies. 

(10) To supervise the working of ice and cold storage pliant, 
and 


i(ll) To supervise in general the work of development of 
fisheries in areas under his jurisdiction. 

The fishermen of this district have formed 9 co-operative 
societies with a total membership of 428 and a share capital of 
Rs. 39,165. The Government provides financial assistance to 
societies by way of subsidy on purchase of fishery requisites, loan 
for the construction of rearing and nursery tanks, etc. 


Fisheries. 

Co-operative 

Societies. 



CHAPTER 14 — LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Administration of the Local Self-Government ins it-chapter 14. 
TUTiONS in the DISTRICT is entrusted to the va’rious bodies, such as 
Municipalities, Village Panchayats and Zillia Parishad, enjoying Government, 
local autonomy in different degrees. The main characteristics of introduction. 
these bodies can be grouped under three categories, viz., (a)) from 
I fully or partially nominated bodies they have become entirely 
\ elective, (2) their franchise has gone on widening and reached 
: the universal adult franchise, and (3) wider and wider powers 
I have been gradually conferred upon these local bodies for the 
' proper administration of the area under their jurisdiction. 

I Prior to 1950'. reservation of seats was provided to w’-omen, 
i Muhammedans, Christians, Harijans etc. However in couTse of 
time these reservations were abolished except those provided to 
women and the weaker section of the society uic., the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. After 1965 all the municipalities in 
the district were governed by the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965, which came into force from the 15th June 1966. 


I 


I 


Every municipality is composed of elected councillors represent Municip.^lities. 
ing wards, and members of the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. The State Government have powers to prescribe the num¬ 
ber of wards and the number of councillors to be elected from each 
ward. The term of office of a municipal council is for five years 
but could he extended further bv the State Government. 


j Every municipal council is to be presided over by the 
I president, elected from amongst the councillors, who holds office 
1 for siicb term which is not less than one year or not less than the 
I residue of the office of councilL whichever is less and not exceedmg 
3 years as the council may determine. Each council has a vice- 
president who is nominated by the president from amongst the 
members of the council. A president and a vice-president could 
be removed from the office by the council, by passing a resolution 
to that effect, provided that three-fourth of the total members of 
the council vote in favour of such a resoliUion. In such a case a 
president or a vice-president Is given a reasonable opportunity to 
show cause against such action. They are also removable from 

office by the State Government on account of misconduct or 
neglect or incapacity to perform duties, after giving a reasonable 
I opportunity to them to represent his case„ 

» The Maharashtra Municipalities Act has underlined the duties 
i to he performed by the president. A president, according to the 
; provisions of the Act, has to preside over the meetings of the 
I A-1197—39-A 
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CHAPTER 14. council, has to guide the financial and executive administration 
Local Self- supervise and exercise control over all officers and 

Government, servants of a council. The Act also provides for the formation 
Municipalities, of the sub-committees for the proper and smooth administration 
of a municipal council. 

The duties of council are divided into obligatory and optional ; 
the former include all essential matters such as health, safety, 
convenience and well-being of the population ; while the latter 
are those which though thought to be legitimate objects of local 
expenditure are not considered absolutely essenti^. The 
following are some of the obligatory duties: — 

(1) Lighting public streets, places and buildings. 

(2) Cleaning public streets, places and sewers, removing 
noxious vegetation and abeting all public nuisance. 

(3) Extinguishing fires and protecting buildings and life 
from fire. 

(4) Constructing, maintaining public streets, markets, 
slaughter houses, latrines, drains, washing places, tanks, wells, 
etc. 

(5) Providing sufficient water-supply. • 

(6) Registering births and deaths and carrying out vaccination. 

(7) Establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief. 

(8) Disposing night soil and rubbish. 

(9) Giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in time of famine or scarcity. 

The municipal council may, at its discretion, provide out of 
funds at disposal for the following: — 

(1) Laying out new roads, 

(2) Furthering educational objects. 

(3) Promoting well-being of municipal employees. 

(4) Undertaking any measure likely to promote the public 
safety, health, education, etc. 

The municipal council may impose taxes on the following 
items. 

(1) a rate on buildings and lands, 

(2) a tax on vehicles, boats or animals used for riding or 
burden, 

(3) an octroi on animals and goods, 

(4) special sanitary cesjs upon private latrines, premises 
cleaned by the municipal agency. 

(5) a general water tax, 

(6) a lighting tax, and 

(7) any other tax authorised by the State Government. 
A-1197-39-B. 
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The State Government may raise any objection to the levy of CHAPTER 14. 
any particular tax which appears to be unfair in its incidence to Local Self- 
the interest of the general public and suspend levy of such a tax Government, 
until the objections are removed. The State Government, on Municipalities. 
the other hand, may authorise a municipal council to impose taxes 
when it appears to it that the balance of municipal fund is 
insufficient for the meeting of any cost incurred by it for the 
execution of any work or the performance of any duty which the 
municipal council is under the obligation to execute or perform. 

Before the passing of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act. 1965, 
the control over the municipalities was vested in the Collector, 
the Divisional Commissioner and the State Government. The 
same is exercised now by the Director of Municipal Administration. 

In the Yeotmal district there are 8 municipal councils at the 
following places viz,, Yeotmal, Wani, Digras, Darwha, Pandha'r- 
kawada, Pusad,, Umarkhed and Ghataiiji. Except the Yeotmal 
Municipal Council which is ‘B’ class municipal council, all others 
are in class 'C’. The total area under the Municipal Councils 
in 1968 was 54.6 sq. miles. Other details of these Municipal 
Councils are shown in Table No. 1. 
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Sche¬ 
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(9) 

1,803 

1,208 

763 

352 

4,126 

of Municipal Counc 

Sche- 

duled 

Caste 

(8) 

2,049 

1,107 

598 

496 

958 

1,867 

556 

333 

7,964 

Total 

(7) 

45,587 

18,176 

15,525 

11,540 

10,605 

18,002 

12,647 

6,443 

138,525 

# 

c 

.2 

a. 

Female 

(6) 

21,542 

8,717 

7,544 

5,505 

5,063 

8,638 

6,094 

3,088 

66,191 

0 

Ph 

Male 

(5) 

24,045 

9,459 

7,981 

6,035 

5,542 

9,364 

6,553 

3,355 

72,334 
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in 
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^Population as per the 1961 Census. 
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The eight municipalities in the district together cover the CHAPTER 14, 
entire urban population or 12.61 per cent of the total 1961 ^ 
population 01 the district. Government. 

The following table gives the taxation level of each, of the Municipalities 
municipalities in 1961-62, 

TABLE No. 2 


Taxation level of Municipalities in Yeotmal District, 

1961-62'' 


Name of the Municipality 

(1) 

Y 

ear 1961-62 


Total 

Receipts 

(2) 

Receipts 

from 

Municipal 

taxes 

(3) 

Per 

capita 

Municipal 

tax 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. np. 

Yeotmal 

9,22,078 

3,88,330 

8 52 

Wani .’ 

7,73,552 

3,20,702 

17 64 

Digras 

3,09,374 

81,141 

5 23 

Darwha 

17,745 

93,583 

8 10 

Pandharkawada 

2,71,905 

1,10,935 

10 46 

Pusad 

5,55,636 

2,55,023 

14 17 

Umarkhed 

2,18,923 

97,490 

7 71 

Ghatanji 

1,69,806 

38,934 

1 6 04 


* District Census Handbook, Yeotmal, 1961. 


The villages in ancient India had always been autonomous. 
In ancient India the characteristic feature of administration was 
the prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the 
village institutions. However, in course of time the villages lost 
their autonomy as more and more power came to be vested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings. 

During the British administration, some attempts were made 
to revive the local self-government institutions in India. As a 
result of this, municipalities, district school boards, taluka local 
boards and village panchayats came to be established. 

Vidarbha organised its Gram Panchayats and Nyaya Pancha¬ 
yats in 1946 while in Ma’rathwada region the village panchayats 
started functioning in every village with a population of 5,000 
and above from 1941. After the reorganisation of the erstwhile 
Bombay State, the Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958, 
for the whole State. The Act gave every district a village pan- 
chayat mandal and gat nyaya panchayats also came to be 
organised for groups of five or more village panchayats. 
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In course of time the experience indicated that the progress of 
rural development was not commensurate with the expectations 
of the Government. Various developmental activities introduced 
in the various Plan periods could not achieve commendable 
success owing to non-participation of the villagers in the imple¬ 
mentation of such schemes. The Central Government, there¬ 
fore, decided to investigate the causes behind such a state of 
affairs and appointed a Committee called ‘ Balwantrai Mehta 
Samiti 

The ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Samiti' pointed out mainly, among 
other findings, that the Government could not succeed in appeal¬ 
ing and in attracting the leadership of the masses to participate 
in the Community Development and National Development 
Schemes under the then existing administrative set-up. The 
Samiti, therefore, suggested that the responsibility for regional 
and local development works should be assigned to local institu¬ 
tions at the district level with the Government accepting the role 
of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher level, 
making available the required finances and so on. The Samiti 
recommended the formation of local committees on par with 
Block Development Committees, to be named as Panchayat 
Sjfmitis, and at the district level a district committee ito be called 
“ Zilla Pa'rishad ”, instead of Local Board. The gram panchayat, 
the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla Parishad are the three res¬ 
ponsible functionaries in the decentralisation of administration, 
which are entrusted with the implementation of the develop¬ 
ment schemes. 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act 
was passed in 1961, for the formation of Zilla Pai'i shads and Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis. Government functions of a local nature and 
the execution of certain works and development schemes of the 
State Plans are entrusted to them. The Act provides for decentra¬ 
lisation of powers and functions and is expected to promote the 
development of democratic institutions by securing a greater 
measure of participation by people in Government affairs and 
development programme. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, which came into force from May 1, 1962, all ex- 

Boards, i.e. District Local Board, District School Board, District 
Building Committee, District Development Board and Janpad 
Sabhas were abolished and their work was vested in the Zilla 
Parishad. All Village Panchayats have to work under their respec¬ 
tive Panchayat Samitis. 

With a view to promoting development of democratic institu¬ 
tions and securing greater measure of participation by people in 
development plans and in local and Governmental affairs by 
decentralization of powers and functions, a Zilla Parishad and 
14 Panchayat Samitis were established in Yeotmal district in 
1962. The area under the jurisdiction of the Zilla Pa'rishad, 
corresponds to the district boundaries except for the eight 
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municipal towns which are not covered by them. The Zilla 
Parishad covers 92.20 per cent of the area‘and 87.39 per cent of 
the total population of the district. The Zilla Parishad covers 
the entire rural population and does not include any urban 
population. 


CHAPTER 14 

Local Self- 
Government, 

Zilla Parishad. 


In what follows are given in brief the powers and functions of 
the President, the Vice-President and other official and non¬ 
official authorities of the Zilla Parishad. 


The President shall— President. 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad, 

(/;) have access to "the records of the Zilla Parishad, 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act, 

(d) ^ watch over the financial and executive administration 
and submit to the Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which shall 'require its orders, and 

(e) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing 
Committee, or of any Subjects Committee, or of any Pan- 
chayat Samiti, 


The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho¬ 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing 
such act shalil he paid from the District Fund. 


Provided that, he shall report foi'thwith the action taken under 
this section and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the 
Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects Committee at 
their next meetings, and the Zilla Parishad or the Committee 
may amend or annul the direction made by the President. 


The President of the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium 
of Rs. 500 per month with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Vice-President shall— Vice-President. 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meeting of 
the Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to time, 
may, subject to the rules made by the State Government in 
this behalf, delegate to him by an order in writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or ciuring the 
absence of the President, exercise the powers and perform the 
duties the President. 
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The Vice-President who is the Chairman of two Subjects Com¬ 
mittees gets consolidated honorarium of Rs. 300 per month along 
with rent-free residential accommodation. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made there¬ 
under by the State Government, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee or a Subjects Committee shall^— 

{i)l convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee and, 

(ii) have access to the records of the Committee; 

The Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to , 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof, and 

(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or develop¬ 
ment scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or 
under its direction: 

Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave oi 
absence for any period exceeding two months but not exceeding 
four months, to any officer of Class I Service (other than the 
Chief Executive Officer) or Class II Service holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad. 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to 
be exercised and the duties to be discharged by and which 
subjects enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to the 
Standing Committee and each of the Subjects Committees, shall 
be such as may be prescribed by regulations, but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the district list are 
allotted to the Standing Committee. 

The Vice-President is the Chairman of two Subjects Com¬ 
mittees. The Councillors have to elect from amongst electee 
Councillors two persons to be Chairmen of the remaining Sub 
jects Committees. They also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 eacl 
per month along with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officei 
Block Development Officers and the Heads of various depar 
ments of the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zill 
Pa'rishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable b 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Execiith 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Se'rvi< 
and his rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chi 
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Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec- CHAPTER 14 . 

tor. The Block Development Officers are Class II Officers while- 

the heads of the departments are either Class I or Class II c^vernment. 
Officeis. ^ ZiLLA Parishad. 

The Chief Executive Officer — Chief Executive 

(t) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants Officer, 

of or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance 
with the rules made by the State Government; 

(i'z) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, 
statement, account or report from any officer or servant of or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 

\[ni) shall supervise and control the execution of all the 
activities of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iu) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its com¬ 
mittees (excluding Panchayat Samitis),; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(yii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Samiti) ; 

(yii'L) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
, imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or 
under the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharged 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject 
to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit 
to lay down by any officer or servant holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally 
or specially empowers by order in writing. All such orders of 
the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, be laid before the 
President, the Standing Committee and the relevant Subjects 
Committees for information. 

(ix) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially, every 
year, on the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad, forward them 
to such authorities as may be prescribed by the State Govern¬ 
ment and lay down the procedure for writing such reports 
about the work of officers and servants of Class III and Class 
IV Service under the Zilla Parishad. 


The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the Secretary, Deputy Chief 

ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the Standine Committee. Executive 

^ Officer. 

The Block Development Officer— 


(i)\ shall have the custody of all papers and documents con- Block 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Development 
Samitis; Officer. 
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(ii) shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat 
Samiti; 

(iii) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of 
Class III Service or of Class IV Service of the Zilla Pa'rishad 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(iv) shall call for any information, 'return, statement, 
account, report, or explanation from any of the officers or 
servants working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections 185 and 188; 

i(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes 
to be undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers 
of sanctioning acquisition of property, sale or transfer 
thereof, as may be specified by the State Government. 

(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may in 
respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of Class II Service working in his 
department and shall forward them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf, shall be 
the secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct. 

Administrative The Yeotmal Zilla Parishad started functioning from May 1, 
Organisation. 1962, with the coming into force of the Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Parishad consists 
of 63 members, 51 elected and 12 co-opted, co-opted members 
being two for each Committee. Nine Chairmen of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis are elected to the Zilla Parishad while four are 
ex-officio members of the Zilla Parishad by virtue of their l^eing 
Chairmen of the Panchayat Samitis. 

The Zilla Pa'rishad has been divided into six Subjects Com¬ 
mittees along with the Standing Committee. The Subjects Com¬ 
mittees along with department of the Zilla Parishad they control 
are as under: — 


Subject Committee Department controlled 

( 1 ) _( 2 )_ 


Standing Committee 


.. General Administration Department. 

Finance Committee 


.. Finance Department 

Education Committee 


.. Education Department 

Co-operation Committee .. 


.. Co-operation and Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

Agriculture Committee 


.. Agriculture Department 

Works Committee .. 


.. Works Department 

Health Committee .. 


,. Health Department. 
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‘ The Chief Executive Officer is the administrative head of the 
Zilla Parishad. 


In what follows is given a short description of the working of 
the departments of the Zilla Parishad. 

The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad 
came into being from May 1, 1962, along with six other depart¬ 
ments of the Zilla Parishad. The General Administration 
department is headed by the Deputy Chief Executive Officer. 
He is, besides, the Secretary of the Standing Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad. Prior to May 1, 1962, the General Administra¬ 
tion department was not in existence but two branches of the 
Collector's office, viz., the development branch and the Village 
Panchayat branch were dealing with the development work. 
The development branch was headed by the District Project Officer 
in the Deputy Collector's grade and the village panchayat branch 
by Village Panchayat Officer who was also in. the Deputy 
Collector's grade. The most important role of this department 
is to control the whole non-gazetted establishment of the Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis, to arrange for the meetings of 
the Zilla Parishad and Subjects Committees, to plan for the 
development works to be- undertaken by the Zilla Parishad and 
to keep administrative control on all the departments and the 
Panchayat Samitis. All revenue and village panchayat matters 
of the Zilla Parishad are dealt with by this department. 

The department deals with groups of subjects of a non-techni- 
cal nature and the work is controlled and supervised by the 
Standing Committee. The work of the department is done 
through its difEerent sections such as establishment, parishad, 
planning and development, panchayat, revenue, miscellaneous, 
registry and record. 

The Social Welfare department, a section of the General 
Administration department, is headed by the Social Welfare 
Officer (Class H Gazetted). The activities carried out by the 
Social Welfare department in Yeotmal district are classified into 
Backward Class Welfare and Social Welfare Programmes. 

Backward Class Welfare Programmes: — 

Backward Class Welfare Programmes aim at the amelioration 
of the conditions of the backward classes so that they reach the 
standards of other sections of the society as quickly as possible. 
Several schemes of educational, financial and miscellaneous 
nature have been sanctioned for their welfare. Under edu¬ 
cational schemes, various concessions towards payment of 
scholarships, tuition-fees and examination-fees a're granted to all 
categories of backward classes. The department encourages the 
voluntary agencies to maintain hotels for boys and girls belong¬ 
ing to backward classes by giving substantial grants-in-aid, the 
advantage of which is taken by all categories of students belong¬ 
ing to backward classes. 


CHAPTER 14. 
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Under the housing p'rogramme, subsidy is given to the bad- 
ward class families towards construction of houses. 

S 0 cia I W e If are Programme : — 

Though the activities under social welfare do not come midp 
the Zilla Parishad still the Social Welfare Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad has to do the work concerning the social welfare adb 
vities in the district. They include the work in connection with 
the: (1) certified schools, (2) remand homes, (3) social and phyd- 
cal welfare institutions, (4) dance, drama and music schoob 
(5) grants to orphanages and (6) grants to institutions for phvsb 
cally handicapped. ^ * 

Kalapathak:—Under the Directorate of Social Welfare of the 
former Government of Madhya Pradesh, the Kalapathak form¬ 
ing a cultural squad was attached to each district. The same 
squad consisting of seven articles is being continued in Vidaihha 
region after the reorganisation of States in November 1956. 
Each Kalapathak is equipped with musical instruments, stace 
equipment and green-room accessories. A Kalapathak is’a son^ 
and drama party that instructs while it entertains. Dramatic^, 
bhajanas, powadas, dialogues are some of the items of its 
repertoire. In short, they stage performances to brino- into 
limelight all social handicaps and the ways to overcome them. 

Under audio-visual scheme, films and documentaries are exhi¬ 
bited in the villages. 

The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is entrusted 
with four-fold duties, viz,, accounts, audit, custody of cash, and 
custody and verification of stores. It has to act as financial 
advisor to the several departments of the Zilla Parishad. The 
Chief Accounts and Finance Officer who is the Secretary of the 
Finance Committee is the head of the department and is drawn 
from the Directorate of Accounts and Treasuries. There is an 
Accounts Officer to assist him. 

Preparation of the budget is also a function of the departmenr 
which is dealt with by an independent branch created for the 
purpose. The department co-o'rdinates the budgets of the several 
departments before they are placed for approval. The Subjects 
Committees scrutinise the budget proposals and make recom¬ 
mendations. The Chairman of the Finance Committee is the 
ex-offidio President of the Standing Committee for Finance and 
guides the deliberations of the Committee. 

As mentioned earlier Finance department is in custody of 
cash. Pursuant to this funds required for the activities of the 
Panchayat Samitis are allotted by the department through the 
Central Co-operative Bank, Yeotmal, which has nine branches ir 
the district. The budgets of the Panchayat Samitis are includec 
in the budget of the Zilla Parishad. Otherwise, the Panchaya 
Samitis work as independent units in respect of work execute-; 
in their respective jurisdictions. 
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The Works department like other departments is directly CHAPTER 14. 
under the administrative control of the Chief Executive Officer. 

' The Executive Engineer is the head of the department and is Government, 
solely responsible for execution of works pertaining to buildings, zilla Parishad. 
roads, irrigation and water-supply under the Zilla Parishad. Works 
i The execution of these works is vested mainly in the Deputy Department. 

! Engineers incha'rge of the Sub-Divisions under the Executive 

; Engineer. 

i In Yeotmal district there are 14 Panchayat Samitis and the 
i works in these Samitis are under the administrative control of 
i Block Development Officers concerned, excepting road works 

I under schemes No. T & C-8, T & C-llB and T & C-12B. So far 

i as the technical matters are concerned the Block Development 
I Officers are under the administrative control of Executive 

r Engineer, Zilla Parishad and in respect of all other matters they 
j are directly responsible to the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
j Parishad, Yeotmal. 

The Works department has undertaken many constructional 
activities in the district. 

1 (1) Rules .—In all 35 road works were in prograss. This p'ro- 

I gramme of road development included construction of major 
i district roads, up-gradation of existing other district roads to 
^ the standard of major district roads as also the consitruction and 
i improvement of other district roads. It also included construc¬ 
tion of village roads which could serve as link roads. The 
prog'ramme was directed towards achievement of the targets 
fired under what is knowoi as the Nagpur Plan of Road Deve¬ 
lopment, 1961—1981. 

In addition, construction of eight bridges was taken up ol 
which Dhawanda Bridge near Digras, bridge across Lendhi 
nallah near Umarkhed, bridge across Deurwadi nallah near 
x\rni, bridge across Arunaw^ati river near Arni, Inidge across 
Ship river near Shirpur are completed. The construction works 
of the bridge across Nirguda river near Wani, and bridge 
I across Waghadi river near Ghatanji arc in progress. 

I (2) Irrigation Works. —Forty-five pacca bandbaras irrigating 
: less than 250 acres each, have so far been completed in the 

district. In addition to these works on 11 bandharas and 12 
permanent lift irrigation schemes are in progress. 

The Agriculture department is in charge of the Parishad Agriculture 
Agricultural Officer who is directly responsilile to the Chief Department. 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by one 
Assistant District xAgriciiltural Officer and two Agricultural 
Officers and members of the subordinate service. 

The District Agricultural Officer has been specially assigned 
t the work relating to animal husbandry, tie is the head of the 
animal husbandry section of the department. In this work he 
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is assisted by the Animal Husbandry Officer of the Zilla Parishad 
who is in actual charge of the section. 

The Agricultural Officers have to undertake kharif and rabi 
campaigns, paddy pilot scheme and have to look after the work 
of their subordinate staff. The District Agricultural Officer is 
responsible for the development of agricultural activities with a 
view to increasing agricultural production in the district. 

The Animal Husbandry department at the district level was 
formerly headed by the District Animal Husbandry. Officer and 
many of the powers of the Regional Deputy Director, Animal 
Husbandry had been delegated to him. With the formation of 
the Zilla Parishad, the Animal Husbandry department is merged 
with the Agriculture department and it now forms a section of 
the Agriculture department. The Animal Husbandry Officer is 
responsible for the technical guidance pertaining to all animal 
husbandry matters and as a head of the section he is directly 
responsible to the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Patishacl, 
Yeotmal. 

Before the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 

Central Government schemes and the State Government poli¬ 
cies regarding education were executed at the district level by the 
Educational! Inspector in the district. The District Inspecto¬ 
rate consisted of one Educational Inspector, one Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspector and 34 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. 
All educational institutions in the district were under the control 
of the Educational Inspector. To' facilitate the administration 
of primary education, District School Boards were entrusted 
with the work of primary education, secondary schools, primary 
training colleges and other technical and professional instituitions 
were directly under the control of the Educational Inspector. 
The Inspector and his deputies visited and inspected these institu¬ 
tions and recommended grants-in-aid. Besides this the respon¬ 
sibility for the control of the primary education also partly vest¬ 
ed with the Educational Inspector, as he was empowered to have 
general Supervision over the administration of the schools. 

The District School Board which is now a defunct body was 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 
and nominated members. The Administrative Officer who 
worked as ,the ex-officio Secretary of the body was the representa¬ 
tive of the State Government to guide the Board on Government 
policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the pro¬ 
grammes chalked out by the Board for primary education in 
consultation with the Staff Selection Committee, a statutory body 
under the Primary Education Act, 1947. Teachers were inter¬ 
viewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the State Government. 
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The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con- CHAPTER 14 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector working 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and Governixient, 
inspected the primary schools. They recommended cases Zilla Parishai 
for opening of primary schools, grants- to primary schools, etc. Education 
through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their Department, 
immediate superior. 

This was in brief the picture of the administrative set-up with 
the powers and duties of the functionaries of the Education 
department prior to the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Parishad Education Officer is the head of the Education 
department in the district. He has to work under the direct 
control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He 
is assisted by two Deputy Educational Inspectors. 

In 1962 there were 1,219 primary schools as against 1,671 in 
1968 and 71 secondary schools as against 130 in 1968. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Public Healtt 
Act, 1961, all responsibilities regarding public health and medical 
aid in rural areas have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

As such the Public Health staff and Medical staff (except that of 
the Civil hospital and College hospitals) formerly working under 
Public Health department, Medical department and ev-Janpada 
Sabha have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Yeotmal from 
May. 1, 1962. 

The health matters in the district are under dual control. 

The primary health centres, maternity and child health centres 
along with other institutions in the district health organisation 
are looked after entirely by the Zilla Parishad while the leprosy 
survey, education and treatment units and family planning 
centres are looked after by the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. 

The municipal allopathic dispensaries run by the different 
municipal committees are also controlled in the State sector by 
the Civil Surgeon, Yeotmal. 

The Plealth department of (the Zilla Parishad is looked after by 
the Public Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad as the head of the 
department. All the staff pertaining to the schemes controlled 
by the Zilla Parishad works under him. The services of all 
Assistant Medical Officers have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. The Public Health Officer acts as the Secretary to the 
Health Committee. 


The Zilla Parishad has under its control eight allopathic dis¬ 
pensaries, which were formerly under the different Janpad Sabhas. 
The ayurvedic dispensaries numbering 26 and 15 vaccinators’ 
establishment which were controlled by the Janpad Sabhas, have 
also been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. After the formation 
of the Zilla Parishad, it has under its control 17 dispensaries, 
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saries are managed by the Zilla Parishad from its own funds. 
C^vernment. Seventeen family planning centres with 51 sub-centres in 'rural 
Zilla Parishad. areas and one sterilisation mobile family planning unit at Yeotmal 
Public Health and two mobile family planning units one each at Pandhar- 

Department. kaoda and Digras, and organisation of vasectomy camps, orienta¬ 
tion training camps, a’re some of the duties of the Zilla Parishad. 
Similarly, thirteen leprosy survey, education and treatment 
centres in rural areas arc managed by the Zilla Parishad while 
the leprosy control unit at Darwha in this district, is in the State 
sector. 


The national small-pox eradication scheme is also transferred to 
the Zilla Parishad. The implementation of the State scheme with 
central assistance has been given to the Zilla Parishad. The 
necessary equipment has also been provided to the Zilla Parishad. 

The Director of Public Health, Maharashtra State, exercises 
technical control over all the health activities of the Yeotmal 
Zilla Parishad through the Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services, Nagpur. 

Co-operation The Co-opcrative department in the district is headed by the 
and Industries Djpi_ity RegistraT, Co-operative Societies and under him are three 
eparmen. Registrars placed with territorial jurisdictions. The 

Co-operative department executes two types of functions, viz., 
(1) regulatory and (2), promotional and extension activities. 
According to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad has been entrusted with 
the promotional and extension activities with certain reservations 
for municipal areas. The regulatory functions have, however, 
been retained with the department in the State sector. 


The department in the Zilla Parishad is headed hy the Co-ope¬ 
ration and Industries Officer. He is assisted by a Co-operative 
Officer and one Assistant Co-operative Officer along with two 
Extension Officers, one for co-operation and another for industries 
attached to each Panchayat Samiti. The statutory powers undei 
the Co-operative Societies Act, 1960 regarding registration of co¬ 
operative societies and amendment of bye-laws and hearing appeals 
for non-admission of membership by co-operative societies are 
delegated to this officer under the Zilla Parishad. 

Panchayat Under Section 57 of the Act, a Panchayat Samiti has been 
Samitis. provided for every block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist 

of the following members: — 

(a) All councillors who arc elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 


* 


(b) The co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 

(c) The Chairman of such co-operative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in 
the block as nominated by Government (to be as associate 
members). 
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{d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting biisi- CHAPTER 14 
ness relating to agriculture (not being a society falling under xo^T^lf 


Panchayat 

Samitis. 


''c” above) in the block co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (to Governmem. 
be an associate member). Zilla Parish.ad, 

(e) In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member belonging to the scheduled castes o'r the scheduled 
tribes, one member who is a regular resident in the block to 
be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti, and 

(/) Sarpanchas elected by members of the village panchayats. 

The term of office of the Chairman and members of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti is co-terminous. 


The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential accom¬ 
modation. The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 160 per month. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regula¬ 
tions made thereunder: — 


(1) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti ; 

(/;) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

.(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants of or under the Zilla Pa'rishad and working in 
the block in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

{d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from block grants, exercise such powers of 
sanctioning ac(|uisitions of property or sale or transfei there¬ 
of, as may be specified by the State Government. 


(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may— 

{ci) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer or servant working under the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti : 

{h) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the 
block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any instructions in 
the block under the control and management of the Zilla 
Parishad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or develop¬ 
ment scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by the 
Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. 


Chairrnaiu 


(1) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(«) in the absence of the Chairman, preside at the meeting 
of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chair¬ 
man from time to time, may, subject to the rnles made by the 
A-1197-40-A 


Deputy 

Chairman 
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State Government in that behalf, delegate to him by an order 
in writing, and 

(c) pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
absence of the Chairman exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the Chairman. 


Deputy 

Chairman. 


(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may enter 
on and inspect any immovable property in the block occupied 
by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the block under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or any work or development scheme in progress in the 
Block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti 
or under its direction and shall send a report of such inspection 
to the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 


In Yeotmal district the Panchayat Samitis have been formed 
at Yeotmal, D'gras, Pusad, Umarkhed, Mahagaon, Pandhar- 
kaoda, Wani, Maregaon, Ner, Babulgaon, Kalamb, Ralegaon, 
Ghatanji and Darwha. 


Village^ During.the early times every village was a self-sufficient unit 
Pancha-^ats, administered by gram panchayats. During the British 

B^kground. "^^he grampancliayats lost their importance due to cen¬ 

tralization of power. In the beginning of the 19th century, 
growing need was felt for at least granting restricted local govern¬ 
ment so as to keep away the popular discontent. Accordingly, 
an Act was passed in 1915, which was implemented in 1920, by 
the establishment of a few village panchayats in the district. 
The supervision was entrusted to the District Council, then in 
existence. 


Village The Village Panchayats Act of 1946, brought in force from 
946, envisaged the establishment of village panchayats for 
villages, the population of which was above 1,000, above 500 and 
below 500 in three stages. Within one year, the phased pro¬ 
gramme was completed except for a few villages in the last stage. 


According to the Act of 1946 the panchayats with membership 
between 5 and 15 we’re established on the basis of male adult 
franchise. They were to elect a Sarpanch and Up-^Sarpanch from 
amongst themselves. The revenue Patil of the village was an 
ex-officio member of the panchayat. 


The Act divided the duties of the village panchayat into 
obligatory and optional. The obligatory duties of the village 
panchayats included sanitary and health measures, construction 
and repairs of roads, maintenance of birth and death registers, 
providing water-supply, and to undertake such other works 
meant for public convenience while the optional duties involved 
construction and maintenance of dharmashalas, development of. 
agriculture, co-ope'ration, veterinary services, etc. The gram- 
panchayats were to undertake the optional functions provided 
their funds permitted. 

A-l 197--40-B 
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The incomes to the village panchayats were derived from CHAPTER 14. 
various sources such as cesses, house-tax, sanitary-tax and other 
taxes as also grants from Janapad Sabhas and the Government. Government. 


Judicial functions were also performed hy a few gram- Panchayats. 
panchayats. They were authorised to impose fine up to Rs. 20 Village 
and conduct civil suits of the value of not more than Rs. 100. Panchayats Act 
The appeals against the decisions were heard by the District and oi ]946. 
Scss^'ons Judge. The panchayats were authorised to appoint the 
Secretaries and other necessary staff. 


After the reorganisation of States, the Bombay Village Pan- Village 
chayats Act, 1958, was made applicable to the district. ^ 195^3 


iAccording to the Act of 1958 which came into force in the 
district from June 1, 1959 women got representation in the 
panchayats and the membership of revenue Patils who were ex- 
officio members of the panchayats was abrogated. The division 
of the duties of village panchayats as obligatory and optional, 
was annulled and the panchayats were made responsible for the 
all round development of villages. The Act has given wide 
powers to village panchayats. 

The special fcatuTcs of the new Act are— 

(a) reservation of two scats for women in every village 
panchayat, 

(b) constitution of Gram Sabhas of all adult residents of the 
village, 

(c) establishment of district Village Panchayat Mandal for 
every district (now defunct vsince the formation of the Zilla 
Pari shad), 

(d) the secretary of a village panchayat to be a Government 
servant and to he paid by Government, 

(e) the training of a Village Panchayat Secretary to he 
undertaken at its own cost, 

(/) entrusting the work of collection of land revenue and 
maintenance of land records to village panchayat?, 

(g) poaynicnts to village panchayats of grants-in-aid of not 
less than 25 per cent of the land revenue collected in villages, 
and 

(h) constitution of group nyaya panchayals for five or more 
villages with fairly wide judicial powers, both civil and 
criminal. 


A District Village Panchayat Officer was appointed to look 
after the administration of village panchayats in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict. He assists the Collector in his functions and duties in 
respect of administration of village panchayats with the aid of 
District Auditor, five Sub-Auditors and other necessary staff. 
Besides, two Social Welfare Inspector were also allotted to the 
district as supervisory staff. 
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With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the District Pan- 
chayat Mandal has been abolished and the Village Panchayat 
Officer now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the 
village panchayats now vests in the Zilla Parishad through 
Panchayat Samitis. 

The coverage programme under village panchayats as envisag¬ 
ed under the Second Five-Year Plan was completed in the dis¬ 
trict. There were 1,096 village panchayats covering 1,892 
villages in 1968. The entire rural area of the district is now 
covered by village panchayats. 

Village panchayats in the district get land revenue grants at .3 
uniform rate of twenty-five per cent of land revenue collected 
during the preceding year. 

yillage panchayats have recently gained importance not only 
as administrative units but also as basic institutions for rural 
planning and all-round development of rural areas. Village 
Panchayats have been made the sole non-official agency for 
executing development works in the Community Development 
Blocks with the democratic decentralization envisaged by the 
establishment of the Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat Samitis. 

Town'Planning and Valuation DEPAR'iNiEN’r 

The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Planning 
and Valuation department under the administrative control of 
the Urban De\’elopment, Public Health and Housing depart¬ 
ment. This department came into existence in 1914 with the 
Consulting Surveyor to Government, new designated as Director 
of Town Planning, as its head. 

The department as its name indicates principally deals wdth 
the important subjects of town planning and valuation of real 
properties. Some of the important duties and functions of the 
department are as under: — 

(1) Preparation of regional plans, development plans and 
town planning schemes under the provisions of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 which has 
come into force in the State with effect from llth Taniiary 
1967. 

(2) Rendering assistance to the municipal authorities in the 
preparation of development plans and town planning schemes 
in the shape of advice, as well as loan of services of the techni 
cal assistants for the preparation of development plans, drafi 
town planning schemes, etc 

(3) To perform the duties of Town Planning Officers, Arbi 
trators, when so appointed by Government under the Maha’ra 
shtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, to carry ou 
surveys, prepare the existing land-use-plans and developmen 
plans, to scrutinise development or building permission cases 
to tender advice to the Tribunals of Appeal and to draw ui 
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final town planning schemes, to work as members of the 
Regional Planning Boards constituted by Government and to 
prepare regional plans. 
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i(4) To advise Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation. 

(5) To advise and prepare town development, improvement, 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal 
Acts. 

(6) To prepare development schemes or layouts of (i) lands 
belonging to Government, (ii) lands of co-operative housing 
societies and (iii) lands of private bodies with the sanction of 
Government. 


Town 

Plannino 

AND 
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Planning. 


(7) Preparation of village layouts for extension of old village 
gaothan and new village gaothan sites. 

(8) To advise Government on housing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation. 

(9) To prepare type designs for the housing of the middle 
and poorer classes including Harijans. 

(10) To scrutinise miscellaneous building permission cases 
and layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend 
suitable building regulation for adoption in the areas con¬ 
cerned. 

(11) x4dvising the Nagpur Improvement Trust, Nagpur in 
the preparation of the improvement schemes under the Nag¬ 
pur Improvement Trust Act, 1936, to scrutinise the schemes 
when submitted for sanction, and to advise Government 
regarding sanction to the schemes. 

.(1) To advise the various heads of Government in selection 
of sites required for public purposes. 

(2) To see that all town planning schemes or layouts sanc¬ 
tioned by Government are properly executed within a reason¬ 
able period or periods fixed in the schemes. 

(3) To advise Government as regards, interpretation, amend¬ 
ment of or addition to the Maharashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act, 1966, or rules thereunder. 


The Director of Town Planning is the chief expert adviser to 
the Government on the subject and his duties under this head¬ 
ing include: — 

(1) Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties in towns and villages belonging to Government for 
the purposes of sale or lease. 

(2) Valuation of Government properties for the purpose of 
rating under the Provincial Municipal Corporation Act and to 
function as the Authorised Valuation Officer for finalisation of 
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the lists of assessment of all the properties in municipal towns 
submitted by the Chief Officers under the provisions of the 
Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

(3) Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate on stamp duty, etc. 

i(4) Valuation for purposes of fixing standard rate of non- 
agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in all 
villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important and 
growing towns. 

(5) Valuation for purposes of fixing standard rate of ground- 
rent and land values in respect of lands in cantonments. 

(6) Scrutiny of awards of compensation under the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. 

(7) Supplying trained technical assistants to do duty as Special 
Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature. 

(8) Giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Courts when appeals are lodged 
against the awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

(9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied under 
the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 which was in force till its 
replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. The Act 
ot 1954 generally incorporated the provisions of Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915 and in addition made obligatory on every 
local authority (barring Village Panchayats ) to prepare a develop¬ 
ment plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 

The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 applied to lands includ¬ 
ed within the municipal limits only, and therefore, there was no 
provision for exercising proper and effective control over the 
planning and development of land in peripheral areas outside the 
municipal areas which were growing in an irregular and haphazard 
manner. The evil results of such un-controlled growth and deve¬ 
lopment have already become apparent in the vast areas outside 
Greater Bombay and Poona and other important ui*ban centres. 
It was considered that the only way to tackle adequately these 
evil effects arising out of rapid industrialisation and urbanisation 
would be by resorting to regional planning for areas around the 
metropolitan centres like Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and by 
developing counter magnets for the dispersal and relocation of 
both industries and population within the region. 

There was no statutory power under the 1954 Act for the pre¬ 
paration of regional plans which has, therefore, been repealed anc 
replaced by the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act 
1966. This Act came into force in the State with effect fron 
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11th January, 1967. This Act provided for establishment of CHAPTER 14. 
regions and constitution of Regional Planning Board for the pre- Lo^T^if 
paration of Regional Plans, designation of sites for new towns. Government, 
establishment of development authorities to create new towns. Town 
preparation of development plans for municipal areas and town Planning 
planning schemes for execution of the sanctioned development Valuaton 
plans. Government has established the Metropolitan Region at aluation 
Bombay, Pune and ^ Nagpur and constituted Regional Planning Planning. 
Boards for these three regions. 

The scope of the regional plan for an urban region is to formu¬ 
late a policy for guidance and control of development within the 
region in such a manner that— 

(1) land be used for the best purposes for which it is most 
suitable e.g., residential, commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
recreational, etc., having regard to both public and private 
interests, 

(2) adecjuate means of communication be provided for traffic 
throughout the region, 

(3) building development be concentrated in areas where 
adequate public utility service can be supplied economi¬ 
cally, 

(4) ample areas be reserved as open spaces, 

i(5) Country-side be protected including preservation of land¬ 
scape, and 

(6) historical monuments, etc., be preserved. 

Briefly, the object of the regional plan is to regulate develop¬ 
ment so as to maintain a proper balance between buildings and 
open space and secure healthy and economic urban growth. 


The Department as stated above was started in the year 1914 Organisation, 
with the Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated 
as Director of Town Planning) as its head who was later on 
assisted by one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government 
(now designated as Deputy Director of Town Planning) and 
Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor (now designated as 
Assistant Director of Town Planning) and two Senior Assistants 
(now designated as Town Planners) with the requisite staff. As 
the activities of this department increased, these assistants had 
to be posted at prominent places in the State to attend to the 
work of town planning, valuation, etc., very essentially required 
in and around the towns and cities. There has been tremendous 
increase in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the 
State. The Head office of this department is at Pune with offices 
at Bombay, Pune , Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, 

Jalgaon, Thana, Sholapur, Akola and Nanded. The department 
also relieves officers to work in the awards section of Revenue and 
Forest department to scrutinise the land acquisition awards in the 
Bombay Col[lectorate to deal mainly with valuation work in 
Bombay and in the rural housing cell of the Rural Development 
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department to prepare layouts of villages included in the schemes 
of that department. Officers of the department are also called 
upon to give expert evidence in the courts in land acquisition 
references and are appointed to function as Arbitrators to finalise 
draft town planning schemes prepared by the planning authori¬ 
ties and as part-time or full-time Land Acquisition Officers at 
important places like Bombay, Pune, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Satara, 
Ahmednagar, etc. Five posts of the Authorised Valuation Officers 
have been created by Government for fixing rateable values of 
properties under the provisions of the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965. Their head-quarters are at Thana, Jalgaon, Amra- 
vati, Aurangabad and Miraj. 


Yeotmal district is under the jurisdiction of the present branch 
office at Amravati which is headed by the Assistant Director of 
Town Planning, iVmravati. The work of town planning and valu¬ 
ation and allied matters arising from the district of Yeotmal is 
being dealt with by the i\mTavati Branch Office alongwith similar 
work emanating from the districts of Amravati and Buldhana. 


According to the provisions made in the Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, it is obligatory on every 
planning authority as defined in the Act, to carry out survey, 
prepare an existing land use map and prepare and publish a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
Since the municipal councils have no technical staif, the Town 
Planners from this department are appointed l)y them to func¬ 
tion as Town Planning Officers under Section 24 of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966. 

There are in alii eight municipal councils in Yeotmal district 
viz., Darwha, Pusad, Yeotmal, Ghatanji, Pandharkawda, Wani, 
Digras and Umarkhed. Of these, the work of development 
plans of three towns viz., Digras, Pandharkawda and Wani has 
already been undertaken. The draft development plan of 
Pandharkawda has already been published by the municipal 
council in July 1968 for eliciting objections and suggestions from 
the public. The draft development plans of Digras and Wani 
are expected to be published by the respective municipal councils 
soon. The Pusad municipal council has made the required 
declaration of intention to prepare the development plan on 8th 
November, 1966 under the provisions of the Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 and the work of pre¬ 
paration of this draft development plan is expected to be under¬ 
taken shortly. The town of Yeotmal has been included in the 
programme for preparation of development plan during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan period. The work of preparation of 
development plans of the 'remaining municipal councils of 
Yeotmal district will be taken up subsequently. 

Town planning scheme, Pusad No. 1, has been finally sanc¬ 
tioned by Government and has already come into force since 
April 1960. 
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Several layouts in respect of Government lands in Yeotmal 
istrict were prepared and necessary advice was given to the 
)cal authorities as also to the revenue authorities as and when 
aught for. The Amravati Branch Office has also prepared 
neral layt)uts for 'rehahilitation of flood affected villages in 
"eotnial district, layout for the Industrial Estate at Yeotmal, of 
lazul lands, etc. All references from the Collector, Yeotmal, 
egarding layouts of Government and ■ private lands, grant of 
lazul sites, non-agricultural permissions, etc., were also dealt 
dth by the Amravati Branch Office. 
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CHAPTER 15 —EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

About the centres of learning in ancienT;, mediaeval and 
EARLY MODERN TIMES HO prccisc and cxact records are available. 
However, there might have existed some sort o£ a system of 
imparting education to the local populace and that might have 
been education by heritage. 

Yeotmal, with the rest of Berar, was assigned to the East 
India Company by the Nizam following the Treaty of 1853. 

Before the Assignment'^' no schools were supported by Gov¬ 
ernment and the condition of keeping a school was never attach¬ 
ed to grants of land or money. There were Brahman schools 
for religious education at Wun and Umarkhed, and probably a 
few elementary schools elsewhere. No doubt a few learned 
Muhammedans also gave religious instruction. 

According to the Gazetteer for the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
Hindu teaching was always given for a fee, but Muhammedan 
teaching for the public was invariably free. Boys of the lowest 
castes were never admitted into these schools. About the num¬ 
ber of schools, statistics are not available. However, in 1874 
there was only one indigenous school in Yeotmal taluk and in 
1875 when one out of every 180 of the population of the old Wun 
taluk was in a Government school, only one out of every 100 
could read and wnite. 

In 1866 was established the Education Department in Berar 
and education has steadily progressed from that time. For 
many years some schools were maintained by government and 
grants were given to others on the 'results of examinations, but 
the system was unsatisfactory because it was often impossible 
to depend on the aided schools. Grants on examination results 
have, therefore, not been given since 1906. At that time the 
fees charged in Government schools were one anna a month for 
the first standard, two annas for the second, and so on. Since 
1907 the fees charged were reduced to one anna a month for any 
class in a vernacular school. The fees for English instruction 
varied from eight annas a month upwards. In 1906-07 the dis¬ 
trict had 134 schools—a decrease of 23 on the previous year 
owing to the disappearance of small indigenous schools. Of the, 
total, two were Anglo-vernacular schools (one each at Yeotmal 
and Wun), 25 were middle schools, in nine of which, however, 
there was an English class ; and 86 were primary schools—all for 
boys. There were seven girls’ schools. The total number on the 
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Yeotmal District Gazetieer, 1908, pp. 203—205. 
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rolls was 7,082 boys and 650 girls. Only two schools received 
(fixed) grants under the new system, those attached to the 
orphanages of the American hree Methodist Mission at Yeot- 
mal. In the boys’ school belonging to the Mission, technical 
instruction was given in carpentry, gardening, and bicyclc- 
repairing. The carpentry appeared to be excellent. The course 
took four years. Anglo-vernacular and girls’ schools were main¬ 
tained out of provincial revenues. Expenditure on the boys’ 
primary and middle schools amounted to Rs. 43,000 of which 
Rs. 16,000 were provided by provincial contributions, Rs. 18,000 
by an education cess; and Rs. 9,000 by fees and popular contri¬ 
butions. 

A^ school called the Vidyagraha was opened in Yeotmal in 
1905 by Szi^adeshi political enthusiasts, and was conducted at the 
mandir or temple of Vithoba. It had classes for English and for 
manual training. A large number of boys attended it. 

The trend in the growth of literacy can be traced from the 
Census reports of the. Central Provinces and from the figures 
given therein about the Maratha Plain Division. The Census of 
1901 showed that out of a total population of 5,76,000 there were 
17,100, or 3 per cent literate. The figures of those literate at 
different ages showed that education was more common among 
the younger generation than among the older. In 1901 only 
3 per cent of the population were literate. However, only one- 
eighth per cent (687) was literate in English. Even among those 
who spoke English with some fluency for the purposes of their 
profession very few knew’' the language well enough to under¬ 
stand exactly an ordinary English book. People who w^ere well 
read in oriental literature and people who had acquired know''- 
ledge which could be called either wide or accurate according to 
high standards were equally rare. The Census report of 1911 
stated the figures of literates as 74 per milk for the Maratha 
Plain Division. It was the highest in Amravati, Nagpur and 
Wardha, but was low in the Wainganga Valley districts and 
Yeotmal w^here the proportion of higher castes was small. In 
almost all cases the proportion of litez*ates in the age period of 20 
and over was smaller than that in the age period of 15 and 20. 
This was attributed tO' the fact that Tmany who go though the 
primary schools in youth lapse into complete illiteracy at a 
laterstage, this being specially the case in the cultivating 
classes, who have little stimulus to keep up their education after 
leaving schools According to the Census report there was on 
an average one literate female to 21 literate males, the propor¬ 
tion of literate women to the total number of women being 3 per 
mille throughout the Central Provinces. Between 1901 and 1911 
the number of girls’ schools in the Province increased from 23S 
to 343 with a corresponding increase in the number of girls 
receiving education from 14,260 to 28,509. The 1921 Census 
report for the Central Provinces representing Maratha Plains 
reported 177 males per mille and 17 females per mille as literate. 
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The 1931 Census report recorded that while during the 50 years CHAPTER 15. 
from 1881 the literacy of males had increased by 140 per cent, ^ 

the proportion of female literacy was 11 times of that of 1881. 


Growth of 

The following statement gives the percentage of literacy in Literacy. 
the district from 1901 to 1961. 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1901 . 

2.94 

5-65 

0-17 

1911 . 

2-68 

5-15 

0-16 

1921 . 

1 3-66 

6-84 

0-37 

1931 . 

4'80 

8-63 

0-84 

1941 . 

10-43 

17-67 

3-02 

1951 

14-40 

23-77 

5-08 

1961 . 

23-48 

35-34 

11-27 


The statement shows that during the period of four decades from 
1901 to 1941 while the literacy percentage in the district had 
increased by more than three-fold, the increase in the literacy 
percentage of the females was by eighteen-fold and whereas the 
literacy percentage has increased five times during the last 
thirty years the improvement has been very substantial during 
1951—1961 period. The progress is really remarkable in the 
context of a large tribal population in the district and the 
proportion of url)an population being too small. 

The scheme of compulsory primary education introduced by 
the State Government may he one of the factoTs which helped to 
improve the level of literacy in the district. 

The northern portion of the district which lies in the basin of 
the Wardha river is the most literate area. The literacy rate 
drops down beyond this region towards the south. The hilly 
and forest areas in the extreme south of the district in parts of 
Pusad and Kelapiir taliikas have the lowest rates of literacy. In 
the district the Yeotmal taliika has the highest literacy for 
total, males and females. Even for urban areas the Yeotmal 
taluka stands first for total, male and female literacy. 

The education of women is a recent development. This is 
evident from the comparatively higher literacy rate for females 
in the age group of 5—14 as against that for females in the age 
group of 15—34. 

Before the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Diiector 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 
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The following table shows the number of educational institu¬ 
tions, students, etc., in the district for the years 1965 66 and 
1970-71. 

TABLE No. 1 

Number of Institutions, Students and Teachers in 
YeotjMal District. 


Particulars 

(1) 

(2) 

Year 

1965-66 

(3) 

1970-71 

(4) 

Pre-Primary 

Institutions 

23 

18 


Students 

1,524 

1,144 


Teachers 

62 

39 

Primary Schools 

Institutions 

1,577 

1,681 


Students 

128,637 

136,353 


Teachers .. .. 

4,458 

5,120 

Secondary Schools 

Institutions 

103 

155 


Students 

34,113 

37,394 


Teachers 

1,322 

1,801 

Pligher Institutions 

Institutions 

7 

11 


Students 

3,154 

5,776 


Teachers 

no 

200 


The following two tables show the educational level in the 
district in 1961. 


TABLE No. 2 

Educational Level in Yeotmal District, 1961 
(Rural Area) 



■ 

District 



Rural 


(1) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Persons 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

Total Population 

1,098,470 

557,010 

541,460 

959,945 

484,676 

475,269 

Illiterate 

840,588 

360,171 

480,417 

765,1 15 

330,545 

434,570 

Literate (without edu¬ 
cational level). 

134,676 

98,760 

35,916 

112,755 

85,799 

26,956 

Primary or Junior Basic 

114,652 

90,674 

23,978 

79,332 

65,768 

13,564 

Matriculation andi 

above. 

8,554 

7,405 

1,149 

2,743 

2,564 

179 
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TABLE No. 3 


CHAPTER 15. 


Educational Level in Yeotmal District, 1961 
(Urban Area) 



(1) 

persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

1. 

Total Population 

1,38,525 

72,334 

66,191 

2. 

Illiterate 

74,473 

29,626 

45,847 

3. 

Literate (without educational level) 

21,921 

12,961 

8,960 

4. 

Primary or Junior Basic 

35,320 

24,906 

10,414 

5. 

Matriculation and Higher Secondary 

4,646 

3,818 

828 

6. 

Technical diploma not equal to degree 

157 

150 

7 

7. 

Non-technical diploma not equal to degree 

61 

31 

30 

8 . 

University degree or post-graduate degree 
other than technical degree. 

687 

600 

87 

9. 

Technical degree or diploma equal to degree 
or post-graduate degree. 

260 

242 

18 


{o) Engineering 

13 

13 



(b) Medicine 

29 

25 

4 


(c) Agriculture 

27 

27 



(d) Veterinary and Dairying 

9 

9 



(t‘) Technckgy 

• • 


• • 


(/) Teaching •. 

93 

84 

9 


(g) Others 

89 

84 

5 


Education and 
Culture. 

Growth of 
Literacy. 


As regards institutions imparting special education in the dis¬ 
trict, in the year 1966-67 there were 4 arts and crafts institutions 
and 1 agricultural school. The enrolment in these institutions 
stood at 145 and 121, respectively. 


The Central Government schemes and the State Government General 
policies regarding education were executed at the district level Education. 
by the Government Inspectorate in the district. The District 
Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector, one Deputy 
Educational Inspector and 34 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors. All educational institutions in the district were 
under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate 
the administration of primary education. District School Boards 
were entrusted with the work of primary education. Secondary 
schools, primary training Colleges and other technical and pro¬ 
fessional institutions were directly under the control of the 
Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his deputies visited 
and inspected these institutions and recommended grants-in-aid. 

Besides, the responsibility of the control of the primary edu¬ 
cation also partly vested with the Educational Inspector, 
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CHAPTER 15. as he was empowered to have general supervision over the 
administration of the schools. 

Education and 

Culture. The following table shows the strength of students in the 
General primary and secondary stage according to medium of instruction 
Education, district from the year 1963-64 to 1966-67, 

TABLE No. 4 

Distribution of Students in Primary and Secondary Institu¬ 
tions ACCORDING TO MeDIUM OF INSTRUCTION, YeOTMAL 
District 


Year 

(1) 

Marathi 

(2) 

Gujarati 

(3) 

Urdu 

(4) 

Hindi 

(5) 

English 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Primary— 

1963-64 

101,626 

294 

5,145 

1,005 

' ' 

108,070 

1964-65 

108,600 

197 

5,119 

1,365 


115,281 

1965-66 

121,317 

191 

5,939 

1,190 


128,637 

1966-67 

128,031 

177 

6,223 

1 

1,014 


135,445 

Secondary— 

1963-64 

26,901 


661 

380 

41 

27,983 

1964-65 

28,795 


733 

335 

36 

29,899 

1965-66 

32,722 


848 

413 

130 

34,113 

1966-67 

34,660 


907 

552 

68 

36,187 


The following table gives the number of students according to 
age in the district from 1963-64 to 1966-67. 

TABLE No. 5 


Distribution of Pupils by Age Group (in Pre-primary, Primary f 
AND Secondary), Yeotmal District 1 


Age group 


Year 

(1) 

Below 5 

(2) 

5—6 

(3) 

6-11 

(4) 

11—14 

(5) 

! 

14—17 

(6) 

17 and 
above 

(7) 

Total 

(8) 

1963-64 .. 

737 

1,327 

80,433 

30,038 

16,730 

7,922 

137,187 

1964-65 .. 

1,102 

1,914 

84,005 

34,543 

19,025 

5,939 

146,528 

1965-66 .. 

1,228 

2,160 

85,154 

43,192 ’ 

22,830 

9,710 

164,274 

1966-67 

1,071 

1,026 

91,510 

43,470 

24,433 

11,467 

172,904 
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The District School Board which is now* a defunct body was 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 
and nominated members. The Administrative Officer who 
worked as the ex-officio secretary of the board was the repre¬ 
sentative of the State Government to guide the Board on Govern¬ 
ment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the 
programmes chalked out by the Board for primary education in 
consultation with the Staff Selection Cornmittee, a statutory l^ody 
under the Primary Education Act, 1947. Teachers were intei'- 
viewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the State Government. 

The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and 
inspected the primary schools. They recommended cases for 
opening of primary schools, grants to primaiy schools, etc., 
through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their 
immediate superior. 

This ill brief was the administrative set-up with the powers and 
duties of the functionaries of the Education Department prior to 
the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Education has come 
under dual control, viz., that of the State Government and the 
Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Director of Education, Vidarbha 
Region, Nagpur, is the officer in charge of the State sector in the 
division. 

The Education Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by the Parishad Education Officer who aho acts as the Secretary 
to the Education Committee of the Zilla Par’shad. Pie is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer of the Maharashtra Education Service. 
He supervises, controls and guides the work of his subordinates. 
He has powers to inspect and release grants to primary and 
secondary schools in the district. He grants recognition to 
primary, middle and secondary schools. He is assisted in his 
work by one Deputy Education Officer, belonging to the Class II 
cadre of the State Service. The work of the inspection of 
secondary schools is done by the Assistant Deputy Education 
Officers. Under the Deputy Education Officer are 25 Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors and 26 Social Education Orga« 
nisers. 

x411 girls’ schools whether primary or secondary, come within 
the purview of the Zilla Parishad. The Assistant Deputy Edu¬ 
cation Officers of the Zilla Parishad have to visit and inspect the 
primary schools. The secondary schools are inspected by the 
Inspectors of Schools. The report of inspection in both the cases 
IS forwarded to the Education Department in the State sector. 

The municipalities have been given certain powers under the 
Local Self-Government Acts of the former States of Central 
A-l 197—41-A. 


CHAPTER 13. 


Education and 
Culture. 

General 

Education. 
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CHAPTER 15, Provinces and Madhya Pradosh. Accordingly, recognition of 

- schools in the municipal areas and allotment of grants from the 

revenue are the duties of the municipality. 

General The education at school level is divided into six categories, 
Education, pre-primary, primary. Indian-middle school, Indian-English 

middle school, higher secondary and multipurpose higher 

secondary. 

Basic Training Colleges for primary school' teachers. Second¬ 
ary Teachers Training Institutes and institutes leading to 
Diploma in Teaching for Indian-English middle school teachers 
and post-graduate degree course in training for high school and 
higher secondary school teachers form the main bulwark of 
training institutions. 

Pre-primary. The pre-primary education helps in findilig out the aptitude of 
children and in inculcating good habits among them. Though 
of recent origin, the importance of pre-primary education is 
now-a-days felt even in rural areas. In 1967 the district had 19 
pre-primary schools imparting education to the children in the 
age group of 3—6. It was proposed to increase their number to 
42 with a view to have three pre-primary schools in every block. 


Ashram 

Schools. 


Primary 

Schools. 


In 1967, there were three ashram schools in the district pro¬ 
viding educational facilities to the children belonging to tribal 
population. 

There has been a rapid growth in the number of primary 
schools in the district during the last few years. The number of 
primary schools increased from 464 in 1951 to 897 in 1956 and 
TO 1,168 in 1961. On 31st March 1962, it stood at 1,219. Of 
these schools, 65 were senior basic, 82 were junior basic, 42 were 
single teacher basic, 574 we're single teacher non-basic, 340 were 
multi-teacher non-basic and 116 were non-basic middle schools. 


Of the 1,219 primary schools, 1,113 or 91.30 per cent are 
managed by the Zilla Parishad and only 2.13 per cent are 
managed by private institutions. The State Government's share 
in 1961-62 was 88.8 per cent of the total expenditure. The 
expenditure on primary education is incurred by the State Gov¬ 
ernment through grants-in-aid to Zilla Parishad atid building 
loans and grants to primary teachers' training colleges. Similar¬ 
ly, wards of parents whose annual income does not exceed 
Rs. 1,800 get free education.. The cost borne by the schools on 
this account is reimbursed by the State Government. Students 
from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and children of 
political sufferers and of landless laboufers get free education. 
The cost is borne by the Government. Scholarships are given to 
students from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes at the 
rate of Rs. 3 per year in first and second standard and Rs. 6 per 
year in standards third and fourth. Government also gives aid to 
backward classes in the form of maintenance cost of the mixed 
hostels which accommodate students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
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The State Govei'nment's po'icy of converting primary J^chools CHAPTER 15. 
into basic schools has also ii ade steady progress in the district. 

In 1960-61 there were 157 bas e schools in the district. On 31st Edi^ation and 
March 1962 the number stood at 189. 

General 

By 3ist March 1962, eight towns and 1,115 villages in the 
district had primary schools and 230 villages had schooling faci- ^ ^ 

lirles, i.e., within a mile from the village, primary schools were 
situated. The number of villages which had no schooling facili¬ 
ties stood at 284. In the same year, the district had 3,223 teachers, 
of whom 1,614 were trained teachers. 

The following statement indicates the progress of primary 
education in the district. 



195 i 

1956 

1961 

March 31, 
1962 

(1) No. of Primary Schools 

464 

897 

1,168 

1,219 

(2) No. of Boys 

27,249 

42,211 

56,371 

N.A. 

(3) No. of Girls 

8,021 

12,075 

26,568 

N.A. 

(4) Total pupils 

35,270 

54,286 

82,939 

N.A. 

(5) No. of Teachers .. 

289 

436 

827 

i 

3,223 


Some vital statistics, as on 31st March 1962, of the progress of 
primary education in the district compared with those of the 
State averages are given below: — 


Particulars 

Yeotmal 

Maharashtra 


District 

State 

Average population served by a primary school 

912 

1,135 

Average area served by a primary school (sq. miles) .. 

4*3 

3*4 

Pupils per teacher 

29 

38 

Pupils per school .. ., .. .. .. 

76 

127 

Average annual salary per teacher (Rs.) .. 

1,090 

1,250 

Average annual expenditure per school (Rs.) 

3,157 

4,903 

Average number of teachers per school .. .. 

2*6 

3*3 

Percentage of trained teachers 

50*1 

64*8 


The scheme of compulsory primary education was introduced | 

in the district during the First Five-Year Plan period. Initially, 
the scheme was applied to four towns and it was extended to the | 

remaining four towms as well as to the Community Development 
Blocks during the Second Five-Year Plan period. The scheme 
covered the children in the age group of 6—10. One of the 
Third Five-Year Plan schemes was to extend the scheme of com¬ 
pulsory primary education to the children in the age group of 
6—11. A provision of Rs. 70.28 lakhs was made for primary 
education in the district in the Third Five-Year Plan. During 
the period 1,226 additional teachers were to be appointed. The 
number of students was expected to rise by 61,300. Similarly. 201 
class-rooms were also to be built during the period. 

The number of primary schools has increased to 1,577 in 1967. 

Of these, 58 primary schools are located in- urban areas and 1,519, 
in rural areas. In the same year, any place having a population 
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of 150 or more was provided with primary schools with the 
result that out of 1,628 villages in the district 1,535 villages were 
having educational facilities. 

The distrTt had 27 secondary schools in 1951, 35 in 1956 and 
59 in 1961. Their number stood at 71 on 31st March 1962. Of 
these eight were managed by the Stare, two by municipalities, 48 
by private institutions and 13 by the Zilla Parishad. The district 
liad 12 multi-purpose higher secondary schools, five managed by 
the State, one by municipality and six by private institutions. 
The number of ordinary higher secondary schools was 38. Of 
these 33 were run by private institutions and five by the Zilla 
Parishad. The district had, during the same period 21 middle 
secondary schools, three managed by the State, one by munici¬ 
pality, nine by private institutions and 8 were conducted by the 
Zilla Parishad, 

Til the year 1962, the total number of teachers stood at 941, of 
whom 471 were trained* teachers. The percentage of the trained 
teachers thus worked out at 50. 


The following statement gives some of the other important 
statistics regarding the secondary education in the district in 
comparison to those of the State: — 


Particulars 

Yeotmal 

District 

Maharashtra 

State 

Population served by each secondary school . . 

15,659 

13.805 

Area served by secondary school (sq. miles) .. 

73*9 

40*8 

Pupil-teacher ratio 

22 

25 

Pupils per secondary school 

293 

338 

Averai^e annual salary per teacher (Rs.) 

1,724 

1,870 

Average annual expenditure (direct) per secondarv school 

29,215 

39,543 

(Rs.). 

Average number of teachers per secondary school 

13*2 

13-7 


The following statement shows the progress of secondary 
education in the district from 1951 to 1962:— • 


Particulars 

1951 

1956 

1961 

March 3l. 
1962 

(1) No. of secondarv schools 

27 

35 

59 

' 71 

(2) No, of Bovs 

5,634 

7,348 

13,759 

16,339 

(3) No. of Girls 

1,280 

1,922 

3,989 

4,490 

(4) Total pupils 

6,914 

9,270 

17,748 

20,829 

(5) Teacliers 

289 

436 

827 

941 


The above statement shows that the secondary education in the 
district has been making a steady progress. The number of 
secondary schools had increased from 27 in 1951 to 35 in 1955-56 
and 59 in 1960-61 and it stood at 71 on 31st March 1962. In 
1.968, the numlier of secondary schools in the district stood at 126. 

The secondary schools are adequately dispersed throughout the 
district, both in u'rban and rural areas. In 1961 while Wani 
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taluka had seven secondary schools, Darwha and Kelapur tainkas 
each had 15, Yeotmal taluka had 12 and Pusad taluka had 10 
secondary schools. 

Private institutions manage 67.6 per cent of the secondary 
schools in the district. The Government’s share in the total expen¬ 
diture on secondary education was 78.9 per cent in 1961-62 and 
is incurred through different schemes of grants for maintenance, 
salaries, buildings, building sites, equipment, freeships, scholar¬ 
ships, loans, etc., and special concessions to Scheduled Castes. 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Class students. 

Looking to the very fast growth in the number of pupils in 
primary schools,^ the number of pupils in the secondary schools 
was expected to rise to 36,000 by 1970-71. 

From the various centres in the district 2,677 candidate? had 
appeared for S. S. C. Examination in March 1962 of whom 1,450 
had passed. During the same year 467 candidates had appeared 
for higher S. S. C. of whom 273 had passed. The luimber of 
candidates appeared and pavssed in the October Examinatidn of the 
same year stood at 588 and 225, respectively. Those appeared foi* 
higher S. S. C, were 103 of whom 15 were declared as pas-ed. 

Ihe following table shows the strength of teachers including 
trained hands from 1963-64 to 1966-67. 

TABLE No. 6 


SrATi&rics RELAiiKc; to Teacuehs in the Yeotmal District 


Types of 
institutions 

Year 

Number of trained teachers 

Number oi teachers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Tot^-1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Pre-primary 

1963-64 


35 

35 


39 

, 


1964-65 


41 

4! 


42 

42 


1965-66 


54 

54 

1 

61 

62 


1966-67 

4 

37 

41 

4 

43 

47 

Primary 

1963-64 

1,938 

249 

2,187 

3,346 

391 

3,737 


1964-65 

2,175 1 

287 

2,462 

3,664 

437 

4,101 


1965-66 

2,546 

337 

2,883 

3,952 

506 

4,458 


1966-67 

3,033 

379 

3,412 

4,241 

502 

4,743 

Secondary .. 

1963-64 

561 

109 

670 

965 

138 

1,103 


1964-65 

614 

112 

726 

1,020 

140 

1,160 


1965- 66 

1966- 67 

720 

125 

845 

944 

U44 

178 

1 1417 
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CHAPTER 15. In 1960-61 the district had four colleges with 805 students. Oi 
— these, three were in Yeotmal and one was at Wani. The number 
colleges increased to seven in 1962-63. In 1967-68 the distncc 
u ure. eight colleges. These colleges provide education in the 

Educations faculties of arts, science, commerce, teaching and law. There is 
College ^ private Ayurved Mahavidyalaya .and a Government recognised 
Education. Homoeopathy College, both located at Yeotmal. All the 
colleges are managed by private institutions and receive grants 
for maintenance, salaries and buildings from Government. 


Technical All technical and industrial schools and industrial training 
i:.DucATioN. jj^stitutes and courses leading up to diplomas excluding those 
coming under the jurisdiction ot Universities are controlled by 
the Department of Technical Education, Bombay. The Govern¬ 
ment have appointed a State Council of Technical Education 
which advises and recommends in respect of technical and indus¬ 
trial institutions and courses leading up to the diplomas. The 
State Council for Training in Vocational Trades carries out the 
policies of the National Council with regard to the award of 
National Trade Certificates in engineering, buildings and leathei 
trades and other similar trades. The Deputy Director of Techni¬ 
cal Education, Nagpur, responsible to the Director of Technical 
Educadon, Maharashtra State, Bombay, looks after the activities 
of the department in the district. The Director, of Technical 
Education conducts annual examinations in the courses approved 
by the State Council of Technical Education and awards certifi¬ 
cates or diplomas to the .successful candidates. 

There is-'one Technical High School at Yeotmal, training 
students in technical subjects for the S. S. C, Examination. 


Libearies. 


Printing 

Presses, 

Journals 

AND 

Newspapers. 


The Industrial Training Institute founded in 1963 for Yeotmal 
was temporarily located at Nagpur. The institute is now located 
at Yeotmal. It provides facilities for training in the following 
trades: fitter, mechanic, wilder, turner, blacksmith, carpenter 
and electrician. It has an intake capacity of 264. The district 
has a Polytechnic Institute, a Basic Training Centre and four 
institutions catering for courses in crafts and needle crafts. 

. As on 31st March 1964 there were 13 libraries in the district 
which were recognised by the Go- ernment of Maharashtra. 

There were 21 printing presses in the district in 1960. In the 
same year four periodicals were published in the district, of which 
two were weeklies and tw^o were monthly journals. 

Directorate of PuBLicrry 


PuSjSt? District Publicity Officer is in charge of the Publicity Office 

> . * at Yeotmal. He works under the supervision and guidance of the 

rc.anization. j^egional. Publicity Officer at Nagpur. He acts. as a .publicity link 
between the Government Offices and the press in the district. By 
keeping in touch with the various offices in the district, he issues 
to the press, news items, write-ups, etc., and disseminates factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the 
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district. He also- arranges visits of the journalists and press 
conferences to provide an opportunity to the press to get first-hand 
knowledge of the district and the subject to be covered. Similarly 
he acts as a correspondent at the district level and covers 
programmes and functions arranged by the Government such as 
ministerial tours, press conferences, etc. He at times delivers 
lectures explaining various policies and programmes of the 
Government. 

The District Information Centre is an important part of the 
D.strict Publicity Office. It has been provided with Government 
publications, various newspapers and magazines, charts, models 
and exhibits with a view to enlighten the public on the aims and 
objectives of Five-Year Plans and the achievements under the 
Plans. The radio set in the centre plays daily news, and other 
useful and important programmes. 

The District Publicity Officer visits Community Information 
Centres under the control of the Zilla Parishad and gives techni¬ 
cal guidance on the various aspects of Information Centre and 
emphasises the need for disseminating information on national 
and local activities. 

In 1968 about 650 villages in the Yeotmai district were provid¬ 
ed. with radio receiving sets under the Contributory Scheme of 
Rural Broadcasting. Under this scheme a village desirous of 
having a radio set is required to pay Rs. 175 as initial installation 
contribution and Rs. 60 annually as contribution towards main¬ 
tenance, The radio sets are installed in public places such as 
village panchayat office, village chawadi, village library, etc. The 
community receivers installed in the villages are specially design¬ 
ed for the purpose and a majority of these receivers are regularly 
maintained. 

The installation and routine maintenance of the radio sets is 
carried out by the Rural Broadcasting District Fleadquarters at 
Yeotmai. A Supervisor is incharge of this office, who is provided 
with requisite testing equipment, etc., to attend ito routine and 
minor repairs to the radio sets. A departmental motor vehicle is 
stationed at the Rural Broadcasting District Headquarters at 
Yeotmai, for the trans^rt of radio sets, allied accessories and 
staff to and from the villages in connection with the installation 
and maintenance of the radio sets in the district. With the total 
installations exceeding 650 radio sets, arrangements are being 
finalized to open two more Maintenance Units in this district. 
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CHAPTER 16 —MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 

TliE GROWTH OF MEDICAL FACILITIES AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES CHAPTER 16. 
in the district is a recent development. In the past the incidence 
of diseases was ascribed to evil influences. It was rarely ascribed Public Health 
to some physiological disorder. Many a time it was ascribed to Services, 
some outside evil influence which was propitiated by some sacri- Introduction. 
flee. It was only with the spread of western education that con¬ 
servatism and orthodoxy were replaced by reason and rational 
outlook. 

in the past the vatdyab^ vaidiis^ hakiins and similar persons 
dominated the field of medical profession. The vaidyas used to 
give treatment according to the Ayurvedic system. Their know¬ 
ledge was a combination of inheritance and the practical 
experience acquired in course of tlieir medical practice. The line 
(jf treatment did not differ much in the case of the vaidyas aind 
the hakims. Both had a limited knowledge of anatomy. The 
vtiidus moved from place to place and had a good knowledge ci' 
rare herbs with rich medicinal properties. In the absence of 
specialised v'cte'rinary practitioners they occasionally treated the 
live-stock. The modern and up-to-date maternity facilities were 
conspicuous by their absence and very often the practical persona] 
experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families proved 
highly useful to the young expectant mothers. 

Diseases.—In the beginning of this century most of the deaths 
in Yeotmal district'^' tvere from malarial fever. This disease was 
most common during September and October, and was more 
prevalent in the Kelapiir and Pusad talukas than elsewhere. Tlie 
most trying time in the district was during and immcdiatelv 
after the rains. Infant mortality was very high during and after 
the rains. This was chiefly due to climatic causes, but very 
largely due to the ignorance of the parents about clothing and 
diet. It was a common .sight in the rains to see children running 
about and sitting on the damp ground naked, while the parents 
were both clothed and protected by a blanket, which took the 
place of a waterproof among them. Eye cases and respiratory 
diseases were common during the rains. Smail-pox was endemic, 
and cases of stone in the bladder were ’ fairly frequent. There 
were frequent instances of women being drowned through falling 
into wells without a parapet when drawing water. A very severe 
epidemic of cholera spread ove’r the district in 1906. "it was 
believed to have been ‘ imported from the fair at Pandharpur. 


^^Yeopnal District -Gazstfeer. 1908. pp. 44-45. 
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It spread in the villages from ivest to east along the river banks. 
When plague first came to Berar, great care was taken to prevent 
it from entering the district, but in later years these precautions 
\^^ere necessarily relaxed. The town of Yeotmal had only one 
epidemic in 1906-07, and it was not very serious. Many parts of 
the district, owing apparently to their remoteness, had not been 
attacked. The people, of affected villages were generally very 
unwilling to be inoculated. However, in 1908 about 150 persons 
were inoculated at one time at Son-Wadhona. 


Medical relief.—In 1908, the district had ten hospitals and 
dispensaries with accommodation for indoot* patients. The 
average daily number of indoor patients for three years prior to 
1908 was 15, that of outdoor patients 329, and the annual number 
of operations was 1,333. All the dispensaries were established by 
Government. Theit total annual income during the period was 
Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 1,200 were contributed private subs¬ 
criptions, and the rest by Government in one form or another. 
During the same period no leper or lunatic asylum was maintain¬ 
ed in the district. Vaccination was compulsory only in Yeotmal 
town, but was carried on all over the district. The special vacci¬ 
nation staff consisted of a superintendent and nine vaccinators. 
The annual proportion of successful operations for three years 
prior to 1908 was 44 per millc, and the annual cost of vaccination 
was Rs. 2,800. : - 

According to the 1911 Census'*^ plague took a heavy toll of over 
86,000 persons in the four districts of Amravati, Akola, Buldhana 
and Yeotmal amounting to 3.1 per cent of the population and 
was specially virulent in the larger towns. The three middle 
years of the decade 1905, 1906 and 1907 were singularly unhealthy 
throughout the cotton districts of the Maratha Plain and both 
in 1906 and 1907 the deaths exceeded the births in Akola and 
Buldhana while iii Yeotmal the death-rate rose in 1906 to over 
64 per mille against a birth-rate of about 60. Cholera accounted 
for over 22,000 persons in Berar in that year and deaths from 
dysentery, fever and small-pox were at their maximum, while 
infant mortality was appalling. 

For the district, the years 1912 and 1916 were unhealthy, the 
latter particularly so, and the influenza epidemic of 1918 was 
exceptionally virulent, no fewer than 96,909 or 13.3 percent of 
the population, dying that year • and births fell to two-thirds of 
the normal in the following yearf- 

The district was attacked by cholera 1921 and again in 
1930; otherwise except, for sporadic • outbreaks of pfegue and 

'^Census of India, 1911, VoL X, CentYal Provinces and Berar, Part J, 

\ Census of India, 1921 , VoL XIy Central Provinces'and Berar, Part 1, p. 19 . 
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Other epidemics the decade was healthy. The vital statistics 
showed an excess of births over deaths of 92, 818'^, 

The following statement gives the number of deaths due to 
different causes in Yeotmal district in 1957, 1961 and 1964, 

Deaths due to different diseases in Yeotmal District 


Different Diseases 


Y. 

^ar 


1957 :*^: 

196I@ 

I964@ 

1967® 

Cholera 

147 

70 

160 

16 

Small-pox 

558 

61 

21 

117 

Fevers^. 

14,805 

1,540 

10,762 


Diurrlujea and Dysentery ., . . j 

1,640 

3,442 

2,094 ! 

2,298 

Respiratory Diseases . , . .' 

1,700 1 

1,854 

1,792 

{,397 

All otiicr diseases 

8,772' 

20,187 

9,013 

16,725 

'l otal deaths from ail diseases . . i 

27,622 

27,154 

23,842 

22,136 


The following statement gives the number of attacks and deaths 
due to Cholera and Small-pox in the district from 1965 to 1968.1: 


■ j 

fl) 

1 • :Cholera ' : . : 

; s r ali-puA 

Attacks 

(2) 

1 Deaths 

(3) 

Atteks 

(4) 

Death? 

1 (5) 

1963 

12 

5 

148 

16 

1966 

109 j 

1 A.. 

138 

25 

1967 . 


! 

1 759 

237 

196fi . 

29 

• 

3 1 

122 

11 


The following statement shows the tahsil-wise infant mortality 
in the district from the year 1963 to 1967. 


District 

(I) 

! 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

1965 

(4) 

1966 

(5) 

1967 

(6) 

District Total.. 

1 7,267 

7,695 

5,575 

6,553 

6,497 

Darwha . . 

1,202 

1,351 

1,250 

1,348 

1,458 

Yeotmal . . .. * 

1,479 

1,453 

1,210 

1,450 

1,414 

Pusad . . 

1,584 

1,643 

1,115 

1,233 

1,277 

KeUipi.T . . .. 

1,546 

1,683 

1,220 

1,384 

1,34d 

Wani . . 

1,456 

1,565 

780 

1,138 

{,002 


'^Census of hidia, 1931 , VoL XII, Chttral Provinces and Berar, Part 1, p. 43 . 

i Annual Public Health Report, \ 957d 
•ff Biiveaitof Economics and -Statistics, Govemmem;-of-Maharashtra;- 
J Source : Publh Health Department. - * " 
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The fo,Uowing statement shows statistics relating to vaccina¬ 
tion in the district from 1963 to 1967: — 


' Year 

(1) 

Primary vaccination 

Revaccinatior 

(4) 

Below 1 year 

(2) 

Above 1 year 

<3) 

1963 . 

65,875 

43,728 

6,33,973 

1964 .. .. ■ 

28,812 

14,107 

i,14,148 

1965 . 

34,232 

29,932 

1,75,304 

! 966 

28,290 

22,289 

2,31,330 

196/ 

37,928 

25,154 

2.71,Iks 


The family [planning programmes launched in the district 
have been gaining popularity and all-out efforts are being made 
to encourage the people to use contraceptives and to achieve 
spacing in children. The District Family Planning Organiza¬ 
tion is under the technical supervision of the Public Healtli 
Ofiicer. 

'The following statement gives the achievements pertaining 
to sterilization and loop insertion in the district from 1961-62 to 
1966-67. 


: 

Year 

(1) 

1 

Camps 

Organized 

(2) 

Target 

(3) 

Operations | 

Looj- 

insertions 

: (6) 

1 Vasectomy j 
(4) ! 

Tubec- 

tornv 

(5)* 

1961-62 

1 

i 

8 

400 

i 

385 1 

8 


1962-63 


O 

o 

306 j 

9 


1963-64 

17 1 

1,648 

620 

16 


1964-65 

N.A. 

3,000 

1,376 

97 


1965-66 .. .. i 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,011 

181 

2,347 

1966-67 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,168 

248 

2,759 


The public health of the district is looked after, by the Public 
Health Department of the State, municipalities and the Zilla 
Parishad. 


The Public Health Department is entrusted tvith the responsi- 
!)ility of prevention and control of communicable diseases, 
epidemics, environmental hygiene and sanitation, safeguarding 


N. A. =- Not available. 
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the purity of drinking water-supply and checking adulterations CHAPTER 16. 
of food, training of public health workers, maintenance of school 
health services, implementation of skim-milk feeding programme public Health 
for expectant and nursing mothers and school children, execu- Services, 
lion of the schemes such as national proPTamme of family public Health 

, * n 1* • , ^ . ' OrOAXI/CATTOX. 

planning, 'small-pox eradication programme, etc. 

The Director of Public Health with his headcjuarters, at Pune 
is the head of this Department ar the state level. For public 
health purposes the State is divided into four divisions, each 
division headed by a Deputy Director of Public Health. Yectmal 
district comes under the Nagpur division. With the formation 
of the Zilla Parishad all the health matters except those managed 
by the government and municipalities directlv are looked after 
by the Flealith Officer of the Zilla Parishad who is responsible to 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. In technical 
matters the advice of the Deputy Director of Public FTealth 
Services at Nagpur and the Civil Surgeon at Yeotmal who is the 
actual custodian of public health of the district, prevails. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad all responsibilities 
regarding public health and medical aid in rural areas have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad. As such the Public Health 
staff and the medical staff (except those of the Civil hospital and 
college hospitals) formerly working under the Public Health 
Department, Medical Department, and ex-Janapad Sablias have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Yeotmal, from May I, 

1962. 

The primary health centres, maternity and child health 
centres along with other institutions in the district health orga¬ 
nization are looked after entirely by the Zilla Parishad, while the 
leprosy su'rvey, education and treatment units and the family 
planning centres are looked' after by the Zilla Parishad on 
agency basis. 


The Public Health Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed Hospitals .\xd 
by the Public Health Officer. In 1968 the Zilla Parishad had Dispensaries. 
under its control eight allopathic dispensaries, which were ^ 
formerly under different Jmiapad SabhaS'. In the same year " ^ ‘ 
under the Zilla Parishad were 26 ayurvedic dispensaries and 15 
vaccination establishments which were also formerly controlled 
by the Janapad Sahhas, Further, there were 17 Rural Medical 
Relief Centres, 17 Family Planning Centres with 51 sub-centres 
in rural areas, one sterilisation mobile family planning unit at 
Yeotmal proper, two mobile family planning units one each at 
Pandharkaoda and Digras and vasectomy camps. The Zilla 
Parishad also had under its management 13 leprosy survey, 
education and treatment centres, all in rural areas. The leprosy 
control unit at Darwha was in the State sector. The implementa¬ 
tion of the national small-pox eradication scheme was also 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. 
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In 1967 there were four Government hospitals, one police 
hospital, four municipal dispensaries and one municipal mater¬ 
nity home under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Yeotmal Of 
these, the District Hospital Yeotmal, was the bigger hospital in 
the district. It had 70 beds and the indoor and outdoor atten¬ 
dance ranged between 125 and 160 and 300 and 375, respectively 
per day. It had a family planning centre also attached to it. 

The T.B. Hospital, Yeotmal was established in 1962. In 1967 
it had 50 beds. The hospital was attached to the District 
Hospital and was functioning as a centre of diagnosis of T.B. 
cases and for organizing domiciliary service. It had, howe\er, 
no B. C. G. team but had a T.B. clinic with ten beds. 

The Women's Hospital at Yeotmal had 80 beds and it treated 
all delivery cases. 

The R. P. Utterwar Hospital, Umarkhed, established in I960 
had 36 beds in 1967. 

The Police Hospital at Yeotmal having ten beds and managed 
by the District Superintendent of Police, Yeotmal was under the 
technical superviwsion of the Civil Surgeon. 

The following statement gives the information regarding the 
number of patients treated and the operations performed in 
these hospitals, from 1960 to 1964. 


(1) 

I960 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

1962 

(4) 

1963 

(3) 

1964 

(6) 

District Hospital Yeotmal— 

No. of Patients treated— 

(]) Indoor 

1,694 

1,938 

2,427 

3,044 

3,917 

(2) Outdoor . . 

25,655 

30,698 

34,548 

38,231 

38,897 

No, of operations performed-r- 

(I) Major 

505 

1 525 

560 

1 579 

556 

(2) Minor . . 

1,835 

1,950 

2,022 

3,038 

3,143 

(2) T.B Hospital Yeotmal— i 

No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

i 


124 

1 

379 

522 

(2) Outdoor .. 



612 

2,322 

2,450 

No. of operations performed .. 

.. 

•• 

151 

651 

678 

(3) Women’s Hospital, Yeotmal— 

No. of patients treated-^ 

(1) Indoor 

3,395 

3,450 

3,489 

4,466 

i 

5,105 

(2) Outdoor .. .. .. 

8,675 

8,735 

8,794 

8,855 

9,482 

No. of operations performed .. 

350 

370 

386 

413 

495 
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1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

(1) 

(2). 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(4) R. P. Utterwar Hospital, 
Umarkhed— 



! 

i 



No, of patients treated— 






(1) Indoor 

595 

602 

650 

725 

774 

(2) Outdoor .. .. ,. 

15,595 

16,635 

17,222 

17,566 

18,064 

No. of operations performed .. 

Ml 

123 

141 

153 

166 

(5) Police Hospital, Yeotmal— 






No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

191 

250 

300 

245 

98 

(2) Outdoor ,. 

8,973 

10,545 

11,203 

9,797 

10,862 

No. of operations performed . . 

101 

131 

146 

129 

85 

(6) Municipal Dispensary,Pusad— 






No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

60) 

693 

765 

862 

924 

(2) Outdoor .. 

. 28,-492 

29,325 

30,014 

34,437 

35,543 

No. of operations performed .. 

854 

887 

966 

987 

1,323 

(7) Municipal Dispensary, 

Digras— 

No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

75 

88 

91 

75 

113 

(2) Outdoor .. 

20,995 

21,877 

22,701 

1 22,056 

22,852 

No. of operations performed .. 

250 

321 

350 

402 

453 

(8) Municipal Dispensary, 

Ghatanji— 






No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

35 

78 

., 

135 

254 

(2) Outdoor .. 

6,698 

7,933 

8,519 

7,352 

6,080 

No. of operations performed .. 

204 

299 

350 

• 459 

303 

(9) Municipal Dispensary, Wani— 






No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor ,. 

310 

353 

349 

383 

437 

(2) Outdoor .. 

18,215 

22,039 

26,267 

23,272 

20,148 

No. of operations performed -. 

325 

499 

609 

610 

410 

(10) Maternity Home, Digras— 






No. of patients treated— 






(1) Indoor 

369 

459 

549 

708 

801 

(2) Outdoor ,. 

3,595 

3,603 

3,741 

5,196 

6,111 

No. of operations performed .. 

99 

165 

160 

220 

263 
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The followiiio; table gives the medical facilities in 
district. 


TABLE’No. 1 

Medical FAciLniES in Yeotmal District 


Ycotinal 


(1) 



1961 

. (2) 

1964 

(3) 

1967 

(4) 

Number of Hospitals 



10 

12 

10 

Number of Dispensaries 



7 

33 

53 

Number of Doctors 



51 

48 

71 

Number of Nurses 



19 

71 

131 

Number of Beds— 






Males 



70 

189 

249 

Females . . 



92 

212 

187 

CJhxldren 




15 

14 

Outdoor Patients— 






Alales 



38>613 

2,56,426 

2,52,014 

Females - 



16,723 

1,10,976 

1,54,506 

Children 



27,938 

1,67,025 

! 2,41,287 

Indoor Patients— 






Makos 



1,765 

2,774 

3,334 

Females 



3,135 

6,078 

7,107 

Children 



2,283 

4,042 

5,906 


Source; Bureau of Ecoricviics and Stdtistics^G ovoxnmQnt Maharashtra. 






CHAPTER 17 —OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the CHAPTER 17. 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department other Social 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Services. 
Labour is the head of all such offices. At present, he has under Labour. 
him (i) six Deputy Commissioners of Labour (four at Bombay Organisation, 
and one each at Nagpur and Pune), (ii) twenty-seven Assistant 
Commissioners of Labour (eighteen at Bombay, four at Nagpur, 
two at Pune and one each at Aurangabad, Nasik and Kolhapur), 

(iii) thirty-seven Government Labour Officers (eighteen at Bom¬ 
bay, two at Nagpur, three at Pune, two at Aurangabad and one 
each at Thana, Kalyan, Nasik, Jalgaon, Sholapur, Kolhapur, 

Ahmednagar, Sangli, Nanded, Amravati, Bhandara and Akola), 

(iv) Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, with subordinate 
Inspectors at different important centres of the State, and 

(v) Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisance, Bom¬ 
bay with subordinate inspectorates. 

The Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory functions 
entrusted to him under the various Acts, Central as well as State. 

He also supervises their enforcement administratively. 

The Central Acts which the Commissioner of Labour has to 
enforce are (1) the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, (2) the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, (3) the Industrial. Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, 1946, (4) the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, (5) the 
Working Journalists (conditions of service and miscellaneous 
provisions) Act, 1955, (6) the Motor Transport Workers Act, 

1961, and (7) the Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Em¬ 
ployment) Act, 1966. 

The State Acts which he has to enforce are (1) the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, (2) the Central Provinces and 
Bera'r Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, (3) the Central 

Provinces and Berar Shops and Establishments Act, 1947, (4) the 
Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 1951, and (5) the 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

The Commissioner of Labour supervises and co-ordinates the 
working of the offices under his control. In addition, the office 
of the Commissioner of Labour performs the following func¬ 
tions— 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jal¬ 
gaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad, Nanded and Pune ; 

A-1197-42-A. 
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(2) Conducting of socio-economic enquiries into the condi¬ 
tions of labour ; 

,(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters in general and statistics 'regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural disputes, agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton 
mill production, trade unions, etc., in particular ; 

(4) Publication of two monthlies, viz,, the Labour Gazette, 
and the Industrial Court Reporter ; 

(5) Supervision over the working of the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 194*8, where it is administered by local 
authorities; and 

(6) Conducting advisory service in personnel management. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, is declared as 
the regional head of all the offices under the Commissioner of 
Labour in Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been 
entrusted with the necessary powers for running the administra¬ 
tion of the Labour Offices in these Divisions. He performs 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. He is the 
certifying authority of Standing Orders under the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Registrar of 
Recognised Unions under the said Act and has also been 
appointed as Authority under Section 16 of the Act to assist the 
Commissioner of Labour under that Section. He is assisted by 
two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at Nagpur and 
havirig jurisdiction over the entire Vidarbha Division. Both 
these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as Authorities 
under Section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also appointed 
as Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions under the said Act. 
There are also Government Labour Officers at Nagpur and other 
centres. They perform the statutory duties of Labour Officer 
entrusted to them under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. They are . appointed as 
Conciliators under the said Act and are also Inspectors under 
the Shops and Establishments Act and the Minimum Wages 
Act. The Government Labour Officers are also appointed as 
Inspectors under the Working Journalists Act. They deal with 
individual complaints from all industries which fall within the 
purview of the State Government. There is a separate socio¬ 
economic research section in the office of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur, which conducts enquhies into various 
socio-economic and labour problems in different industries. 

Government The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the 
Labour Officers, supervision and control of the Chief Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay. At various sub-offices they are under the administrative 
control of the respective heads of offices or the regional heads. 
In the Vidarbha Division, there are five Government Labour 
Officers, two at Nagpur and one each at Bhandara, Akola and 
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Amravati. The Government Labour Officers are statutory CHAPTER 17. 

Labour Officers under the Central Provinces and Be'rar Industrial Q^her Social 

Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and are also appointed as concilia-'* Services. 

tors under that Act. In the absence of recognised unions in any labour. 

industry, they have to elect representatives of employees for the Government 

purpose of reipresentation of employees in collective disputes and Labour Officers. 

in the absence of any such elected representative they themselves 

have to act as representatives of the employees. They attend to 

individual complaints from employees from all the industries 

and keep government and other authorities informed of the 

latest situation in the labour and industrial fields by sending 

regular reports to these authorities. They also act as Minimum 

Wages Inspectors and Shops Inspectors and, as such, enforce the 

provisions of these Acts in the areas under their jurisdiction. 

Being Inspectors under the Working Journalists Act, they are 
also concerned with the enforcement of the provisions of the said 
Act. 


Yeotmal is one of the eight districts in the Vidarbha Region. Labour 
The Government Labour Officer at Amravati looks after the D?stnct^ 
work of Yeotmal district also. There is also one Inspector, Shops 
and Establishments, with headquarters at Yeotmal who looks 
after the enforcement of the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1948. He has to attend to the complaints of the employees 
under the above Act. The Government Labour Officer in charge 
of Yeotmal district supervises the work of the Inspector and 
implements the labour laws in the district. 

The conciliation work and other labour disputes coming from Conciliation 
Yeotmal district are attended to by the Assistant Commissioner Machinery, 
of Labour, Nagpur, who has been notified as conciliator and/or 
Conciliation Officer under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
and/or the Industrial Disputes Act, respectively. 

The provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
have been made applicable to the Vidarbha and Marathwada ^Bombay 

'regions of the State with effect from 1st May 1965. One of the Industrial 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur, has been notified 
as Additional Registrar with one Assistant Registrar under him 
for Vidarbha Region. The Registrar’s work is of a quasi-judicial 
nature and falls under the following heads: — 

(a) Recognition of undertakings and occupations, 

(b) Registration of unions, 

(c) Maintenance of approved lists of unions, 

(d) Registration of agreements, settlements, submissions and 
awards, 

(e) Maintenance of list of joint committees constituted under 
Section 48 of the Act, and 

(f) Maintenance of a list of protected employees of unions 
connected with the industries covered under the Act. 
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One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, in additioti to his duties as Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour. The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Nagpur, in addition to his other duties has been notified as the 
Additional Registrar of Trade Unions for Vidarbha Region 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. The Additional Registrar is 
assisted by one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nag¬ 
pur, who has been notified as the Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Unions for Vidarbha Region. The work done by the Additional 
Registrar in connection with the administration of the Trade 
Unions Act includes the ’registration of trade unions, registra¬ 
tion of amendments to the constitutions of the unions, registra¬ 
tion of the dissolutions, amalgamation and cancellation of regis¬ 
tration of trade unions and submission of annual reports on the 
working of the Act in the State based on the information com 
tained in the annual returns submitted by registered trade unions 
under Section 28 of the Act. 

In 1968 there were 25 unions in Yeotmal district registered 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

The State Industrial Court, Nagpur, is constituted under 
Section 22 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Settlement Act, 1947. It exercises jurisdiction over the 
entire Nagpur Division. 

The President and the members of the Industrial Court under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, are also appointed as 
President and members of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
under the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle¬ 
ment Act, 1947. In addition, one member is stationed at Nag¬ 
pur with an Assistant Registrar and the necessary ministerial 
staff under him. 

There are eight District Industrial Courts in the Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion one each at Nagpur, Bhandara, Amravati, Akola, Chanda, 
Yeotmal, Buldhana and Wardha. 

The duties and powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
are detailed in Chapter III of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. The State Industrial 
Court acts as a court of arbitration in industrial disputes 'referred 
to it by a civil court, on reference by the State Government or on 
application by an employer or employee concerned or by a repre¬ 
sentative of the employee concerned or by the Labour Officer to 
decide the illegality of strike, lock-out or any notice of change. 
The parties may refer the dispute to the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, on failure of the conciliation proceedings. The State 
Government may also make a reference to it for a declaration 
whether a proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage of work 
would be illegal. 

In its appellate jurisdiction, it decides appeals preferred to it 
from the orders of District Industrial Court, Wage Board and 
Commissioner of Labour. 
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There is a provision under Chapter IV-A of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, fox- 
appointment of Wage Boards in different industries for dealing 
with the disputes in the respective industries. A Wage Board for 
the Cotton Textile Industry in the Vidarbha Division has been 
constituted by the State Government. References of disputes to 
the Wage Board are made by Government by a notification 
issued under Section 37-C of the Act. An appeal against the 
decision of the Wage Board lies to the State Industrial Court. 

In Yeotmal district there were in all 50 strikes during the 
period from 1960 to 1968. The industry-wise classification of the 
strikes is as follows: — 


Name of the Industry 

No. of strikes 

Days of 
strikes 

(’) 

(2) 

(3) 

Ginning and Pressing 

25 

89 

Bidi Factories 

1 

22 

Transport Companies 

4 

7 

Local Authority 

1 

2 

Printing Presses 

8 

2 

Buildings and Communications .. 

1 

1 3 

Maharashtra State Electricity Board 

1 

43 

Lime Factories. 

8 

15 

Hospital .. , 

1 

1 


During the period from 1960 to 1968 there were 19 industrial 
disputes in the district. Of these three were settled and no settle¬ 
ment was arrived at in the rest. 


There is no working class cost of living index for Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict or any other centre in the district. 

The Government of Maharashtra have fixed the minimum 
rates of wages for the following industries in the Yeotmal 
district: — 

(1) oil mill; 

(2) tobacco (including bidi making) manufactory ; 

(3) rice mill, flour mill or dal mill; 

(4) cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory ; 

(5) . any industry in which process of printing by letter press, 
lithography, photogravure or other similar work or work 
incidental to such process or book binding is carried on ; 

(6) rubber manufactory ; 
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(7) glass industry ; 

(8) tanneries and leather manufactory ; 

(9) potteries ; 

(10) | stone breaking or stone crushing; 

(11) road construction or building operations; 

(12) employment in any local authority; 

(13) shop and commercial establishment not being an 
employment in any bank; and, 

(14) cinema exhibition industry. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1946 has been 
made applicable to the municipal areas of Yeotmal, Pusad and 
Wani, in the district. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, are applicable to Yeotmal district. 


In Yeotmal district the Civil Judge, Senior Division, Yeotmal, 
has been appointed as the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act for the area within his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed as authorities under 
the Payment of Waees Act have been appointed authorities 
under the Minimum Wages Act also to hear and decide claims 
arising out of payment of less^ than the minimum rates of wages 
fixed to employees employed In their respective jurisdiction. 

The enforcement of the Factories Act is entrusted to the 
Factory Department. The function of the Factory Department 
is to ensure that the provisions of the Factories Act are observed 
by the managements of factories covered under the Act. Besides 
this, the Department has to administer various other labour laws 
viz,, Payment of Wages Act, Maternity Benefit Act, Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act in so far as Section 9 of the said Act is concerned. 

This Department is under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of Employment. The 
Chief Inspector of Factories is the head of the office and is offi¬ 
cially subordinate to the Commissioner of LabouT and Director 
of Employment. The Department has a regional office at Nagpur 
under the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, who has jurisdic¬ 
tion over eight districts of Vida'rbha and five districts of Marath- 
wada. Further, there is a sub-office at Akola, under a Junior 
Inspector of Factories who has jurisdiction over Yeotmal district. 
The activities of this department also extend to securing labour 
welfare amenities such as education, recreation, sports, co-opera¬ 
tive societies, housing, etc. 

^ The main function of the Inspector is to ensure that the provi¬ 
sions of the Factories Act are observed by the Managements of 
the Factories to which the Act is applicable. The Collector is 
the ex-officio Inspector of Factories in the district of Yeotmal. 
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The Inspector has power to prosecute, conduct and defend CHAPTER 17. 

before the courts after taking permission from the Chief Inspec--, 

tor of Factories, Maharashtra State, Bombay. 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Wokmen’s Compensation, CompeSation 
Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Greater Act. 
Bombay. The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to 
try all cases relating to the Western, Central and South Central 
Railways and the hydro-electric companies under the manage¬ 
ment of Messrs. Tata Hydro-electric Agencies, Ltd-, arising in 
the State irrespective of the district in which they _qccur. The 
Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the whole State. 

The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with insurance companies and 
other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. But as 
this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over¬ 
lapping, government have issued instructions under Sectiori 20 (2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
Sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28, 
whenever the accident may have taken place. 


Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner concerned. Applications for orders to deposit, compensa¬ 
tion when no deposit under Section 8 (1) has been received, and 
other applications provided for in Section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction 
the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Section 10-A 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district are 
issued by the ex-officio Commissioners and reports of fatal acci¬ 
dents made under Section 10-B are also received by them. After 
notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commissioner under 
Section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with Commis¬ 
sioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit 
to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Applications for 
review or commutation of half-monthly payments have to be 
made to the Commissioner who passed the original orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the South 
Central Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioners concerned* 
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Yeotmal district forms a part of the Vidarbha region and falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Senior Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Smoke Nuisances with headquarters at Nagpur and is in 
charge of the Nagpur Division whose boundaries correspond to 
that of the Vidarbha region. As the Indian Boilers Act, 1923 
and the rules made thereunder viz., the Maharashtra Boiler 
Rules, 1962, and Maharashtra Economiser Rules, 1965 apply to 
the whole of the State, the Act and the Rules are also applicable 
to Yeotmal district. The administration of the Act and the 
Rules is carried out by the Senior Inspector as a part of his over¬ 
all duty for the Vidarbha region. 

Department of Prohibition and Excise 

The main object of prohibition policy is to raise the moral and 
economic standard of the people and to achieve peaceful living 
conditions in the society. Various laws have been framed to 
prohibit and to regulate the use, possessions, and consumption, 
etc. of intoxicants. With the merger of Yeotmal district in the 
former Bombay State, it was decided to introduce prohibition in 
the newly merged district, and accordingly prohibition was 
introduced in- the district from 1st April 1959. 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise is the head of the 
Prohibition and Excise Department, and is responsible for the 
administration of the excise and prohibition laws in the whole 
State. His office, therefore, guides and directs the proper imple¬ 
mentation of the policy of the government in prohibition and 
excise matters. 

The Prohibition and Excise department, administers the fol¬ 
lowing Acts and rules, regulations and orders made there¬ 
under : — 

(i) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 

(ii) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936. 

(m) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959. 

(zV) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) 
Act, 1955. • 

(y) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Com¬ 
merce) Control Act, 1955, and 

(yi) The Dangerous- Drugs Act, 1930. 

The subjects dealt with by the above Acts are briefly as 
under: — 

(z) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the produc¬ 
tion, manufacture, possession, exportation, importatjion, frans- 
portation, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all intoxi¬ 
cants. However, these transactions can be permitted by Rules, 
Regulations or Orders. The Act also' regulates the possession, 
sale, etc., of mhowra flowers and molasses. 

(zz) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 prohibits the 
smoking of opium. 

* Probibilion policy has subsequently been modified in the State with the result 
that liquor consumption permits are liberally granted to applicants above 21 years. 
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(iii) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the chapter 17. 

possession and sale of certain drugs which are used in a -^ 

manner injurious to health and which are specified by govern- 

ment in the Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘ Notified „ 

, Prohibition 

Drugs . Excise. 

(iv) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Organisation. 
Act, 1955 provides for the levy and collection of duty on 
medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 

Indian hemp or other narcotic drugs or narcotics. 

(v) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Com¬ 
merce) Control Act, 1955 regulates, in the public interest, the 
movement on an inter-State basis of certain spirituous medi¬ 
cinal and other preparations. 

(vi) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 prohibits the manu¬ 
facture, exportation, importation, sale, possession and trans¬ 
portation of manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, 
heroin, pethidine, etc., except in accordance with the rules 
made in that behalf. 


The enforcement of prohibition, i,e,, detection, investigation. Enforcement 
etc., of offences under the above Acts is entrusted to the Police Work. 
Department. Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
above, the department plans and a’rranges prohibition propa¬ 
ganda. Social workers of repute are appointed at regional levels 
as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers and they attend 
to the work of prohibition propaganda by addressing meetings 
and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of intoxicants. 

They also work for enlisting the co-operation of social workers 
and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level prohibition propaganda officers carry on intensive prohi¬ 
bition propaganda, particularly in the areas known for prohibi¬ 
tion offences. 


The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible for the general 
supervision of the prohibition propaganda work carried on by the 
departmental officers. The Collectors have certain functions 
under the aforesaid Acts such as issue of licences, permits, etc., 
and they are subordinate to the Director of Prohibition and 
Excise in respect of such functions. 

Yeotmal district at present has a District Inspector of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise who assists the Collector in all excise and prohibi¬ 
tion matters. Under the District Inspector ithere are two Sub- 
Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive work. The 
Subilnspectors of Prohibition and Excise have also been vested 
with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 
There is also a Prohibition Propaganda Officer in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict who carries out prohibition propaganda throughouit the dis¬ 
trict under the guidance of the District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Yeotmal and the Divisional Honorary Prohibition 
Organiser, Nagpur Division. 
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The main functions of this department are confined to licens-^ 
ing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various con¬ 
trols enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act. The officers of the depart¬ 
ment have also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the 
various advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in the 
State and to supervise and organise recreation centres in their 
charges and to co-operate with the Police Department, in their 
duties of prevention and detection of prohibition crimes. 

The excise staff is responsible for the supervision of bonded 
manufactories, warehouses, neera centres and management of 
Government liquor and drugs sale depots and inspection of 
various excise licences. They are also ^required to associate 
themselves in increasing measures with the ameliorative and 
social side of the prohibition campaign, and to tighten the loop¬ 
holes, where such exist. Briefly, they are responsible for control, 
propaganda and ameliorative work. Their work now is more or 
less of a liaison and supervision type and has educative value. 

Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise Department of 
and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been vested with 
powers to investigate offences, these officers generally pass on the 
information of the - commission of offences and hand over the 
cases, if any, detected by them to the Police for investigation. 
The Home Guards Organisation also assists the Police in this 
work. Under Section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers 
or servants, officers of other departments of State Government 
and officers and servants of local authorities are bound to give 
information to the police of breaches of the provisions of the 
Act, which may come to their knowledge and also to prevent the 
commission of breaches of the provisions of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, officers and ser¬ 
vants of local authorities are also bound to assist any police 
officer or person authorised to carry out the provisions of the 
Act. Under Section 135, occupiers of lands and buildings, land¬ 
lords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice 
of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxi¬ 
cating drug to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer as 
soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspectors 
have been authorised, under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act, 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest 
without a warrant any person whom they have reason to believe 
to be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and detain 
any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, when he 
arrests any person or seizes and detains any articles, has to hand 
over such person or articles without unnecessary delay to the 
officer in charge of the nearest Police Station. 
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etc., of foreim liquor. They are as follows:— - 
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Emergency Permits. —An emergency permit is granted for 
the use and consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any 
person for his/her own use or consumption or to any head of 
a household for medicinal use on emergent occasions. The 
permit is granted for a yearly period up to 31st March and for 
a quantity not exceeding 4 drams i.e., 13 ^ fluid ounces of 
brandy or rum or 8 drams i.e., 26}^ fluid ounces of champagne 
for three months. A permit is not granted to more than one 
member of a household at any one time. The term “house¬ 
hold’’ is defined as a group of persons residing and messing 
jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 


Services. 

Prohibition 
AND Excise. 

Kinds of 
Permits. 


Health Permit. —The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor to any person who' requires such 
liquor for the preservation or maintenance of his health. Per¬ 
sons over 40 years of age are granted health permits for such 
quantity as recommended by a Registered Medical Practi¬ 
tioner but not exceeding 4 units per month for a period not 
exceeding twenty-four months and persons between the age 
group of 30 and ^0 years are granted three units per month for 
one year and persons below 30 years are granted 2 units per 
month for one year on the recommendation of the Area Medical 
Board or the State Medical Board or the Registered Medical 
Practitioner as the case may be. Health Permits granted to 
persons over 40 years of age and between 30 and 40 years of 
age are renewed as recommended by the Registered Medical 
Practitioner. Persons under 30 years of age should apply for 
renewal of their health permits through the Area Medical 
Board or the Civil Surgeon of the district. 


Temporary Residents Permit: —temporary resident’s per¬ 
mit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. No 
permit is granted for a period exceeding twenty-four months 
from the date of its commencement. The permit is granted 
for such monthly quantity not exceeding six units as the 
Collector may fix in each case. 

Visitor's Permit: —Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of not more than one week and desiring to 
possess, use or consume foreign liquor may appty to the Collector 
for a permit. The permit is granted for a period of one week, 
provided the Collector may extend the period, but such period 
shall not be extended to a total period exceeding one month. 

Special Permit for Privileged Personages: —This permit is 
granted to a Sovereign or Head of a foreign State, and a repre¬ 
sentative or officer of any international organisation, to which 
privileges and immunities are given under the United Nations 
(Privileges and Immunities) Act, 1947, to consular officers and 
the members of the staff appointed by or serving under them, 
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provided that such members are nationals of a foreign State, 
it is also granted to the consorts and relatives of the above 
persons. Ihis permit is issued free of cost and valid up to 31st 
March of the following year. 

Interim Permits: —Any person who is eligible for a tem¬ 
porary resident’s permit, health permit or special permit for 
privileged personages and desires to possess, use or consume 
foreign liquor pending grant of any of the regular permits 
mentioned above is granted an interim permit. 

Tourisfs Permit. —foreign tourist holding a tourist intro¬ 
duction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maharashtra 
is granted free a tourist’s permit for a period of his stay in the 
State but for a period not exceeding one month. All India 
Tourist's permit is granted for a period of three months by 
visa issuing officers of Indian oversea missions and by the 
Director, Assistant Director or Tourist Officer, Government of 
India, in Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 

Toddy: —The possession, use etc., of toddy is completely 
prohibited in the district of Yeotmal. 

Denatured Spirit: —The possession and use of denatured spirit 
is prohibited, except under permit or licence. A permit for 
possession and use of denatured spirit for domestic purpose is 
normally granted for a quantity not exceeding one quart bottle 
per month: 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month: 

Provided further that with the previous sanction of the Collector 
a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, scienti¬ 
fic and educational purposes and for purpose of Art, Industry or 
Profession is regulated by the system of licences prescribed in 
this behalf. Industrial denatured spirit required for use in any 
industry, etc., is allowed to be possessed on licences issued under 
the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959. 

Country Liquor and Wine: —Authorisations for use of country 
liquor and wine for sacramental purposes only are granted to 
priests of certain communities viz., Parsees, Jews and Christians. 
The possession, use, etc., of country liquor except for sacramental 
purposes is prohibited. 

Ganja, Bhang and Opium: —A permit fo'r personal consumption 
of gajija, bhang and opium is granted only on production of a 
medical certificate from the Medical Board constituted by govern¬ 
ment or Medical Officer appointed for the purpose. 
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Neera and Pahn Products:—Neera sale licences as well as 
licences for manufacturing gur from neera a're granted only to 
(1) the Co-operative Societies organised by constructive social 
workers, (2) other similar organised institutions such as Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, Ashrams^ organisations in charge of intensive area 
schemes, Sarvodaya Centres, etc., on the recommendation of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. 
No neera licences to individuals are granted. 

Sanskar Kendras: —In order to provide facilities for recreation 
and counter attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts 
from the drink and drug habit ‘ sanskar kendras ’ or Cultural 
Centres are established in labour areas or areas known for prohi¬ 
bition offences and they are run either departmentally or by the 
efforts of the local social workers or social institutions interested 
in prohibition work. At the sanskar kendras, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
and programmes like hhajans, kittans, music, folk songs, dramas, 
etc., in which the people of the locality are interested are arrang¬ 
ed. Government grants subsidy to the sanskar kendras run by 
social workers ancl institations. In Yeotmal district, there are 
two departmental sanskar kendr'as one at Pusad ancl the other at 
Digras. 

Social Welfare Department 

At the ministerial level the Department of Social Welfare was 
constituted on the reorganisation of States from 1st November 
1956, with a separate Minister for Social Welfare. At the Direc¬ 
torate level a new Department of Social Welfare was constituted 
on 15th September 1957.'^ 

The backward class welfare work done previously by the Back¬ 
ward Class Department is now done by the reconstituted Social 
Welfare Department. The duties performed by the Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Certified Schools have also been transferred to the reconsti¬ 
tuted Directorate. The designation of the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare has been changed to Director of Social Welfare 
who is the Head of the Social Welfare Department. The post of 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions is 
redesignated as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional 
Wing) and this officer assists fhe Director of Social Welfare in 
matters relating to the Correctional Wing. There are three 
Deputy Directors to look after the work relating to (i) the educa¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of physically handicapped, (ii) propaganda, 
research and statistics, and (iii) sanitation and scavenging schemes. 
In addition to this, there is one Personal Assistant, one Statistical 
Officer and one Special Officer for scholarships to post S. S. C. 
students. The Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare 
Department aims at ameliorating the conditions of Backward 
Classes so that they reach the standard of other sections of the 
society as quickly as possible. 

* Government Resolution Labour and Social Welfare Department No. BCE- 
2657''D; dated 23rd September 1957. 
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CHAPTER 17. There are Divisional Social Welfare Officers for each revenue 
nth • division of the State which started functioning with effect from 
Se^ices!^ 1st June 1961. Since 1st Ap'ril 1965 a post of Special Officer in 
Social Class II, and a post of Social Welfare Inspector in Class III have 

Welfare. been attached to each division for speedy implementation of the 
Organisation, recommendations of the Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry 
Committee. 

The Divisional Social Welfare Officers are Class I Officers. At 
the district level, the department has district officers termed as 
Social Welfare Officers who are Class II Officers. They execute 
the schemes implemented by the Social Welfare Department and 
co-ordinate the work of backward class welfare in the district in 
respect of backward class welfare schemes implemented by the 
various departments of the State. In accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of Maharashtra State Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, all the schemes carried out by the Social Welfare 
Department in the district have been transferred to the Standing 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad is the Secretary of this committee 
and the Social Welfare Officer acts as Joint Secretary. The Social 
Welfare Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the Social 
Welfare Officer who is responsible to the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. A post of Area Organiser, with 
headquarter at Yeotmal, has been created to look after ithe welfare 
of Scheduled Tribes. 

In respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha region, there are 
also Class II Officers of the status of Social Welfare Officers. They 
look after the tribal welfare schemes in their respective zones. 
Besides, there are Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers- one each at 
Pune and Aurangabad to look after the welfare of Nomadic 
Tribes of Pune and Aurangabad Divisions. Since the yea’r 
1964-65 Vimukta Jatis Welfare Officers, one each at Bombay and 
Nagpur have been appointed for the welfare of vimukta jatis. 
These Officers attached to divisions now look after the work delat¬ 
ing to nomadic tribes as well as vimukta jatis for the respective 
divisions. 

With the object of carrying on research into the traits and 
characteristics of scheduled tribes, a research unit was established 
at Pune in 1961-62. The Chief Research Officer is the head of 
this unit, and is assisted by two Research Officers and four Inves¬ 
tigators and the other necessary ministerial staff. 

Backward The backward classes a're classified into three main categories, 
Classes. viz., (1) the Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) the Scheduled Tribes 
or Adivasis, and (3) the Other Backward Classes who are eco¬ 
nomically and educationalty backward. The communities com¬ 
ing under the first two categories are notified by the Government 
of India under the orders of the President. The new classifica¬ 
tion of other backward classes is based on the income i e those 
having an annual income of less than Rs. 1,800. This class'is aliso 
granted the concessions of free education at all the staecs of 
education. ° 
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Out of a total population of 1,098,470 in Yeotmal district, there 
are 42,523 Scheduled Castes, 1,55,609 Scheduled Tribes, 96,908^ 
Nava Bauddhas and 71,382 Tribals residing outside the specified 
area. At the same time the number of vimukta jatis and Nomadic 
Tribes is estimated to be 131,150 and 12,000, respectively. The 
tribals residing in Yeotmal, Wani and Kelapur talukas only are 
recognised as Scheduled Tribes. The communities coming under 
the category “ Other Backward Classes ’’ include: — 

i[a) Nav-Bauddhas i,e., Scheduled Castes converted to Buddhism. 

[h) Tribals residing outside the scheduled and specified areas 
of Vidarbha. 

(c) Nomadic Tribes, and 

(d) Vimukta Jatis, i.e., denotified communities. 

A number of privileges have been granted to backward classes by 
the Constitution of India and special grants are also being paid 
every year by Government of India, under Article 275 (i) for 
amelioration of backward classes. Besides, normal concessions 
are made available to Back\vard Classes from time to time. 
Similarly special schemes have been framed for backward classes 
by the State Government under the Five-Year Plans and these 
are being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of backward classes are three-fold viz., educa¬ 
tional, economic and social. The government have, therefore, 
launched a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating 
these disabilities within the shortest possible time. 

Education. —It is encouraged by providing large number of 
scholarships, general concessions of free student-ships to the 
backward class students, exemption of examination fees to the 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students and provision of 
hostel facilities for backward class students, studying at all stages 
of education. So also special Ashram schools for scheduled tribes, 
vimochit jatis, nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, and sanshar 
kendras for nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes are opened with a 
view to spreading education amongst the backward classes. The 
expenditure incurred during the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 

1965-66 on major educational schemes of all backward classes is 
given below: — 
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*As per the 1971 Census the total population of the Yeotmal district was 
14.23,^77, put pf Kfhich 55,894 were scheduled castes and 197,977 scheduled tribes. 
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Economic Reliabililation .—This is mainly effected by: (i) grant CHAPTER 17 
of cultivable waste lands and assistance lor development, seeds, 
etc., for the 'rehabilitation of backward classes in agriculture, 

(ii) establishing training centres for imparting training in here¬ 
ditary crafts and providing financial help for their rehabilitation 
in various cottage industries, (iii) imbibing co-operative spirit 
among them by providing concessions and safeguards, and 
(iv) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for backward 
classes in services under State Government and local bodies and 
under the semi-government organisations. 


Other Social 
Services. 
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Social Welfare .—The activity under this head is designed to 
remove the stigma of untouchabdity in respect of Scheduled 
Castes, assimilation of Scheduled Tribes into the general popula¬ 
tion without destroying their hereditary traits, and rehabilitation 
of ^Y-criminal tribes and nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes in 
gainful and stable avocations. Legislation av^ well as propaganda 
through the medium of voluntary agencies are means used to 
achieve this obiective. The Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, 
passed by the Government of India to prohibit observance of 
untouchability in any form, deserves a mention here. 


Financial assistance is made available by the Central Govern¬ 
ment under Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India to the 
extent of 100 per ,c^-‘Bt of the expenditure incurred under cen¬ 
trally sponsored programmes and 75 per cent and 50 per cent of 
the expenditure incurred on educational and other than edu¬ 
cational schemes, 'respectively, under the State Five-Year Plans. 
The Third-Five Year Plan of the State had provided Rs. 5.81 
crores for the welfare of backward classes Under the Centrally 
Sponsored Programme an outlay of Rs. 306.40 lakhs has been 
provided for Maharashtra State. Under this programme, 
scholarships arc being awarded to backward class students study¬ 
ing in post-S.S.C. courses, 40 Tribal Development Blocks have 
been opened. Forest LabourcivS Co-operative Societies arc being 
assisted, a Tribal Research Unit is being maintained and assist¬ 
ance is being sanctioned for construction of houses for vsweepers 
and scavengers as also for purchase of wheel harrows and hand¬ 
carts for the removal of nightsoil The entire programme for 
the welfare of viinukla jatis is also being financed under the 
scheme of Centrally Sponsored Programmes. 


Economic Uplift .—In order to improve the economic condi¬ 
tions of backward classes a ninDbcr of schemes have been intro¬ 
duced. The major economic uplift schemes pertain to: (1) propa¬ 
gation of improved agricultural implements, <(2) cottage indus¬ 
tries and professions, and (3) milch cattle. The expenditure 
incurred on these Scheme^ during the last three years is given 
below: — 
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There are 34 Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies of 
scheduled tribes in Yeotmal district. However, by far the most 
important scheme for the allround development of the areas 
predominantly inhabited by the scheduled tribes is the opening 
of a Tribal Development Block at Maregaon on 2nd October 
1963. This Block has an area of 258.4 square miles and covers 
129 villages of Wani taliika. It has a total population of 25,750 
out of which 17,383 are Scheduled Tribes. An expenditure of 
Rs. 60,000 was incurred on the maintenance of the block during 
1963-64, Rs. 84,000 during 1964-65 and Rs. 2,80,000 during 1965- 
66. Thus by the end of the Third Five Year Plan an expenditure 
of Rs. 4,24,000 was incurred on this block. 
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Health Housing and Other Schemes ,—Scarcity of drinking 
water in rural areas is acute. Construct'on cf drinking water 
wells has, therefore, been accorded priority with particular 
regard, to the needs of backward classes. 

Similarly, housing condition of backward classes is not very 
satisfactory. Under the scheme of housing aid Rs. 100 are pakl 
in cash or kind to carry out repairs to houses of backward 
classes. So also for the construction of houses a subsidy limited 
to Rs. 750 per house is given whereas the balance is found by the 
beneficiary from his own resources. The expenditure incurred 
on wells, housing and other schemes during the last three years 
is given below: — 
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The schemes for removal of untouchability includes various chapter 17. 

measures of publiciiy against untouchability. The Bombay —- 

Harijau (Removal ot Social Disability), Act (XXXVI ol 1947) as services!“‘ 
amended in 1948, has been passed with a view to bringing about ‘Social 
complete removal of untouchability as far as public and civil welfare. 
rights are concerned. Social Upl.-n. 


On the social side, various sanskar kendras and balwadis are 
organised, melas and kirtans are arranged, and gatherings are 
addressed at fairs and other places. Similarly propaganda 
against untouchability is also undertaken by the Harijan Sewak 
Sangh. Many schemes have been formulated by government 
aimed at encouraging inter-caste marriages, recognising the 
hostels for grant-in-aid, admission to backward class students 
with caste Hindu boys, paying subsidy to caste Hindu landlords 
for letting their premises on hire to backward class people etc. 
Prizes are also awarded to villages which show outstanding work 
for removal of untouchability. An amount of Rs. 5,341 was 
spent under these schemes in 1962-63*. 


Charity Commissioner 


Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments, central as well as provin¬ 
cial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called 
the Bombay Public Trusts Act, (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which 
could be made applicable to ad public trusts irrespective of their 
religious affiliations. This Act defines a public trust as an 
express or constructive trust for either a public, religious or 
charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, a mathy a 
waJzf, a dhar7nadav^i or any religious or charitable endowment 
and a society formed either for a religious or charitable purpose 
or for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act 
(XXI of 1860) 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 
of public trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the fol¬ 
lowing classes of public trusts in the areas of the old Bombay 
State with effect from 31st January, 1952 and in the Marathwada 
and Vidarbha Regions with effect from 1st February 1961: — 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) i zmkfs ; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and i(3) mentioned above 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or com¬ 
munities or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 
poses or for both and registered under the Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1860. 


Charity 

Commissioner 

Bombay 
Public Trusts 
Act. 


(6) dharmadayasy i.e., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 


^District Census Hand Book^ Yeotmal, 1961, 
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the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any 
party to the transaction or collected under whatever name as 
being intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose, 
(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a pub¬ 
lic, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act i(VI of 
1890). ^ • 


The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
administers the Act. The Assistant Chanty Commissioner for 
Akola Region, which consists of the districts of Akola, Buldhana, 
Yeotmal and Amravati, is directly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner. 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) approximate value of moveable and immov¬ 
able property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual 
income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of average 
annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, 
necessary in the case of dharmadayas which are governed by 
special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts register¬ 
ed under any of the previous Acts are deemed to be registered 
under this Act. 

The following table furnishes statistics relating to the Public 
Trusts in Yeotmal district, registered in the Public Trusts Regis¬ 
tration Office, Akola Region, Akola, till 30th June 1968. 

TABLE No. 4 

Public Trusts in Yeotmal District as on 30-6-1968 



Total 

No. of 
Public 
Trusts 
registered 
as on 
30-6-68 
(2) 

Value of Property 

Gross 

Average 

annual 

expendi¬ 

ture 

(6) 

Section 

(1) 

Moveable 

(3) 

Immovable 

(4) 

average 

annual 

income 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

‘A’ (Trusts for the bene- 

495 

3,20,383 

24,41,208 

3,00,920 

2,18,447 

fit of Hindus). 

‘B’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 

68 

25,482 

4,94,181 

38,955 

38,522 

fit of Muslims). 

‘C’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 



fit of Parsees). 

‘D’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 






fit of Christians). 

‘E’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 

29 

82,936 

2,76,664 

56,542 

38,205 

fit of not any particular 
community). 

‘F’ (Trusts registered 

251 

49,47,070 

31,91,323 

16,62,214 

15,72,928 

under the Societies 

Registration Act, 1860). 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied chapter 17 . 

depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An _ ,-- . 

annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent or the gross annual Services, 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Charity 
Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution Commissioner. 
does not form part of the general revenues of the State. Public Bombay 
Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propaga- Public Trusts 
tion of secular education or medical relief, veterinary treatment 
of animals and public trusts having gross annual income of 
Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from the payment of contribution. 

Deductions from the gross annual income for computing con¬ 
tribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advance¬ 
ment and propagation ot secular education, medical relief, 
veterinary treatment of animals, grants received from govern¬ 
ment or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to government or local authority etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of 
public trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or per¬ 
sons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust, but the other persons autho¬ 
rised under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of 
public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. 

The auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points, such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law and 
regularly, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds of 
the trust have been applied on an object or purpose not autho¬ 
rised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have been 
invested or immovable property alienated contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of the Act, etc. 

If on consideration of the report of the auditor or of^^a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under Section o/, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person has 
been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication 
or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to 
the Charity Commissioner, who after the inquiry, determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immovable property and no lease for a 
period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural^ land and 
three years in case of non-agricultural land or building belong¬ 
ing to the public trust is valid without the previous sanction of 
the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of a public trusty ^ is 
bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust , iu public securities 
or first mortgage of immovable property on cerain conditions. 
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For making an investment in any other forms, the permission of 
the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or oalancc not likely to oe utilised, or 
in the case of public trust other than a trust for religious purpose, 
if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, 
necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original 
intention of the author of the public trust or the object for which 
the public trust was created, an application can be made to the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, 
for application cypres of the property, or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direc¬ 
tion is required to recover the possession of such property, or a 
direction is required for the administration of any public trust, 
two or more persons, having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, appeal lies to the Maharashra Revenue Tribunal consti¬ 
tuted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII, of 1939). 
The Charity Commissioner can alsO' file such a suit on his own 
motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent, be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided liis appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court IS, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Com¬ 
missioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case when 
the Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the Rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard¬ 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts, m consequence of the act or conduct of 
a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors not less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors can, however, he dispensed 
with in inquiries wBere there is no contest. A list of assessors 
has to be prepared and published in the official Gazette every 
three years. Districtwise lists of assessors have already been pre¬ 
pared and published in the Maharashtra Government Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have alw’^ays 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of 
Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments which rest in or the management of 
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which vests in the State Government, they are to be transferred 
and vested in the committees of management to be appointed by 
the State Government for each district and the endowment within 
the meaning and for purposes of the Act. The Charity Com¬ 
missioner is invested with power to inquire into the duties of 
these committees and to direct expenses in respect thereof to be 
paid from the funds belonging to the endowments. 

The offences under the Act resulting from the contraventions 
of the provisions, are .punishable with line ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000. The Chanty Commissioner is the sole authority for 
instituting prosecutions in the case of such concravcntioiis. 

Administration of Managed Estates. 

The property of incapable persons such as minors, lunatics, 
widows is taken over by the government when they arc incapable 
of managing their own estate. In the case of persons incapable 
of managing their own property, assumption of superintendence 
of the property is undertaken when such property is encumbered 
with debt, mismanaged or when there is no pii'op^t authority to 
take the care of it and the government is of the opinion that it 
is expedient in the public interest to preserve the property of the 
person for the benefit of his family and the property is of such 
value that economic management is practicable. 

The Court of Wards Act was originally intended to protect the 
properties of the families having large properties. In order to 
bring the provisions of the Act in conformity with the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Court of Wards Act of 1899 was amended in 1952. 
The District Court has been given the powers to decide suits in 
this matter and declare persons to be unfit to manage the property 
of their own. Another Act, viz.. Guardians and Wards Act, 1890 
is also applicable to the estates of minors with much the same 
provisions as the Court of Wards Act. 

The Collector of the district is entrusted with the management 
of esi’ates taken over under the Court of Wards Act. At present 
there are no estates entrusted to the management of the Collector 
in the district of Yeotmal. 
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CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS. 

The Socio-EcoNOiMic development in the 20th century gave 
birth to numerous social service organizations, co-existing with 
government sponsored institutions for the uplift and benefit of 
various sections of the society. The forces governed by western 
education accelerated their growth. With the advance of time, 
developments in the field of education and those leading to 
democratic ways of life, social life became more complex, and 
inter-dependence of the individuals within the changed social 
structure increased very considerably. With social and economic 
planning to the fore, modern States have entered into those fields 
in human life, which were in the past the privilege of the indivi¬ 
duals to look after. In the meantime the might of the State 
increased immensely not only in resources but also in man power 
and techniques. But however mighty the resources and man 
power of the State may be it is not always capable of undertaking 
the onerous task of the development of the human personality 
and the multifarious aspects of human life. Even the totalitarian 
States have fallen short of catering to these social and individual 
aspects. The moral and philosophical objectives as well as the 
aesthetic aspects of life lie much beyond the sweep of the totali¬ 
tarian State. The democratic pattern of the State which has a 
grounding on the ideology of a welfare State cannot meet the 
demands of the individual. Elence a group of individuals have to 
come together and strive to make the necessary arrangements 
under which they can obtain educational, philosophical, moral, 
and aesthetic proficiency. Thus, it is only through these volun¬ 
tary organizations of individuals that the accomplishments in 
various fields of human and social life can be attained. These 
organizations are not to compe^^e with or supplant the State acti¬ 
vities, but have to be complementary and supplementary to it. 
Naturally the voluntary institutions have to abide by govern¬ 
ment policies and to evolve self-discipline to serve the greater 
purpose. In fact they must subserve the objectives of a welfare 
State. 

There is a fairly good number of voluntary social service orga- 
nizations in Yeotmal. district. A number of societies are running 
arts, science and commerce colleges, high schools, libraries and 
other social institutions. Moreover, there are certain types of 
societies which are working mainly for the upliftment of the 
adivasi and the poor and the needy. Many of the societies are 
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CHAPTER 18. found to be located at Yeotmal proper. Next to Yeoimal, Pusad, 
—;— Wani, Pandharkaoda are well served by voluntary organizations. 

Public LHe ^ found to suffer from the lack of initiativ'e 

and Voluntary . . ^, . , . , 

Social Service to new organizations. Many of the organizations even m urban 

Organisa- a^gas fail to raise adetpate funds to function properly. They 

tions. State for increased assistance. 

Introduction. 


The voluntary social service organizations in an area like a 
district reflect the nature of public life and the state of social 
progress. Public life in turn reflects the level of political cons¬ 
ciousness, social progress and educational level of the community 
of people. 


Yeotmal has a good tradition of public life ever since the free¬ 
dom movement. The sacrifice of Shri Palekar for the cause of 
freedom struggle who ultimately died in jail is of immense value. 


In the political field too, Yeotmal has always retained an im¬ 
portant position and produced a veteran politician like 
Shri Vasantrao Naik, the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, who 
has earned an honoured position not only in the State but in the 
whole country. His worthy contribution towards the enrich¬ 
ment of the public life of Yeotmal is quite well-known. 


Newspapers. Newspapers and journals have found a very congenial home 
in Yeotmal. The newspapers published from the district have 
done an excellent work in ventilating the aspirations and griev¬ 
ances of the local people. There are ten journals in the district 
which purvey district news and national events and educate 
public opinion. Of these only one Le., LoJzamat is bi-weekly and 
rest are all weeklies. The Lokamai, the oldest bi-weekly p^ipet 
published from Yeotmal under the able editorship of Shri Jawa- 
harlal Darda commands a good readership and popularity in the 
district. The Swadesh, Lokasevak, Gramdoot, Sink Garjana, 
Hunter, Vishiiddha Vrittn, Balidan, Yeotmal Times, and Jwala- 
77iiikhi are weeklies. Most of these journals are in the Marathi 
language. Besides these local journals, a number of English and 
Marathi daily newspapers from Nagpur, Pune and Bombay have 
found popular patronage in Yeotmal. These include, the Nagpur 
TifneSy the Hitazvada-j the Tarim Bharat, the Maharashtra (all 
published from Nagpur) and the Times of Bidia, the Free Press 
Journal, the Maharashtra Times^ Lokasatta and Maratha (all 
published from Bombay). 


Political During the last decade a number of parties have emerged on 
Representation, the horizon of the political scene of India as well as of the State, 
The main parties that are in the field in the State are the 
Congress, both old and new, the Jansangh, the Swatantra, the 
Communists (CPI and CPM), the Peasants and Workers Party, 
the SSP and PSP, the Republican Party of India etc. Among 
these the Ruling Congress has a majority as it won most of the 
seats in the elections held in the State in 1967 and 1972. 
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In the General Election in 1967 the district was represent¬ 
ed in the Lok Sabha by only one Congress member. In so far as 
the State Assembly is concerned the strength of MLAs was seven 
of which the Ralegaon Legislative Assembly seat is reserved for 
Scheduled Tribes. The combined Wardha-Yeotmal constituency 
represented the district in the Legislative Council, 

As per the 1971 election to the Lok Sabha a Congress mem¬ 
ber represents the district in Parliament. In the 1972 Vidhan 
Sabha elections five Congress members and two Independents 
were elected from Yeotmal district. The district is represented 
in the Vidhan Parishad by four Congress members (1973). 

The party-wise division of the number of votes is shown in the 
following table. 
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The Mahila Samaj, Pandharkaoada, was established in 1939 at 
Pandharkaoada with the object of attaining all-round progress of 
women and children, to help the poor and the orphans and 
celebrate the national festivals. The Saniaj is running a Balwadi 
since 1902 which is meant for backward class students. For 
ladies the Samaj is conducting a tailoring class. To sale the 
essential commodities at reasonable prices the Samaj is running 
a vividha vashi bhandar Library facility is also provided by 
the Samaj for its members. 

The Samaj has a board of management of 7 members includ¬ 
ing the president and the secretary who look after its day-to-day 
administration. In 1965-66 the Sarnaj had property valued at 
Rs. 19,098.58. The annual income of the Samaj amounted to 
Rs. 9,020 in 1965-66 whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 7,818.73 
during the same year. 

The Mitra Mandal VasaHgriha, Phulsawangi, w^as started in 
1965 at Phulsawangi with the object of spreading education 
among the mass community and to improve the intellectual, 
physical, moral and social standard of the student population. 

In 1965-66 the Vasatigriha had a membership of 13. The 
executive body consisted of president, vice-president, secretary 
and a treasurer. The executive body looks after the day-to-day 
affairs of the Vasaiwriha. 

The Vasatigriha runs a hostel and in 1965-66, 28 students took 
the advantage of the facilities provided by it. 

The annual income of the Vasatigriha amounted to 
Rs. 6,S-{6.72 in 1965-66 whereas the expenditure amounted to 
the same during the same year. The Vasatigtdha receives dona¬ 
tions from various sources which amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 
1965-66. 

The Mandal was started at Digras with the object of creating 
a liking for Indian games among people and thercl^y achieving 
development in the physical and educational fields. 

The Mandal is composed of president, vice-president, secretary 
and the members. The president and the secretary look after 
the day-to-day affairs of the Mandal. Three candidates are sent 
annually to the All-India Wrestling Conference. The Mandal 
also runs a balwadi for children. 

The annual, income of the Mandal amounted to Rs, 250 in 
1965-66, whereas the annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 350 
during the same year. 

The Vanita Vikas Mandal, Nerad, wa?. established in 1962 at 
Narad in Wani tahsil with the object attaining all-round pro¬ 
gress of children unde'r 6 years of age. 
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The day-to-day affairs of the manclal are managed by an exe- CHAPTEk 18. 

cutive body which is composed of the president, the vice-presi- -- 

dent, the secretary, the treasurer and the organiser. The execu- aiS^Volunt^r 
tive body consists of 15 members, of whom 12 are women and Social Service 

3 men. The Mandal had a membership of 105 in 1965-66. Organisa¬ 

tions. 


The Mandal possesses property • valued at Rs. 1,500. The Voluntary 
annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 2,094.15 in 1965-66 Organisations. 
whereas the annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,079.95 during Vanita Vikas 
the same year. The Mandal receives Rs.. 1,200 as a grant-in-aid N^ad.’ 
from the Social Welfare Board, Maharashtra State. Since 1963 
the Mandal has been conducting a balwadi for children. 


Vanita Vikas Mandal, Naigaon, is a prominent institution in Vanita Vikas 
the district. It was started in 1962 with the object of achieving Mandal, 
all-round progress of children and women. Naigaon 


The Mandal is managed by an executive body which is com¬ 
posed of the president, the vice-president and the secretary to 
look after the day-to-day affairs of the Mandal. In 1965-66 there 
were 14 members in the executive body. 


The Mandal possesses total property worth Rs. 900. The 
annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 1,400 in 1965-66, whereas 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,744.66 during the same year. 
The income was derived from contributions and donations from 
the public and a grant-in-aid from the Social Welfare Board, 
Maharashtra State. 


Up-till-now more than 300 women and children have taken 
advantage of the facilities provided by the Mandal. 

The Vanita Vikas Mandal is one of the prominent institutions Vanita Vikas 
of Yeotmal district. It was started in October 1953, to achieve Mandal, 
allround progress of women and children in Pusad. This is to 
be realised by adopting the following means: 

(1) conducting a library and a reading room for women, 

i(2) running a school and a balak mandir for children, 

(3) celebrating days of national importance, 

(4) propagating literacy and education among the backward 
class people, 

(5) arranging lectures and debates and organising exhibi¬ 
tions, gatherings, meetings and cultural programmes and 

(6) running a co-operative consumers store. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Man,dal are managed by an 
executive body which is composed of 11 members. It includes 
the president, the vice-president, the secretary, the treasurer and 
the librarian. 


The. Mandal has made special arrangements for the games 
such as badminton, ring-tennis, etc. Besides this, the Mandal 
runs an Udyog Mandir. 

A-1197—44-A 
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A.1197—^4 


In November 1966, the Mandal received a donation of 
Rs. 5,000 from the Government of Maharashtra. 

The Mandal possesses total property worth Rs. 3,500. The 
annual income of Mandal was Rs. 344 in 1965-66 whereas the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 324.10 during the same year. 

The Wani Taluka Adivasi Seva Mandal was started in April 
1965, at Wani with manifold objectives, such as to improve the 
social and moral status of the Adivasi people and to raise their 
economic standard, to provide educational facilities tO' the 
children, to eradicate casteism, to create social awakening among 
women, to give the fallow land to the landless and to realise 
all-round progress of the Adivasi people. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 

executive body of 15 members. It consists of the president, 
the vice-president, the secretary, the treasurer and aii auditor. 

The Mandal meets its expenditure from donations, admission 
fees and gr^ant-in-aid from Government. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 1965-66. 

Vanita Vikas Mandal, Kolgaon, is a prominent institution in 
the district, started in September 1964 with the aim of achieving 
all-round progress of women and children and for the purpose 
of conducting balak mandirs. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 

executive body of 7 members. It consists of the president, the 
vice-president, the secretary, treasurer and a propagandist. The 
Mandal had a membership of 25 in 1966. 

The Mandal runs a Balak Mandir since 1964 and has done 
valuable service in the field of family-planning. 

The Mandal possesses a total property of Rs. 700. The total 

income of the Mandal from all sources in 1966 was Rs. 1,001 

whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,046.93 during 
the same year. 

The Vanita Vikas Mandal, Kalmana, was started in February 
1963 at Kalmana in Wani tahsil with the object of achieving 
all-round progress of children and women. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body which is composed of the president, the secretary 
and 15 other members, of whom 7 are men and 8 women. In 
1965-66 the Mandal had a membership of 35. 

The annual income of the Mandal in 1965-66 was Rs. 3,700 
whereas the total expenditure was the same during the same 
year. The Mandal received Rs. 2,800 as grant-in-aid in 1965-66 
from the Government. 

-B 
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The Lokakalyana Society, Ukani, was founded in October 1964 CHAPTER 18. 

at Ukani in Wani taluka with the obiect of spreadine education _ TTTT'.^r 
, , 1 J r Public Life 

among the rural people. and Voluntary 

Social Service 


The institution is managed by the executive body which con¬ 
sists of the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer. It looks after the daily affairs of the society. In 
1965-66 there were 20 members on the executive body. 


Organisa¬ 
tions . 

Voluntary 

Organisations 

Lokakalyan 


Society, Ukani. 

At present the society is running a high school at Ukani 
known as Nava Bharata High School. 


The society possesses total property worth Rs. 1,500'. The 
annual income in 1965-66 was Rs. 3,300 whereas the total ex¬ 
penditure amounted to the same during the same year. 


The Vanita Vikas Mandal, Shirpur, was started in February 
1963 at Shirpur in Wani taluka with the object of bringing 
about all-round development of children. 


Vanita Vikas 
Mandal, 
Shirpur. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by the 
executive body which consists of the president, the vice-president 
and the secretary. In 1965-66 there were 15 members. 


At present the Mandal is running a Balwadi, The Mandal 
does not possess any property of its 6wn. It received Rs. 2,550 as 
grant-in-aid from Government in 1965-66. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,019.87 in 1965-66 which was met from grant- 
in-aid and public donations. 


The Adivasi Seva Mandal, Apti Rampur, was started in Adivasi Seva 
December 1962 at Apti Rampur in Kelapur tahsil. The Mandal \p^R^mpur. 
aims at improving the social and moral status as also the econo¬ 
mic and educational standards of the Adivasi people. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body of 6 members. It consists of the president, the 
vice-president, the secretary and the treasurer. The Mandal had 
a membership of 30 in 1965-66. 


The. Mandal helped in digging of two wells for drinking water 
by collective labour, i.e,, shramadana in 1963. The Mandal also 
constructed a gymnasium in 1964. Besides this, the Mandal has 
started a Bhajan Mandal in 1965. 


The annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 77.50 in 1965-66, 
whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs. 70 during the same 
year. 

The Gramastha Mandal, Botha, was established in May 1963 
at Botha in Pusad tahsil with the object of achieving allround "Both^.' 
progress of women and children. 

The executive body of the Mandal is composed of 9 members 
including the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer, and looks after the day-mday affairs of the Mandal. 

The Mandal had a membership of 15 in 1965-66. 
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The Mandal runs a Balmandir. In the year 1965-66 the strength 
of the Mandir was 31. 

The Mandal possessed total property valued at Rs. 2,000 in 
1965-66. The annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 1,765 in 
1965-66, whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,653 
during the same year. Government gave a grant to the tune of 
Rs. 1,300' to the Mandal in 1965-66. 

The Gram Vikas SamiU was started in November 1954 at 
Chani in Darvha tahsil with the aim of inaugurating social 
reforms and achieving allround development of the village con¬ 
cerned. 

The executive body of the Samiti is composed of 6 members 
including the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer which looks after the day-to-day affairs of the Samiti, 

The Samiti formerly conducted a Balak Mandir, The other 
activities of the Samiti include the arrangement for providing 
drinking water to animals in summer season. 

The Samiti possesses arable land valued at Rs. 3,500. The 
annual income of the Samiti amounted to Rs. 315 in 1965-66, 
whereas the annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 300 during the 
same year. 

The Satya Seva Trusty Ghatanji, was established in March 1953 
at Ghatanji for taking over and running the dharmashala at that 
place and also with a view to serve the cause of education in the 
society. 

There are six trustees who look after day-to-day affairs of the 
trust. 

In 1965-66 the trust had property valued at Rs. 29,286.72. The 
annual income of the trust amounted to Rs. 846.35 in 1965-66, 
whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 852.58 during the same year. 

The Prasad Nisargopachar Trust founded the Arogya Mandir 
at Umarsa, Yeoitmal, in January 1961. It aims at rendering 
useful service to the people by providing them medical treatment 
at moderate cost through its diagnostic centres. 

The affairs of the trust are looked after by a board of five 
trustees. 

The Arogya Mandir possesses permanent property in land, 
buildings, well, furniture and equipment valued at Rs. 61,913.03. 
The annual income of the Mandir amounted to Rs. 3,985.03 in 
1966, whereas the total expenditure amounted to the same 
during the same year. 

To spread and propagate the homoeopathic and bio-chemic 
methods of treatment and to run diagnostic centres the 
Satchikitsa Mandal was founded in January 1953 at Yeotmal In 
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the same year the Mandal started the Homoeopathic and Bio- 
chemic Medical College at Yeotmal, which was recognised by 
the then Madhya Pradesh Government. The Mandal intends to 
make available medical help in the remote parts of the district. 

The prescribed course of the Mandal was of two years duration 
and avoided operational methods in the physical therapy. 
Matriculates were admitted to the course and the medium of 
instruction was Marathi. 

The Mandal has constructed its own building on a plot 
admeasuring three acres. The plot of land was donated by the 
Government. The initial course for two years was subsequently 
extended by one yeaf due to the developments that had taken 
place in the field of medicine. 

For imparting practical training to the students, the Mandal 
is running a dispensary adjoining the college. For carrying out 
the dissection work the Mandal is proposing to construct a 
separate hall. 

The Mandal has made provisions of a hostel and a play¬ 
ground for Indian and foreign games for the students. 

The executive body, besides the president, the vice-president 
and the secretary, is composed of 9 members which looks after 
the day-to-day affairs of the Mandat 

The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal amounted 
to Rs. 41,005.14 in 1965-66. 

Adivasi Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was started in July 1938 at 
Yeotmal with manifold objects such as to spread education 
among the backward Adivasis, to elevate their moral and eco¬ 
nomic condition, to bring about social reforms among them and 
to run the institutions such as Adivasi schools, hostels and co¬ 
operative societies. 

The Mandal was affiliated to the Bharatiya Adivasi Sevak 
Sangh, Delhi, in 1946. 

The Mandal has a managing committee of 25 members includ¬ 
ing the president, two vice-presidents and a joint secretary. It 
looks after the day-to-day affairs of the mandal. 

At present the Mandal is running 10 Adivasi hostels, of which 
4 hostels are located in their own specious buildings. The gov¬ 
ernment has donated 7 acres of land to the Yeotmal hostel. In 
1966 there were 314 inmates in the hostel. 

The Mandal is running 3 secondary schools receiving 75 per 
cent of their expenditure in the form of grant-in-aid. In all 
these schools there were 84 students on the roll in 1966. Under 
the cent percent grant-in-aid scheme the Mandal is running 10 
primary s;chools and 2 secondary schools. In all the schools 787 
students were on the roll in 1966. These schools admit students 
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belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes only. In 
1966 Government sanctioned Rs. 3,600 towards scholarships to 
provide an incentive to the backward class students. The 
Mandal provides essential, medical aid to the students through 
its 20 medical centres. Besides, the Mandal runs one agricul¬ 
tural school at Mahikheda for imparting practical training to the 
students and where it owns 20 acres of land. The Mandal 
derived a net income of Rs. 2,657 in 1966 from this source. 

The Mandal had a cash balance of Rs. 60,825.15 in 1965. The 
anniial income of the Mandal was Rs. 150,398.03 during the year 
1966 whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 164,595.32. 

The Mandal was established in December 1964 with a view to 
bring about social, economic and educational development of 
backward commun'ties and to impart to them education on the 
modern pattern. 

The Mandal has a managing body of 9 members including the 
president, the vice-president, the organiser and secretary to look 
after its day-to-day affairs. 

At present, the Mandal is funning hostel at Yeotmal for the 
Adivasi students. 

The Mafidal possesses total property valued at Rs. 1,536.34. 
The annual income of the Mandal came to Rs. 10,966 in 1965-66, 
whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 10,853.40 during 
the same year. The Mandal received Rs. 2,000 as a grant-in-aid 
from the Government and R?. 8,966 as a donation from the 
public in 1965-66. 

The Gorantivar Scholarship Fund Trust was started in 1953, 
but it actually started working in 1958 at Wani in memory of 
N. Y. Gorantivar. It was created with a view to provide scholar¬ 
ships to deserving students of the Komti community. 

There are three scholarships, of which itwo are of the value of 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 40 per month fof the students who obtain the first 
division in their respective academic course. The trustees can 
also award a scholarship of Rs. 120 per month to a student 
receiving higher education in a foreign country. 

The administration of the Trust is looked after by 5 trustees, 
the president and the treasurer. 

The Trust owns a godown and 40 acres of land. The annua] 
income of the Trust amounted to Rs. 1,682.72, whereas the total 
expenditure came to Rs. 726.77 during the year 1965-66. 

The Bhagini Vikas Mandal was founded on 25th February 
1963 at Punvat in Wani tahsil with the object of bringing about 
alhround development of the children and to run balwadis for 
them. 
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The administration of the Mandal is carried on by the exe¬ 
cutive board composed of 15 members including the president, 
the vice-president and the secretary. • 

The annual income of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 1,764 in 
1965-66, whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 1,769 during the 
same year. 

The children from 3 to 6 years of age are admitted to the 
balwadi. Every year 30 children are admitted. The Mandal 
'receives a grant-in-aid to the extent of 90 per cent of expenditure 
from the Government, whereas the rest of the expenditure is met 
with from donations received from the public. 

The Yeotmal District Dalit a Seva Mandal was started on 23rd 
July, 1959 at Yeotmal with the objective of bringing about 
social, economic and educational development of the backward 
communities. To achieve this objective the Mandal is running 
a balwadi and a sanskar kendr'a, ^ 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are administered by the 
executive body of 7 members. The institution had a member¬ 
ship of 40 in 1965-66. 

The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal amounted 
to Rs. 9,000 in the year 1965-66. The institution received an 
yearly grant of Rs. 8,250 in 1965-66. 

The Gurudev Sarvodaya Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was start¬ 
ed in 1963 at Jawla with the object of imparting education by 
following the ancient system under which the disciple used to 
stay with his guru in the ashram till he finished his studies. 

The aim of the Mandal is to impart that kind of education 
which would make the students self-supporting and self-reliant 
citizens of the country. 

At present, the Mandal is running the Shri Gurudev Vidya 
Mandir, Jawlia, and a secondary school which is conducting 
classes from the VIII to the X standard. 

The Mandal is managed by an executive body which consists 
of the president, the vice-president, the treasurer and an orga¬ 
nizer. The Mandal had 40 members in 1965-66. 

The Mandal till 1967-68 did not receive any government grant 
but was expected to receive it from that year. However, E.B.C. 
concession was extended to the school run by the Mandal. The 
Mandal nrceived a munificent dpnation worth Rs. 5,000 in 1965- 
66. The total expenditure of the Mandal amounted to 
Rs. 14,232.47 in 1965-66. 
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CHAPTER 19 —PLACES 


Anji, with a population of 1,090 as per the 1961 Census, is a 
small village in Kelapur tahsil, situated 3.22 ‘km (about two miles) 
west of Ghatanji. It is more popularly known as Anji-Narsimha 
on account of its containing a fine Hemadpanti temple of 
Narsimha, the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, who slew the, 
demon Hiranya Kashyap. The demon couM not be slain either 
by man or animal, or with weapons, or either by day or night, 
Vishnu assuming the face of a lion and the body of a man 
allowed his nails to grow long and attacked the demon at 
twilight, thus fulfilling all the conditions. The temple is very 
old and inside, the sanctuary contains a fine idol of Narsimha 
depicted as tearing the demon to pieces with nails. Through a 
small aperture in the wall of the temple, the rays of the rising 
sun strike against the feet of the idol, thus doing homage to 
Narsimha. In front of the shrine is a kunda or well also built in 
masonry. A large number of pilgrims visit the temple in the 
month of Vaishakha (April-May). Anji has a medical practi¬ 
tioner and a primary school. Drinking water is obtained from 
wells. 

Arni, a fast growing village of 6,107 inhabitants in Darvha 
tahsil on the Arnavati river, is 38.62 km south-east of Darvha. 
It is a local market and a cattle fair centre commanding a nodal 
location at the convergence of district and tahsil roads. It is the 
scene of a large gathering on the occasion of the annual tiriis 
held in February in honour of one Kamalpose Baba. A weekly 
market is held on Mondays. The village has a high school, a 
post office and a dispensary. Water-supply is drawn from the 
wells and the river. 

Babhulgaon, with in 1961 a population of 2,131, is a large 
village in Yavatmal tahsil situated 22.53 km i(about 14 miles) 
north of Yavatmal and two miles east of the Yavatmal-Dhaman- 
gaon road. Its elevation is 850 feet above sea level. At one time 
it was one of the most important weekly markets in Yavatmal. 
Though its importance as a weekly market has declined over the 
years, yet the Thursday weekly market sales amount to over 
Rs. 5,000. It has, however, retained its impo’rtance throughout 
the period as a cattle market. Babhulgaon is the headquarters 
of a development block and has a veterinary dispensary, a pri¬ 
mary health centre, a high school and a post office. There is 
also a cotton girming factory. 
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Bhambraja, known simply as Bham to the locals, is a village of 
1,^08 inhabitants in Yavatmal tahsil, situated 24.14 km (15 miles) 
south-west of Yavatmal along Yavatmal-Arni road. It occupies 
a small plateau overlooking the Adan river and is about 300 feet 
above the level of the valley. Banjaras form the dominant sec¬ 
tion of the population. Cotton, groundnut and jovar are the 
chief crops grown, there being a farmer^s co-operative and a 
vividha sahakari society. Hardly any land has been brought 
under irrigation. 


Parasoji Bhosle, the ancestor of the later Bhosle rulers of 
Nagpur was in possession of Berar and Gondavana and had 
made Bham his headquarters. Kanhoji, who succeeded him as 
the Senasaheb Subha of Chhatrapati Shahu^ retained Bham as 
his headquarters. Subsequently differences developed between 
Shahu and Kanhoji and the former ordered Raghuji, the nephew 
of Kanhoji to punish his uncle. Raghuji laid siege to Bham 
which Kanhoji had fortified but the place capitulated and 
Kanhoji fled. Raghuji now became the Senasaheb Subha, 
With the expansion of his territoriall possessions Raghuji shifted 
his headquarters from Bham to Nagpur. The importance of the 
place could be judged from the ruins of many great stone build¬ 
ings scattered all over. It is reported that during these days 
Bham had 5,000 houses of Bairagis. Raghuji had planted a great 
number of trees to beautify the place, but hardly any fine trees 
of great age survive to the present day. He is said to have had 
here a divine intimation of rising to regal power. The Berar 
Gazetteer of 1870 remarks about the condition of Bham:'The ruins 
of palaces being now covered with dense jungle, are the resort of 
bears and tigers There is, today, not a single house of Bairagi, 
and of the old fort nothing except outlines of broken and ruined 
walls remain. Among modern buildings only that of the gram- 
panchayat stands out prominently amidst a whole crowd of 
dingy dwellings. Barring its historical importance, the village is 
insignificant. It is, however, known for its luscious custard- 
apples. There are also no objects of interest, if an exception be 
made of insignificant shrines, of which there are two to Hanu- 
man, one each to Mahadeva and Malkaji Maharaj, and a dargah 
in a dilapidated state.. Bhambraja has a dispensary, a post office 
and a middle school teaching up to the eighth standard. On 
every Friday a small weekly market selling vegetables and other 
ptovisions is held. Wells provide drinking water. 


Bori is a large village in the extreme south-west of the Kelapur 
tahsil and had in 1961 a population of 3,311. It used to be the 
head of a pargana and before 1853 it was a thana. The village 
has a high school, a dispensary and a post office. There is also 
a police out-post. A weekly market is held on Saturdays. The 
district contains sixteen places called Bori of which this Bori is 
of some importance and is sometimes known as Patan-Bori. Two 
villages caled Bori Khurd and Bori Budruk are situated on the 
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banks of the Adan river 21 miles from Yavatmal on the road to CHAPTER 19. 

Darwha. Their combined population was 3,696 in 1961. During - 

late summer Bori suffers from inadequacy of water though it is 
served both by the river and wells. 

Darwha is an ancient settlement and headquarters of the tahsil Darwha. 
of the same name. It lies in the Arni valley surrounded on 
three sides by hills on the Murtizapur-Yavatmal rail link. A tar 
road connects it with Yavatmal 27 miles to the north-east and 
another with Karanja in Murtizapur tahsil of Akola district. In 
1961 its population was 11,540. 

The town was constituted into a municipality in 1931 and its Municipality, 
council today is composed of eleven elected councillors. The 
meetings of the council are presided over by the president who 
is elected by the councillors from among themselves. 

Total municipal receipts in 1965-66 were Rs. 3,02,345. Income 
comprised municipal rates and taxes Rs. 10,387 ; realization under 
special acts Rs. 587 ; government grants Rs. 9,047 ; miscellaneous 
sources Rs. 4,983 and income due to extra-ordinary and debt heads 
Rs. 24,989. During the same year expenditure stood at 
Rs. 3,19,299 and comprised general administration and collection 
Rs. 76,897 ; lighting Rs. 9,899 ; public health and convenience 
Rs. 1,44,685 ; public education Rs. 60,521 ; contributions Rs. 1,500 ; 
miscellaneous heads Rs. 4,044 and extra-ordinary and debt heads 
Rs. 21,753. 

A municipal conducted civil dispensary and a primary health 
centre with family plannmg facilities afford medical aid. There 
is also a veterinary dispensary located near the motor stand. 

Pucca cement concrete drains are provided only along the main 
roads and the sewage wa^'er collected in cesspools, the rest of the 
town having only kutcha drains. For the present wells supply 
drinking water. A water-supply scheme has been taken up which 
on comphtion would make tap water available to the town. 

Primary education is compulsory. It is under municipal 
management. In 1965-66, 1,320 pupils were receiving primary 
education at the hands of 36 teachers in the municipal primary 
schools. Two high schools are privately conducted and receive 
some annual grants from the town municipality. There is also a 
library. 

Darwha is an old town and was the seat of one of the Bhosles, 

Sabaji. Remnants of the old town wall, one gateway and the 
inner citadel or killa of mud walls can still be traced. The town 
has fairly large temples of Mallikarjun and Ganapati. In an 
enclosed courtyard of 60'x60' stands the temple of Mallikarjun. 

It is located just near the Nagzari nala and contains a linga 
symbol! of unusual size. There is also a nandi statue in front of 
the temple in the traditional pose. The Ganapati shrine, to which 
repairs were carried out at the beginning of this century, is quite 
antique and houses a Ganapati idol inside its sanctuary. In 
Bhadrapada celebrations beginning with Ganesha Chaturthi and 
lasting for ten days are held. . There is a mosque in the town 
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which was extended about 1893 at a cost of Rs. 4,000. None of 
the buildings, however, have any pretensions to architectural 
merit, though some tombs belonging to the Kazi family are 
beautifully built of a stone of fine grain. Situated to the east of 
the town along Darwha-Dhulapur road, the tombs are in two 
groups of three and five respectively. Both these are encircled by 
compound walls which are falling into ruins. The tombs lie in 
utter neglect. 

Darwha being the headquarters of a tahsil has the mamlatdar’s 
and panchayat samiti offices, civil and criminal courts, and a 
police station, besides other government offices. The tahsili was 
built in 1864. The town has post and telegraph facilities and a 
rest house. A weekly market is held on Sundays. Within the 
premises of the veterinary dispensary, a poultry farm is accommo¬ 
dated. There is a taluka seed farm also. 

Dattapur. Dattapur is a small village of 199 inhabitants in Yavatmal 
tahsil, (18 miles); 28.97 km distant from Yavatmal and three miles 
from Kalamb known for an antique shrine of Dattatraya. A 
small fair is held on Datta Jayanii in the month of Margashirsha, 
The temple, however, is falling into ruins. Dattapur is surround¬ 
ed by hills and fo'rests and crowning the top of one of the hills 
there is yet another shrine popularly known as Niranjan Mahur. 
The village also contains a matha or establishment of the Maha- 
nubhavas. 

Dhamangaon Dhamangaon Khurd is a small village of 575 inhabitants in 
Darvha tahsil, lying 20.92 km (about 13 miles) north-west of 
Darvha. Its only claim to importance lies in the samadhi of one 
Mungsaji Maharaj, a local saint, which is deeply revered. Built 
in stone, the actual samadhi is underground and has a small 
circumambulatory passage. It is protected by a brick compound 
wall enclosing a large courtyard within. Behind the samadhi is 
a swing, said to have been used by the saint during his lifetime, 
on which now a picture frame of his is installed. Nearby is an 
old palanquin. The village has ai primary school, a post and a 
medical dispensary. 

Digras, Digras is a prosperous commercial centre and the largest town 
in Darvha tahsili flourishing on the banks of the Dhavanda river. 
Not far away from the town the Mor flows into the Dhavanda. 
It is a local market and cattle fair centre commanding a nodal 
location at the convergence of the district and tahsil roads. Its 
population in 1961 was 15,525. 

Digras was created a municipality in 1924. Its jurisdiction 
extends over an area of 5.5 square miles. The municipal council 
is composed of 15 councillors. It is presided over by a pi*esident 
who is elected by the councillors from among themselves. The 
total municipal receipts in 1961-62 were Rs. 3,09,374 of which 
municipal taxes alone accounted for Rs. 81,141. 
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On the west bank of the Dhavanda and within sight of the con¬ 
fluence of the Mor with the Dhavanda is an ancient temple of 
Mallikarjima in Hemadpanti style. The shrine though small, is 
architecturally significant and contains a linga inside the sanctu¬ 
ary. Facing this temple is another of Premanand Svami which is 
said to be a century old. It contains a bust of the Svami and has 
a spacious sabhamandap of ST x 30' dimensions constructed some 
30 years ago. A compound wall with a lofty arched gateway 
encloses both these shrines. There is also a dharmashala. Repairs 
were carried out to the Mallikarjuna temple at the beginning of 
this century. Another place of religious importance is the Ghanti 
Baba shrine at which a fair is called on MaJiashivratra festival. 
It lasts for a fortnight and is attended by well over 15,000 persons. 
Many temporary'shops are erected for the sale of provisions, brass 
and copper vessels and other sundry articles. A brisk sale of 
cattle also takes place. The town has also three mosques of which 
the one on the river bank is the biggest. 

Digras has a large cotton and cattle trade. The cotton and 
grain markets of the towii are managed by the agriculture pro¬ 
duce market committee. There are three ginning factories. The 
weekly cattle market is held from Friday to Saturday and the fine 
breed of cattle, especially bulls, displayed for sale attracts a large 
number of buyers even from outside the district. Digras is the 
headquarters of a development block. Its educational institutions 
include besides balvadis, primary and middle schools, three high 
schools and an arts and commerce college. The town has a hos¬ 
pital affording medical treatment to its inhabitants. There is also 
a veterinary dispensary with facilities for artificial insemination. 
Digras has a police station and a post and telegraph office. People 
depend upon wells and the river for their water-supply. 

Drug is a small village of only 77 inhabitants in Yavatmal 
tahsil situated 24.14^ km (about 15 miles) east of Yavatmal and 
six miles south of Kalamb. It contains extensive ruins of an old 
Gond fort, well situated among hills and much strengthened arti¬ 
ficially. The fort is formed of a roughly circular hill from five 
to six hundred feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the top. A trench has been thrown round the hill about 50 feet 
from the top. Walls have also been raised in places. On the top 
there is a depression which formerly contained a tank and there 
is also a ruined temple. The fort is now covered with dense 
jungle and is a favourite resort of panthers, bears and pigs. The 
Drug tank has recently been 'repaired by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment and its water tapped for irrigating agricultural land. 

Ghatanji is a municipal tqwn in Kelapur tahsil settled on the 
banks of the Waghara stream and lying 38.62 km (about 24 miles) 
south-east of Yavatmal. Its population in 1961 was 6,443. 
Ghatanji was created a municipality in 1931 and has an area of 
two square miles under its jurisdiction. The municipal income 
accrued from various sources excluding extra-ordina^ and debt 
heads amounted to Rs. 2,54,648.03 in 1965-66. Expenditure during 
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CHAPTER 19 . the same year totalled Rs. 2,30,112.57. Income and expenditure 
from extra-ordinary and debt heads stood at Rs. 66,529.56 and 
Rs. 66,990.36 respectively. A civil hospital which grew out of the 
dispensary established in 1906 meets the medical needs of the 
people. It is conducted by the municipality. The town has also 
a veterinary dispensary. Primary education is compulsory for 
which a network of primary schools is maintained by the munici¬ 
pality. Ghatanji has three high schools and a college all of which 
are maintained privately. There is a municipal maintained 
library. Ghatanji is a market place of much importance and the 
weekly market held here on Tuesday is one of the largest markets 
held in the tahsil and is largely attended. Besides goods of daily 
use, cattle figure prominently. The town has post and telegraph 
facilities, a rest house and a police station. A daily vegetable 
market place is maintained by the municipality. Potable water is 
obtained from the river and wells. 


JoDMOHA. Jodmoha is a market place of some importance in Yavatmal 
tahsil, situated along Yavatmal-Wani road 24.14 km (about 15 
miles) distant from Yavatmal. Its population was 1,370 in 1961. 
It is chiefly known for the samadhi of one Khateshvar Baba, a 
deeply revered local saint. About a mile from the main settle¬ 
ment, the samadhi is situated atop a hill amidst, pleasing surround¬ 
ings with a water tank nearby. A temple has recently been 
erected over it, the sabhamandap having been built by one Vitthal- 
rao Jamadar of Murtizapur in Akola district. On Kartika 15 a 
fair is held in honour of the saint. Jodmoha has a post office, a 
primary school and a rest house. On every Friday a weekly 
market, attended by villagers coming from many of the 
surrounding villages, is held. Water-supply is obtained from 
wells. 


Kalamb. Kalamb is a compact square-shaped village in Yavatmal tahsil 
situated 22.53 km (about 14 miles) north-east of Yavatmal on the 
Yavatmal-Ralegaon road. Its population was 5,258 in 1961. It 
was formerly an important fortress which is said to have extend¬ 
ed up to Drug village, of which outlines can still be seen though 
the structure has completely disappeared. 

Kalamb is a place of great antiquity. The earliest reference to 
Kalamb is found during the Vakataka period. During the reign 
of Narendrasena of this dynasty which ruled Vidarbha the 
Vakataka Kingdom was invaded by the Nala King Bhavadatta. 
King Bhavadatta issued the Riddhapur plates which record the 
grant of a village Kadambgirigram which is identical with 
modern Kalamb which is situated a few miles to the north-east of. 
Yeotmal. Situated as it is among hills, the description giri- 
grama suits it extremely well. At the end of the 13th century, 
the Muslims invaded the Deccan and the Vidarbha region first 
passed under the Delhi Sultanates and then under the Bahamanis. 
Berar formed the northernmost province under the Bahamanis 
and the fortress of Kalam next only in importance to Gavilgad 
and Mahur was the stronghold of the northern part of Yeotmal 
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district. The garrisons at the forts of Kalam and Mahur pre- CHAPTER 19. 

vented the Gonds of Chanda from crossing the boundary of the- 

district of Yeotmal. During the reign of Ahmad Shah Baha- Places, 

mani Eastern Berar was rocked by a revolt of local zamindars and K^alamb. 

the fortress of Kalam along with Mahur was captured from the 
royal troops by the rebels either by or at the instigation of the 
Gond ruler of Chanda. Ahmad Shah thereupon first marched 
against Mahur, captured it and then proceeded towards Kalam 
which he , took over without difficulty. From Kalam Ahmad 
Shah sent an expedition into the Chanda dominions to ravage 
the country. In 1596 Berar was ceded to the Moghals by Chand 
Bibi and was then divided into thirteen sarkars ot revenue dis¬ 
tricts by Akbar, the Moghal emperor. Kalam and Mahur arc 
mentioned as two of the thirteen revenue districts of Berar with 
their headquarters at Kalam and Mahur respectively. Shortly 
before the death of Jahangir on November 7, 1627 Khan Jahan, 
the Moghal governor of the Deccan rebelled and sold the Bala- 
ghat of Berar to Hamid Khan, the agent of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah. The Commanders of military posts in the Balaghat 
surrendered their posts to Deccani Officers. Kalam and Mahur 
were probably among the posts so surrendered. The Moghai 
supremacy in the Deccan ended with the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 and the Marathas who had made vast gains under Shivaji 
again came to the forefront under Shahu, the grandson of 
Shivaji. Parasoji ^Bhosle was at the time of Shahu’s accession in 
possession of Berar and was made by Shahu the sena-saheb- 
subha with a grant of sanad for Gavil, Narnala, Mahur, Khedale, 

Pavnar and Kalamb. The sarkar of Kalamb then was constitut¬ 
ed of 19 villages. Kalamb lost its earlier importance during the 
following period when Berar formed part of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory. The first two decades of the 19th century saw the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in India but the country was harried from 
time to time by bands of men under defiant and frustrated 
leaders. In 1849 a man who called himself Appa Saheb the ex- 
Raj a of Nagpur entered Berar and openly took the field with 
about 4,000 men. A battle was fought among hills near Kalam 
between this force and the British irregular forces when the 
former were driven off. In the encounter Brigadier Onslow died. 

To the south of the village there is an antique but fine underground 
temple of Chintamani with only a kind of spire rising above the 
surface. A rectangular chamber, not of very great proportions and 
about 30 feet below the surface, contains an idol of Chintamani or 
Ganapati. It is installed on a raised platform against the back 
wall in the traditional sitting posture. To the right and left of 
the main entrance to the shrine are two chambers, the one to the 
right housing idols of Shankara, Pa'rvati and Ganapati and to the 
left that of Mahadeva alone. The whole is enclosed by a court¬ 
yard wall with stepped entrances on the east and the west. In the 
courtyard there is a dharmashala and a well whose waters are 
drunk by the devotees as tirtha. In Magha a fair attended by 
nearly 3,000 persons is held in honour of the deity. An interest- 
ing legend has grown round the shrine and the sanctity of the 
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CHAPTER 19. place. It is told that once India, for trying to violate the 

- chastity of the wife of Gautama, was cursed by that mighty sage 

Places. ^ result of which India's body became pockmarked. On 

Kalamb. hearing this all the gods approached the sage and pleaded unto 
him to have pity on India and show him a way by which he can 
absolve himself of the curse. Yielding to the pleadings, Gautama 
asked India to recite Ganapati mantra in the village of Kalamb 
which was then called Kadambakshetra. Thereupon Indra 
coming to Kadambakshetra assumed the form of a bhramara 
and entering a lotus flower in a large lake, on which site the 
temple is believed to stand today, recited the Ganapati mantra 
for one thousand years. Ganapati appeared before him at the 
end of that period, whereupon Indra worshipped him with due 
ceremonies and brought the heavenly Ganga on earth to give 
Ganapati a holy bath, further commanding her to bathe him 
annually on the same day. It is still believed by the people that 
Ganga appears on the fair day in the well and hence the well 
water is considered as tirtha. Thus Indra got rid of the curse and 
the disease. Kalamb is undoubtedly an ancient village as it is 
mentioned in a copper plate grant of the fifth century A.D. 
There is also a small temple to Tapeshvara containing an old 
linga on the banks of the Chakravati river. Near here, there is 
a deep pool in the river called Kagaj Doh from which formerly 
utensils could be obtained by praying, on the condition of return¬ 
ing those back. This, however, is a usual tale related about 
many pools and lakes and wells. A road map of Kalamb, as it 
existed in 1599 A.D., on a stone-slab was recently discovered 
here. It has been deposited in the Nagpur museum. Kalamb 
has a mosque and two dargahs none of which deserve any notice. 


Kalamb is largely an agricultural village producing jovar, 
cotton and irrigated wheat. Irrigation is provided by a tank, 
wells and the Chakravati river. Some people belonging to 
Sarode community make a living on dairy business. The village 
is the headquarters of a development block and has a sale and 
purchase union, a supervising union, a multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tive society, branch of the district central co-operative bank and 
a land development hank. There is also a unit of the Soil-Con¬ 
servation Department. The educational institutions of the 
village comprise, besides Urdu and Marathi primary schools, two 
middle schools, a basic training school and a high school. There 
are an allopathic dispensary, a sub-centre of the veterinary dis¬ 
pensary, a police station and post office. Whereas a weekly 
market for provisions, vegetables and other daily necessities is 
held on Tuesdays, a cattle market is held on Thursdays at which 
principally bullocks are sold and bought. Kalamb is quite a 
progressive village and has a garden maintained by the gram- 
panchayat. 


Kalgaon. 


Kalgaon is a large village in Darvha tahsil 12.87 km (about 
eight miles) distant from Darvha. Its population was 2,208 in 
1961- It contains a shrine to Kamaleshvara which is a fine 
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model of Hciiiadpaiili style of architecture. The village has a 
medical dispensary, a middle school and a post office. A weekly 
bazar is held on Sundays. Potable water is drawn from weds. 

Kap, With 457 inhabitants in 1961 is a small village on the 
Penganga river, 51.50 km (about 32 miles) in the south-west of 
Kelapur. It has a large Hemadpanti temple, east of which is a 
hot water J^pring which has never been known to fail. It is a 
centre of pilgrimage and on Shivratra in the month of Magha 
(February) a fair is called. Kap has a primary school, a medical 
practitioner and a police out-post. Wells and the river are the 
sources of potable water. 

Kayar is a village of 998 inhabitants on the Vidarbha river in 
Wani tahsil, lying 19.31 km (12 miles) south of Wani with which 
it is connected by a good road. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
springs. Several slightly warm mmeral springs rise in a piece of 
waste land about half a mile from the village, unite, and flow 
along a channel which varies from ten to thirty yards in breadth, 
and exi'ends for over 400 yards. Crocodiles are sometimes 
noticed in this water. The channel ends with a masonry dam 
which was laid between 1875 and 1880. It is regularly kept in 
repairs and irrigates about 300 acres of land. Recently the 
vStorage capacity of the dam has been increased bringing more 
area under irrigation though exact figure is not available. The 
stream has never been known to fail and by proper repairs 
could be made to irrigate a few hundred acres more. A short 
distance above the masonry dam, the stream passes through a 
breach in an old bund some hundreds of yards in length which 
must have formed a tank at one time. The 'ruins of massive and 
extensive fortifications known as the killa occupy the bank of 
the stream opposite to this old blind. There is also another tank 
not connected with the stream mentioned. It is used for water¬ 
ing cattle and dries up in the hot weather. There are Hemad¬ 
panti. shrines at the place where the springs issue from the 
ground and also near the tank. The springs are associated with 
certain rishis or holy men. Recently two inscribed stone slabs in 
Brahmi characters and reportedly belonging to the second 
century A.D. were discove'red here by Dr. Deshpande. the. 
founder of an institute conducting research in ancient Indian 
History. Kayar used to be the headquarters of a pargana. The 
village has a medical dispensary, a post office and a primary 
school. A weekly market is held on Thursdays. There is also a 
sub-centre of the veterinary dispensary. 

Kelapur, which gives its name to Kelapur tahsil is a village of 
1,046 inhjtbitants on the Khuni river lying 3.22 km (two miles) 
south of Pandharkavda, the actual headquarters. The village is 
touched by the Nagpur-Hyderahad national highway and con¬ 
tains an old stone fort of considerable extent now lying amidst 
ruins. In the past the fort withstood several sieges and had 
sheltered Bajirav II on his flight from Pune to Benaras. At its 
door there is a four-faced Ganapati image looking as it were 
A-n97— 45-A. 
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towards the four quarters of the compass. Kelapur has also an 
ancient shrine of Amhadevi of great religious importance. The 
village has a middle school and a post office. 

Kotha or Wcni-Kotha is a village of 1,786 inhabitants in 1961 
in Yavatmal tahsil situated 22.54 km (about 14 miles) north-east 
of Yavatmal. The previous edition of Yavatmal ^ District 
Gazetteer notes that in 1870 Kotha weekly market was either the 
largest in the district or was second to that at Babhulgaon about 
eight miles distant. The market has dwindled in importance 
since then and is now a very small one attended only by the 
locali people. In the great famine of 1899-1900 a kitchen and 
poorhouse was established at Kotha. Kotha is a grampcinchayat 
village and has a middle school, a dispensary and a post office. 
People depend upon wells fo'r the supply of drinking water. 

Ladkhed, in 1961, with a population of 2,696, is a large village 
in Darvha tahsil 27.36 km (about 17 miles) distant from Yavat¬ 
mal on the Yavatmal-Darvha road. It is noted for a massive 
Hemadpanti shrine of Daksheshvara Mahadeva which is situated 
about half a mile south of the village. The temple consists of an 
outer shrine, a middle hall and an inner shrine supported by 
quite a few columns each of the height of about 10 feet. Engrav¬ 
ings of human and animal figurines depicted in different poses 
ornament the pillars, besides other usual patterns. The jambs of 
the inner shrine containing the linga are richly decorated and its 
lintel bears a Ganapati image. Ancient idols, broken and whole, 
found lying in the surrounding region indicate the antiquity of 
the place and its pristine glory. By the side of the shrine is a 
fine stepped-well and an expansive silted up tank. A fair is 
called on the festival of Shivratra when about 500 persons visit 
the shrine for worship and prayers. Though the temple is falling 
into disrepair it is worth a visit. Ladkhed has a dispensary, a 
post office and a high school. A, weekly market is held on 
Saturdays. There is also a sub-centre of the veterinary dis¬ 
pensary. 

Lakh, more popularly known as Lakh Khind to distinguish it 
from another village of the same name, is a village of 834' inhabi¬ 
tants in Darvha tahsil, 9.66 km (six miles) south of Darvha. It 
has a double Hemadpanti temple connected hv a sabhamandap 
which is supported on quite a few 'pillars. One ‘ part of the 
temple appears more antique than the other. The shrine stands 
in a field to the left of the Darvha-Pusad road. The village has 
a primary school. Lakh is one of the few key village centres 
supplying breeding bulls to the outlying villages. 

Lingti is a small village of 608 inhabitants in Kelapur tahsil 
where an earthen dam is being thrown across the Khuni river to 
utilise its waters for irrigating agricultural land. The total 
length of the dam would be 5,490 feet and its storage capacity 
1,830 million cu. ft. of water. It is estimated to cost Rs. 115 
45-B. 
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lakhs and would have two major irrigating canals of a total 
length of 20 miles. While the right canal would feed 4,230’ acres 
of land, the left 4,720 acres. 

Lohara is a small village on Yavatmal-Darvha road in Yavat- 
mal tahsil 3.22 km (about three miles) distant from Yavatmak 
In the Ain-i-Akbari, the Yavatmal pargana is mentioned as Yot- 
Lohara p\argana. The chief and perhaps the only object of 
interest is a fine Hemadpanti temple in a fair state of preserva¬ 
tion. It has 18 columns of stone, is ten feet high in front and its 
sanctuary is adorned by a 30 feet high dome-like shikhar. The 
Loha'ra tank was recently repaired and harnessed for irrigating 
agricultural land. Lohara has a Zilla Utpadaka Sahakari 
Udyog Mandal working on co-operative basis, and a primary 
school. Drinking water is obtained from wells. The village is 
sometimes known as Lohara Bodad to distinguish it from another 
village of the same name in the same tahsil. 

Loni is an agricultural village of 2,133 inhabitants in Darvha 
tahsil situated 24.14 km {about 15 miles) from Darvha. The 
agriculturists of the village are quite progressive adopting 
modern methods of cultivation. Loni has a high school, a dis¬ 
pensary and a post office. There is also a veterinary sub-centre. 
Drinking water is obtained from wells. 

Mahagaon Kasha is an agriculturally rich village in Darvha 
tahsil situated 22.54 km (about 14 miles) north-east of Darvha 
and connected with it by a good tar road. In 1961 its popula¬ 
tion was 2,534. At a furlong’s distance to the north-east of the 
village is an antique shrine of Kamaleshvara Mahadeva, whose 
spacious sabhamandap of 18 columns appears to be a later addi¬ 
tion. It is a work in stone masonry and has an extension on the 
left side of the visitor formerly containing a Narsimha idol on a 
finely carved throne. Though the throne is still intact, there is 
no trace of the idol. It is adorned by a lovely spire. The linga 
sanctuary is 8' x 8' and is reached after descending a few steps. 
It is also crowned by a dome like shikhar. Its jambs bear some 
artistic carvings and on the lintel is a Ganapati image. Right in 
front is a nandi image housed under a canopy. To the left of 
this temple and detached from it is a small shrine to Umadevi. 
On the festival of Mahashivratra a fair is called in honour of 
Kamaleshvara Mahadeva and is attended by over 1,000 persons. 
The village has a post office, a dispensary and a high school. 
Housed in new modern buildings are the grampanckayat, the 
school and a co-operative society. A weekly bazar is held on 
Wednesdays. Potable water is obtained from wells. 

Marsul is a small village in Pusad tahsil near where the 'river 
Pus is being dammed to harness its waters for irrigation. The' 
dam will be an earthen dam of the length of about 2,440 feet and 
a maximum height of 137 feet. Its storage capacity would be 
4,000 million cu. ft. of water and is expected to irrigate 28,950 
acres on completion. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 4 
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crores. For long the cultivators were averse to the using of its 
waters for irrigation, one 'reason being a fear, according to the 
settlement report of 1,872, that the tutelar deity of the river 
would cause sterility to the women if cultivators erected appli¬ 
ances for raising water on its banks. Thanks to modern techno¬ 
logy and innovations this myth has been erased from the culti¬ 
vators’ minds. 

Mukutban is a village of 2,211 inhabitants in Wani tahsi) 
situated 32.19 km {about 20 miles) south of Wani on the road to 
Hyderabad. It is an important village in the Penganga valley, 
though about six kilometres away from the river itself and is 
remarkable for two perennial tanks, the larger of the two irrigat¬ 
ing about 100 acres of 'rice land. Precaution is taken to clean 
the tanks of silt from time to time. Recently repairs were- 
carried out to the larger tank. The village has a medical dis¬ 
pensary, a high school and a post office. A weekly market is 
held on Mondays. Potable water is supplied by one of the tanks 
and wells. Quantities of singhada {Trapa bispinosa or natans) 
are grown here. Extensive lime-stone deposits have been traced 
in the vicinity of Mukutban. 

Ner, with a population of 6,263 persons in 1961 is a large 
agricultural village in Darvha tahsil situated 24.14 km (about 
15 miles) north-east of Darvha. It is sometimes called Ne'r- 
Parsopant and with the adioining village of Nababpur having 
2.904 inhabitants has a joint grampnnchayait. It is the head- 
cjuarterR of a development block and is perhaps the largest cattle 
t^arket in the district. At the Tuesday weekly market many 
purchasers from outside come and a brisk sale in cattle takes 
place. It is inhabited by many dyers or Rangaris, but the indus¬ 
try is on the decline. There are a primary health centre, a 
police station, a post* office and educational facilities upto the 
higher secondary school stage. The cattle market is a source of 
substantial income to the granipanchayat, 

Pahur, with in 1961 a population of 2,804, is a la'rge village in 
Yavatmal tahsil situated 27,36 km (about 17 miles) north of 
Yavatmal. It is a weekly bazar place, the bazar being held on 
every Tuesday. Pahur has a middle school and a post office. 
Potable water is obtained from wells. 

Pandha'rkavda is a municipal town and headquarters of the 
Kelapur tahsil settled on the left bank of the Khuni river and 
lying 67.60 km (about 42 miles) from Yavatmal. It is situated 
in the south-ea^t of the tahsil and is connected with the Yavat- 
mal-Wani main road by a branch road at Urari. From an 
insienificant village in 1875 when the tahsil was formed and 
Pandharkavda made its headquarters, it has grown into a 
substantial town having besides the mamlatda'r’s office, civil and 
criminal courts and panchayat samiti office. Its population in 
1961 was 10,605 and thus formed the largest town of the tahsiL 
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Pandharkavda was constituted a municipality in 1931, its 
jurisdiction extending over an area of 3.9 square miles. The 
municipal council is composed of fifteen councillors who elect a 
president from among themselves. With the aid of the neces¬ 
sary staff the president dischai'ges the municipal duties and 
functions. 

The municipal receipts in 1965-66 including an opening 
balance of Rs. 47,188 but excluding Rs. 44,423 as income due to 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,94,733. Source- 
wise the receipts were: revenue from municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,60,956; realization under special acts Rs. 176 ; revenue 
from property apart from taxation Rs. 11,822; grants Rs. 73,103 
and miscellaneous sources Rs. 1,488. Expenditure during the 
same year excluding Rs. 26,820 as expenditure due to extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,17,775. It com¬ 
prised heads like generaL administration and collection account¬ 
ing for Rs. 59,938 ; public safety Rs. 10,096 ; public health and 
convenience Rs. 97,742 ; public instruction Rs. 45,328 ; contri¬ 
butions Rs. 500 and miscelianeous heads Rs. 4,171. Thus at the 
end of the year a sum of Rs. 94,561 remained as the closing 
balance. 

Almost the entire drainage system of the town consists of 
either stone-lined gutters or cement concrete open surface drains. 
The sewage is collected in cess pools and then removed to the 
municipal compost depot where compost manure is prepared 
out of it. The town has no municipal managed medical institu¬ 
tion but the municipality bears 20 per cent of the annual cost of 
the primary health centre conducted by the Zilla Parishad. 
There is a well-equipped hqspital with X-ray facilities conducted 
by some Christian Missionaries. The town has also a veterinary 
dispensary with an artificial insemination centre, and family 
planning and leprosy eradication centres. There being no special 
water supply scheme for the town, people depend upon wells 
and the river. 

Primary education is conducted by the municipality. The 
town has two high scfiools, one of which is maintained by the 
Kelapur Education Society and the other by the Zilla Parishad. 
A Balak Mandir is managed by the town’s Mahila Srmiaj, 

A grand building with a large hall and four rooms and esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 69,000 is being built by the municipality for 
social and cultural activities. The building would also accom¬ 
modate a badminton court besides the theatre, and would 
receive Rs. 40,000 as government grant towards its construction. 
A cremation ground is maintained by the municipality for 
Hindus- Khoja and Musalman communities maintain a burial 
ground. It is managed by panchas drawn from both the com¬ 
munities. 

The town owes its importance to the cotton and grain trade, 
there being an agriculture market produce committee. There 
are also one or two cotton ginning and pressing factories here. 
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Under the programme of supplying improved seed varieties with 
a view to increasing the agncuitural yield, a seed multiplication 
farm has been set up. A large weekly market is held on 
Sundays. Pandharkavda has a police station, post and telegraph 
facilities and a rest house. ’ 

There is little of interest in the town excepting a rather fine 
temple of Mu'ralidhar or Gopalkrishna, built more or less in the 
Hemadpanti style, and a large well of about 35' x 35' dimensions. 
It is reported by the local people that the slirine and the well 
were constructed by one ^akambart from the Komptee com¬ 
munity some 350 years ago. It is further told that the idol in the 
sanctuary was ifistalled some 60 years ago after the original was 
broken by rob])ers some 70 years ago in the hope of 'recovering 
precious stones and metals from its hollow inside. A tunnel is 
believed to lead from this well into the Kelapur gadlii in which 
Peshva Bajirav II had taken refuge, and as proof of this three 
arch-shaped passages are pointed out in the well. On April 2, 
1818 Peshva Bajirav was signally defeated here by Colonels 
Scott and Adams, and his flight to Nagpur to aid Appa Saheb 
was thus effectively prevented. 

Pisgaon is a small village of 388 inhabitants in Wani tahsil 
situated 19.31 km (about 12 miles) north-west of Wani and close 
to the Maregaon-Wani-Yavatmal road. It is an important point 
on the coal seams which the tahsil contains. A coal mine which 
was formerly worked here has been closed down. In February 
190'8 the right of digging coal in this and several neighbouring 
villages was leased out for a period of 30 years to Parry and 
Company of Madras. The village has a primary school and 
wells are the source of drinking water. 

Pusad a tahsil place in Yeotmal district formed part of the 
Mahur Sarkar in historical times. The place rose to prominence 
during the freedom struggle under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
The Lahore Congress of 1929 gave a call for complete Inde¬ 
pendence, and Gandhiji launched his momentous non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement. The salt law, the forest law and the sedition 
law were defied in Berar as in other parts of the country. 
Abhyankar and Waman'rao Joshi were arrested and Bapuji Aney 
took over the leadership to inaugurate the forest Satyagraha on 
10th July 1930. With a party of volunteers he cut grass from 
the reserved forests at Pusad and was arrested. It may further 
be noted that the present Chief Minister of Maharashtra, 
Shri Vasantrao Naik also hails from this place. 

Pusad, the main town of the Pus valley and headquarters of 
the tahsil of the same name is situated on the right bank of a 
meander loop of the Pus river. It is 146.45 km (91 miles) by 
road from Akola 'railway station, and 34 miles from Darvha* 
which again is 27 miles from Yavatmal. With two ginning 
factories and timber marts, the town is the market and nodal 
centre of the tahsil. Pusad was constituted a municipality in 
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1931 and the municipal council today is composed of 16 elected CHAPTER 19. 
councillors. In 1961 its population was 18,002 and the area under 
its jurisdiction 13.3 square miles. The total municipal receipts aces. 

in% 1961-62 were Rs. 5,55,636 of which municipal taxes alone Pusad. 
contributed Rs. 2,55,023\ 

Pusad is mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari of Abul-Fazl as a par- 
gana town. There has been a Marathi boys’ school since 1862 
and a Hindustani boys’ school since 1869. Today, besides a score 
of primary and middle schools, the town has tour high schools- 
of which one is for girls and an Arts and Commerce College. 
x\ science wing would shortly be added to this college. Inc 
library which was established in 1885 has expanded its collection 
of books and pamphlets considerably, and attracts a large num¬ 
ber of readers. It is housed in a new building. There is a civil 
hospital which made its modest beginnings in 1868, catering to 
the medical needs of the towns people. There is also a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary. A water-works recently installed on the Pus 
river supplies tap-water to the town which hitherto largely 
depended upon wells. The town has an old Hemadpanii temple 
to Mahadeva which was rebuilt by locali masons at the beginning 
of this century. A large weekly market is held on Sundays. The 
tahsili was built in 1878 and besides mamlatdar’s office, there are 
civil and criminal courts, Panchayat samiti office, a police station, 
post and telegraph facilities, and a rest house. 

Ralegaon, with in 1961 a population of 4,458, is the second ralegaon 
largest and a prosperous village in Kelapur tahil, situated 
48.28 km (about 30 miles) east of Yavatmal and 32 miles north of 
Pandharkavda. It contains shrines dedicated to Rama and 
Rukhmai, both of which are said to belong to antiquity. They 
are reported to be over two and a half centuries old. The 

village which is rapidly growing into a township has two tanks, 
one of which holds good water throughout the year. This is the 
principal source of drinking water as the water in most of the 
wells is salty. It is known for its large cattle market held on 
Fridays. Ralegaon has facilities of education up to the higher 
secondary school stage, has a civil hospital and a veterinary dis¬ 
pensary. The village has a police station, a rest house, and post 
and telegraph facilities. 

Ramgaon, also known as Ramgaon Rameshvar to distinguish it Ramgaon 
from three other villages of the same name, is a village of 1,649 
inhabitants in the Darvha tahsil. To the west of the village on 
a hill top is an ancient shrine of Rameshvar the way to which is 
led by a narrow flight of stair protected on both the sides by a 
sort of an embankment. It is a small stone-built shrine contain¬ 
ing a linga symbol. A small fair is called in honour of the deity 
on the scicond day of the Pola festival. There is also a shrine to 
Bhavani. Jovar and cotton are the staple crops. The village has 


District Census Handbook. Yeotmal, 1961, p. 5. 
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a telghani co-operative and a multi-purpose co-operative society. 
Ramgaon has a middle school teaching up to the eighth standard, 
a post office and a medical practitioner. A weekly bazar is held 
on Mondays. * 

Rasa with in 1961 a population of 1,683, is a village in Wani 
tahsil lying 12.81 km (eight miles) west of Wani. Crowning a 
hill-top in the vicinity ot.the village is a small but fine temple 
dedicated to a Devi and built more or less after the Hernadpanti 
style of architecture. The village also contains a few ruined 
temples. So far many idols have been found in and around the 
village of which there are about 10 of Ganapati and four of 
Brahmadeva. Some broken Jain images have also l)een discover¬ 
ed. Rasa has a middle school, a medical practitioner and a post 
office. A weekly bazar is held on Saturdays. 

Ravari is a small village of 769 inhabitants in Kelapur tahsil, 
situated 3.22 km (about two miles) south of Ralcgaon, a great 
centre for cattle sale and purchase. It has a Hernadpanti temple 
of Mahadeva which besides containing a linga and a nandi, has 
images of Hanuman, Garud and gate keepers or the dvarapalas. 
There was also a water gate whicTi now lies in ruins. Built steps 
lead down to a small stream called Ramaganga, a tributary of the 
Wardha. A large Hanuman image stands in the village provided 
with steps at the side for the convenience of the people for offering 
garlands and flowers. There is also an old fort. 

Rui, with a population of 1,626 in 1961, is an ancient settlement 
in Yavatmal tahsil 28.97 km (about 18 miles) distant from Yavat- 
mal. It is noteworthy for a beautiful Heniadpanti shrine of 
Shivshankar with a spacious sabhamandap protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. Besides there are two more shrines 
but smaller ones, also built in Hernadpanti style of architecture. 
However, their sanctuaries do not contain any images or lingas 
and lie in a neglected state. In the environments of the village, 
especially so near the cremation ground, many broken Hindu 
and Jain idols are noticed which perhaps go to indicate the pris¬ 
tine glory of the village. Recently one Mukunda Bapurav Rant 
discovered an idol of Narsimha while digging the foundation of 
his house. Subscriptions were collected to erect a temple to house 
the idol. The village has a high school, a post office and a 
medical p'ractitioner. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays. 

Satefal is a large village of 1,511 inhabitants in Darvha tahsil 
lying 25.75 km (about 16 miles) north-west of Dai'vha and six 
miles north of Chikhali settled on Darvha-Karanja road. West of 
the village is a Hernadpanti temple of Kapileshvara consisting of 
a sanctuary, a sabhafnandap and a porch. The temple is a fine 
model of Yadava architecture and sculpture and contains inside 
the sanctuary a highly burnished and proportionate image of 
Muralidhar. A domed ceiling has a representation of Krishna 
playing on the flute in the company of the Gopis and the cattle. 
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The shtkluiras or towers are in a state of excellent preservation. 
Satcfai has a middle school, a post office, and a medical practi¬ 
tioner. A weekly market is held on Sundays. 

Tapona is a small village in Darvha tahsil with a population 
of 209 in 1961 and lying 3.22 km (two miles) west of Ladkhed, a 
much bigger village in the same tahsil. It contains an antique 
Hemadpanti temple of Kashi Vishveshvara with a large image of 
72andi in front. The temple has an inner and an outer shrine 
and is crowned by a tapering shiklicir. On the lintel of the inner 
shrine is an image of Ganapati and its entrance is flanked by two 
excellently sculptured dvarapalas. The sanctuary contains a large 
linga, A small annual fair is held at the temple. Repairs were 
carried out to this temple some years ago. The name of the 
village is sometimes spelt as Tapovan. 

Tarnoli is a village in Darvha tahsil along the road to Satefal 
with a population of 1,831 according to the 1961 Census. It is 
16.09 km (about 10 miles) north-west cf Daiwha. It contains two 
ruinous temples built more or less in the Hemadpanti style and 
dedicated to Durgadevi and Chamundadevi respectively. The 
idols, especially that of Chamundadevi, are proportionately shaped 
and are fine pieces of architectural curiosity. Strewn around the 
place are remnants of broken idols and carved stones. On a 
stone-slab an engraved image of Parshvanatha, the twenty-third 
Jain Tirthankara is also seen. Tarnoli has a middle school, a 
medical practitioner and a post office. 

Umarkhed is a municipal town near the Penganga in Pusad 
tahsil.45.06 km (about 28 miles) from Pusad by country tracks 
and 43 miles by tar road, it lies on the Bittargaon-Savargaon 
road which forks off here, one arm running towards Hadgaon in 
Nanded district. Its population in 1961 was 12,647. 

Umarkhed was created a municipality in 1939, the urban area 
being 10.6 square miles. Thirteen councillors constitute ithe 
municipal council, presided over by a president. The president 
is elected by the councillors from among themselves. 

The municipal receipts accrued from various sources excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,84,660.99 in 
1965-66. Income from extraordinary and debt heads stood at 
Rs. 31,542.18. Income comprised municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,93,792.77 ; realization under special Acts Rs. 358.74 ; revenue 
derived from municipal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 13,896.71 ; grants and contributions Rs. 75,453.79 and miscel¬ 
laneous sources Rs. 1,178.98. Expenditure incurred on various 
heads excluding extraordinary and debt heads came to 
Rs. 3,03,491.25. Expenditure comprised general administration 
and collection charges Rs. 39,295.59 ; public safety Rs. 15,045.82 ; 
public health and convenience Rs. 1,33,191.88; public instruction 
Rs. 85,257.68 and miscellaneous heads Rs. 10,700.28. 
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CHAPTER 19. The town has good medical facilities. In addition to a munici- j 

- pal maintained dispensary, there is a well-equipped civil hospital 

Places. conducted by government. It is named as LJttarvar Memorial ^ 

Umarkhed. Hospital and was built out of the funds collected by way of public ; 

Municipality, subscriptions. There are also a famdy planning centre and a full- j 

Hedged veterinary dispensary. For the greater part the town has 1 

kutclia drains, there being a very few cement concrete pucca j 

drains. Potable water is obtained from the wells for the present. I 

A water supply scheme under execution, and estimated to cost | 

about Rs. 8,54,000 would soon make tap-water available. j 

Primary education is under municipal management, and is 
compulsory. Of the four high schools of the town, one is Urdu 
which is conducted by the municipality and three Marathi. Two 
of these three are conducted by the Zilla Parishad and one is run 
by a private institution. [ 

Cremation and burial grounds, of which there are two for 
Hindus and two for Muslims, are managed and maintained by 
the respective communities. 

Umarkhed was formerly the headquarters of a pargana^ and 
has long been a place of some importance. It was ceded to the 
Marathas in about 1750. In 1818 the Peshva, Bajirav II; halted 
here on his flight eastwards after he failed to carry out the coup 
d'etat at Pune. A small but elaborate spot marks ithe place 
where the remains of a Brahman, now known as Sadhu Maharaj 
were cremated. In 1870 a holy man by name Gomukh Svami, 
now popularly called Gechar-Swami, the disciple or Chela of certain 
Chiman Bhat made Umarkhed his headquarters. Fie constantly 
undertook begging expeditions and collected very large sums of 
money which he spent in building temples and wells and feeding 
poor people at his 7naih or the establishment. The writer of the ; 

Gazetteer of 1870 speaks of 5,000 people being fed for a week at j 

a time and mills being erected to grind corn for residents at the j 

math. Gomukh Swami himself lived most austerely and his own | 

hands never touched food or water. The tank at Abona is near [ 

Umarkhed. In the famine of 1899 in the blasting operations .1 

carried out in connection with this tank a large stone was detached 
which killed some people in the famine camp. It is painted red 
as a sacred stone. The tank had fallen into disuse for a long 
time but it has now been repaired and irrigates about 270 acres 
of land as against its potential of 498 acres. It however, continues 
to be a seasonal tank. Umarkhed is a large market centre with 
a cotton gin and the weekly market held on Wednesdays is 
largely attended. The town has a police station, a sub-treasury, 
post and telegraph and a rest house. 

Wani. Wani, also known as Wun, is the headquarters of the tahsil of 

the same name and an important colliery township settled on the 
left bank of the Nirgiida river. It is on the main road from 
Flyderabad to Nagpur and has also a railway station on the 
Majri-Rajur railway line. A large bridge was laid across the 
Wardha river in 1963 near the village of Patala to facilitate 
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communications on this highway all the year round which chapter 19 . 

otherwise used to be disrupted during heavy rains. The town is- 

called Wani in Marathi and Wun in Hindustani, the former Places, 

name being more in practice now. Up to 1905 it gave its name Wani. 

to the district, though Yavatmal was always the headquarters. 

The town stands 755 feet above sea level and is open and 
healthy. Malaria fever was formerly the principal menace, but 
its total eradication has been achieved under the malaria eradi¬ 
cation programme. The town was electrified in 1954 and in 1961 
its population was 18,176. 

Wani was constituted a municipaliity in 1924 and has an area Municipality, 
of 5.2 square miles under its jurisdiction. Fourteen councillo'rs 
constitute the municipal council and a president is elected to head 
it. In 1961-62 the total municipal receipts were Rs. 7,73,552 of 
which municipal rates and taxes alone contributed Rs. 3,20,702 b 

Apart from its mining importance, Wani is a considerable 
centre of cotton and cattle trade. There are four cotton ginning 
and pressing factories, and cotton and grain markets under the 
management of the agriculture produce market committee. 

Besides coal, limestone mining is also gaining in importance and 
together provide employment to a large segment of the popula¬ 
tion. The educational institutions of the town include primary, 
middle and high schools and an Arts and Commerce College 
conducted by the Shikshan Prasarak Mandal. The town library 
was established in 1874. For medical aid there is a civil hospital 
as also a veterinary dispensary. Prior to the installation of the 
water works, water-supply used to he drawn from three perennial 
tanks in the town. Installed in 1959 at a cost of about eight 
lakhs of rupees, the water works has made pure drinking water 
available. Wani contains several Hemadpand temples of which 
the one dedicated to Shri Ranganath Svami is religiously the most 
important. On the festival of Mahashivratra a fair is called in 
honour of Ranganath Svami, the attendance going well beyond 
50,000. The fair is also called by the name of Sheshashayi who 
should perhaps be identified with Sh’ri Ranganath Svami and 
Shri Gopal Krishna. It is especially a cattle fair. Besides cattle, 
consumer goods including goods of household utility like vessels 
of all kinds and agricultural implements are also put up for sale, 
the transactions amounting to a few lakhs of rupees. During the 
fair, the chariot or the rath of the god is brought out from the 
temple to the site of the fair. The tahsili was built in 1874. 

The town, besides mamlatdar’s office, has a panchayat samiti, 
civil and revenue courts, a police station and many other govern¬ 
ment offices. There are post and telegraph facilities and a rest 
house. A weekly market is held on Sundays at which cattle are 
principally sold. At Mandar, three miles south of Wani, 

Raghuji Bhosle imprisoned Kanhoji Bho-sle his uncle in 1734 
when the latter disregarded the orders of Chhatrapati Shahu to 
return to court at Satara. 


District Census Handbook, Yeotmal, p. 5. 
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Yelabara is a village of 1,373 inhabitants, about 33.80 km 
(21 miles) from Yavatmal, on the banks of the Waghadi river in 
Yavatmai tahsU along Yavatmal-Ghatanji road. On the other 
bank of the river is an extensive and massive Hemadpanti tem¬ 
ple of Mahadev. This village also contains many broken idols. 
There are a dispensary, a middle school and a post office. People 
depend upon the river and wells for their water-supply. Thursday 
is the weekly bazar day. 

Yavatmal, the headquarters of the tahsil and the district of 
Yavatmal, is situated at an elevation cf 1,476 feet. The popula¬ 
tion or the town is 45,587 according to the 1961 Census and con¬ 
sists largely of Marathi-speaking people, though Hindi, Urdu, 
Gujarati and some tribal languages are also represented. It is 
sometimes said that the original name of the place was Yevata, 
and the termination is either the word mal, a hill or a plain, or 
a corruption of 7nahal, chief town of a pargana. The pnrgana is 
called Yot-Lohara in the Ain-uAhbari^ Lohara being a village 
three miles to the west of Yavatmal. It used to have a village 
fort, gadliiy which perished many years ago but was a place of no 
importance until it was made headcjuarters of the Wun district 
and cultivation in the district began Uy develop. The name of 
the district was changed to Yavatmal in 1905. It is situated on 
the high ground above the ghats on the southern side of the 
Payanghat plain and four miles back from the edge of the 
plateau. Tnc town has a fairly open site and the streets are 
generally broad and tarred. The climate is naturally cooler than 
that of the Payanghat though it is still hot. In the hot weather 
there is almost always a cool breeze at night. Yavatmal is con¬ 
nected with Bombay-Nagpur railway by a link line from 
Murtizapur in Akola district. It is also connected by tar roads 
with each of the tahsil headquarters and other places in the 
Wardha and the Penganga valleys. Dhamangaon railway station 
on the Bombay-Nagpur line is only 29 miles to the north and 
connected by a good tar road with a frequent bus service. The 
town, besides the usual post and telegraph facilities, is served by 
a telephone exchange. Thus it is advantageously placed for 
transport and communications. However, it has hardly anything 
to distinguksh it except as a large outgrown village. 

A municipality was constituted in 1869 but was dissolved 
shortly thereafter. It was again established in 1894 and thus 
forms the oldest municipality in the district. The area under its 
jurisdiction is 3.2 square miles. A total of 30 elected councillors 
compose the municipal council. The municipal council is 
headed by a president elected by the councillors from among 
themselves. In 1966-67 the total receipts of the municipality 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads were Rs. 19,50,749.94 of 
which municipal rates and taxes alone contributed Rs, 9,57,490.76 
and government grant Rs. 6,40,273.44. 

Yavatmal has a well-equipped government maintained civil 
hospital v^ith X-ray and other facdities, including a 40 bedded 
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unit for leprosy affected patients and a T.B. clinic. A maternity CHAPTER 19. 
home also affording treatment in gynaecology is also maintained. 

An ayurvedic dispensary and a veterinary dispensary are the 
only medical institutions conducted by the town municipality. 

The town has also private clinics and dispensaries. Yavatmal has 
yet neither underground drainage system nor water-works supply¬ 
ing tap water. Drains for the most part are kiitcha. At present 
the water supply is drawn wholly from the wells and though it is 
plentiful, acute scarcity is felt during the dry season. A water 
works scheme has, however, already been taken up and is expect¬ 
ed to make tap water shortly available. A large tank is situated 
close to the town on the north and is directly useful for watering 
cattle and indirectly probably helps to maintain the level of 
water in the wells. 


Primary education is conducted by the municipality. 5,002 
pupils were learning in the municipal primary schools in 1966- 
67. There were 155 primary teachers. The net cost in this 
regard was Rs. 3,19,733 towards which the municipality received 
a grant of Rs. 1,78,733 from the government. A high school is 
also conducted by the municipality in which there were 1,155 
pupils and 48 teachers in 1966-67. The net cost in this regard 
stood at Rs. 1,51,371.29 during the same year. Besides, the town 
has eight private schools of which four receive an annual grant 
of Rs. 1,000 each from the town municipality. Yavatmal has 
also two privately conducted colleges having the faculties of 
Arts, Science and Commerce. Among the 'montessorics the one 
conducted by Shishii Vihar Mandal and established way back in 
1946 deserves a mention. The Mandal has also started a Mahila 
Vidyalaya with a Vasaiigriha and should he commended for the 
propaganda it has carried out and the help and guidance it has 
rendered in setting up similar montessories not only in Yavatmal 
district hut in other adjoining districts also. 

The town has three libraries viz., the Nagar Vachaiialaya, the 
Vivekaiianda Library and the Zilla Granthalaya. Of the«e the 
Nagar Vachanalaya is perhaps the best and the oldest in the 
town having been established in 1887. In 1965-66 its total income 
including a grant of Rs. 6,700 from government and Rs. 250 
from the town municipality was Rs. 17,081.27 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,780.57. In addition to the collection of nearly 7,000 books 
a majority of which are in English, Marathi and Hind?, the 
library provides all the leading dailies and other magazines. 
The Union Biblical Seminary of the Free Methodist Mission 
conducts a Biblical Training School which is one of the oldest 
institution in Yavatmal. 

One Cremation ground for Hindus and a burial ground for 
Muslims are maintained by the town municipality. 

Yavatmal is located in a typically rural section of Maharash¬ 
tra and is a centre of cotton trade of importance, there being 
about eight ginning factories and four presses. It has cotton and 
grain market under the supervision of agriculture produce 
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market committee, as also many co-operatives embracing diverse 
fields and occupations. Along with the increasing commercial 
activity a nuclei of trade and banking is also growing up. It is 
the headquarters of the Yavatmal District Centrali Co-operative 
Bank and has branches of some of the leading banks. In the 
recent past an agricultural research station, a district poultry 
farm and a few oil mills have come into being. An industrial 
estate is also being established. Yavatmal is an important 
market for cattle and at the weekly bazar on Sundays a large 
number of cattle is also sold. The municipality has made provi¬ 
sion for holding three daily markets. 

The town has no great buildings of architectural excellence 
except the antique Hc?nadpanti temple of Kedareshva'ra and some 
fine, modern buildings. Located in the centre of the town the 
Kedareshvara shrine is of great antiquity, its sabhamemdap 
having been added only in 1915 by public contributions and 
subscriptions. The sanctuary, the entrance to which is richly 
ornamented, contains a large Imga symbol and unlike other 
linga symbols has a hollow pit in the centre. In front there is a 
nandi installed on a pedestal where from to the left there are 
niches one of which houses a brass idol of Shankara sheltered 
by a eleven hooded cobra also of brass. In a similar niche there 
is an idol of Parvati. The temple alsO' contains idols of Ganapati 
and Sarasvati, and has pavilions in the courtyard serving as 
sarais. There are also one or two wells for water supply. The 
sabhamandap is let on hire for the performance of marriage and 
such other sacred ceremonies. A largely attended fair is called 
on the festival of Mahashivratm and on the occasion a number 
of temporary shops are erected for the sale of toys, furniture, 
utensils and such other goods. A trust looks after the manage¬ 
ment of the temple. 

The town has also temples one each dedicated to Vitthal and 
Hanuman and two mosques. BuiLt in about 1900 A.D. by one 
Shivram Sonar in memory of his son the Vitthal Mandir has 
much religious importance. It has a spacious sabhamandapa 
and a hall used for solemnising weddings and conducting such 
other functions. The gabhaTia contains idols of Vithoba and 
Rakhumai reportedly brought from Pandharpur. In honour of 
the deity a fair beginning with Ashadhi Ekadashi and lasting 
for seven days is held. The temple has an annual income of 
about Rs. 25,000 from immovable assets of its propriety. A trust 
looks after the temple management. To the south of the town 
is the Hanuman shrine, revered all the more by virtue of the 
idol in it being believed to be svaya?nbhti. It was built by one 
Ganpatrav Mafathe in 1931. The mandap of 30'x30' dimen¬ 
sions was added in 1938 and consists of brick walls and tin roof. 
In addition to Hanuman idols, the shrine also houses a linga and 
a Nandi. In the vicinity of the temple there is a large water 
tank used for drinking purposes and a talav of smaller propor¬ 
tions used mainly for washing purposes and watering cattle. 
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the temple. On every Saturday a number of people visit the -- 

temple for worship. aces. 

^ Yeotmal. 

Yavatmal has a research institute known as Sha'rdashrama Objects, 

founded in 1932 by Dr. Y. K. Deshpande. The institute 

conducts research in the field of ancient Indian history. It has, 
since its inception, succeeded in tracing some valuahle manus¬ 
cripts and publishing them. It has also a good collection of 
copper-plate and stone inscriptions, coins and other archaeo¬ 
logical finds. 

Being the headquarters of a district the town besides the 
collectorate, the Zilla Parishad, the district court and the police, 
has the offices of all the major goveTnment departments. There 
are a rest house and a circuit house. 



DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATIONS OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The names of Towns and Villages are arranged in alphabeiical order for the 
whole of the District. 

Colimn (1).—The names are given both in English and Deonagari. 


Abbreviations indicating tahsils.—■ 

DRV—Darwha. PSD—Pusad. YTM—Yeotmal 

KLPR—Kelapur. WN—Wani. 


Coliivin(2). — (a) Direction and (b) Travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil headquarters:— 


E—East. 
W—West. 
N—North. 
S—South. 


NE—North-East. 
SE—South-East. 
NW-North-West. 
SW—South-West. 


Column 0)- —(fl) Area (acres); (5) Total population ; (c) Number of households; (d) Total number 
of agricultural population. 


Cohimn (4).— {a) Post ofiice ; (&) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).— (a) Railway station ; {h) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(«) Weekly bazar ; (b) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Colmnn (7).— (a) Nearest motor stand ; (5) Its distance from the village. 


Colufmi (8).—Drinking water facilities available 

in. the village:—« 


br—brook. 

PI—^pipe-line. 

cl—canal. 

spr— spring. 

n—^nalla. 

str—stream. 

o—scarcity of water. 


t—tank. 

w—small well. 

p—pond. 

W—big well. 

rsr—reservoir. 

Column (9).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operath e society, temple, 
math, mosque, dargah, chavadi, g^/mnasium, library', dispensary, church aiid inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

SI—school. 

Cs—Co-operative 
society. 

(sp)—sale and purchase. 

dh—dharmashal a. 

(h)—high. 

(c)—credit. 

(wvg)—^weaving. 

gym—gymnasium. 

(m)—middle. 

(fmg)—farming. 

(Fr)—fair. 

ch—cha^^adi. 

(pr)—^primary. 

(gr)~group. 

tl—temple. 

lib—library. 

(tr-clg)—train injz 

(i)—^industrial 

m—math. 

dp—dispensary. 

college. 

(con)—consumers. 

mq—^mosque. 

(vet)—^veterinar;^". 

niun—^municipality* 

(mis)—^miscellaneous. 

dg—dai*gah. 

Cch—Church. 

pyt—^panchayat. 

(mp)—multipurpose. 


in s—inscription. 


Months according to Hindu calendar :— 

Qt —Chaitra ; Vsk—^\^aishakha ; Jt—^Jaishtha ; Asd—^Ashadha ; Srn—Shravana ; Bdp—Bhadra- 
pada; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; Mrg—Margashirsha; Ps—^Pausha; Mg—Magha ; Phg—^Phalguna. 
—Shuddha (first fortnight of the month); V?d—Vrdya (second fortnight of the month). 


—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles and furlongs. 
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Village Name. 

(J) 

Direction ; ' 
Travelling ■ 

Distance. 

(2) 

*Area (acjes) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Adad—Psd.™ 

S; 

13-0 

2354; 

374; 

121; 

189 

Miilawa; 

4*0 

Adagaon—Fsd.— 

W; 

8-0 

1988; 

1282; 

221; 

378 

Local; 


Adagaon—Orv.—SI -s 1N 

Nnv 

21*0 

3437; 

1342; 

279; 

606 

Local; 


Adakoli—NW.—' ' 

SW; 

17*0 

2160; 

441; 

78; 

112 

Alarki Bk; 

4-0 

Adani—Klpr.— 

NE; 

12*4 

'1422: 

565; 

179; 

307 

Karanji; 

2*0 

.\degarn—^\Vn,—. 

S.: 

18*0 

8586; 

2594; 

430; 

746 

Local; 


Aheralli—Wn.— 

SW; 

36*0 

579; 

406; 

74; 

122 

Satpalli; 

0-1 

Aheri—^Vn.— 

E; 

6*0 

1381; 

343; 

98; 

131 

Bhalar; 

4*0 

Ajani—Drv.— 

N; 

25*0 

933; 

219; 

46; 

114 

Shirasgaon; 

2*0 

Ajanti—Drv.—3T^\tl 

N; 

21*0 

2607; 

1206; 

222; 

570 

Local; 


Akapur—\Vn.—STT^^ 

NW 

13*0 

932; 

499; 

103; 

267 

Chinchala; 

1-0 

Akapuri— 

SE: 

20*0 

6184; 

2174; 

378; 

910 

Local; 


iXkola—Drv.— 

SE; 

d8*0 

1175; 

232; 

49; 

92 

Loni; 

4-0 

*\kola Bajar—^Ytm.—^T3TTT , . 

:S: 

'16-0 

1605; 

1910; 

383; 

729 

Local; 


Akoli—Psd.—3i^TP?fr 

SE; 

58-0 

4704; 

887; 

177; 

414 

Local; 


\koH Bk.—Klpr.—arpf^r f. 

SE; 

•6-0 

1488; 

1135; 

213; 

328 

Bori; 

8-0 

.\koH Kb.—Klpr.—STRTFfr % . 

N; . 

3-0 

2288; 

929; 

208; 

332 

Pandharkaoda;30*0 

Alegaon—A'tm.— 

NW; 

: - 16-,0. 

2508; 

881; 

169; 

463 

Asegaon; 

2*0 

Alipur—^A'tm.— 

N;’. 


274; 

1; 





Aloda—^Ytni.—STvTt'ST 

NE; 

20-0 

1337; 

292; 

64; 

81 

Pardi 

2-0 







! 

j 

(Savalapur); 


Amadapur—^Psd.— 

E; 

23-0 ! 

2075; 

544; 

128; 

221 1 

Kurali; 

2-p 

Amadari—^Psd.—STHTSTTI 

S; 

13*0 

1822; 

320-; 

112; 

113 

Mulawa; 

12-0 

Amadari—Psd.—SfT^lT^T.. 

.S;. . 

.. 45-Q 

1363;' 

'147; 

u ’ 

927; 

43 

Belakhed; 

5*0 

Amadi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

32-0 

2920; 

. 904; 

173; 

369 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

zlmala—^Ytm.—^Sff^fKTT 

E; 

20-0 

[975; 

[325; 

71; . 

137 

^Dliotra; 

2-0 

Amala—Drv.—Bn’^'TT 

S; 

14*0 

4154;" 

J411; 

262; 

676 

Arambhi; 

2-0 

Amalon—-AAn.—STTR^piT 

S;' 

22*0 

910;* 

241; 

45;. , 

53 

Adegaon; 

.3-0 

.\mani—Drv —STTEpirT 

SE; 

^ 28*0 

1021; 

■^366; 

58; 

168 

Bhatsara; 

2-0 

Amani Bk. — Psd.— 3)lB<Jn .. , ., 

;.E; 

23-0 

1868;' 

[824; 

153; 

330 

.Mahagaon;, 

2-0 


‘ffer Tartan Aiea is given in Km^» 


A-! 197~46-B, 
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Railway Station ; | 
Distance. 

(5) 

! 

Weekly Bazar; | 

Distance; | 

Bazar Day. ! 

(6> 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

> 

' 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 43*0 

Mnlaw*a; 

4*0; Tue. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Washim; 15*0 



Khandala; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
lib; dp. 

Sangvi; 8*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


4*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; Hb. 

Wani; .17-0 

Jamani; 

5*0; Sun. 


6*0 

w. 

Si(pr);Cs; 2tl. 

Wani; 27-0 

Karanji; 

1*4; Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


Local; 

.. Tue. 

Mukutban; 

2*0 

w. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; 7tL 

Wani; 36*0 

Satpalli; 

0-i; Wed. 


0*2 

Wh 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Bhandak; 4*0 

Bhandak; 

4*0; Wed. 


4*0 

TV, 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 25*0 

Shirasgaon; 

2*0; Wed. 

Stage; 


w. 

ti. 

Darwha; 21*0 


3-0; Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr);pyt; 2tl. 

Rajur; 4*0 

Rajur; 

4*0; Sun. 

Gawarala; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 20*0 

Ghatanji; 

3*0; Tue. 


■■ 

w. 

SI (pr); Niranjan Baba Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13; 2 tl; m; 
gym; lib. 

Darwha; 18*0 

Jawala; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

2*4 

w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Yeotmal;. 16*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local 

* * 

W,' 

SI (pr); Cs; Bandarbaba 
Fr. Mg; 4 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Himayatnagar; 13*0 

Dhanaki; 

5*0; Mon. 


2*0 

w. ■ 

SI (pr); Cs;tl; dg. 

Wani; 42*0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 


6*0 

W;n. 

2 S (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Wani; 33*0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3*0; Sun, 

*• 

0*^ 

W,rv. 

I 

1 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Yeotmal; 16*0 

, Pahoor; 

4*0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Yeotmal; 20*0 

Donoda; 

1*0; Sat. 

Manakapur; 

2*0 

\V. 

3tl;dg. 

Kinawat; 17*0 

Dhanaki; 

10*0; Mon. 

Local; 

** 

W. ' 

SI (m); Budhappa Maharaj 
Fr.Ps.Vad. 8;3tl. 

Borada; 26*0 

Shembal- 

pimpri; 

4*0; Mon, 


0*i 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 26*0 

Umarkhed; 

6*0; Wed. 


3*0 

W;n. 


Yeotmal; 32*0 

Ghatanji; 

3*0; Tue. 

. , 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 20*0 

Ralegaon; 

7*0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Darwha; 14*0 

Digras; 

8*0; Sat. 


3.0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. dp(vet). 

Wani; 22*0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 

Neral; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 28*0 

.. 


* - 

4*0 

w. 

tl. ■ . 

Darwha; 63*0 

Fulsawangi; 

8*0; Thu. 

Local; ^ 

•.* 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; tl, cb. 
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Village Name. 

(i) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Amani Kh.—Psd.—STW^T .. 

E; 

22*0 

702; 

620; 

120; 

311 

Alahagaon; 

1-0 

.Amashet—Drv.—srrW3' 

E; 

!4-0 

949; 

408; 

83; 

176 

Kamathwada; 

3*0 

Amati—Psd.— 

W; 

16*0 

1419; 

-400; 

92; 

267 

Rohda; 

4*0 

Amb—-Wn.— 

SW; 

36*0 

1561; 

69 

18; 

41 

Patan; 

7*0 

^Anibagavhan—Psd.— 

S; 


615; 

23- 

3; 

7 



Ambagavban—Psd —-5rT«RT^^ 

S; 

2-0 

812; 

16 

4; 

4 



Ambali—Psd.— 

S; 

21-0 

. 3268; 

1015 

180; 

410 

Pophali; 

2*0 

Ambejhari—Klpr.— <i{ j 4 ^ <1 

NW; 

16*0 

2302; 

1086 

120; 

591 

Mohada; 

3*0 

Ambejhari—^\Vn.—3ft4^ <{ 

W; 

18-0 

1712; 

119 

20; 

66 


18*0 

Ambekhari Bk.— Wn^ —4*. .. 

•o 

SW; 

26*0 

1274; 

109 

22; 

40 

Patan; 

9*0 

Ambejhari Kh.—Wn —STRSRT .. 

SW; 

28-0 

2237; 

138 

31; 

73 

Nawargaon; 

8*0 

2 Vmboda—Psd.— 

E; 

20*0 

2510; 

1644 

367; 

553 

Local; 


Amboda Kh.—Drv;— W. 

SE; 

32*0 

1727; 

743 

132; 

418 

Kawatha- 

2*0 

Ambora—Kipr.—STt^RT 







bajar; 


S; 

4*0 

870; 

102 

14; 

41 

Pahapal; 

2*0 

Anantavadi—^Psd.—3^rjd“4i^r 

E; 


972; 

960 

167; 

289 

Hiwara; 

2*0 

Anasing—Psd.— 

SW; 

16*6 

2147; 

443 

88; 

153 

Mulawa; 

12*0 

Andabori—^Ytm.— 

E; 

19-0 

953; 

264 

53; 

89 

Katri; 

1*0 

Andharavadi—Klpr.—SiTSf r<41^1 

S; 

13*0 

1120; 

66 

15; 

45 

Bori; 

2*0 

Anjanagaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

30*0 

578; 

20; 


2 


.. . 

Anjanakhed Shari.—Drv;— 

S; 

8041; 

1735: 

330; 

621 

Shelu; 

2*0 

Anji—Klpr.— 

N; 

32*0 

1801; 

546: 

13T; 

296 

Wadhona; 

3*0 

Anji—Klpr.— 

W; 


1361; 

695 

114; 

186 



Anji (Nrisinh)—Klpr.—31^ (’1^) 

NW;. 


1846; 

1269 

242; 

436 

Ghatanji; 

2*0 

Antaragaon—Ytm.—Sid<4H ..i 

N; 

11*0 

1020; 

380 

; 75; 

140 

Ganori; 

2*0 

Antaragaon—AAm.—STcf’^^Ti^ 

E; 

24*0 

3552; 

986: 

; 186; 

491 

Metikheda; 

2*0 

Antaragaon—Klpr.—SncHTTR' -. | 

N; 

45*0 

2352; 

940; 105; 

426 


2*0 

Antaragaon—^Dn".— 

S; 

5*0 

883; 

• 470 

87; 

193 

Palashi; 

3*0 

Antaragaon—Drv*— 

SE; 

23*0 

2417; 

1141 

427; 

602 

Bhansara; 

P4 

Apati—Wn.—5TFr€t _ ..: 

N; . 

17*0 

1325; 

579 

; 113; 

244 

Hiwaramajra; 

3*0 


YKOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

62-0 

Hwara; 

5-0; Thu. 1 


1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

l.adkhed; 

4-0 

Chani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kamath- 

wada; 

3*0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr):Cs;ti. 

Wasim: 

27-0 

Rohda; 

4*0; Thu. 

Hiwalani; 

4*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

37-0 

Jam ani; 

2*5; .. 

Patan; 

2*0 

n. 

tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

27-0 

Umarkhed; 

7-0; Wed. 


2*4 

w. 

Sltpr); Cs; Dattajayanti Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 10; 2 tl. 

Ycotnial; 

32-0 

Mohada; 

3*0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


18-0 


8-0; .. 


8*0 

n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

W ani; 

26-0 

Katali- 

Bargaon; 

3*0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

10*0 

VV. 

tl. 


15-0 

Nawargaon; 

8-0; Thu; 

Karamvadi;. 

10*0 

W. 

SI (pr); th 

Darw'ha; 

64-0 

Hhvara; 

3*0; Thu. 


2*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, in); Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Darwlia; 

32-0 

Kawatha- 

bajar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Kosadani; 

2*0 

W;n. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Adilabad; 

23*0 

! Pandiiara- 

kaoda; 

4*0; Sun. 

Kelapur: 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

2*0; Thu. 

I 

0-4 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

ilingoli; 

22-0 

Shembai- 

Pimpri; 

5*4; Mon. 

Puhvadi; 

3*0 

11. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmai; 

19*0 

Kalamb; 

5*0; Tue. 

Katri; 

1*0 

W. 

Si (pr); ti. 

Yeotmal; 

54*0 

Patanbori; 

2*0; Sat. 

Patanbori; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Y’'eotmal: 

37-0 

Arni; 

.. Mon. 

Loiiabehal; 

7*0 

\v. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tL 

Y^eotmal; 

38-0 

Wadhona; 

3*0; Thu. 

Zadagaon; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


.. 

.. 


.. 


w. 

.. 

Y’'eotmal; 

28-0 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Nrisinha 
Jayanti Ysk. Sud. 15; 
2tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

18-0 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

Si (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

24*0 

Dongara- 

kharda; 

2*0; Wed. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Hinganghat; 

35*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Sadhubaba's Fr. 
Ct; i tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

23*0 

Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 

Ami; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Suponath Baba's 
Fr. Mg. Sud.; 3 tl. 

Rajur; 

7*0 

Mardi; 

7*0; Wed. 

, Mardi; 

4*0 

w. 

2S1 (pr, n.); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 
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MAHARASliTRA STATE GAZEITEEK 


1 

Village Narneo 

' 

(i) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance, 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Apati-Ramapur—Klpr — 

N; 

42-0 

1202; 

469; 

100; 

187 

Zadagaon; 

3-0 

Arambhi—Drv,— 

S; 

19-0 

6025; 

2842; 

498; 

1077 

Local; 


Ardhavaa—Wn.—3Ti^ 

SW; 

26-0 

2283; 

467; 

92; 

201 

Marld; 

2*0 

Aregaon—Psd.— 

N; 

2-0 

3152; 

1064; 

250; 

491 

Pusad; 

2-0 

Arjmii—^Wn.— 

W; 

18-0 

2083; 

479, 

91; 

234 

Wegaon; 

4*0 

Arli—Klpr.—3f# 

SW; 

16-0 

1292; 

1133; 

259; 

389 

Local; 


Arni—Dr^^— 

SE; 

24-0 

6839; 

1218; 

2032; 

2721 

Local; 


Asara—Drv.—3TT?RT 

SE; 

24-0 

1365; 

729; 

138; 

219 

Dabhadi; 

2-0 

Asegacxi—Ytm.— 

NW; 

13-0 

2419; 

1263; 

262; 

491 

Local; 


Asoia—Ytm.—STRft^r 

1 

NW; 

16-0 

3839; 

1041; 

186; 

508 

Bramhan- 

2-0 








wada; 


AsoH—P sd.—SIKfl# 

S; 

lO'O 

2138; 

984; 

227; 

320 

Gaul Kh; 

1-4 

Asoli — Klpr. — STT^relT 

NW; 

16-0 

1488; 

625; 

120; 

293 

IMohada; 

3*0 

.■\shta—Dn-.— srpsST 

SE; 

24-0 

1722; 

549; 

83; 

255 

Kalgaon; 

3*0 

Ashtaramapur — Ytm. —sn^SEPCT^T^ .. 

N; 

33*0 

1391; 

389; 

80; 

137 

Pachakhed; 

2-0 

Ashta — Kdpr. — 

N; 

49-0 

1148; 

954; 

202; 

453 

Gujari; 

2*0 

Ashti — Ytm, —3rrs2T 

NE; 

12-0 

2615; 

1197; 

227; 

581 

Local; 


Ashtona — ^Kipr. — .. i 

NE; 

28«0 

1737; 

941; 

173; 

357 

Khairi; 

1*4 

Atamurdi — Klpr. —f 

N; 

32-0 

1053; 

841; 

180; 

413 

Wadhona; 

2-0 

Aurangapur — Drv. — 

NE; 

3-0 

353; 

25; 

[10; 

:i7 

Darwha; 

10-0 

Ayata — Klpr. — 

sw; 

32-0 

1533; 

935; 

191; 

298 

Local; 


Babapur — ^Wn. — 

S; 

14-0 

1596; 

582; 

105; 

236 

Nerad; 

2*0 

Babliulagaon—Ytm. — .. ! 

N; 

i 

! 

14-0 

602; 

3163; 

663; 

808 

Local; 


Badali — ^Psd.— 

SE; 

29-0 

2028; 

1338; 

220; 

437 

Krishnapur; 

4-0 

Bagapm*—^Ytm. — 

N; 

10-0 

1 308; 

311; 

64; 

146 

Rani 

2*0 








Umaravati; 


Bagavadi — Drv. — 

E; 

1*4 

1371; 

226; 

46; 

128 

Darwha; 

1-4 

Bagavadi — Ytm. — 

N;| 

1-5 

974; 

85; 

17; 

38 

Sarul; 

1*0 

Baggi—Klpr.— 

SE; 

6-1 

651; 

216; 

52;' 

151 

Bori; 

8*0 

Bahattar — Klpr. — 

SW; 

9*3 

573; 

290; 

52; 

173 

Both; 

0*4 

Baliilamapur — ^Wn. — 

S; 

22-0 

808; 

210; 

40; 

53 

Bori; 

23-0 

Baiiarapur — ^Klpr. — 

S; 

6-0 

731; 

201; 

43; 

102 

Sunna; 

1*0 
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rEpiilAL mSTKECT;. 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; . 
Distance ; , 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

j 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

. • .information. 

■ (9) 

Ycotmal; 

32*0 

Zadagaon; 3*0; Sat. 

Zadagaon; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tL ' 

Darwha; 

19*0 

Local; . . Sun. 

ChinchoH; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m); pyt; Cs. 

Wani; 

26*0 

Mukutb'an; 6*0; Mon. 


6*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



Pusad; 2*0; Sun. 


0*3 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. , 

Rajur; 

14*0 

Navargaon; 4*0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. . 

Yeotmal; 

60*0 

Local'; . . Tue. 

Bori; 

14*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); ti; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

34*0 

Local; . . Mon. 

Local; 

1 

! 

! 

! 

' \ 

W;n; 

rv. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); Cs; 9 tl; 
ra; mq; dg; dli; ch; lib; 
■IS'dp. 

Darwha; 

24*0 

Arni; . . Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr): pyt: Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

13*0 

Local; . . Sat. 

Chondhi; 

6*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Asegaon- 
Dcvi Fr. Ct. Sud. pour- 
nima; 3ti; mq: lib. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Ner; 8*0; Tue. 

Uttarwadhona; 

4-0 

w*. 

2 SI (prj m); Gs; tic 

Jalgaon; 

40*0 

Pusad; {0*0; Sun, 

Gaul Kh,; 

i'4 

\v. 

Sl(pr)^Cs (gr); mq. 

Yeotmal; 

24*0 

Mohada; 3*0; Tue. 


3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. . 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Kalgaon; 3*0; Sun. 


4*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pulgaon; 

‘6*0 

Pulgaon; 6*0; Mon. 

; Gharfal; 

5:0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; rii; dg. 

Y'eotmal; 

33*0 

6*0; Fri. 


6*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

11*0 

Kothu; 2*4; Wed. 


LO 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Pratipada; 3 tl. 

Wani; 

18*0 

Khairi; 1 *4; Fri. 

Wadaki; 

4*0 

W;n. 

1 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

42*0 

Wadhona; 2*0; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

8*0 ‘ 

'w. - 

^ SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

'Fapona; 

3*0 

Bori Kh.; 3*0; Tue. 

Bori Kh.; 

3*0 

w. 

• • 


43*0 

Local; .. Mon. 

Ghatanji; 

16*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

14*0 

Kayar; 2*0; Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14*0 

Local; . . Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

3 Si (pr, iiij h); pyt; 4 Cs; 

4 tl;_ dg; dh; gym; lib; 

5 dp (1 vet.). 

Hiinayatnagar; 16*0 

LTmarkhed; 4*0; Wed. 

Vidal; 

2*0. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

19*0 

Babhulgaon; 4*0; Thu. 

Local; . 


w. . 

SI (pr); ti. 

Darwha; 

1*4 

Darwha; 1*4; Sun. 

Darwha; 

• 1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 

12*0 

Babhulgaon; .. Thu. 


1*0 

W. 

pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

42-0 

Pandhar- 6*0; Sun, 

kaoda; 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

. :6*.o 

W. 

SI (pr); tl 

Yeotmal; 

51*0 

• Pahapal;J | k^3;0;|Thu. 

Pahapal; 

. 3:4 

n. 

. SI (pr). 

Wani; 

22*0 

Mukutban; 3*0; Mon. 


3*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Edalabad; 

20*0 

Bori (Patan); 5*0; Sat; 

Dhpki;' 

i*o 

j'TV. ; 

■-Sl(pr).^ 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance, 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Balegaon—^Dn^— 

N; 

24-0 

1371; 

405; 

91; 

239 

Ajanti; 

1-0 

Bamarda——SHFT^f 

NW; 

21-0 

1011; 

200; 

40; 

99 

Chopan; 

1-4 

Baiiagaon—Drv.— 

N; 

14-0 

3422; 

1351; 

248; 

610 

Chinchagaon; 

2-0 

Banayat—D^\^— 

E; 

13-0 

1052; 

567; 

120; 

294 

Ladakhed; > 

3-0 

Bansi—^Psd.— 

N; 

10-0 

3089; 

1297; 

240; 

629 

Local; 

Bar~Psd.—giT 

S; 

44-0 

1072; 

639; 

103; 

159 

Palashi 

4-0 

Barabada— \tm .— 

S; 

.. 

801; 

187; 

34; 

106 

'7 


Barabadi—Drv.—c( <sj%r 

NW-; 

10-0 

566; 

64; 

15: 

36 

Tarnoli; 

1-0 

Barad —\ tm,— 

N; 

22-0 

1182; 

615; 

132; 

219 

Pahoor; 1 

i-4 

Baradagaon—Kipr.— 

N; 

45-0 

1188; 

276; 

54; 

156 

Ralegaon; 

2-0 

Baradatanda—^Ytm-— 

S; 

18‘0 

2157; 

1160; 

206; 

475 

« • 

2-0 

Barhanapur— 

NE; 

12-4 

388; 

196; 

41; 

92 

Pardi; 

2*4 

Bechakheda—^Ytm.— 

S; 

17*0 

2700; 

1005; 

210; 

469 

Bhamb: 

2-0 

Beladari — ^Psd.— 

SE; 

22*0 

2497; 

685; 

145; 

386 

Mahagaon; 

7*0 

Belakhed—^Psd,— 

S; 

37-5 

3111; 

1776; 

294; 

560 

Local; 


Belona—^^tm.—., 

E; 

9*0 

2630; 

177; 

39; 

109 

Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Belora—Ytm.—%fRr 

S; 

20-0 

2901; 

1460; 

295; 

615 

Local; 


Belora—Drv.—t^fKr 

S; 

19-0 

540; 

394; 

78; 

261 

Lakh Rayachi; 

2-0 

Belora—Wn.—#5ft7T 

SE; 

14-0 

1256; 

1280; 

143; 

285 

Local; 


Belori (Gotandaheti) —\ tm ~«RftTT 

SE; 

19-0 

3584; 

1185; 

263; 

652 

Yelabara; 

9-0 

(qiJklsr) 









Belura—^Psd.— 

V3 

W; 

39-0 

6533; 

3381: 

486: 

1159 

Local 

•* 

Belura — KIpr, — 

NW^; 

31-0 

590; 

549; 

128; 

238 


2-0 

Beluri—Klpr.— 

SE; 

2*0 

1128; 

360; 

57: 

114 

Pandharkaoda; 

2-0 

Besa — Wn, —<s{^IT •. 

E; 

6-4 

1143; 

439; 

91; 

188 

Ukani; 

4-0 

Bhadaumari — Kipr. — 

SW; 

10-0 

2864; 

986; 

190; 

538 

Both; 

2-0 

Bhalaki — Drv. — ^ W=tir 

NW; 

21*0 

741; 

15: 

2; 

7 


1-0 

Bhalai—Wn.—Wrar 

E; 

5'0 

3287; 

1344; 

266; 

301 

Local; 


Bhalevadi — ^\Vn. — SPTW^Hf^ 

NW; 

14-0 

1347; 

268; 

40; 

77 

Maregaoii; 

2*0 

Bhanib — Kipr. — 

N; 

32*0 

1 1004; 

611; 

111; 

271 

Sawangi; 

2-0 

Bliamb — ^Psd. — WR 

E; 

24-0 

! 3970; 

730; 

121; 

167 


5-0 

Bhambaraja — ^Ytm. — 

SW; 

I5'0 

2828; 

1920; 

369; 

511 

Local: 


Bhambaraklieda—^Psd.—.. 

S; 

24-1 

282; 

141; 

23; 

53 

Mulawa; 

5*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

i 

m 

1 Water 

1 

1 

j 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

i 

(9) 

Badanera; 

28-0 

Ner; 

3*0; Tue. 


1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

n-0 

Mardi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

2*0 

w. 

pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 

14*0 

• • 

2*0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; dp. 

Ladaklied; 

3-0 

Ladakhed; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ladakhed; 

3*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Pusad; 

10*0; Sun. 


2-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; m; 
mq; ch; lib; dp. 

Himayatnagar 

25-0 

Umarkhed; 

8-0; Wed. 


2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr.; 
2t]. 

Bhandegaon; 

6-0 

Lohi; 

2-0; Tue. 

Chikhali; 

3*0 

W. 


Dhamangaon; 

14-0 

Pahoor; 

1*4; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

1*4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

25-0 

Ralegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

i 

0*4 

W. 

pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Ai-colabazar: 

2-0; Fri. 

Akolabazar: 

2*0 

iw. 

2 SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22*4 

Kotha; 

2-4; Wed. 

Kotha; 

2*4 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Bhamb; 

2*0; Fri, 

Bhamb; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); t!. 

Darwha; 

65*0 

Mulawa; . 

5*0; .. 

Nandgaw'han; 


W. 

SI (pr); 3 ti; lib. 

Darwha; 


Umarkhed; 

5-0; Wed. 

1 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m): pyt; Cs; tl; m; 
ch. 

Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Kalarnb; 

5*0; Tue. 


1*0 

W;n. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Mungrui; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, ai); 2 Cs; 5tl; 
lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

2-0 

Ghugus; 

2*0; Sun. 



W. 

' SI (m); tl. 

Y^eotmal; 

19*0 

Jodmoha; 

7*0; Fri. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Washitn; 

12*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


1W- 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; m; 

2 lib; dp. 


28*0 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

\Viini; 

38*0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

2*0; Sun, 


2*0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs; ti. 

Waiii; 

6*4 

Wani; 

6*4; Sun. 

Wani; 

6*4 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Y'eotmal; 

52*0 

Pahapal; 

3*4; Thu. 

Pahapal; 

3*4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Sangli 

9*0 

.. 

1*0; .. 


3*0 

w. 


Wani; 

5*0 

Wani; 

5*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

5*0 

n;pl. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

7*0 

Mardi; 

5*0; Wed. 

Maregaon; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Y'eotmal; 

31*0 

Ralegaon; 

3*0; Fri. 


3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

... 

56*0 

Fulsawangi; 

5*0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

15*0 

Local; 

,Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2Sl(pr,m);2Cs; 3tl;cig; 
gym; lib; dp. 


28*4. 

Mulawa; 

5*0; Tue. 


4*0 

W;rv. 

* * 
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1 

Village Name. 

(1) 

i 

i 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Bhambora—KIpr .—M 

W; 

,. 

3626; 

1354; 

222; 506 



Bhandari—Klpr.— 

W; 

47-0 

893; 

791; 

174; 322 

Borgaon; 

3-0 

Bhandari—Drv.— 

SE; 

26-0 

815; 

624; 

104; 154 

Chikhali; 

1-0 

Bhandari—^Psd.— 

NW; 

18-0 

1228; 

606; 

133; 302 

Brahman gaon; 

5-0 

Bhandegaon—Drv-— 

NW; 

7-0 

2309; 

1663; 

305; 727 

Local; 


Bhandevada—Wn.-~-^T%^^r 

N; 

7-0 

563 

277; 

54; 113 

Rajur; 

1-0 

Bhari—Ytm.—"+rRt 

NE; 

4-2 

3181 

2133; 

440; 790 

Local; 


Bhatamarg—^Ytm.—‘«T]Z^RT^ 

N; 

18-0 

753 

261; 

62; 137’ 

Rani 

1-0 







Umaravati; 


Bhatamba—Psd— 

B; 

2-D 

654 

138; 

96; 63 

Hudi; 

1-0 

Bhavani—^Psd.— 

SE; 

26-0 

2875 

1268; 

222; 469 

Local; 

* ‘ 1 

Bhendala— Vvn .— 

SW; 

25-0 

1609 

782 

135;'• 245 

Marki; 

3-0 

Bhiluksa—Ytm.— 

NW; 

80 

,948 

235 

50; 109 

Sa'war; 

2*0 

Bhimanala—^Wn.— 

SW; 

25-0 

979 

289 

60; 131 

Matharjun; 

4-0 

Bhisani—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

8-0 

3686 

468 

100; 151 

Sawar; 

2-0 

Bhojala—^Psd.— ,.j 

1 

N; 

4*0 

1869 

1995 

371; 651 

Local; 


Bhopapur—^Drv.—.. | 

N; 

2-0 

272 

416 

81; 231 

Darwha; 

2-0 

Bhosa—Ytm.—^fTTBT 

S; 

2-0 

1643 

533 

110; 248 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Bhosa—^Psd.— 

E; 

28-0 

1693 

389 

74; 198 

Pohondul; 

2-0 

Bhoyar~-Ytm.---WR 

W; 

5-0 

1581 

390; 

96; 229 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Bhulagad—Klpr.— 

N; 

32-0 

2156 

; 109: 

22; 76 

Wadhona- 

2*0 







bazar; 


Bhulai—Drv’.—¥1^ 

NW; 

5-0 

1237 

938; 188; 456 

Local; 


Bhuraki—Wn.— 

N; 

9-0 

1355 

; 453 

122; 123 

Nandepera; 

3'0 

Bibi—Psd.— 

S; 

10-0 

2956; 840 

292; 441 

Gaul Kb; 

2*0 

Bid—Drv.— 

SE; 

20-0 

1251; 304 

57; 119 

Loni; 

6-0 1 

Bijora—^Psd.—f^efl <r 

SE; 

20-0 

924; 504 

95*, 255 

Mudana; 

2*0 j 

Bijora—Drv.—11 

W; 

4*4 

1091 

; 284 

51; 107 

Khopadi Bk.; 

2*0 

Bilayat—Klpr.—ferPT^ 

SW; 

30*0 

1722; 350 

62; 236 

Ayata; 

1*0 

Birasapeth—^Wn.— 

SW; 

28-0 

1222; 203 

35; 63 

Patan; 

-2*0 

Bittaragaon—Psd.— 

S; 

44*0 

1366; 621 

115; 204 

Marlegaon; 

2-0 

Bittaragaon—^Psd.— 

SE; 

58*0 

6237;' 3025 

569; 1023 

Local; 

.. . 

Bodad—Wn.— 

NW; 

20-0 

1022; 177 

32; 78 

Chopan; 

2-0 

Bodad Bk —Wn.— 

NW; 

7-0 

332; 196 

32; 88 

Rajur; 

0*4 

1 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) i 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

. . i 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions' and other 

information. 

(9) 






7*0 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 


0*4 

w. 

3 tl. 

Washim; 

22-0 

Brahaman- 

gaon; 

5-0; .. 


5-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadeo Fr. 
Ps. Vad. 13; tl; gym; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 tl; mq; dg; 
ch; lib. 

Rajur; 

1*0 

Rajur; 

1-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

7*0 

\V. 

(pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Yeotmai; 

4-0; Sun. 

Yeotmai; 

1*2 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

18-0 

Babhulgaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Dighi; 

]*0 

w. ! 

SI (pr): tl 

Oar\\-ha; 


Pusad; 

2*0; Sun. 



n. 

SI (prj. 

Kinwat; 

14-0 

Dhanki; 

17-0; Mon. 


17*0 

W. 

SI (m); Jagadamba Fr. Pti. 
Vad.; Bhavani Devi Fr- 
Ps. Sud. 8; 2 tl. 


23-0 

Mukutban; 

6'0; Mon. 


6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. • 

Yeotmai; • . 

8-0 

Sawar; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chondi: 

3'0 

W;n. 

S! (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Wani; 

•25-0 

Matharjun; 

4*0; Mon. 

Patan Bori; 

10*0 

W. 

ch. 

Yeotnral; 

8-0 

■ Sawar; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chondi; 

2*0 

w. 

Si (pr); ti. 

Darw'ha; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 m; mq; 
dg; dh; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

2’0 

Darwha; 

2*0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmul; 

2^0 

Y^eotmal; 

2*0; Sun. 

Yeotmai; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

30-0 

Dhanoda; 

4*0; Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmai; 

5*0 

Yeotmai; 

5*0; Sun. 

Yeotmai; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmai; 

42-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

6*0 1 

w. 

*' 

Bhandegaon; 

1-0 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; Devi Fr, 
An. Navaratri; 2 tl; m. 

Wani; 

9-0 

Wani; 

9-0; Sun. 

Patala; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);2ti. 

Jalgaon; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

10*0; Sun. 

Gaul Kh.; 

2*0 

w. 

Si (pr); 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

20*0 

Jawala; 

5*0; Tue. 

Loni; 

4*0 

w. 

Si (pr); 2 tl. 

, Darwha; 

60-0 

Umarkhed; 

10*0; Wed. 


0*6 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Darwha; 

4*4 

Darwha; 

4*4; Sun. 

Mahuli; 

,2-4 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmai; 

42-0 

Ayata; 

1*0; Mon. 

Ghatanji; 

15*6 

Wk 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

.. 



.. 



w. 

.. 

Kandoli; 

16-0 

Umarkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Himayatnagar; 

10-0 

Dhanki; 

5-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;n. 

2 Si (pr, m); tl; mq; dg; dp. 

Rajur; 

9-0 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed-. 

Mardi; 

1-4: 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Rajur; 

1-0 

Rajur; 

• 1-0; Sun. 

Wank 

3*0 

W. 

Si (pr); pyt; tl. 
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i 

Direction ; | 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office 


Village Name. 

Travelling iHouseholds; Agriculturists.! 

Distance. 



Distance, 

1 




1 

f 



(t) 

(2) 

i 


(3) 



(4) 


Bodadi—Klpr.— 

W; 

23-0 

3870; 

750; 

139 

228 

Sayatkharda; 

2-0 

Bodagavhan.— Ytm .—^ (^'Oc^yq' 

S; 

5*0 

820; 

239; 

49 

86 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Bodega on—^Drv-—^ 4 

NW; 

13-0 

1859; 

722; 

153 

319 

Lohi; 

4*0 

Bondhara—Psd.— 

E; . 

17-0 

338; 

256; 

97 

142 

Mahagaon; 

9-0 

Bopapur—Wn.-^^gr 

SW; 

16-0 

551; 

1063; 

214 

528 

Sakhara; , 

2-0 

Boragaon—Drv.—^^RT(T«r 

SE; 

24*0 

2462; 

1927; 

366 

717 

Local; 


Borugaon—“Ytm.— 

NW; 

10-0 

762; 

257; 

54; 

130 

Savvar; 

2‘0 

Boragaon—Drv.— 

NW; 

6-0 

925; 

118: 

23; 

54 

Bhandegaon; 

3-0 

Bm-agaon—Drv.—efi <'*rN 

E: 


2451; 

982; 

210; 

416 



Boragaon—Klpr.—cfl 

SE; 

4-0 

775; 

732; 

150; 

317 

Chalbardi; 

2-0 

Boragaon—Ytm.—^TRIT^ 

N; 

8-0 

3419: 

589; 

127 

389 

Madana; 

i*o 

Boragaon—Klpr.— 

NW; 


1188; 

1103; 

218 

516 



Boragaon—^Psd.—^^TT'Rrt^ 

SE; 

26-0 

2289; 

400; 

68 

162 

Bhawani; 

2-0 

Boragaon—\Vn.—•-i 

S; 

14-0 

945; 

203; 

37 

43 

Mendhoii; 

3-0 

Boragaon— V\ n.—cj | <.'*}!< 

E; 

11-0 

906: 

413; 

89 

)38 

Bhandak; 

4-D 

Borajai—Drv.— 

E; 

16*0 

3445; 

586; 

121 

313 

Kamathwada; 

3*0 

Borajai— 

E; 

23*0 

281; 

176; 

36 

; 86 

Sawargaon: 

4*0 

Borda—Wn.— 

SW; 

11-0 

3906; 

2057; 

407 

; 691 

Local; 


Bori“~Klpr.-^YQ- 

N; 

46*0 

460; 

161; 

26 

; 50 

Gujari; 

1-4 

Bori—^Klpr.— 

S; 

.. 

2273; 

4336; 

784; 975 



Bori—^Drv.—cfRj 

S; 

14*0 

788; 

214; 

42 

64 

Mokh; 

1-0 

Bori— Wn. —^eft^ 

S; 

20-0 

874; 

233; 

42; 51 

Kurai; 

4-0 

Bori Bk.—^Drv.—^TTT 

NE; 

6-0 

1470; 

1043; 

202 

; 373 

Bori; 

0-6 

Bori Bk.“—Wn.—^TRl* 

NW; 

24-0 

2018; 

914; 

191 

; 390 

Chinch- 

3-0 








mandal; 


Bori Kh.—Drv.— 

E; 

6*4 

1047; 

3902; 

771; 1093 

Local 


Bori Kh.“-Psd.—^ 

S; 

3-0 

785; 

1401; 

259 

; 475 

Local; 


Bori Kh.—Wn.—^ 

NW; 

15-0 

784; 

365; 

70 

; 147 

Pisgaon; 

2-0 

Bori Gosavi—I'tm.—^RT 

SW; 

22-0 

1808; 

648; 

137 

; 255 

Bhamb; 

3-0 

Bori«Ichod—Klpr.— 

NE; 

24*0 

1706; 

671; 

220 

348 

Wadki; 

2-0 

Bori-Ijara—^Psd.— 

NE; 

7-0 

4704; 

1795; 

.303 

; 824 

Kasola; 

2-0 


Borimachchhindar*~Fsd.---^TnT^^^ S; 
Borimalial—Ytm.—- • E; 


2*0 

17-0 


1605; 1233; 200; 368 Pusad; 
928; 608; 130; 349 Kalamb; 


2-0 

3*0 
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Railway Station; j 
Distance. | 

1 

1 

Weelky Bazar; j 

Distance; 1 

Bazar Day. j 

i 

(6) 1 

1 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. ! 

(7) 

1 

j Water 

\ 

\ 

! 

1 (8) 

1 .Institutions and other 

1 information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

38-0 

Ghatanji; 

10*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

10*0 

! 

\Ar. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Yeotmal; 

5*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

5*0 

W. ' 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Varud; 

2-0 

Lohi; 

4*0; Tue. 

Local; 

,. 

.. 

SI (pr); Cs; lib. 

Darwha; 

38-0 

Kali; 

6*0; Thu. 


6*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

16*0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 


5*0 ! 

w. 

3 Si (2 pr, m); Cs; 4 tl. 

Darw'ha; ‘ 

24*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

i 

7*0 

w. 

4 SI (2pr, m, h); pyt; Cs: 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud.; 
2tl; m; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

io-o 

Sa\var; 

2*0; Wed. 

Chondhi; 

3*0 

W';n. 

Cs (gr); rl. 

Bhandegaon; 

3-0 

Bhandegaon 

; 3*0; Wed. 



W. 

Da Sara Fr., An.; 2 tl. 

.. 






W. 

f • 

Wani; 

40*0 

Pandhar* 

kaoda; 

4-0; Sun. 

.. 

4*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Y'eotmal; 

8*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs?; tl. 




.. 


. . 

! W. 


Kinwatj 

15*0 

Dhanki; 

16*0; Mon. 

Kurli; 

2*0 

W. 

S! (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

15*0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 

Khandala; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandak; 

4*0 

' Bhandak; 

4*0; Wed. 


,, 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Linga; 

5*0 

Chani; 

3*0; Mon. 

1 Kamathwada; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

23*0 

Ralcgaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

Watidied; 

1*0 

W;n. 

Devi .Fr. Ct. Paurninia; 
tl. 

i 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

12*0 

Ghonsa; 

2*0; Fri. 

Rasa; 

2*0 

w. 

Yeotmal; 

30*0 

Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


3*0 

n. 

pyt; tl. 


.. 


.« 



W. 

«« 

Darwha; 

14*0 

Digras; 

4-0; Sat. 

Chincholi; 

2*4 

W;rv. 

|Sl(pr);Cs;tL 

Ghiigus; 

16*0 

Dhakori; 

1*0; Wed. 

.. 

.. 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

0*6 

Bori; 

0*6; Tue. 


0*6 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Wani; 

24*0 

Khairi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

11*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gavaji Maha¬ 
raja Fr. Phg. 5; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

0*4 

Local; 

• 

,. Tue. 

Local; 

1 

W;rv. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 6 tl; 
m; mq; dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

39*0 

Pusad; 

3-0; Sun. 

Wadsad; 

1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dudhagiri 
Maharaj Fr. Mg; 2 tl; ch. 

Rajur; 

8*0 

Kumbha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22*0 

Bhamb; 

3*0; Fri. 1 

Mangarul; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Wadki; 

2*0; Wed. 

Local; 


W, 

SI (pr); Cs;tL 

Darwha; 

.. 

Pusad; 

7*0; Sun. 

Kasola; 

2*0 

w. * 

SI (pr); Kalu Buva Fr- An. 
Sud. 10; tl; mq. 

Darwha; 

38-0 

Pusad; 

2*0; Sun. . 

Pusad; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

17*0 

Kalamb; 

3-0: Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tk 
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Village Nan ie. 

(!) 

Direction ; 

1 Travelling 
i Distance. 

(2) 

i 

S 

1 Area (acres); .Pop..; 

;Households; Agriculturists. 

i (3) 

1 

j Post Office ; 

1 Distance. 

1 

i 

(4) 

Borinajik Chatara—Psd.—! =-fi 

SE; 

57-0 

1539; 

791; 

135; 304 

Chatari; 

2-0 

^TOTFT 









Borishinha—Ytm.— 

S; 

18-0 

2373; 

1057; 

209 

478 

Rui; 

2-0 

Both—Drv.— 

W; 

6-0 

1273; 

752; 

146 

308 

Bhulai; 

2-0 

Both—Klpr— 

SW; 

9-0 

1715; 

1374; 

269 

696 

Local; 


Botha—Psd.— 

SE; 

14-0 

3096; 

683; 

124 

345 

Mulawa; 

12-0 

Bothabodan—Drv,— 

E; 

22-0 

3121; 

1256; 

240 

636 

Arjuna; 

2-0 

Bothagavhan—Drv.— 

E; 

8-0 

823; 

341; 

71 

91 

Bori; 

4-0 

Botoni—Y'n,—{ 

SW; 

40-0 

1520; 

226; 

38 

79 

Pandhar- 

6*0 








kaoda; 


Bramhanagaon—Psd,— 

SE; 

52-0 

2445; 

2805; 

501; 

881 

Local; 


Bramhanagaon—Psd.— 

NW 

19-0 

2736; 

1187; 

207 

601 

Local; 


Bramhanath—Drv.— 

SW; 

9-0 

1467; 

814; 

152 

277 

Sakara; 

3-0 

Bramhanavada—Drv.—., 

SE; 

17*0 

3209; 

1371; 

274 

705 

Arni; 

8-0 

Bramhanavada—Drv.—. . 

NE; 

27-0 

1180; 

1053; 

205 

313 


6*0 

Bramhanavada—Drv.—^T'‘-^U|c| |'Jf .. 

NW 

33-0 

2575; 

833; 

180 

462 


2-0 

Bramhi—Drv.— 

NE; 

10-0 

1333; 

725; 

157 

345 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

Bramhi—^Psd.— 

NE; 

6-0 

3174; 

674; 

142 

189 

Moha Ijara; 

3-0 

Bramhani—Wn,— 

E; 

3-4 

1478; 

587; 

120 

167 

Bhalar; 

2*0 

Buranda—Wn.—^^N] 

NW; 


1809; 

909; 

184 

397 

Narsala; 

3-0 

Buranda— Wn. —^<i^| 

W; 

i6-0 

I 2237; 

672; 

136 

199 

Botoni; 

.. 

Buti Ijara — ^Psd.—^'^nTT 

SW; 

16-0 

2295; 

431; 

62 

231 

Mulawa; 

9*0 

Chahand — Klpr, — 

NE; 

24-0 

3091; 

1675; 

283; 

608 , 

Local; 

!! 

-^halabardi—Wn.— 

SW; 

28-0 

2154; 

334; 

56; 

96 

Patan; 

4*0 

I!halabardi—Klpr.— 

SE; 

3-0 

746; 

1357; 

2tl; 

528 

Local; 


Chalagani—Psd. — 

SE; 

49-4 

2588; 

943; 

170; 

305 

Kharus Bk.; 


Chanai — Klpr. — 

NE; 

13-5 

262; 

112; 

24; 

43 

Jalaka; 

I-O 

Chanakha — ^Wn. —"Sfrfiyj 

SE; 

18-0 

1548; 

381; 

80; 

75 


2-0 

Chanakha — Klpr. — .. 

S; 

14-0 

2609; 

1093; 

258; 

390 

» « 

* * 

Chandapur — ^Ytm. — 

SW; 

18-0 

2166; 

550; 

98; 

274 

Bhambraja; 

3-0 

Chani—Drv. — 

E; 

14-0 

1254; 

1373; 

288; 

643 

Kamathwada; 

0:.2 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

W’eekly Bazar; 
.'Distance; i 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 1 

(7) 

1 

1 

Water 

(8) 

Himayatnagar; 

4*0 

Himayat¬ 

nagar. 

4*0; ,., ! 

i 

I 

Chatari; 2*0 

W:rv. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Rui; 

2-0; Wed. ! 

6-0 

W. 

Bhandegaon; 

3-0 

Mangkinhi; 

2*0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 2-0 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

51-0 

Pahapal; 

3*0; Thu. 

3*0 

"W. 

Darw^ha; 

52-0 

Morath; 

3*0; Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

6-0 

Arjuna; 

6*0; ., 

Arjuna; 2*0 

W;n. 

Ladkhed; 

3-0 

Bori; 

4*0; Tue. 

Ladkhed; 3-0 

W. 

Rajur; 

37-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 8-0 

kaoda; 

W. 

Himayatnagar; 

6-0 

Local- 

Tue. 

Local; 

W. 

Washim* 

21-0 

Local; 


3*0 

W. 

Darwha; 

9-0 

Darwha; 

9-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 9*0 

W. 

Darwha; 

17-0 

Jawala; 

2*0; Tue. 

J awala; 2*0 

w. 


3-0 

Bori; 

6*0; ,. 


w. 

Sangawi; 

12*0 


2*0; Sat. 

2*0 

w. 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

Bori Kh.; 

2*0; Tue. 

Local; 

w. 



Pusad; 

6*0, Sun. 

4*0 

W;n. 

Wani; 

4*0 

Wani; 

4*0; Sun. 

4-0 

n;ph 

Rajur; 

14*0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed, 

Mardi; 3*0 

w. 

Wani; 

16*0 


4*0; Thu, 

Local; 

W;rv. 

Hingoli; 

25*0 

Shembal” 

pimpri; 

2*0; Mon, 

Fuhvadi; 5*0 

W. 

Hinganghat; 

20*0 

W’’adhona; 

4*0; Thu. 

3*0 

W; 

Wani; 

24*0 

Jamani; 

2*0; Sun. 

4*0 

Wh 


•• 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3*0; Sun. 


W. , 

Jawalgaon; 

12*0 

Vidul; 

3*0; Sat. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

Wani; 

23*0 

Jalka; 

1*0; Fri. 

Adani; 0*5 

W. 

Wani; 

18*0 

Dhakori; 

.. Wed. 

Khandala; 6*0 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

62*0 

Local; 

... Thu. 

Bori; 6*0 

rv. 

Yeotmal; 

18*0 

Bhambraja; 

3*0; Fri. 

Bhambiaja; 3*0 

W;n. 

Linga; 

2*0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Kamathwada; 0*4 

Wh 


Institutions and other 
information, 

( 9 ) 


SI (pr): Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2 tl; 

gym; ch; lib, 

Sl(pr); Cs (gr);2 L 
S’, (pr); pyt; tL 
SI (pr) Cs; 2 tl. 
th 

2 SI (m, h); 2 Cs; Mahadev 
Fr- Phg. Sud. Paurnima 
and Ct. Sud. 12; 3tl; mq; 
ch. 

2 SI (pr, ni); Cs; tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

2 SI (2pr); pyt; 4 Cs; 2 tl. 

m. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; dg; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 

tl. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivajayanti 
Fr. April 27; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl, 

2 SI (pr, m); Ramanavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; ch; 
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Village Name. 

(!) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

, Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Chanoda—\\n.— 

N; 

21-0 

870 

; 288 

; 60; 139 

Chopan; 

2-0 

Chapadoh—Ytm.—=5iTqr^ 

S; 


3305 

; 355 

; 72; 214 



Chaparada—-\tm.—-=I1R 

E: 

10-0 

2537 

; 441 

; 92; 234 

Yeotmal; 

lO-O 

Cbiragaon—Vvn.— 

SE; 

5-0 

1385 

; 577 

; 119; 128 

Shirpur; 

1*4 

Chatari—Psd.—^^cTTTr 

SE; 

58-0 

5239: 2814 

3519; 1980 

Local; 


Cliaudhara—Ytrn.— 

S; 

6-0 

1059; 959; 247; 336 


6-0 

Chendakapur— \tm. — 

N; 

12-0 

640; 102; 25; 62 

Rani 

0*2 







. Umaravati; • 


Chikana—Klpr.— 

N; 

45*0 

456 

282 

61; 139 

Sawngi; 

I'O 

Cliikani—Psd.— 

SE; 

6*0 

623 

333 

125; 87 

Pludi; 

2-0 

Chikani— T 

N; 

13*0 

1853 

1429 

265; 458 

Local; 

^, 

Chikani—Drv,— 

E; 

14*0 

2273 

1039 

219; 519 

Kamathwada; 

2-0 

Chikani Kasaba—Dr\-.— 

SE; 

26-0 

2926 

813 

159; 255 

Mahaliingi; 

2-0 









Chikhaiadara—Klpr,—ft 

NW; 

18*0 

1947; 451 

98; 257 

Mohada; 

2-0 

Chikhaladoh—\\n.— 

SW; 

29*0 

580; 298 

55; 168 

Matharjun; 

3*0 

C li ikhalagar n —W n.—ft'^d^i^lR 

N; 

1-0 

1664; 1484 

269; 424 

Wani; 

I-O 

Ch khalavardha—Klpr.—.. 

SW; 

22*0 

4657 

1337 

243; 651 

Tadsawali; 

2*0 

Chikhai —Drv.— 

SE; 

8*0 

2038 

1013 

193; 441 

Bhandegaon; 

1*0 

Chikhali—Drv.— 

NW; 

8*0 

2337; 

1532 

287 591 

Local; 


Chikhali—^Wn.— ft^si^fi 

SE; 

22*0 

1002 

1419 

84; 92 

Local; 


Chikhali—Psd.~ft^<?n 

NW; 

., 

1220 

1393 

329; 173 

• • 


Cnikhali—Klpr.—ft<g<?fl 

NE; 

30*0 

1029 

285 

62; 127 

Wadhona; 

1*4 

Chikhali—Klpr.— 

N; 

32*0 

1881 

901 

182; 318 

Local; 


Chilchali (Kanhoba)—Drv.—.. 

NE; 

32*0 

1533 

1349 

328; 546 

Local; 










Chilagavhan—^Psd.—P=l<ff*lo^|«l 

E; 

17*0 

736 

473 

117; 179 

Amboda; 

2*0 

Chilai—Wn.— 

S; 

20*0 

1434 

412 

80;. 106 

Adegaon; 

4*0 

Chilli Ijara—Psd.—ft^ l^^STRT 

SE; 

25*0 

4000 

816 

156; 321 

Fulsawangi; 

3*0 

Chimanapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

10*0 

218 

295 

64; 153 

Rani Umara« 

2*0 







vati; 


Chiniata—^Klpr.—^ftr^T^Tf 

SW; 

26-0 

922 

146 

23; 40 

Ayata; 

2*0 

Chinchabardi —Ytm.— 

W; 

5*0 

2326 

404 

82; 118 

Yeotmal; 

5*0 

Chinchagaon— Drv.— 

N; 

16*0 

2724 

969 

188; 262 

Local; 


Chinchaghat— \Vn.—f%=^^rr2: 

SW; 

180 

1382 

341 

67; 154 

Sakhara; 

5*0 

Chinckaghat A^adaner) —^Ytm.— 

SE; 

10*4 

5317 

1132 

230; 493 

Jodmoha; 

4-0 

ft^TE}|gr 
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Railway Station; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

i Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 14*0 

Mardi; 

4-0; Wed 

Mardi; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 





., 

W. 


Yeotmal; lO'O 

Kalamb; 

4-0; Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

W 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 5-0 

Wani; 

5*0; Sun. 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Himayatnagar; 4*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; m; ch; 
2 lib; 4 dp. 


.. 



., 

W 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 12-0 

Rani 

Umaravati; 

0-2; Mon. 

Chimanapur; 

2-4 

W;n. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 30*0 

Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Washim; 38*0 

Pusad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 13*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Mozar; 

3-0 

W. 

2*S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Ladkhed; 2*0 

Chani; 

1-0; Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Darwha; 26*0 

Arni; 

4*0; Mon. 

Mahalungi; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; Ramanawami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl. 

Yeotmal; 28*0 

Mohada; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 29*0 

Matharjun; 

3-0; Mon. 

Patan-Bori; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Wani; 1*0 

Wani; 

1*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; -3 tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 3*0 

Parwa; 

8*0; Mon. 

Parwa; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

1-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Bhadegaon; 2-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

! 4 SI (2pr, m, h); 3tl; mq; 
gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Ghugus; 9*0 

Ghugus; 

9-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

22*0 

rv. 

SI (m); Cs; 2 tl. 



.. 


.. 

W. 

•i* 

Hinganghat; 25-0 

Wadhona; 

1-4; Thu, 

Wadki; 

7*0 

n; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hinganghat; 18-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


8-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dg; lib. 

Lasina; 24-0 

Mangladevi; 

3*0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 53*0 

Hiwara; 

5*0; Thu. 

Local; 

.. 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 20-0 

Kayar; 

6-0; Thu. 

Purad; 

4-0 

W 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Nanded; 66*0 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0; Thu. 

Fulsawangi; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs., tl. 

Dhamangaon; 19*0 

Babhulgaon; 

4*0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 48*0 

Kap; 

.. Sun. 

Parwa; 

13-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

1 

Lasina; 2*0 

Yeotmal; 

5*0; Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tb 

Darwha; 16-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

.. 

5-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; dp. 

Wani; 18-0 

Zamkola; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 10-0 

Jodmoha; 

4-0; Fri. 

Yerap; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 


A-1197—47-A. 
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# 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Chinchala—Wn;— 

NW; 

14-0 

1150; 

501; 

98; 138 

Local; 

Chinchamandal—Wn;— 

NW; 

23-0 

1820; 

1078 

208; 476 

Local; 

Chine V apad—Psd;— 

NE; 

16-0 

2226; 

385 

99; 219 

Kali; 3-0 

Chinchapatra—Drv;—F^ ^ Ml ’I 

S; 

23-0 

1399; 

327 

51; 132 

Tuptakali; 3*0 

Chondhi—Klpr;— 

N; 

18-0 

1255; 

1307 

82; 184 

Dabha; 2*0 

Chincholi—Psd;—loil 

SE; 

31-0 

977; 

184 

35; 105 

Fulsawangi; 2*0 

Chincholi—Ytm;— 

NE; ■ 

29-0 

1274; 

461 

98; 125 


Chincholi—^Wn;— 

SE; 

8*0 

542; 

328 

67; 56 

Naigaon; 2*0 

Chincholi—Drv;—F'^'^T^ 

S; 

14-0 

3779; 

1748 

339; 643 

Local; 

Chincholi—Psd;—F’^'dloCT 

SE; 

55-0 

1510; 

426 

80; 213 

Dhanki; 2*0 

Chincholi—Klpr;—F'd^'l'^T 

W; 

21-0 

557; 

202 

47; 83 

Talni; 2*0 

Chincholi—Klpr;— 

N; 

30-0 

724; 

221 

42; 108 

Wadhonabazar; 1*0 

Chincholi Sangam---Psd;---f%=^rc5t 

S; 

32*0 

1388; 

939, 

176; 403 

Marlegaon; 2*0 

Chinchoni Botoni— Wn ;— 

W; 

.. 

3147; 

1218 

241; 456 

.. 








Chirakuta—Drv;— 

S; 

18-0 

1647; 

794 

132; 400 

1-0 

Chondhi—^Psd;— 

N; 

10-0 

2804; 

961 

157; 369 

Local; 

Chondhi—Ytm;— 

N; 

9-0 

756; 

335 

73; 179 

Karalgaon; 1*0 

Chopan—n;— 

NW; 

20-0 

1850; 

1126 

216; 382 

Local; 

Chopan—Klpr;— 

W; 

7-0 

540; 

190 

34; 105 

Sonbardi; 4*0 

5 

Chorkund—Klpr;—J 

NW; 

30-0 

1589; 

42 

10; 20 

Ghatanji; 3*0 

Chorakhopadi—Drv;— 

W; 

8*0 

1505; 

557: 

93; 229 

Mangkinhi; 1*0 

Choramba—Klpr;—<i<si 1 

NW; 

29-0 

2991; 

317 

68; 152 

Ghatanji; 3*0 

Churamura—Psd;—^ 

SE; 

43-0 

2057; 

950 

154; 395 

Sukalijahagir; 3*0 

D abha—Drv;— 

S; 

15-0 

968; 

* 69 

12; 31 


Dabha—Ytm;— 

NW; 

22-0 

5491; 

2984 

562; 647 

Local; 

Dabha—Klpr;— 

N; 

14-0 

1676; 

533 

'; 99; 159 

Local; 

Dabha—Wn;—^m 

SW; 

36-4 

764; 

496 

i; 96; 118 

Satapalli; 0*4 

Dabhadi — Drv; — 

SE; 

23-0 

4992; 

1545 

220; 620 

Local; 

Jabhadi—Wn;—?T«rT# 

, SW; 

17-0 

3072; 

55> 

h 97; 332 

Ghonsa; 6*0 

)abhapur—Wn;— 

. S; 


473; 

2: 

1; .. 16 

. . 

Dagad Dhanora—Drv;—Cist'S STFflTT.. 

. N; 

29*0 

1689; 

78« 

h 169; 264 

Watphali; 3*0 

Dagad Dhanora—Psd;—OTTfVT.. 

S; 

•; 

2279; 

793; 125; 215 

.. 


A-n97—47-B. 
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Railway Station; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) • 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 

5-0 

Mardi; 

5-0; Wed. 

Mangarul; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; gym; lib. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed. 

Maregaon; 

12*0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Kali; 

3-0; Thu. 1 

ECali; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

23-0 

Digras; 

7*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Wathoda; 

3*0; Wed. 


4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 


Fulsawangi; 

2*0; Thu. 

Fulsawangi; 

2*0 

n. 

. • 



., 

.. 

.. 

.. 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

1-0 

Ghugus; 

1 *0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

1*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

14-0 

Digras; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

: 7-0 

Dhanki; 

2*0; Mon. 


1*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

T alni; 

2*0; Sat. 

Ghatanji; 

14*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar; 

1*0; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

7*0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Kandoli; 

20-0 

•• 

4*0; Wed. 

Marlegaon; 

2*0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ramanavami 
Fr. Ct Sud.l2; tl; m; ch. 

•• 

•* 


.. 

•• 

• 

W. 


Darwha; 

18*0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

35-0 

Pusad; 

10*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

9*0 

Yeotmal; 

9-0; Sun. 


0.4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

9-0 

Mardi; 

2*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 tl. 

Adilabad; 

34-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

7*0; Sun. 

Pahapal; 

5*0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

33-0 

Ghatanji; 

3*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

[3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

2-0 

Warud; 

1*0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Ghatanji; 

3*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

3*0 

w. 

1 SI (pr); tl. 

Wadhona; 

25-0 

Umarkhed; 

2*4; Wed. 

Umarkhed; 

2*4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; m. 

Darwha; 

15-0 

Digras; 

6*0; Sat. 


4*0 

w. j 

•• 

Dhamangaon; 25*0 

Pahoor; 

2*0; Tue. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gy«t; ch; Hb; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

., 

.. 

Runza; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

36-4 

Satapalli; 

0*4; Wed. 

.. 

0*2 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

23-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

* * 

5*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; Maha- 
shivaratri Fr. Mg. Sud; 

2 tl; dh; lib. 

Wani; 

17-0 

Zamakola; 

2*0; Tue. 

•• 

6*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


25*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

•• 

3*0 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m);2Cs;3tl;dg; 

lib. 

•• 


•• 

.. 

•• 


w. 

* * 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acre:.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dagadathar—Psd ;—1 < 

SE; 

28*0 

5010; 

658; 

113; 

160 

Fulsawangi; 

6-0 

Dahagaon—Psd;— 

S; 

40-0 

967; 

439; 

71; 

176 


2-0 

Dahegaon—Klpr;— 

NW; 

33-0 

2624; 

1005; 

183; 

366 

Shiroli; 

4*0 

Dahegaon—Ytm;— 

E; 

24*0 

1930; 

204; 

36; 

89 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

Dahegaon—^Wn;— 

SW; 

12-0 

1138; 

1239; 

241; 

449 

Ghonsa; 

4-0 

Dahegaon—Klpr;— 

NE; 

20*0 

6135; 

1937; 

418- 

994 

Kumbha; 

2-0 

Dahegaon—Wn;—i«! 

W; 

5-0 

1173; 

84; 

19, 

48 

Mohorli; 

3*0 

Daheli—Drv;— 

SE; 

8-0 

1466; 

820; 

158 

406 

Local; 


Daheli—Ytm;— 

SE; 

22-0 

1207 

526; 

169 

262 

Yelabara; 

1*0 

Daheli—Klpr;— 

SW; 

45-0 

2940; 

682; 

134 

310 

Ranidhanora; 

4*0 

Dahiphal—Drv;— 

NE; 

90 

2270 

984; 

186 

374 

Darwha; 

9-0 

Dahi Savali—^Psd;—tl 

E; 

26-0 

1225 

992; 

174 

444 

Pohandul; 

1-0 

Dahivad Bk.—Psd;—f. 

S; 

9-0 

3415, 

832; 

219 

425 

Harshi; 

2*0 

Dahivad Kh—Psd;— 

E; 

16-0 

1952 

652; 

211 

257 

Mahagaon; 

11*0 

Dandagaon—^Wn;— 

N; 

19-0 

1494 

589; 

116 

200 

Hiwaramajara; 

2*0 

Dangaragaon—Klpr;— ^ \^ <J{\^ 

NW; 


1685 

521; 

110 

177 



Dapora—^Wn;—dtHVTf 

NW; 

25-0 

962 

197; 

45 

96 

Chinchmandal; 

2*0 

Dapori—Klpr;—^I'-T kI 

NE; 

42-0 

945 

207; 

44 

116 

Dhanora; 

2*0 

Dapori—Klpr;— 

N 

32-0 

314 

100; 

23 

39 

Ralegaon; 

3*0 

Dara—^Wn;— 

SW; 

16-0 

1023 

451; 

87 

264 

Sakhara; 

5-0 

Darara—^Wn;—^TTO 

SW; 

15-0 

821 

161; 

32 

40 

Ghonsa; 

4*0 

Darati—Psd;— 

SE; 

84-0 

3318; 

2047; 

365: 

592 

Local; 


Daravha Urban Area VIII—Drv;— .. 

HQ; 

.. 

2-43; 

15245; 

2698 

2307 

Local; 


(^TRTCr f^Wr) 









ittapur—^Ytrn; 

E; 

17-0 

3174; 255; 

57; 183 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

Daryapur—Drv; 

E; 

10-0 

671 

128; 

22 

; 76 

Deheli; 

2*0 

Datodi—Klpr;— 

SW; 

48-0 

2092 

720; 

151 

363 

Local; 

.. 

Dehani—^Drv;— 

S; 

29*0 

6987 

2911; 

541 

921 

Local; 

•* 

Dehani—Ytm;— 

NW; 

14-0 

2341; 814; 

163; 324 

Chikhali 

2*0 








Kanhoba; 


Demadadevi—Wn;— 

SW; 

35-0 

1184; 262; 

52; no 

Satpalli; 

2*0 

Deulagaon—Drv;— 

S; 

4*0 ; 

j 

1137 

708; 

131 

335 

Khopadi Bk; 

2*0 











YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


741 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

':S 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information- 

(9) 

Nanded; 

66-0 

Fulsavangi; 

6*0; Thu. 

1 Tembhi; 

5*0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Himayat- 

18-0 


2-0; Wed. 


0*1 

n. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

nagar; 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Ghatanji; 

4*0; Tue. 


4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

tl; dg; ch. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Ghonsa; 

1*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

18-0 

Kumbha; 

2*0; Sun. 

Deodhari; 

2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dp. 


5-0 

.. 


.. 

5*0 

W;n; 

tl. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


cl. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Yelabara; 

b0;Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Ichora; 

1*0; Sat. 


6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

3*0 

Bori; 

3*0; Tue. 

Bori kh; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Darwha; 

32*0 

Dhanoda; 

3*0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr, nO; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Darwha; 

47*0 

Pusad; 

9-0; Sun. 

Harshi; 

2*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ashadhi Ekadashi 

Darwha; 

26*0 

Kali; 

4*0; Thu. 

Kali; 

4*0 

W. 

Fr; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

8-0 

Mardi; 

7*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

7*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 




.. 



W. 

. . 

Wani; 

25*0 

Khairi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

13*0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hinganghat; 

16*0 

Dhanora; 

2*0; Fri. 


8*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32*0 

Ralegaon; 

3*0; Fri. 


3*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

16*0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 


5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Raiur; 

24*0 

Ghonsa; 

4*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

4*0 1 

W. 

tl. 

Kinwat: 

5*0 

Kinwat; 

5*0; Sun. 


5-0 

W;n. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); tl; dh. 

Local; 


Local; 

. . Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

15 SI (8pr, 4 m, 3h); Maha- 

Yeotmal; 

17*0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

w. 

shivaratri Fr. Feb., Mun- 
joba Fr. Srn. Vad. 30; 
Mallikarjun Fr. Mg. Vad. 
4: 4tl; 2mq; 3 dg; ch; lib; 
2 dp; Cch. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr. 

Bori; 

5*0 

Bori; 

5*0; Tue. 


2*0 

rv. 

Mrg- Sud. 15; 3 tl; 5 m. 

Yeotmal; 

44*0 

Saoli; 

5*0; Thu. 


16*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

29*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


4*0 

W. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 

Yeotmal, 

14*0 

Pahoor; 

2*0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

2-0 

w. 

mq; dh; gym; ch; lib; 3 dp* 
SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Maruti Fr. 

Wani; 

34*0 

Satpalli; 

2*0; Wed. 


2*0 

w. 

Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha, 

4*0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 
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MAHARASHTEA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Deuravada—Drv; 

S; 

19-0 

1309; 1315 

247; 488 

Chincholi; 

1-4 

Deuravadi—Drv;— 

SE; 

27-0 

2580; 1394 

248; 716 

Chilffiali; 

2*0 

Deuravadi—Drv;— 

SE; 

14-0 

853; 1141 

232; 364 

Local; 


Deuravadi—Drv;— 

S; 

19*0 

1986; 312 

64; 158 

Chincholi; 

1*4 

Devadhari—Klpr;— 

W; 

19*0 

2295; 973 

185; 503 

Dehegaon; 

7-0 

Devadhari—Klpr;— 

N; 


3290; 471 

94; 271 

.. 


Devagaon—Drv;— 

SE; 

15*0 

1093; 510 

75; 247 

Loni; 

1-4 

Devagaon—^Ytm;— 

N; 

17*0 

546; 283 

59; 123 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0 

Devala—Wn;—i|wr 

NW; 

.. 

1543; 735 

163; 304 

.. 


Devanala—^Ytm;—^cl»TOT 

SE; 

15-0 

1859; 746 

145; 298 

Jodmoha; 

2-0 

Devaravada—^Wn;—1 

S; 

20*0 

956; 161 

29; 36 

Kurai; 

3*0 

Devasari—^Psd;— 

S; 

57*0 

2461; 1478 

268; 680 

Local; 


Devathana—Psd;—^46V'J|T 

SW; 

10*0 

4254; 1109 

180; 537 

Pusad; 

10-0 

Dhakori—Wn;—<ol^TTt 

S; 

18*0 

1004; 703 

120; 248 

Kurai; 

2-0 

Dhamangaon Bk.—Drv;— 

NW; 

13*0 

2618; 503 

102; 197 

Dhamangaon 

2*0 






Kh; 


Dhamangaon Kh.—Drv;— 

W; 

13*0 

1654; 673 

128; 215 

Local; 

. , 








Dhamani—^Ytm;—^IfTiWr 

S; 

7*0 

851; 233 

42; no 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Dhamani—Wn;—UP^Ffi' 

NW; 

14*0 

1073; 510 

85; 213 

Maregaon; 

2*0 

Dhanaj—Drv;— 

NE; 

26*0 

3157; 1574 

354; 569 

Manikwada; 

0-2 

Dhanaj—^Psd;— 

S; 

22-5 

2375; 1154 

193; 545 

Mulawa; 

6*0 

Dhanaki—Psd;— 

SE; 

53*0 

6561; 8811 

1541; 2598 

Local; 


Dhanasal Manasal—Psd;— 

W; 

5*0 

6866; 1767 

; 308; 862 

Local; 









Dhanoda—^Psd;—SFft^ 

E; 

24*0 

1144; 924; 182; 415 

Pohandul; 

2-0 

Dhanodi—^Ytm;—!iRWT 

NE; 

16*0 

297; 67 

16; 41 

Ashti; 

3-0 

Dhanora—^Ytm ;—^ (rfl <1 

SE; 

18*0 

2072; 635 

155; 239 



Dhanora—^Ytm;—?PFftTr 

S; 

6*0 

1625; 290 

69; 88 

Yeotmal; 

6-0 

Dhanora— Wn ;— 

SW; 

27*0 

1570; 1026 

207; 373 

Local; 


Dhanora—Klpr;—?3rFft^T 

NE; 

33*0 

2461; 1256 

276; 522 

Local; 


Dhanora—Psd;—STpfl’lT 

NW; 

13*0 

2375; 1292 

228; 511 

Jamb Bajar; 

3-0 

Dhanora Bk.—Drv;~-^FrlTT f. 

S; 

17*4 

554; 302 

65; 122 

Digras; 

1-4 

Dhanora Kh.—Drv;—SrFftTT 

S; 

16*0 

2186; 760 

162; 343 

Chincholi; 

2-0 

Dhanora Sachaladev—Psd;—. • 

SE; 

50*0 

1548; 1069 

185; 393 

Bramhangaon; 

2*0 



















. yEOTMAL DISTRICT 


743 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

W^ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

19*0 

Digras; 

2*0; Sat. 


1*4 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; lib. 

Darwha; 

27*0 

Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 

Arni; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Mahagaon; 

2-0 

Mahagaon; 

2*0; Wed. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

19*0 

Digras; 

2*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Wani; 

24*0 

Kinhi; 

4*0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 




.. 



W. 

. . 

Darwha; 

15*0 

Mahagaon; 

3*0; Wed. 

. . 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Dhamangaon; 20-0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14*0 

Jodmoha; 

2-0; Fri. 


2*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

20*0 

Wani; 

20*0; Sun. 

Khandala; 

8*0 

rv. 

3tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

3*0 


.. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ct. 5; 2 tl; lib; 2 dp. 

Washim; 

43*0 

Khandala; 

6*0; Fri. 

Karla; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ghugus; 

10*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Wamdkhed; 

4*0 

Darwha; 

13*0; Sun. 

Bodegaon; 

5*0 

W. 

2tl. 

Warud; 

4*0 

Darwha; 

13*0; Sun. 

Bodegaon; 

5*0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3tl; m; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Yeotmal; 

8*0; Sun. 


3*0 

w. 

pyt; Cs (gr); tl. 

Rajur; 

8-0 

Navargaon; 

5*0; Thu. 

I Maregaon; 

2*0 

1 W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

I.asina 

21-0 

Local; 

. . Fri. 

! Ner; 

5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Hingoli; 

38*0 

Mulawa; 

6*0; Tue. 


0*1 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 7-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


0*2 

W. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 2 Cs; Tern- 
bheshwar Fr. Mrg. Vad. 

5; Mahadev Fr. Mg. Vad. 

14; 2 tl; mq; lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

42*0 

Karala; 

1*0; .. 

•• 


w. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Ps; 3 tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

42*0 

Local; 

... Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Budhe Ba 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 3tl; m; m 

Yeotmal; 

16*0 

Kalamb; 

2*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 


Yeotmal; 

18*0 

Wadagaon; 

2*0; Wed. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

6*0 

Yeotmal; 

6*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. (gr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

27*0 

Mukutban; 

.. Mon'. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Hinganghat; 

19*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

10*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

,. 

Jamb Bajar; 

3*0; Mon. 



w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

17*4 

Digras; 

1*4; Sat. 

Digras; 

1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

16*0 

Digras; 

4*4; Sat. 

.. 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 9*0 

Dhanki; 

3*4; Mon. 

Hardada; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dasara Fr. An 
Sud. 10; 3 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GA2ETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dharakanha—Psd;— 

SE; 

12-0 

996; 189; 

68; 

84 

Kanha; 

1-0 

Dharamoha—^Psd;— 

SE; 

17*0 

3610; 1277; 

226; 

378 

Morath Jahagir;2*0 

Dharana—Klpr;— 

NE; 

10-0 

1428; 842; 

164; 

321 

Local; 

•• 

Dhavalasar—Drv;— 

E; 

13-0 

671; 125; 

29; 

48 

Ladkhed; 

3-0 

Dhoki—Klpr;-^t^ 

S; 

6-0 

1487; 640; 

120 

239 

Sunna; 

2-0 

Dhoki—Klpr;— 

NE; 

13-0 

1176; 478 

96; 

188 

Dharna; 

1*4 

Dhopatala—^\Vn;—!jt^^TS>T 

E; 


1171; 112 

19; 

30 

Bhalar; 

0-4 

Dhotra—^Ytm;— 

E; 

22-0 

2179; 625 

163; 

149 

Local; 


Dhulapur—Drv;—^o3T^ 

W; 

3-0 

506; 390 

69; 

204 

Bhulai; 

1-4 

Dhumakchachora—Klpr;— 

NE; 

20-0 

2389; 475 

93; 

123 

Wadki; 

3*0 









Dhunaki—^Wn;— 

S; 

16-0 

1108; 379; 

73; 

221 

Kurai; 

3-0 

Dighadi—Psd;— 

S; 

53*0 

2345; 1171; 

223; 

383 

Deosari; 

3-0 

Dighi—Ytm;— 

N; 

17-0 

1570; 1384; 

185; 

620 

Local; 

.. 

Digras Urban Area VII—Drv;— 

S; 

16-0 

14*30; 20974, 

3857; 2731 

Local; 










gras—Wn;— 

SW; 

31-0 

1526; 510; 

107, 

128 

Patan; 


ndala—^Psd;— 

SE; 

45-0 

3120; 596; 

102 

337 

Sukali Jahagir; 

3-0 

Doladongaragaon—W^n;— 

N; , 

12-0 

1306; 489; 

96 

172 

Nandepera; 

4-0 









Dolamba—Drv;— 

SE; 

22-0 

2065; 1388; 

245 

641 

Chikhali; 

3*0 

Dolamba—^Ytm;— 

N; 

3-0 

494; 102; 

20 

34 

.. 


Dolhari—Drv;— 

S; 

21-0 

445; 24; 

6 

16 

Kalgaon; 

4-0 

Dolhari—Drv;— 

S; 

6-0 

1776; 692; 

118 

219 

Khopadi Bk; 

2*0 

Dolhari—Drv;— 

N; 

8-0 

1221; 459; 

97 

236 

Shendri Bk; 

0-6 

Domaga—Drv;— 

N; 

11-0 

779; 246: 

44 

68 

Chikani; 

2-0 

Donad—Drv;— 

NW; 

24-0 

1338; 428: 

87 

179 

•• 

•• 

Donavada—Drv;— 

SE; 

37*0 

1322; 232 

50 

112 

Kawatha; 

2-0 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;— 

SW; 

17*0 

1951; 382 

73 

211 

Nerad; 

3-0 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;—^irl'TRTN' 

W; 

6*0 

1207; 306 

55 

167 

Wegaon; 

1*0 

Dongaragaon—Klpr;—^ 1 ■* i 1 i 

NW; 

1*0 

281; 32 

^ 15 


Pandhar- 

1-0 







kaoda; 














irtOlMAL DISTRlCf 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

> 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

32-0 

Pusad; 

12*0; Sun. 

Gaul; 

7-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

58-0 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

2*0; Fri. 

.. 

0*1 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 tl. 

Wani*, 

26*0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 
(vet). 

Linga; 

2-0 

Ladkhed; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ladkhed; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 


20-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Wani; 

0*4; Tue. 

Karanja; 

0*7 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

2-0 

Wani; 

2*0; Sun. 


2*0 

n;p. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

Dhotra; 

1*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

3-0 

Darwha; 

3*0; Sun. 

Mahuli; 

1*3 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Wadki; 

3*0; Wed. 

Kinhi; 

2*0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Joga Devi-Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

6*0; Thu. 

Purad; 

5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

6-0 

•• 

• • 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Dhamangaon 

18-0 

.. 

3*0; .. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

16*0 

Local; 

,, Sat. 

Local; 


W:rv. 

13 SI (7 pr, 3 m, 2 h, 1 eg); 
6 Cs; Ghantibaba Fr. An. 
Sud. 11 to Vad.5; 8 tl; m; 
3 mq; dh; 7 dp. 

Wani; 

31-0 

Satpalli; 

5*0; Wed. 

.. 

0*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

18-0 


6*0; .. 

• • 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Rajur; 

4-0 

Rajur; 

4*0; Sun. 

Mardi; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 


Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 

.. 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


.. 


.. 



w. 

.. 

Darwha; 

21*0 

Kalgaon; 

4*0; Sun. 


3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

6*0 

Darwha; 

6*0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Devi Fr. 
October 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Bori; 

5*0; Tue. 

Shelodi; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr), Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

11*0 

Chikani; 

2*0; Sat. 

Mozar; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Sangavi; 

10*0 

•• 

.. 

Stage; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

37*0 

Kawatha; 

2*0; Fri. 

Kosadani; 

4*0 

W;n. 

2 Sf (pr, h); Cs; tl; 3 dp. 

Wani; 

17-0 

Kayar; 

7*0; Thu. 

Nerad; 

4*0 

W. 

Si;(pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

6*0 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6*0 

n. 

Sl*(pr); tl. 

Wani; 

36-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

1*0; Sun.' 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 


W. 

* * 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfRce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dongaragaon—Klpr;—^ 1 K'* U 

N; 

34-0 

846; 

256 

45 

130 

Zadgaon; 

3‘0 

Dongaragaon—Psd;— 

E; 

27-0 

1706; 

400 

71 

162 

Bhawani; 

4*0 

Dongaragaon—Psd;—^’•1 <'*1 

SE; 

13-0 

3198; 

1389 

450 

601 

Kanha; 

2*0 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;—1 i 

NW; 

20-0 

. 527; 

131; 

25; 

67 

Mardi; 

0*2 

Dongarakharda— V tm;—df’* \iM^\ 

E; 

26-0 

11019; 

3246; 

638; 

1277 

Local; • 


Donoda—^Ytm;— 

NE; 

18*0 

1673; 

868 

84 

359 

Pardi; 

1-4 

Dorali—Klpr;—'Sl 

W; 


540; 

295 

57 

145 



Dorli—^Psd;— 

N; 


599; 

7 

1 

5 


.. 

Dorli—Ytm;—dloff 

N; 

2-0 

1351; 

514 

97 

209 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Dorli—^Wn;—1 

S; 

16-0 

1469; 

602 

122 

221 

Kurai; 

1-0 

Dorli—Wn;— 

SW; 

34-0 

546; 

85 

16 

25 

Satpalli; 

2-0 

Dorli—Wn;—^r^ 

W; 

14-0 

719; 

244 

48 

88 

Nawargaon; 

1-0 

Drug—^Ytm,— 

E; 

17-0 

3219; 

122 

24 

75 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Dudhagaon—Drv;— 

E; 

7-0 

1894; 

1107 

207 

478 

Bori; 

2-0 

Durbha—Wn;— 

SW; 

33-0 

1737; 

731 

140 

181 

Dhanora; 

3-0 

Durgada—^Wn;— 

W; 

270 

1034; 

159 

34 

66 

*• 


Ekaburji—Klpr;— 

N; 

35-0 

691; 

206 

39 

99 

Zadagaon; 

2-0 

Ekalara—Klpr;— 

N; 

75-0 

1017; 

58 

54 

109 

Ralegaon; 

6-0 

Ekurli—Klpr;— 

NE; 


703; 

414 

92 

120 



Eranda—^Psd;—C(<^T 

N; 

6-0 

556; 

269 

52 

139 

Bhojala; 

3-0 

Gadegaon—^Wn;— 

NW; 

23-0 

744; 

330 

6 

151 

Chopan; 

2-4 

Gadegaon—^Wn;— 

S; 


1289; 

427; 

; 73; 

164 

.. 


Gadeghat—Klrp;— 

NE; 

42-0 

487; 

36; 

; 10; 

11 



Gadeghat—n;—■* U 'S ^ 1 <i 

S; 

20*0 

738; 

159; 

i 29; 

52 

Adegaon; 

3-0 

Gadi—Psd;— 

SE; 

46-0 

3284: 

158; 

: 30: 

79 

1 Darati; 

5-0 

Gaganamal—Psd;—'‘MM-HJoS 

S; 

23-0 

1320: 

318: 

; 57: 

143 

Pophali; 

5-4 

Gahuli—Psd;—■< I g 

N; 

12*0 

3616 

; 1253 

; 301 

472 

Local; 


Galavha—^Ytm;— 

N; 

9-0 

2701 

; 1290 

; 277 

596 

Karalgaon; 

2-0 

Galavhi—Ytm;— 

NW; 

20-0 

1127 

; 217 

; 33 

92 

Pahoor; 

3-0 

Ganagaon—Drv;—»1 ’J M1 i 

SE; 

17-0 

1682 

:; 641 

; 102 

254 

Loni; 

2-0 

Ganamgaon—^Ytm;— 

NE; 

21-0 

1072 

!; 248 

»; 48 

140 

Sonegaon; 

2-0 

Gandha—^Ytm;—^[{^1 

E; 

18-0 

752 

^ 10> 

25 

78 

.. 

4-0 

Ganeri—Klpr;—^TFRT 

SW; 

18-0 

2565 

1; 155 

•; 22 

51 

Arli; 

2-0 

Ganeshapur—Klpr;—*l 'Jl 

NE; 

6-0 

128^ 

); 38^ 

>; lie 

211 

Dharna; 

2-0 

Ganeshapur—Klpr;— 

W; 

• • . 

5\( 

i; 5^ 

); 14. 16 


• • 

Ganeshapur—^Wn;— 

W; 

1-0 

136S 

h 962 

^ 152; 331 

Wani; 

1-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

• > 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

35*0 

Zadagaon; 

3*0; Sat, 

.. 

9*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

15-0 

Dhanki; 

15-0; Mon. 

Kurali; 

3*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

47-0 

Morath 

3*0; Fri. 

Gaulkh; 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (gr). 

Rajur; 


Jahagir; 

Mardi; 

0*2; Wed. 

Mardi; 

0*2 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


4*0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Kalamb; 

4-0; Tue. 

Khutala; 

2*0 

w. 

ch; lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dp. 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 



w. 



. . 




.. 

w. 


Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Yeotmal; 

2*0; Sun. 

.. 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Ghugus; 

12-0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 

Khandala; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

3-0 

Satpalli; 

2-0; Wed. 

.. 

2*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Rajur 

7-0 

Navargaon; 

1*0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

2*6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Tapona; 

2-0 

Bori; 

2*0; Tue. 


2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);6 tl;m;mq;dg; ch;lib. 

Wani; 

33-0 

Dhanora; 

2*0; Fri. 


3*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

27-0 

Jalaka; 

6*0; Fri. 

Jalaka; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Ralegaoo.; 

3-0; Fri. 

.. 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

25-0 

Ralegaon; 

6*0; Fri. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

.. 


. • 


.. 

.. 

w. 


Darwha; 

37-0 

Bansi; 

4*0; Tue. 

Bhojala; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Rajur; 

11-0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

3*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Vadakeshwrar 







W. 

Fr. Mg; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Zadgaon; 

4*0; Sat. 

Zadgaon; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Adegaon; 

3*0; Tue. 

Mukutban; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

12*0 

Kinwat; 

12*0; Sun. 

Bittargaon; 

18*0 

rv. 


Himayat- 

34-0 

Mulawa; 

10*0; Tue. 

.. 

5*4 

W 

SI (pr); Dattajayanti Fr. 

nagar; 

Darwha; 

36*0 

Pusad; 

12*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

Mrg. Sud; tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dp (vet ). 

Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Sawar; 

3*0; Wed. 

.. 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Yeotmal; 

13*0 

Pahoor; 

3*0; Tue. 

.. 

6*0 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

17'0 

,, 

.. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Shirpur; 

1*0; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

1*0 

W;rv. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 


5*0; .. 

.. 

8*0 

W. 


Yeotmal; 

56-0 



Parwa; 

16*0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

30-0 

Dharna; 

2*0; Mon. 

Dhama; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Wani; 

1*0 

Wani; 

1*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

1*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Ganeshapur—^Wn.— 

SW; 

19-0 

653; 140 

26; 49 

Mukutban; 3*0 

Ganeshapur—^\Vn.— 

S; 

15-0 

986; 368 

72; 160 

Nerad; 3*0 

Ganeshapur—Drv.— 

N; 

4-0 

1290; 583 

111; 253 

Shendri Bk; 2-0 

Gangadevi—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

20-0 

262; 201 

40; 107 

Sonegaon; 2*0 

Gangapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

23-0 

439; 246 

49; 144 

.. 

Ganjegaon—Psd .—^ M^l 14 

SE; 

54-0 

3168; 1039 

175; 486 

Brahmangaon; 3*0 

Ganori—^Ytm.—^^TOTl” 

N; 

13*0 

3477; 1139, 

248; 415 

Local; 

Gavana—Drv,— 

SE; 

19*0 

889; 252 

51; 101 

Jawala; 2*0 

Gavandi—Ytm.— 

N; 

17*0 

1715; 1012 

227; 535 

Sarul; 2*0 

Gavara—VVn.—KF 

SW; 

30*0 

1867; 694 

134; 335 

Matharjun; 3*0 

Gavarala—Wn.— 

NW; 

10*0 

2054; 729 

161; 369 

Rajur; 2*0 

Gaul Bk.—Psd.— 

S; 

23*0 

1140; 399 

67; 164 

Shembal- 3*0 






Pimpri; 

Gaul Kh—Psd—-Jte ’I- 

S; 

10*0 

3282; 1733 

612; 1025 

Gaul Kh; 

Saulamanjari—Psd.—^ftenTT^Tt' 

SW; 

18-0 

1576; 309 

65; 141 

Mulawa; 14*0 

^aulapend—Drv.— 

NE; 

5*0 

814; 340 

65; 140 

Shelodi: 2*0 

Ghadoli—Psd.—^'SlczTl 

SE; 

80-0 

1311; 864 

43; 218 

Darati; 8*0 

Ghanamodi—Klpr.—M ^ 'HI 

E; 

4*0 

582; 120 

25; 62 

Pandhar- 4*0 






kaoda; 

Ghanamukh—Psd.—1 ^ \ ^<3 

SE; 

25*0 

3377; 639 

115; 304 

Mudana; 3*0 

Ghanapur—Drv.— 

N; 

8*0 

935; 285; 

54; 154 

Fubgaon; 1*0 

Gharaphal—^Ytm.— 

i 

N; 

26*0 

2426; 1626; 

348; 617 

Local; 

1 

1 

1 

Gharephal—Drv.—^ • •; 

N; 

10*0 

2239; 694: 

148; 256 


Ghatakinhi—Drv.— 

N; 

4*0 

1937; 871; 

173; 443 

Talegaon; 1*0 

Ghatana—Ytm.—N idl'd! 

S; 

14*0 

1650; 765; 

156; 347 

Pardinaka; 2*0 

Ghatanji Urban Area III—Klpr,— .. 

NW; 

28*0 

10-39; 9174; 1721; 1393 

Local; 

(’TFTft 






Ghati—Klpr—Wt 

NW; 


Included in Urban Area III 


Ghatodi—^Psd.—^ 1 141 

N; 

6*0 

2560; 900; 183; 550 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance* 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

1 Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Wani; 19-0 

Mukutban; 

3*0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Wani; 15-0 

Mukutban; 

2*0; Mon. 

Local; 

. , 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 4'0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 20*0 

Shirpur; 

2*0; Mon. 

Shirur; 

0*4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 



.. 



w 

SI (pr); Dada Nauroj Fr. 

Hjmayatnagar; .. 

Dhanki; 

5*0; Mon. 

Dhanki; 

3*0 

w. 

Ct; tl; dg. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 13*0 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 19-0 

Jawala; 

2*0; Tue. 

Jawala; 

2*0 

n. 


Dhamangaon; 10-0 

Babhulgaon; 

5-0; Thu. 


1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; lib. 

Wani; 30-0 

Patan; 

4*0; Sat. 

Patan; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 2*0 

Rajur; 

2*0; Sun. 

Local; 

0*6 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Hingoli; 23*0 

Shembal- 

3*0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 48*0 

pimpri; 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. Ghatasthapana 

20*0 

Jamb-Naik; 

2*0; Thu. 

Fulwadi; 

7*0 

rv. 

Fr. An. Vad; Gudhi Pa- 
dava Fr, Phg. Vad; 3 tl; 
dp. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 3*0 

Bori; 

3*0; Thu. 

Shelodi; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kinwat; 13*0 

Dhanki; 

10*0; Mon; 


10*0 

w,rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Wani; 40*0 

Pandhar- 

4*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

4*0 

w,n. 


Darwha; 65*0 

kaoda; 

Umarkhed; 

8*0; Wed. 

kaoda; 

Bijora; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; gym. 

Darwha; 8*0 

Fubgaon; 

1*0; Fri. 

Darwha; 

8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon;.] 1-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Datta- 

Darwha; 10*0 

1 

•Satephal; 

2*0; Wed. 


5*0 

W. 

jayanti Fr. Mrg. paur- 
nima; 3 tl; dg; gym; 2 lib; 
2 dp (vet.). 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 4*0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

MahuH; 

2*4 

W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 14*0 

Akola Bazar; 

6*0; Fri. 

Pimpari; 

2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Rama Devi Fr. Bdp. 

Yeotmal; 28*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

Vad. 14; tl. 

8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2 h); mun; 

Included in 

Darwha: 30*0 

Urban Area III 

Pusad; 6*0;Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

3 Cs; Sant Maruti Maha- 
raj Fr. Mg. Vad. 1 to 30; 

4 tl; 2 mq;dh; 2 gym; lib; 
6 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ghodadara—^\Vn.— 

W; 

15-0 

1290; 427; 

82; 96 

Narsala; 

2-0 

Ghoda Khindi (Panadhari)—Ytm,— . . 

S; 

7-0 

3792; 1132; 

228; 557 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 









Ghoguladara—^Wn.— 

W; 

17-0 

2651 

597; 

132; 267 

Botoni; 

2-0 

Ghonsa—^Wn.—H (r^| 

SW; 

13-0 

1365 

1468; 

292; 475 

Local; 

a . 

Ghonasara (Ivaleshwar)—Drv.— 

S; 

35-0 

3467 

501; 

89; 237 

Lonbehel; 

2*0 









Ghonsara Ijara—Psd.—Wl’-y ITT f^TTT 

E; 

140 

2337; 732; 

133; 391 

Kali; 

2*0 

Ghonsi—Kipr.— 

W; 

1-4 

2151 

677; 

138; 373 

Pandhar- 

1*4 







kaoda; 


Ghoti—Klpr*— 

W; 

26-0 

4353 

1174; 

217; 303 

Local; 

,, 

Ghoti—Ytm.— 

E; 

11-0 

3583 

429; 

101; 156 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

Ghubadi—Klpr.— 

SW; 

16-0 

918 

441; 

85; 246 

Bori; 

6*0 

Ghui—Drv.— 

NE; 

18-0 

2469 

915; 

187; 434 

Lasina; 

2*0 

Gimona—^Ytm.— 

N; 

12-0 

755 

512; 

109; 255 

Babhulgaon; 

1*4 

Godani—^Wn.—^fl^dlT 

W; 

15*0 

1996 

150; 

25; 79 

Borda; 

3*0 

Godhani—^Ytm.— 

S; 

3-0 

1486 

410; 

88; 134 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 

Gondagavhan—Drv.— 

NE; 

18-0 

»979 

162; 

24; 76 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0 

jondavakadi—Klpr.— 

S; 

5-0 

1210 

256; 

50; 140 

Pandhar- 

5*0 







kaoda; 


3ondegaon—Drv.—jf|-s<iiq 

SE; 

4-0 

963 

683; 

147; 309 

Local; 


Gondhali—Ytm,—rffarSt 

N; 

19-0 

1710 

760; 

148; 321 

Watkhed; 

1*0 

Gopalapur—^Wn.—Tt’TTcS^T 

SW; 

19*0 

850 

52; 

12; 22 

Sakhara; 

5*0 

Gopalapur—Wn.— 

SE; 

13*0 

629 

160; 

32; 68 

Welabai; 

3*0 

Goraj—^Wn.— 

N; 

20*0 

1140 

418; 

77; 103 

Hiwaramajra;’ 

2*0 

Goregaon—Drv.—'‘I 

W; 

15*0 

1274 

707; 

142; 241 

Dhamangaon; 

2*0 

Govari—Wn.— 

SE; 

18*0 

1470 

366; 

69; 105 

Kurai; 

2*0 

Govari—^Wn.— 

NE; 

7*0 

1227, 

280; 

52; 144 

Kona; 

1*4 

Gudha—Klpr.— 

SW; 

41*0 

818 

140; 

27; 50 

Datodi; 

1*0 

Gujari—Klpr.— 

CV 

N; 

47*0 

1362 

904; 

173; 396 

Local; 


Gunj—Psd.—Jfvf 

Cl 

E; 

12*0 

3218; 2377; 

422; 1112 

Local; 

•* 

Haradada—Psd.—^^TT^^ 

SE; 

49*0 

1648 

434; 

90; 132 

Brahmangaon; 

3*0 

Harjuna—^Ytm.—^^^^TT 

S; 

7*0 

1793 

794; 

150; 384 

Local; 


Harasul—Drv.— 

SW; 

: 12*0 

5895 ; 2351 ; 

451; 752 

Local; 

•• 

Harshi—^Psd.— 

S; 

6*0 

1337; 1532; 

335; 643 

Local; 

•• 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 


Nawargaon; 

4-0; Thu. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Yeotmal; 

8*0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); tl: dg. 

Wani; 

17*0 

Botoni; 

2-0; Tue. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 Sl(pr, m); Cs* tl; lib; 3dp. 

Darwha; 

350 

Lonbehel; 

2*0; Wed. 

Lonbehel; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Kali; 

2’0; Thu. 

Kali; 

2*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

Adilabad; 

29-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

1-4; Sun. 


1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Ghatanji; 

12-0; Tuc. 

Ghatanji; 

12*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

11-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 


1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

62-0 

Bori; 

8-0; Sat. 


.. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

2*0 

Lasina; 

2*0; Sat. 

Lasina; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

120 

Babhulgaon; 

1*4; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

0*4 

w. 

SI (pr ; pyt; Cs Rambava 
Fr. Phg; 3 tl; 2 dg. 

Rajur; 

15-0 

Nawargaon; 

5*0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

.Yeotmal; 

3-0 

Yeotmal; 

3*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Bori; 

10-0 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0; Sun. 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0 

w. 


•• 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5*0; Sun. 


1*0 

w. 


Darwha; 

4-0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

. . 

0*4 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 

16-0 

Babhulgaon; 

5*0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr), Cs (gr); tl. 

Wani; 

19*0 

Zamkola; 

4*0; Tue. 


8*0 

W. 



13-0 



.. 

2*0 

W. 

2tl. 

Rajur; 

8-0 

Rajur; 

8*0; Sun. 

Mardi; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Varudkhed; 

5'0 

Kupata; 

2*0; Sun. 


7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

10-0 

Dhakori; 

0*2; Wed. 


0*2 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wani; 

7-0 

Wani; 

7*0; Sun. 


7*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr). 

Yeotmal; 

45-0 

Saoli; 

3*0; Thu. 


14*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Ralegaon; 

4*0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl 

gym. 

Darwha; 

48-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; dg; db 
lib; dp. 

Himayatnagar; 9*0 

Dhanki; 

3*0; Mon, 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pt); pyt; tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Tiwari; 

6*0 

W;rv. 

3Sl(pr, m, h); 2 Cs; Mah 
shivaratra Fr.Mg.Sud-^ 
4tl; mq ; ch ; lib. 

Darwha; 

42*0 

Pusad ; 

7*0; Sun. 

Local 

• ’ 

W, 

2Sl (pr, m); Cs ; Ma'. 
dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; _ 
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Village Name. 

(!) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Haru—Drv.— 

SE; 

5*0 

2711 

; 870 

; 190 

; 397 

Local; 


Hastapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

15*0 

898 

; 203 

; 43 

; 92 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0 

Hatagaon—Drv.— 

NE; 

8-0 

2204 

; 934 

; 198 

; 397 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Hatagaon—Ytm.— 

S; 

14*0 

2037 

; 766 

164 

; 341 

Akola Bazar; 

2-0 

Hatala— Fsd. — 

S; 

26-7 

806 

601 

; 100 

141 

Mulawa; 

1-0 

Hatani—Psd.— 

SW; 

5*0 

873 

580 

; 105 

354 

Khopadi Bk. ; 

2*0 

Hatavanjari—^Wn.— 

W; 

19-0 

1260 

525 

; 102 

257 

Nawargaon ; 

4*0 

Hatola—Drv.— 

NW; 

17-0 

3919 

1338 

253 

565 

Lohi; 

2-0 

Hatola—Ytm.—f ra>rr 

NW; 

10-0 

598 

357 

79 

195 

Sawar; 

2-0 

Hingatii—Psd.—firruft 

SE; 

18-0 

1102 

262 

32 

82 



Hirapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

20-0 

335 

29 

5 

14 

Rohani; 

3*0 

Hirapur—^Wn.— 

S; 

26-0 

2502 

1611 

307 

519 

Bori; 


Hirdi—Ytm.—ffrf 

E; 

18-0 

903 

296 

64 

198 


4*0 

Hivalani—Psd.— 

E; 

18-0 

2363 

250 

98 

135 

Kali. 

6*0 

Hivalani—Psd.— 

W; 

12-0 

2876 

1155 

215 

546 

Adgaon ; 

1*0 

Hivalani Palamapat—Psd.—. . 

S; 

19-0 

1611 

809 

117 

381 

Shembal 

2-0 








Pimpari; 


Hivara Ytm.—-^^tT 

NE ; 

24-0 

1465 

599 

139 

257 

Pardi; 

3*0 

Hivara—Psd.—11 

E; 

23-0 

3272 

2416 

430 

983 

Local; 


Hivarabarasa—^Wn.—[^<=111 s( i id 1 

SW; 

28-0 

1761 ; 

: 542; 

; 111; 

; 139 

Patan ; 

10*0 

Hivaradara—^Wn.—r^cii(^<^j 

S; 

15*0 

1608; 

53 

: 10 

13 

Nerad ; 

2*0 

Hivaradhara—Klpr.—l&l 11 

NW; 

10*0 

1032; 

263 

91 

214 

Ghatanji; 

9-0 

Hivaradari—Psd.— 

E; 

15*0 

239; 

95 

22 

57 

Gunj ; 

2*0 

Havaramajara—^Wn.—[^<=111 -H <>111 

N; 

19*0 

2180; 

1083 

218 

224 

Local; 


Hivari—Klpr.— 

SW; 

17*0 

1806; 

190 

i 37; 

83 

Bori; 

4*0 

Hivari—Ytm.—ff 

SE; 

12*0 

1394; 

117 

, 24; 

59 

Jodmoha; 

2*0 

Hivari—^Ytm.— 

SW; 

12*0 

3691 ; 

1617 

320; 

723 

Pardinaka ; 

3*0 

Hivari—Psd.— 

E; 

9*0 

705; 

585 

190 

188 

Kali; 

3-0 

Horakada—Psd.— 

SW; 

20-0 

881 ; 

317 

61 

165 

Mop ; 

2*0 

Hudi—Psd.—|®T 

SE; 


3683; 

2692 

: 521 

1181 

Local; 


Husanapur—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

14*0 

325; 

360 

90 

193 

Pardi; 

2*0 













TEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. i 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

5*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Daheli; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2SI (pr, m) ; Cs ; 3tl; ch ; 
lib. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu; 

Babhulgaon 

3*0 

W;rv. 

2tl. 

Tapona; 

2*0 

Bori kh; 

2-0; Tue. 

Bori kh ; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

14*0 

Akola Bazar; 

2-0: Fri. 

Local; 


W 

SI (m) ; Vithal Rakhumai 
Fr. Asd. Sud. 1 ; 2tl. 

Hingoli; 

33-0 

Mulawa; 

1*0; Tue. 


2-0 

W;pl. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; tl ; lib. 

Darwha; 

5*0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Wani; 

19-0 

Nawargaon ; 

4*0; Thu. 

Botoni; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Sangawi; - 

2*0 

Lohi; 

2*0; Tue. 

.. 

2-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Sawar; 

2-0; Wed. 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Darwha; 

60-0 

Morath 
Jahagri; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W, 

SI (pr) ; tl. dg. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Shirpur; 

3*0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Mukutaban ; 

.. Mon. 



W. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

18.0 

* • 

4*0 



W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwa; 

81-0 

Kali; 

6*0; Thu. 

Kali; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Washim; 

28-0 

Khandala; 

2*0; Fri. 


1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Hingoli; 

22-0 

1 Shembab 
pimpari; 

2*0; Mon. 


0-2 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Wardha; 

20-0 

Kotha; 

4-0; Wed. 

Kotha; 

4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 4tl. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs ; 2tl ; ch; 
21ib ; 2dp. 

Wani; 

28-0 

Katli Bor- 

gaon; 

2*0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda ; 

7-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr; m) ; pyt ; 2tl. 

Wani; 

15-0 

Kayar ; 

5*0; Thu. 

Nerad ; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal ; 

32*0 

Ghatanji ; 

9*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji ; 

9-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; mq. 

Darwha ; 

58-0 

Gunj ; 

2*0; .. 

Gunji ; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Rajur ; 

10-0 

Mardi ; 

5*0; Wed. 

Mardi ; 

5-0 

W. 

2S (pr, m) ; pyt ; Cs ; tl; 
dp. 

Yeotmal ; 

60-0 

Bori ; 

4-0; Sat. 

.. 


W. 


Yeotmal ; 

13*0 

Jodmoha ; 

2-0; Fri. 


1*0 

W; n. 

tl ; ch. 

Yeotmal ; 

12*0 

Bhamb ; 

3*0; Fri. 

Local ; 


W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 3tl ; ch; 
lib. 



Kali; 

3-0; Thu. 

.. 

0-1 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Washim ; 

30-0 

. . 

.. 

Hiwalani ; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Darwha ; 

• « 

Pusad ; 

3*0; Sun, 


2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs ; 2tl ; ah ;d- . 

Pulagaon ; 

12-0 

Kotha ; 

4-0; Wed. 

Kotha ; 

5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl. 


A-1197—48-A< 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 1 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
iouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 


Ichora—Klpr.— 

N; 

50-0 

490; 64; 14; 

19 

Gujari; 

3*0 

Ichora—Ytm.— 

NE; 

17-4 

834; 338; 74; 

160 

Ashti; 

1*4 

Ichora—Klpr.— 

SW; 

45*0 

1694; 1197; 203; 

545 

Rani Dhanora; 

2*0 

Ichora—Drv.— 

E; 

20*0 

1977; 460; llO; 

148 

Kamathwada; 

8*0 

Idholi—Drv. —i 

SE; 


1021; 638; ll2; 

253; 



Ijani—Psd.— 

E; 

25*4 

3331; 1357; 251; 

577 

Pchandul; 

2'0 

Injasan—Wn.— 

SW; 

10*0 

897; 270; 45; 

96 

Sakhara; 

10 

Inapur—Psd.— 

S; 

12-0 

1565; 391; 115; 

137 

JVIulawa; 

0*0 

Indrathana—Drv.—■‘^^5T'^T 

NE; 

12-0 

1430; 645; 116; 

314 

Kolura; 

7-0 

Injhapur—Klpr.— 

N; 

46*0 

568; 298; 65; 

104 

Sawangi; 

3-0 

Injhala—Klpr—^fTTST 

NW; 


8116; 738; 142; 

307 



Irathal—Drv.— 

N; 

5-0 

1366; 846; 147; 

378 

Bhulai; 

1-4 

Irul—Klpr,— 

W; 


664; 140; 22; 

80 



Isapur—^Wn.— 

SW; 

15*0 

952; 62; 14; 

36 

Ghonsa; 

3-0 

Isapur—^Psd.— 

SW; 

23-0 

2284; 2017; 353; 

774 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

3*0 

Isapur—^Psd.— 

SE; 

22*0 

1384; 319; 49; 

139 

Fulsawangi; 

5*0 

Isappur (Dattapur)—Drv.—.. 

S; 

18-0 

1966; 764; 155; 

472 

Digras; 

2-0 

{^vrr^v) 







Itava—Psd.— 

N; 


866; 593; 229; 

152 



Ithala—Drv.— 

S; 

21-0 

4392; 1638; 285; 

756 

Local; 


Itholi—Drv. —\ 

S; 

25-0 

1494; 928; 172; 

460 

Borgaon; 

2-0 

Jagajai—Klpr.— 

NE; 

49-0 

1174; 433; 87; 

247 

Undri; 

2*0 

Jagapur—Psd.— 

. S; 

24-0 

1389; 384; 117; 

177 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

3-0 

[alaka—Klpr.— 

N; 

74-0 

6183; 1918; 286; 

903 

Local; 

•• 

Jalaka—^Wn— 

W; 

18-0 

2022; 866; 192; 

391 

Local; 

.. 

Jalandri—Klpr.— 

SW; 

.. 

942; 31; 6; 

8 



Jamadoh—^Ytm-— 

E; 

8-0 

269; 210; 39; 

88 


2-0 

Jamb—^Ytm.— 

S; 

6-0 

4642; 1156; 281; 

619 



Jamb—Klpr.— 

SW; 

.. 

3543; 753; 140; 

368 



Jamb—^Psd.— 

SE; 

61*0 

3717; 21; 4 

11 

Bittargaon; 

3-0 

[amb—Drv.— 

SE; 

18-0 

1195; 482; 87; 

151 

Jawala; 

2-0 

Jamba Bajar—^Psd.— 

NW; 

7-0 

11564; 3270; 604 

1375 

Local; 

•• 

Jambanaik—^Psd.— 

. SW; 

16-0 

4946; 1760; 343 

; 911 

Mop; 

5*0 

Jambhora—Drv.— 

- NE; 

12-0 

928; 516; 114; 201 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 


A-1197—48-B. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

34*0 


7-0; Fri. 


7-0 

rv. 

pyt; th - - 

Yeotmal; 

17-4 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Dhanodi; 

1*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

33-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


8*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Yeotmal; 

8-0; Sun. 

Umarda; 

2'0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

,. 






w. 


Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

2-4; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

2*4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Wani; 

10-0 

Kayar; 

2*0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


28-0 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

.. Mon. 

Pusad; 

0*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

6-0 

Ner; 

6*0; Tue. 

Ner; 

6*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 


5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 







w. 


Bhandegaon; 

2*0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 







w. 

Ganpatrav Maharaj Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 5. 

Wani; 

15-0 

Ghonsa; 

3-0; Fri. 


3-0 

n. 


Nanded; 

25-0 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

3*0; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr); dg;' ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

16-0 

Dhanki; 

1*0; Mon. 

Takali; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Digras; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

•* 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




.. 



w. 


Darwha; 

21-0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 


5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; m; dg. 

Darwha; 

25-0 

Borgaon; 

2*0; Sun. 

j Arni; 

7*0 

w. 

S1 (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Hinganghat; 

33-0 

Ralegaon; 

9*0; Fri. 


9*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nnaded; 

31-0 

Shembal- 

pimpri; 

3*0; Mon. 


3*4 

W. 

Sl (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

27*0 

Local; 

Sun. 


4*0 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs, Lakshn 
Fr. Bdp, Sud. 1; 2tl; iil 


,. 

Local; 

Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

.. 

.. 




... 

w. 


Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Yeotmal; 

8'0; Sun. 

Local; 

■ .. 

w. 

Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

.. 


.. 

.. 



w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



.. 

.. 



w. 


Kinwat; 

21-0 

Dhanki; 

10*0; Mon. 


5*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

17-0 

Jawala; 

2*0; Tue- 

Jawala; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Washim; 

36*0 

Jamb-Bajar; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

3Sl(pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; rr 
mq; dg; ch; lib; 5 dp. 

Washim; 

30*0 

Khandala 

10*0; Fri. 


6*0 

W. 

2 SI (p.; m); Cs; tl; ch; dp 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

Ladkhed; 

2:0; Sat. 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Dattajayanti Fr 
tl; m. 
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Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. 

} 

Post Office 

i 

Village Name. 

Travelling I 

iouseholds; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


Jambhulani—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

14-0 

2857; 

232; 

40; 

133 

Sawar; 

3-0 

Jamanl—^Wn .—^ 1 

SW; 

22-0 

2926; 

1391; 

267; 

566 

Marki Bk; 

3-0 

Jamani Dhundi—^Psd.—('^fuft .. 

N; 

6-0 

4322; 

1431; 

274; 

635 

Ghatodi; 

1-0 

Januna—^Psd.— 

S; 

20*0 

880; 

721; 

128; 

309 

Pophali; 

2-0 

Januna—^Psd.— 

NW; 

14-0 

3089; 

781; 

147; 

483 

Pusad; 

13-0 

Januna—^Psd.— 

E; 

25-0 

1140; 

140; 

29; 

60 

Mahagaon; 

2-0 

Jarang—Klpr.— 

NW; 

10-0 

2796; 

1312; 

213; 

624 

Shivni; 

1*0 

Jarur—Klpr.— 

NW; 

10*0 

2689; 

1054; 

180; 

319 

Shivni; 

3-0 

Javala—^Ytm.— 

S; 

16-0 

2358; 

531; 

104; 

276 

Pardinaka; 

2-0 

Javala—Psd.—'Jt®(o5T 

SW; 

18-0 

1893; 

897; 

174; 

361 

Mop; 

1-4 

Javala—Drv.—'oicic^T 

SE; 

22*0 

5153; 

3811; 

798; 

1186 

Local; 


Javala—Drv.—' j1c1o6T 

SW; 

8-0 

2638; 

747 

142; 

330 

Sakara; 

2-0 

Javalagaon—Drv.— 

NE; 

9-0 

2925; 

961 

191; 

408 

Darwlia; 

9-0 

Javali—^Psd.— 

SW; 

9-0 

1480; 

805 

137; 

262 



Jevali—Psd.— 

SE; 

64-0 

5714; 

1409 

208; 

631 

Local; 

• • 

Jhadagaon—Klpr.— 

N; 

30-0 

2587; 

2282; 361; 

934 

Local; 

•• 

Jhadagaon—Psd.— 

SE; 


1457; 

56 

9 

17 


.. 

Jhadagaon—psd.— 

S; 

29-4 

683; 

491 

90 

239 

Mulawa; 

4-0 

Jhadakinhi—Ytm.— 

E; 

26-0 

2053; 

650 

106 

339 

Dongar- 

2-0 








kharda; 


Jhamakola—Wn.—frTr#5rT 

SW; 

16-0 

2101; 

569 

105 

161 

Ghonsa; 

5*0 

Jhaparavadi—Klpr .—^ 1H 1 'Sl 

SW; 

43-0 

889; 

264 

41 

168 

Datodi; 

4-0 

Jhapatakheda—^Ytm.— 

N; 

10-0 

475; 

118 

24 

46 

Madani; 

1*4 

Jharagad—Klpr.— 

N; 

30 0 

1243; 

455 

65 

194 

Jhadagaon; 

2*0 

Jharapat—^Wn.— 

NW; 

5*5 

672; 

226 

40 

126 

Parsoda; 

1*0 

Jhatala—Klpr.—5rdTo2T 

SW; 

18-0 

4807; 

1014 

185 

565 

Parwa; 

3-0 

Jira—Klpr.—^?)Tr 

N; 

15-0 

2745; 

357 

68 

97 

Dabha; 

3-0 

Jhola—Ytm.— 

N; 

7-0 

867; 

6? 

10 

23 

Karalgaon; 

4-4 

Jhola—Wn.— 

N; 

6-0 

656; 

5D 

102 

177 

Kona; 

2*0 

Jhombadi—Drv.— 

N; 

25*0 

764; 

38' 

74 

194 

Ajanti; 

2-0 

Jhotingadara—Klpr.— 

. N; , 

.. 

1208; 

4^ 

12 

31 

• • 

.. 

Jhullar—Klpr.— 

NE; 

27-0 

816; 

48( 

90 

211 

Wadki; 

1-4 

JhuU—Klpr.—^ 

W; 

10*0 

3265; 

137( 

244 

648 

Both; 

2-4 

Jhuli (Chauki)—Ytm.—^ 

S; 

21-0 

2817; 

52 

109 

•; 154 

Pandhurna 

2-0 







Kh; 


Jhunjharapur—Klpr;-^--^§^ 1 

S; 

4-0 

461; 

125; 24; 71 

Pandhar- 

4-0 







kaoda; 
















Railway Station; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


Water 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 



w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

22*0 

Local; 

Sun. 

. . 

11-0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; tl; dp. 

Darwha; 

30*0 

Pusad; 

6*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Himayat- 

30-0 

Mulawa; 

8-0; Tue. 

Pophali; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

nagar; 








Darwha; 

.. 

Khandala; 

.. Fri. 

.. 

.3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

62*0 

Hiwara; 

4-0; Thu. 

.. 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

33-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Rampur; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghatanji; 

10-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

16*0 

Akola Bazar; 

4-0; Fri. 

Pimpari; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Washim; 

31-0 

Khandala; 

10-0; Fri. 

.. 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

3S1 (pr, m, h); Cs; 12 tl; 
ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Darwha; 

8-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 

3-4 

Bori Kh; 

3-0; Tue. 

Bori; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; gym. 







w. 


Himayat- 

10-0 

Local; 

.. 

•- 

5-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; dp. 

nagar; 








Yeotmal; 

33-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


6-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 6tl; 

! ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 




• • 

.. 

.. 

W. 


Hingoli; 

31-0 

Mulawa; 

4-0; Tue. 


5-1 

rv. 

SI (pr); dh. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

2-0; Wed. 

• • 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tL , 

Wani; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


5-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

46-0 

Kap; 

1-4; Sun. 


19-0 

w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Kotamba; 

1-0; Fri. 


5*0 

w. 

gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

36-0 

Zadagaon; 

2*0; Sat. 


8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

5-5 

Wani; 

5-5; Sun. 

.. 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

48-0 

Kurli; 

3-0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tL 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Runza; 

3*0; Fri. 

Runza; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Sukali; 

2*4; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

4-4 

w. 


Wani; 

6-0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

.. 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Badnera; 

24-0 

Watphali; 

3*0; Wed. 

Loni; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl- 

Hinganghat; 

18-0 

Wadki; 

1*4; Wed. 

Wadki; 

1*4 

rv. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 

Pahapal; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Ghatanji; 

5*0; Tue. 

•• 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Adilabad; 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 




Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

> 

Jodamoha—Ytm.—^ I'^'H 1^1 

SE; 

13-0 

2696; 

2041; 390; 

823 

Local; 


Jogaladari—Drv.— 

SE; 

18-0 

692; 

147 

27; 

86 

Mahalungi; 

2-0 

Jogin Kohala—Klpr.— 

N; 

15-0 

931; 

378; 

59; 

157 

Dabha; 

2*0 










Jugad—Wn.— 

SE; 

20*0 

449; 

215; 46; 

81 

Sakhar; 

1*0 

Junoda—Wn.— 

E; 

.. 

535; 

305; 

50; 

99 

Ukni; 

1*0 

Janoni—Wn.— 

SW; 


830; 

7; 

2; 

1 



Junoni—Klpr.— 

W; 

22*0 

. 956; 

293; 58; 

76 

Shiroli; 

2*0 

Kakadadara—Drv,— 

SE; 

20-0 

819; 

175; 30; 

59 

Jawala; 

3*0 

Kalagaon—Drv.— 

S; 

26-0 

2475; 

2919; 539; 

1194 

Local; 


Kalagaon—Psd— 

SE; 

18*0 

1188; 

842; 168; 

195 

Mahagaon; 


Kalamana— 

SE; 

19-0 

1632; 

660 

125; 

145 


4*0 

Kalamaner—Klpr.—=ho6^dT 

N; 

45-0 

788; 

547; 109; 

247 

Sawangi; 

3*0 

Kalamb—Ytm.— 

NE; 

14-0 

8263; 

7019 

1435; 

2091 

Local; 

* • 

Kalambula—Psd.— 

S; 

26-6 

886; 

867; 

128; 

306 

Mulavi^a; 

3*0 

Kalasa—Drv.—1 

S; 

16*0 

912; 

925; 

173; 

191 

Rohana; 

1*0 

Kalasapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

21*0 

635; 

221 

52; 

71 

Rohana; 

1*0 

Kaleshvar—Klpr.— 

SW; 

20*0 

1292; 

275 

54; 

131 1 

Parwa; 

2*0 

Kali—Psd.—^oSt 

E; 

28*0 

2247; 

1138, 

211; 

464 

Fulsavangi; 

2*0 

Kali—Psd.—^TTo^ 

NE; 

12*0 

9613; 

4223 

876; 

1506 

Local; 


Ka Imana Kh.—Wn.—^cTT^TT .. 

N; 

5*0 

1310; 

327; 

62; 

67 

Wanjri; 

1*0 

Kamalavelli—Wn.—'=h’Hczi^e'dl 

SW; 

33-0 

1064; 

619; 119; 

330 

Satpalli; 

3*0 

Kamanadev—Drv.—^^TFT?T^ 

E; 

20*0 

458; 

230 

46; 

no 

Lasina; 

2-0 

Kamathavada—^Ytm.— 

S; 

18*0 

755; 

484 

79; 

223 

Pandhurna; 

4*0 

Kamathavada—Drv.— 

E; 

I ’ 

14*0 

j 839; 

951 

207; 

458 

Local; 

•• 

Kamathavada —\ tm.— 

NE; 

17*0 

963; 

693; 

147; 

349 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Kanada—^Vv^n.— 

N; 

20*0 

1146; 

444 

98; 

166 

Hiwaramajra; 

1*4 

Kandali—Drv.— 

SE; 

24-0 

3770; 

1248; 

257; 

408 

Dehani; 

3-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Yeotmal; 

1-3-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Arni; 

6*0; Mon. 

Kopara; 

5-0 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

36-0 

Runza; 

3-0; Fri. 

Runza; 

3*0 

W. 

Ghugus; 

4-0 

Ghugus; 

4-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

20*0 

rv. 

Bhandak; 

5*0 

Bhandak; 

5-0; Wed. 

.. 

., 

W. 





.. 


W. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghatanji; 

7-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

7-0 

w. 

Darwha; 

20-0 

Jawala; 

3-0; Tue. 

Jawala; 

3'0 

n. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

•• 

1-0 

w. 

Darwha; 

50‘0 

Pusad; 

18*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

Wani; 

19*0 

Dhakori: 

.. Wed. 

Khandala 

7-0 

w;rv. 

Hinganghat; 

31-0 

Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


3-0 

rv. 

Yeotmal; 

14'0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

Hingoli; 

35*0 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue. 



W. 

Darwha; 

16-0 

Digras; 

2-0; Sat. 

Chincholi; 

1-0 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Shirpur; 

3*0; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

30 

rv. 

Yeotmal; 

44-0 

Parwa; 

2'0; Mon. 


13-0 

W. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Fulsavangi; 

2*0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Darwha; 

58-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

.. 


W. 

Wani; 

5-0 

Wani; 

5‘0; Sun. 

Wani; 

5-0 

W. 

Wani; 

33-0 

Satpalli; 

3-0; Wed. 

•• 

0-4 

n. 

Lasina; 

1-0 

Lasina; 

2-0; Sat. 



W 



Akola bazar; 

2-0; Fri. 

« • 

2-0 

W. i 

Linga; 

1-0 

Chani; 

0*2; Mon. 

Lqcal; 

•• 

w. ’ 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

Rajur; 

13-0 

Mardi; 

6*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

6-0 

w. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Digras; 

8*0; Sat. 

•• 

5-0 

w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


2S1 (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Khateshwar Sansthan 
Fr. Kt. Pournima; tl; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 


5 SI (2 pr, 2m, h); pyt; Cs; 
4 tl; mq; dg; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Ramanavami Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2 m, h); Cs; 
Chintamani Fr. Mg. Sud.' 
4 to 7; 15 tl; m; mq; 14 
dg; 2 gym; 2 lib; 7 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 dg. 
tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 
pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratri 
Mg. Sud. 12; tl. 

Sl(pr). 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; c 
gym; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl 
mq; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kanha—Psd.— 

SE; 

10-0 

3659; 1486; 

308; 

643 

Local; 

.. 

Kanhalagaon —W n .—^ 1 1 i 

W; 

12-0 

820; 326 

70; 

156 

Maregaon; 

1-0 

Kanhalgaon— Wn .— 

W? 

24-0 

766; 249 

51; 

90 

Jalka; 

4-0 

Kanholi—Vtm.— 

E; 

170 

1282; 268 

57; 

168 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Kanjhara Bk.—Drv.— 

NE; 

8-0 

504; 404 

72; 

181 

Darwha; 

8*0 

Kap—Klpr,— 

SW; 

32*0 

1506; 683 

136; 

219 

Ayata; 

2-0 

Kapara Methad—^Ytm-— 

NW; 

6-0 

5393; 1057, 

247; 

513 

Local; 










Kapasi—Drv.—= mM4V 

NE; 

14-0 

813; 300 

62; 

163 

Malkhed Bk.; 

2-0 

Kapashi—Klpr.— 

W; 

38-0 

976; 96 

19; 

63 

Pardi; 

30 

Karajagaon—Drv .—^ ^ M «1 

NW; 

13-0 

1838; 1120 

200; 

440 

Local; 


Karak—^Ytm.— 

E; 

17-0 

689; 38 

7; 

14 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Karakhed—Psd.— 

S; 

55-0 

938; 665 

146; 

155 

. , 

,, 

Karakheda—Drv.— 

NW; 

18*0 

953; 1126 

245; 

582 

,, 


Karala—Pad.—^IK^T 

SW; 

5-4 

756; 987 

186; 

290 

Dhansal; 

1-0 







Mansal; 


Karalagaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

8-0 

2219; 874 

202; 

379 

Local; 


Karali—^Ytm.—chK^l* 

E; 

8-0 

2054; 915 

195; 

593 

Bhari; 

3-0 

Karamala—Drv.— 

E; 

11-0 

1459; 278 

67; 

157 

Wadgaon; 

3-0 

Karamana—Klpr.—<+1 "^11 

NW; 

32-0 

1638; 475 

86; 

216 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Karanavadi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

12-G 

2339; 828 

157; 

337 

Rajurwadi; 

2-0 

Karanavadi—^Wn.—<=11 

W; 

13-0 

1986; 1057 

210; 

461 


2-0 

Karanjakheda—Psd.— 

E; 

23-0 

2463; 1210 

214; 

387 

Ambod; 

2-0 

Karanji—Klpr.— 

NE; 

31-0 

1293; 618 

125 

280 

Local; 


Karanji—Klpr.— 

NE; 

100 

2676; 1597 

326; 

747 

Local; 


Karanji—Psd.— 

SE. 

55-0 

2022; 613 

106; 

335 

Dhanki; 

2-0 

Karanji—Psd.—cb<'^ 

E; 

17-0 

1902; 783: 

194; 

211 

Lewa; 

2-0 

Karegaon—Klpr.—K"*! N 

W; 

42-0 

1138; 384; 

82; 

170 

Borgaon; 

3-0 

Keregaon—Klpr. —^ 

SW; 

22-0 

2494; 725; 

137; 

175 

Bori; 

6-0 

Karegaon—Klpr.—^K'*TR 

NE; 

26-a 

903; 348: 

78; 

203 

Wadki; 

2-0 

Karegaon—Klpr.—<1(1^ 

NW; 

14-0 

3895; 990: 

206; 

441 

Runza; 

2-0 

Karegaon Kh.—Wn.—+l1'‘li') 5|. .. 

SW; 

33-0 

1473; 734; 

134; 

377 

Bori; 

4-0 

Karegaon—Ytm.— 

S; 

14-0 

2528; 1004; 

200; 

479 

Kolambi; 

3-0 
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Railway Station; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

48-0 

Pusad; 

10*0; Sun. 

Kanha; 

1*4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Kanheshwar Fr 
Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Nawargaon; 

2*0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

0*6 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Jalka; 

4-0; Fri. 

Jalka; 

4*0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

2-0 

Bori Kh; 

2*0; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

51-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Arni; 

16*0 

W;n. 1 

Sl(pr);Cs; Mahashivartri Fr* 
Mg. Sud. 13, Kapeshwar 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl;dh. 

Yeotmal; 

6-0 

Sawar; 

2-0; Wed. 

•* 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Linga; 

2-0 

Malkhed Kh 

; 2-0; Wed. 

Sarangpur; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

38-0 

Pardi; 

3-0; Mon. 

. • 

12*0 

W;rv. 


Warudkhed; 

1*4 

Darwha; 

13-0; Sum 

.. 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

W. 

tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

6-0 

.. 

.. 

.. 

0*4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

,, 

6*0 


.. 

.. 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

■■ 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Ansing 
Buva Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
3tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

8'0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2tl; ch; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Yeotmal; 

8-0; Sun. 

Khangaon; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Ladkhed; 

7-0 

Mahagaon; 

.. Wed. 

.. 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tue. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

36*0 

Rajur wadi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Saykhed; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

13-0 

Nawargaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Darwha; 

61-0 

Hiwara; 

2-0; Thu. 

Mahagaon; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Wadhona; 

.. Thu. 

Zadagaon; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; gym. 

Wani; 

32-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); gym; ch; lib. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

7-0 

Dhanki; 

2*0; Mon. 


1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

53-0 

Hiwara; 

5*0; Thu. 

Chilgavhan; 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

37*0 

Borgaon; 

2*0; .. 


12*0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

62-0 

Bori; 

6*0; Sat. 

.. 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. ch. 

Hinganghat; 

18-0 

Wadaki; 

2*0; Wed, 

Wadaki; 

2*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Runza; 

2*0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Wani; 

33-0 

Bori; 

4*0; Sat. 

Bori; 

4*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14-0 

Wadgaon; 

2*0; Wed. 

1 


w. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr; Ct. Paur- 
nima; 3tl. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
douseholds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Karhol—Psd.— 

N; 

18-0 

3922; 

788; 

157; 

269 

Gahuli; 

6-0 

Kasarabehal—Psd.— 

E; 

24-0 

1845; 

583; 

lOI; 

276 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0 

Kasola—Psd.—wftST 

E; 

7-0 

1848; 

930; 

137; 

444 

Local; 


Katakheda—Psd.— 

E; 

5-0 

2016; 

896; 

150; 

515 

Hudi; 

2-0 

Katali Boragaon—Wn.— 

SW; 

26-0 

554; 

338; 

61; 

171 

Bori; 

11-6 










Kathoda—Drv.— 11 . • 

SE; 

26-0 

634; 

367; 

82; 

114 

Arni; 

2-0 

Kati—Drv.—WV 

S; 

18-0 

1511; 

823; 

147; 

331 

Digras; 

2-0 

Katri—Ytm.—sirr^ 

E; 

18-0 

1087; 

1061; 

217; 

395 

Local; 


Kaudagaon—Psd.— 

E; 

9-0 

3005; 

568; 

99; 

248 

Kali; 

3-0 

Kauravadi Ijara—Psd.— 

E; 

18-0 

1337; 

26; 

4; 

12 

Amboda; 

1-0 










Kauravadi Ijara—Psd.—• • 

E; 

19-0 

494; 

138; 

24; 

53 

Hivara; 

1-4 










Kavadasi—^Wn.— 

SE; 

8-0 

1471; 

483; 

104> 

106 

Naigaon Bk.; 

2-0 

Kavatha—Drv.— 

SE; 

36-0 

1987; 

1144 

235; 

438 

Local; 


Kavatha—Klpr.— 

S; 

12-0 

764; 

442 

86; 

227 

Bori; 

2-0 

Kavatha Bk.—Klpr.— 

SW; 

30-0 

853; 

656 

129; 

373 

Ayata; 

2-0 

Kavatha Jahagir—Psd.—={-*<=161. 

E; 

22-0 

534; 

81 

15; 

46 

Fulsavangi; 

8-0 










Kavatha Kh.—Klpr.—=ri«=l61 

SW; 


1496; 

313; 

63; 

174 



Kayar—^Wn.— 

S; 

11-0 

2933; 

1469; 

344; 

496 

Local; 


Kegaon—Klpr.— 

W; 

4-0 

1777; 

500; 

; 105; 

284 

Sonbardi; 

2-0 

Kegaon—^Wn.— 

NW; 

23-0 

1224; 

345; 

: 77; 

191 

Chinch- 

2-0 








mandal; 


Kegaon—^Wn.— 

W; 

13*0 

1318; 

340; 

58; 

117 

Wegaon; 

.. 

Kelajhara—Drv.—%c5frO’ 

SE; 

28-0 

2816; 

707 

135; 

193 


2*0 

Kelajhara—Klpr.— 

SW; 

40-0 

2841; 

1273 

242; 

514 

Arni; 

12-0 

Kelapur—Klpr.— 

S; 

2-0 

1622; 

948 

180; 

362 

Local; 


Kesurli—^Wn.— 

. SE; 

5-0 

1207; 

437 

82; 

104 

Mandar; 

2-0 

Khadaka—Psd.— 

E; 

23*0 

1749; 

855 

147; 

329 

Leva; 

1*0 

Khadaka—Klpr.— 

SW; 

26-0 

1896; 

599 

119; 

196 

Ayata; 

2-0 















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


763 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

39-0 

Pusad; 1 

8-0; Sun. 

Gahuli; 

6*0 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ch. 

Darwha; 

65-0 

Hivara; 

3-0; Thu. 


3*0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Waghai Fr. Ps. 
Sud.I5; tl. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

7-0; Sun. 


0*1 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

5*0; Sun. 


0*4 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Pandharkaoda; 

7*0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Arni; 

2*0; Mon. 

Arni; 

2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Digras; 

2*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2Sl(pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Kalamb; 

4*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Narayan 
Maharaj Fr. Kt. Sud.; 
3tl; m; mq. 

Darwha; 


Kali; 

3*0; Thu. 


0*4 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 

56-0 

Sawana; 

2-0; Thu. 

Sawana; 

2*0 

W. 


Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

1*4; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 

3*0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

3*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Dattatray 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

43-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 



W. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2tl; mq; 3dp. 

Yeotmal; 

54-0 

Bori; 

2-0; Sat. 

Bori; 

2*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


05-0 

Kap; 

2*0; Sun. j 

Khadka; 

3*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

0-4; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

0*4 

W;rv. 




.. 

.. .. 



W. 




Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W; n. 

SI (m); Cs; Bhurkesh*v 

Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 6tl; , 
dg; ch; lib; 2dp. 

Adilabad; 

31-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

4*0; Sun. 

Pahapal; 

3*0 

W- 

Sl(pr); pyt; tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

12-0 

Mardi; ^ 

3*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

3*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

13*0 

Navargaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

5*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Darwha; 

28*0 

Arni; 

4*0; Mon. 

Ami; 

4.-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 3tl. 

Yeotmal; 

39-0 

Saoli; 

2*0; Thu. 

. - 

12*0 

w. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

Adilabad; 

24-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

,. Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Navaratra Fr. 

Sud. 1 to 9; 2tl. 

Wani; 

5-0 

Wani; 

5*0; Sun. 



W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

3*0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; dh; dp (v. 

Yeotmal; 

47-0 

Local; 

1 


Parwa; 

12*0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction; 

Area (acres); Pop. 

> 

Post Office 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Khadakadoh—Wn.— 

SW; 

17-0 

1179; 349; 

76; 


120 

Sakhara; 

6-0 

Khadakadari—Psd.—^'d <=h 

S; 

90 

4851; 1606; 

191; 


575 

Pusad; 

9-0 

Khadak Savanga—^Ytm.— 

N; 

16-0 

1026; 778; 

179 


409 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0 

Khadaki—Klpr.— 

NE; 

26*0 

1055; 632; 

128 


269 

Wadki; 

1-4 

Khadaki—Klpr.— 

NW; 

33-0 

814; 40; 

7 


15 

Ghatanji; 

6-0 

Khadaki—Wn.— 

S; 

15*4 

1743; 392; 

75 


113 

Mukutban; 

1-0 

Khadaki—Ytm.— 

E; 

20*0 

1306; 188; 

37 


92 


2-0 

Khadaki-Sukali—Klpr.— 

N; 

34-0 

1030; 382; 

85 


205 

Zadgaon; 

3-0 

Khairagaon —W n.—^ <.'*U “d 

W; 

20-0 

1426; 426; 

82 


122 

Botoni; 

3-0 

Khairagaon—Klpr.— 

NW; 

8-0 

1939; 1010; 

195 


432 

Saykhed; 

2-0 

Khairagaon—Wn.— 

NW; 

21-0 

1571; 550; 

104 


221 

Mardi; 

3*0 

Khairagaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

22-0 

1020; 207; 

67 


61 

Wadki; 

6-0 

Khairagaon—^Ytm.— 

S; 

150 

1295; 331; 

59 


187 

Akolabazar; 

0-4 

Khairagaon—Klpr.— 

N; 

5-0 

933; 624; 

111 


312 

Pandharkaoda; 

5-0 

Khairagaon—Klpr.— 11 •=! 

NE; 

29-0 

680; 391; 

116 


119 

Karanji; 

5-0 

Khairagaon (Kasar)—Klpr.— 

N; 

15-0 

2446; 770; 

148; 

359 

Wardha; 

2-0 

(^thk) 

Khairakheda—^Psd.— 

w, 


1489; 432; 

73 


255 

Dhansal 

5-0 








Mansal; 


Chairi—Klpr.— 

NE; 

29-0 

3381; 3209 

678; 

963 

Local; 


Khairi—Ytm.—Wf)' 

E; 

.. 

1091; 500 

109; 

282 

Local; 


Khairi—Klpr.— 

S; 

14*0 

2321; 289: 

55 

? 

74 

Bori; 

3-0 

Khalana—Drv.— 

NW; 

34-0 

1266; 440: 

77; 

195 

Kharadgaon; 

1-9 

Khanagaon—^Ytm.— 

E; 

7*0 

1145; 604: 

119; 

280 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Khanapur—Drv.~!(dT^T5T 

NW; 

33-0 

1338; 202 

42; 

108 


2-0 

Khandala—Wn.— 

SE; 

11-0 

1760; 742 

147; 

303 

Shirpur; 

3-0 

Khandala—Psd.— 

W; 

• 6-4 

1925; 917 

173; 

313 

Adgaon; 

1-0 

Khandala—Drv.— 

N; 

27-0 

1445; 195 

38; 

111 

Watphali; 

2-0 

Khandala—Drv.—W'Slohl 

SE; 

15-0 

1223; 736 

.152; 

395 

Jawala; 

2-0 

Khandani—^Wn.— 

W; 

20-0 

2663; 738 

154; 

469 

Botoni; 

4-0 

Khapari—^Wn.— 

W; 

17-0 

1246; 102 

22; 

55 

.. 

3-0 

Khapari—Klpr.—?amt 

NW; 

28-0 

743; 969 

175; 

360 

Ghatanji; 

2-0 

Kharabada—n.—<31 

SW; 

29-0 

1309; 339 

63; 

61 

Patan; 

1-0 

Kharabi—^Psd.—^ <4^ 

E; 

86-0 

3941; 1227 

236; 

490 

Darati; 

5-0 

Kharadaganv—Drv.— 

NW; 

37-0 

1734; 1475 

280; 

582 

Local; 

•• 

Kharavi—Drv.— 

N; 

13-0 

1515; 554 

; 64; 

231 

Satephal; 

3-0 

Kharda—^Ytm.— 

N; 

18-0 

2999; 1343 

112; 

553 

Sami; 

1-0 











YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

i 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Wani; 

17-0 

Zamkola; 

4*0; Tue. 


6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

45*0 

Pus ad; 

9*0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

9*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

.. 

. . 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

.. 


Wadki; 

1*4; Wed. 

Wadki; • 

1*4 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghatanji; 

6*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

15-4 

Mukutban; 

1*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

tl. 

, . 

20-0 


8*0; ., 

.. 

8-0 

W. 

tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

36-0 

Zadgaon; 

3*0; Sat. 

•• 

9*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

20-0 

Botoni; 

3*0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

34-0 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

21-0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed. 


.. 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

25*0 

Wadhona; 

5-0; Thu. 

Kinhi; 

5*0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

15*0 

Akolabazar; 

1-4; Fri. 

.. 

0*4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

31*0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5*0; Sun. 

•• 

3*0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

41-0 

Kinhi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Karanji Rd.; 

8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

29*0 

Wardha; 

2*0; Sun. 

•• 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 4tl. 

Washim; 


Khandala; 

2*0; Fri. 

- 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

20*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Wadki; 

3*4 

W. 

4 SI (pr, m, 2h); 2Cs; 8tl; 
gym; 21ib; 3dp, 

Yeotmal; 

12*0 

Local: 

.. 



W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

52*0 

Bori; 

3*0; Sat, 

Bori; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Sangwi; 

n-o 

Gujari; 




w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Yeotmal; 

7*0; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Sangwi; 

12-0 

.. 



1*4 

w. 

ch. 

Wani; 

11*0 

Wani; 

11-0; Sun. 

Khandala Rd; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Washim; 

29-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2tl; ch. 

Badnera; 

13*0 

Watphali; 

2-0; Wed. 

.. 

2*0 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

15*0 

Jawala; 

2*0; Tue. 

.. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Wani; 

20*0 

Botoni; 

4-0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

*, 

17-0 

., 

3-0; .. 


2*0 

W; n. 


Yeotmal; 

28*0 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. 


2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Wani; 

29-0 

Jamani; 

4*0; Sun. 


1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

1-0 

Kinwat; 

1*0; Sxm. 

.. 

.. 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Sangwi; 

15*0 

Gujari; 

.. Mon. 

•• 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs(c); 
2tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Satephal; 

3*0; Sun. 

Mozar; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dhamangaon; 10*0 

Babhulgaon; 6*0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; mq; gyi 
ch; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kharola Kh.—^Ytm.— 

S; 


2683; 61; 

12; 

37 

.. .. 

Kharshi—Psd.— 

S; 

7*0 

2339; 476; 

80; 

147 

Harshi; 1-0 

Kharus Bk.—Psd.— 

SE; 

53*0 

1681; 1175; 

212; 

598 

Local; 

Kharus Kh.—Psd.— 

SE; 

55*0 

807; 553; 

98; 

206 

Dhanki; 2*0 

Khatara—Klpr.—^TVT 

NE; 

13*0 

621; 245 

47; 

123 

Karanji; 2*0 

Khatera—Wn.—la-THVT 

S; 

20*0 

1452; 449 

99; 

215 

Adegaon; 3*0 

Khed—Drv.— 

S; 

6-0 

1563; 491 

71; 

199 

Haru; 2*0 

Khed—Drv.—, 

SE; 

16*0 

1893; 1325 

233; 

762 

Mahagaon 4*0 







Kasha; 

Khekadavai—n .—^ € ci 

W; 

18*0 

773; 225 

49; 

56 

Botoni; 3*0 

Khekadi—Drv.— 

S; 

13*0 

1098; 399 

71; 

223 

Sakara; 1*0 

Khemakund—Klpr.— 

N; 

14*0 

2632; 656 

134; 

346 

Singaldip; 5*0 

Kholapuri—Drv.—^ 1 vtTJ^T 

N; 

18*0 

1068; 560 

91; 

235 

2-0 

Khopadi Bk.—Drv.— 

W; 

4*0 

3856; 1254 

262; 

472 

Local; 

Khopadi Kh.—Drv.— 

SE; 

9*0 

1219; 518 

93; 

224 

Mahagaon; 3*0 

Khorad Bk.—^Ytm.—i<d 

E; 

26*0 

2342; 577 

119; 

291 

Local; 

Khorad Kh.—^Ytm.—WK-S 

SE; 

12*0 

608; 89 

22; 

57 

Jodmoha; 2*0 

Chotala—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

18*0 

680; 201 

40; 

81 

Kalamb; 4*0 

Chudavantapur—Ytm.—.. 

NE; 

21*0 

240; 87 

15; 

44 

Pardi; 1*0 

Khutaphali—Drv.—1 '-bc^l 

NE; 

24*0 

1517; 13 

2; 

8 

Bramhanwada; 3*0 

Kinavat—Ytm.— 

SE; 

28-0 

1556; 346; 63; 

200 

Dongar- 3*0 







kharda ; 

Kinhala—Klpr.— 

N; 

7*0 

1060; 325 

48; 

130 

Umari; 2*0 

Kinhala—^Wn.— 

NW; 

18*0 

813; 370 

58; 

217 

Mardi; 1*4 

Kinhala—Ytm.—f^^TodF 

SE; 

24*0 

982; 570 

93; 

195 

Metikheda; 2*0 

Kinhi—Ytm.— 

SW; 

5*0 

2987; 1406 

271; 

410 

Ajuna; 1*4 

Kinhi—Klpr.— 

W; 


3114; 1306 

264; 

564 

.. 

Kinhi—Klpr.—fsfvFft 

N; 

8*0 

949; 1016 

186; 

487 

Saykhed; 2*0 

Kinhi—Klpr.— 

NE; 

18*0 

2687; 100^ 

224; 

435 

Wadki; 3*0 

Kinhi—Drv.— 

SE; 

19*0 

855; 497 

85; 

224 

jawala; 2*0 

Kinhi—Ytm.— 

N; 

19*0 

1623; 443 

90; 

179 

Watkhed; 1*0 

Kinhivadagi—Drv;— 

E; 

3*0 

2597; 802 

: 153; 

420 

Shelodi; 3*0 

Kita—Ytm.— 

NW; 

9*0 

2377; 392; 92; 

198 

Kapramethad; 2*0 

Kochi—Klpr;—^=^ 

, NE; 

31*0 

914; 489; 83; 

151 

Khairi; 1*4 


















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


767 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Pusad; 

7*0; Sun. 

Harshi; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 


10-0 



Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Rama- 
nwami, Fr, Ct. Sud. 9; 
tl; lib. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

10-0 

Dhanki; 

2-0; Mon. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

27-4 

Karanji; 

2*0; Wed. 

Local; 

,, 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Adegaon; 

3*0; Tue. 

Mukutban; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

5*0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Lakhkhind; 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Loni; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Wani; 

18-0 

Botoni; 

3*0; .. 

Botoni; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Sahara; 

.. Wed. 

Wailingi; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

26*0 

Wathoda; 

1-0; Wed. 

Karanji; 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




2*0; .. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

4-0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

4*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Darwha; 

9-0 

Mahagaon 

Kasha; 

3*0; Thu. 

Uchegaon; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


26-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Jodmoha; 

2*0; Fri. 

.. 

2*0 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Kalamb; 

4*0; Tue. 

Local; 


1 W; n. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Donoda; 

0*6; Sat. 

Khutala; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Lasina; 

17-0 

Bramhan- 

wada; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ner; 

5*0 

W. ‘ 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

28-0 

Dcngar- 

kharda; 

3-0; Wed. 

Mohada; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

3h0 

Umari; 

2-0; Wed. 

Umari; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Mardi; 

1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Mohada; 

2'0; Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Yeotmal; 

S'O; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





., 


w. 


Wani; 

32-0 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 


1*0 

w.. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

20*0 

Wadki; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

19*0 

Arni; 

4-0; Mon. 

Jawala; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Dhaman- 

gaon; 

16*0 

Bhabhul- 

gaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

3-0 

Darwha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Shelodi; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

4*0 

Sawar; 

4-0; Wed. 

Lasina; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Khairi; 

1-4; Fri. 

Wadki; 

3*4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 


Kodori—Klpr.— 

S; 

16*0 

1759; 

874; 

170 

287 

Bori; 

3-0 

Kohala—Drv.—=t?1^66T 

N; 

30-0 

2050; 

784; 

173 

320 

Watphali; 

3-0 

Kohala—Drv.—^l^o6T 

NW; 

13-0 

1549; 

1004; 

159 

403 

Dhamangaon; 

2-0 

Kolabai—Drv.— 

N; 

9-0 

1334; 

539; 

no 

256 

Bhandegaon; 

2-0 

Kolagaon—^Wn.—^TfvFrN' 

W; 

11-0 

2010 

1247 

213 

389 

Local; 


Kalagaon—^Wn.— 

SE; 

21-0 

1210 

667 

122 

176 

Sakhara; 

2*0 

Kolajhari—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

25*0 

723; 

201; 

41 

717 

Yelabara; 

9-0 

Kolambi—^Ytm.—^Ic^T 

S; 

10-0 

5119; 

1326; 

297 

695 

Local; 


Kolavan—Klpr.—^ I'cScj Of 

N; 

27-0 

742, 

54. 

15 

34 

Ralegaon; 

5*0 

Kolera—^Wn.— 

E; 

6*0 

1296 

487, 

95 

175 

Bhalar; 

3*0 

Kolha—Psd.— 

S; 

.. 

276 

1 

1 

1 



Kolhi—^Ytm.— 

N; 

21*0 

3041 

1030 

279 

355 

,. 


Koli Bk.—Klpr.— 

W; 

,. 

3470 

559 

90 

183 



Koli Kh.—Klpr.— 

W; 

.. 

2146 

568 

146 

256 



Kolura—Drv.—^fTTvRT 

NE; 

19-0 

2249 

1065 

243 

467 

Local; 


Kolura—Drv.—^T^TT 

S; 

19-0 

1114 

208 

41 

105 

Digras; 

3’0 

Kona— 

NE; 

6-0 

2122 

752 

143 

343 

Local; 


Kondajai—Klpr.— 

NW; 

33*0 

699 

126 

21 

53 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Kondapakhindi—^Wn.—.. 

SW; 

24-0 

1385 

381 

81 

115 

Bori; 

9-0 

^Condari Ijara—Psd.—^TTT .. 

E; 

20-0 

5398 

1853 

472 

1068 

Local; 


Kondha—Ytm.— 

N; 

16-0 

983 

764 

176 

403 

Veni; 

2-0 

Kondhai—^Psd.— 

SE; 

5-0 

1611 

580 

115 

344 ' 

Hudi; 

2*0 

Kondhi—Klpr.— 

E; 

6*0 

2010 

314 

56 

130 

Bori; 

8-4 

Konghara—Klpr.— 

N; 

4*4 

1529; 

462: 

84 

128 

Umari; 

1*4 

Kopa Mandavi—Klpr.— W^T . 

S; 

10*0 

909: 

520 

150 

256 

Bori; 

2-0 

Kopara—^Ytm.—cf^lM <1 ,. 

N; 

20*0 

1320: 

353: 

76 

134 

Pahoor; 

1-4 

Kopara—Ytm.-^itW 

N; 

15*0 

961: 

994: 

207 

371 

Babhulgaon; 

1-0 

Kopara—Drv.— 

S; 

28-0 

1222 

605 

128 

289 

Chikhali; 

1-4 

Kopara Kh.—^Psd.—R?tRTT 

SE; 

53-0 

1667 

334 

59 

123 

Krishnapur; 

1-0 

Kopari—Klpr.— 

W; 

.. 

522 

442: 

78 

195 



Kopari—Klpr.— 

N; 

32*0 

1075 

318 

73 

161 

Sawangi; 

2-0 

Kopari Kh.—Klpr.— 

W; 


2324 

681 

124 

439 



Kopra Bk.—Psd .—^ 

SE; 

56-0 

989 

301 

64 

136 

Chatari; 

1-0 

Kopra Bk.—Psd.—RTtSTT 

S; 

3-0 

895 

720: 

195 

337 



Kopra Kh.—Psd.—Rfrsrr 

N; 


301 

128 

20 

; 60 

Bhojala; 

0 ^ 

Korambi—Wn.— 

S; 

6-0 

1180 

237 

47 

; 60 

Moharli; 

2*0 

Kosadani—Drv.— 

S; 

11-0 

2646 

713 

135 

; 325 

Sakur; 

2*0 


















Railway Station; | 
Distance. | 

I 

1 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance-, 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 56*0 

Bori; 

3-0; Sat. 


.. 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Badnera; 27*0 

Watphali; 

3-0; Wed. 

. * 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tL 

Warudkhed; 2*0 

Ramgaon; 

3*0; Mon. 

Bodegaon; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandegaon; 4-0 

jLocal; 

.. Wee:. 

• • 

2*0 

W. 

Si (pr); 2 tl; ch- 

Rajur; 9*0 

Nawargaon; 

4*0; Thr. 

Mangrul; 

2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl; lib. 

Ghugus; 6*0 

Ghugus; 

6*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

21*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Yeotmai; 25*0 

Mohada; 

4*0; Tue, 

.. 

.« 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmai; 10*0 

Akolabazar; 

6*0; Fri. 

Local; 

•* 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Datta Jayantj 
Fr.;2tl; lib. 

Yeotmai; 30*0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

5*0 

W. 

tl. 

Manjri; 5-0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl;, lib. 


. , 

.. .. 

• • 

. * 

w. 


Dhaniangaon; 15*0 

Local; 


Falegaon; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 



.. 

* * 

.« 

w. 


« • 


• • «» 

., 

• • 

W. 

• 0 

Lasina; 12*0 

Ner; 

2*0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 19-0 

Digras; 

3*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

.. 

6*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmai; 28*0 

Ghataiiji; 

3-0; Tue. 

.. 

3*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 24-0 

! Jamani; 

3*0; Sun. 

Bori; 

9*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. ; 

Darwha; 30-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dhanoda; 

4*0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Kotha; 

3*0; Wed. 

Veni; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Darwha; 41*0 

Pusad; 

5*0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

5*0 

W. { 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 42-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 1 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0 

W;n. 

j 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 31*4 

Umari; 

1*4; Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; lib; dp. 

Yeotmai; 50*0 

Bori; 

3*0; Sat. 

Bori; 

3*0 

n. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Dhamangaon; 12*0 

Pahoor; 

1*4; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

1*4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Babhulgaon; 

1*0; Thu. 

.. 

1*0 

W;rv. 

S! (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 28*0 

Arni; 

5*0; Mon. 

. . 

.. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

.. 

Dhanki; 

2*0; Mon. 

.. 

2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


, , 

. ■ »• 


.. 

W. 

-• 

Yeotmai; 30*0 

Sawangi; 

2*0; Tue. 

Sawangi; 

2*0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

« « • * 


.. 

.. 

.. 

w. 

• • 

Himayatnagar; 5*0 

Himayatnagar; 5*0; .. 

Chatari; 

1*0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 37*0 

Pusad; 

3*0; Sun. 


3*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; J 

2 dg. 

Darwha; 

Bhojala; 

0*4; Thu. 

Bhojala; 

0*4 

rv. 

tl. 

Wani; 6*0 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmai; 38*0 

Arni; 

11-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


A-n97--49-A, 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

<2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Kosara—n.— 

S; 

16-0 

1990; 

802, 

158; 269 

Nerad; 

1*4 

Kosara— Wn. — 

NW; 

24*0 

2013; 

729; 161; 350 

Chinch- 

1*4 








mandal; 


Kotamba—Ytm.— 

N; 

.. 

1026 

1097 

322; 508 

.. 


Kotha—^Ytm:— 

N; 

26*0 

763 

370 

72 

132 

Talegaon; 

2*0 

Kotha—Ytm.— 

NE; 

20*0 

1916; 2107 

441; 750 

Local; 


Kothari—^Psd . —16K( 

SE; 

19*0 

1528; 1023 

183; 440 

Mudana; 

3*0 

Kothoda—Klpr.—^IS!§T 

NE; 

14*3 

729 

499 

102 

163 

Karanji; 

1*3 

Kothurla—^Wn.— 

NW; 

22*0 

1003 

401 

70 

183 

Kumbha; 

3*0 

Krishnapur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

11*0 

538 

343 

68 

106 

Madani; 

1*0 

Krishnapur—^Psd.— 

SE; 

53*0 

589 

1867 

325 

662 

Local; 


Elrishnapur—^Wn.—• .. 

S; 

17*0 

1191 

745 

145 

238 

Nerad; 

3*0 

Krishnapur—Klpr.—ITiSUTT^ 

N; 

17*0 

775 

326 

66 

103 

Wadad; 

3*0 

Kumbha-—Wn.—fm 

NW; 

20-0 

7658 

2604 

521 

1144 

Local; 

,, 

Kumbharakhani — Wn. —.. 

SW; 

12*0 

918 

153 

33 

41 

Ghonsa; 

2*0 

Kumbharaliinhi—Drv.—.. 

W; 

■f8-0 

2114 

629 

104 

282 

Mangkinhi; 

1*0 

Kumbhari—Psd.—f 

W; 

24*0 

1779 

1037 

167 

552 

Rohda; 

1*4 

Kumbhari—Klpr.— 

NW; • 

34*0 

2154 

515 

96 

174 

Ghatanji; 

4*0 

Kundi—Wn.— 

SW; 

26*0 

1013; 394 

76 

130 

Matharjun; 

4*0 

Kundra—Wn.— 

S; 

18*0 

748 

512; 101 

121 

Nerad; 

2*0 

Kupati—Psd.— 

S; 

40*0 

1490 

618; 108 

179 

Palashi; 

2*0 

Kurai—Wn.—frf 

SE; 

16*0 

1716; 1150; 212; 437 

Local; 


Kurali—^Psd.— 

E; 

25*0 

4398; 1646; 365; 668 

Local; 

*' 

Kurali—Klpr.-^T^ ,.l 

SW; 

22*0 

5168 

2098; 409; 862 

Local; 

'• 

Kurha—Klpr.—f=fr 

W; 


2882; 1253; 218; 529 



Kurha (Bhansar) — ^Drv.— 

SE; 

28*0 

3950 

1281 

248; 566 

Sukali 

2*4 








(Lahankolaw); 


Kurhad—Klpr.--^=^ 

NW; 

^. 

3023 

732 

154; 256 

* * 


Kurhad—^Drv.— 

W; 

180 

1320 

266 

50 

110 

Dhamangaon; 

2*0 

Kurhad Bk.—Drv. — . 

SW; 

100 

2379 

623 

134; 293 

Mangkinhi; 

3*0 

Kurhega^n—^Drv. — 

NE; 

310 

756 

49 

10; 13 

Mangladevi; 

3*0 

Kurli—Wn.— .. 

SE; 

140 

2353 

722 

; 154; 280 




A-1197*—49-B. 
















nx 


YECTMAL DISTRICT 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

\ 

Weekly Bazar; _ 

, Distance; 

Bazar Day. ! 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance; 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

. . (9) 

lATani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

6-0; Thu. 

Ganeshpur; 

1*4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 

tVani; 

24-0 

Khairi; 

3-0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

13*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







w. 

.. 

Dhamangaon; 

12*0 

Talegaon; 

2-0; .. 

Talegaon; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sfeotmal; 

19-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

2 Si (pr, h); Cs; tl; 2 mq; 

Darwha; 

60-0 

Morath 

4*0; Fri. 

Hingani; 

2*0 

W. 

lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; lib. 

Wani; 

22-0 

Jahagir; 

Jalaka; 

I-O; Fri. 

Local; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wani; 

22*0 

Kumbha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

9*0 

W. 

S!(pr);tl. 

Yeotraal; 

11-0 

Kotamba; 

I-O; Fri. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hlimayat- 

10*0 


3*0; Mon. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (m); tl; lib. 

nagar; 

Wani; 


Kayar; 

4*0; Thu. 


3*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Mohada; 

3*0; Tue. 

. . 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

. . 

7*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; 

Wani; 

10*0 

Ghonsa; 

2*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Bhandegaon; 

6-0 

Darwha; 

9-0; Sun. 

Bhulali; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Washim; 

25-0 

Rohda; 

1*4; Thu. 

Rohda; 

1*4 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

.. 

. . 

Ghatanji; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Matharjun; 

4*0; Mon. 

Pandhar- 

10*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

18-0 

Kayar; 

5*0; Thu. 

kaoda; 

Purad; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Himayat- 

25-0 

Umarkhed; 

5*0; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

nagar; 



f8*0; Thu. 





Wani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

Wani; 

16*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Kinw'at; 

15-0 

Dhanki; 

10*0; Mon. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Kalaji Maharaj Fr> 

Yeotmal; 

47-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Parwa; 

6*0 

W. 

on 14 Jan; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); mq; dg; dh 







W. 

ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

28-0 

Arni; 

4-.0; Mon. 

Arni; 

. 4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Appa 







W. 

swami Fr Mg. Sud. 4; 
4 tl; ch; lib. 

Warudkhed; 

5-4 

. « 

4*0; Sion. 

Bodegaon; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Bhandegaon; 

9-0 

Darwha; 

9*0; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

9*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

27*0 

Mangladevi; 

3*0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

14-0 

Dhakori; 

.. Wed. 

Khandala; 

. 3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kusal—^Klpr.— 

NW; 

5-0 

607; 69; 16; 17 

Sonbardi; 

3*0 

Kusal—Ytm.— 

E; 

26-0 

494; 207; 31; 91 


30 

Ladakhed—Drv.— 

E; 

10-2 

4525; 3930; 639; 1251 

Local; 


Lakhakhmd—Drv.— 

S; 

5*0 

3144; 1109; 209; 521 

Palsi; 

1*0 

Lakhaptir— 

N; 

100 

777; 322 

64; 115 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Lakhi Jahagir—Psd.—^1- Sr^nfR .. 

NW; 

19*0 

4368; 1749 

283; 828 

Local; 


Lakh Rayachi—Drv.—TT^ tHt .. 

S; 

22*0 

3560; 1838; 351; 738 

Local; 

•• 

Lalaguda— VJn .— 

E; 

0*4 

765; 421 

91; 61 

Wani; 

0*4 

Lalapur—Drv.— 

N; 

7*0 

598; 29 

3; 8 

Fubgaon; 

i*o 

Lasina—Drv.—^^TT^HT 

E; 

20*0 

4346; 1562 

338; 767 

Local; 


Lathi—Wn.—?fT5t 

E; 

7*0 

387; 362 

77; 183 

Ukni; 

3*0 

Lavhan—KIpr.— 

NW; 

33*0 

894; 94 

20; 44 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Layagavhan—^Drv.—eTT^TTfc^TCf 

S; 

14*0 

734; 224 

42; 98 

Rohanadevi; 

2-0 

Lendhori— Wn .— 

SW; 

17*0 

439; 37 

14; 20 

Sakhara; 

5-0 

Leva—Psd.— 

E; 

20*0 

2318; 1228 

214; 504 

Local; 


Limbagavhan~Psd.--f?IWo^Ol 

S; 

29*0 

355: 368 

67; 140 

Marlegaon; 

PO 

i 

Lingati—Klpr.— 

NW; 

9*0 

963; 486 

90; 265 

Saykhed; 

2-0 

Lingati—Wn.— 

SW; 

27*0 

1122; 627 

ni; 152 

Bori; 


Linga—Drv.— 

E; 

15*0 

470; 313 

73; 147 

Kamathwada; 

2*0 

Lingi—Klpr.— 

W; 

22*0 

1145; 90 

19; 45 

Talni; 

3*0 

Lingi—Psd.—fOTT 

SE; 

70*0 

724; 177 

31; 44 

Jewli; 

6*0 

Lingi—Drv.— 

SE; 

100 

307; 240 

50; 104 

Darwha; 

10*0 

Lohara—Klpr.— 

N; 

77*0 

767; 322 

62; 119 



Lohara—^Psd.— 

S; 

12*0 

1150; 535 

94; 265 

Mulawa; 

12*0 

Lohara (Bodad)—Ytm.—irfl^F^l 

W; 

3*0 

5130; 1712 

372; 417 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 








Lohara Kh.—^Psd.— 

SE; 

17*0 

931; 392; 

71; 175 

Morath Jahagir; 2*0 

Lohara Ijara—^Psd.—^ S'Sfnj .. 

SW; 

11*0 

3863; 2026; 

; 269; 940 

Mulawa; 

11*0 

Lohatavadi—Drv.~~^^d«^T^) 

N; 

13*0 

1161; 396; 

74; ISO 

Mozar; 

1*4 

Lohi—Drv.— 

NW; 

16*0 

4218; 2817; 

540; 922 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance, 

(5)' 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Da5^ 

(6) j 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

1 

(8) 


Adilabad; 

34*0 

Pandliar- 

kaoda; 

5-0; Sun. 

*• 

•• 

w. 



26-0 

., 



6-0 

w. 

. . 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 

i 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; Daye* 
shwar Fr. on Mahashiva- 
ratra; 3 tl; mq; dg; gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr, Ps; 

2 tl; ch. 

Rajur; 

2*0 

Rajur; 

2-0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Washim; 

2L0 

Local; 


Local; 

,. 

W,n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; ti; gym; ch. 

Darwha; 

22-0 

Digras; 

7*0; Sat 

Digras; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
ch; lib. 

Wani; 

0*4 

Wani; 

0*4; Sun. 

Wani; 

0*4 

W;pl. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

7-0 

Fubgaon; 

i-O; Fri. 

Darvv^ha; 


w;rv. 

tl. 

Local; 

,. 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

7*0 

Wani; 

7*0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); ti. 

Yeotmal; 

24*0 

Ghatanji; 

3*0; Tue. 


3*0 

W. 


Darwha; 

14*0 

Harsul; 

2-0; Thu. 

Digras; 

6-0 

rv. 

Si (pr); ti. 

Wani; 

17*0 

Zamkola; 

4-0; Tue. 


6-0 

n. 

,, 

Darwha; 

45*0 

Hiwara; 

2*4; Thu. 

Khadaka; 

1*4 

W. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; ti; dh; dp 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

16-0 

Umarkhed; 

4*0; Wed. 

Marlegaon; 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Wani; 

33*0 

Saykhed; 

2*0; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

27*0 

Mukutban; 

,. Mon. 


Q ft 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Local; 


Chani; 

2*0; Mon, 

Kamathwada; 

2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr), 

Yeotmal; 

35*0 

Talni; 

3*0; Sat 

Ghatanji; 

13-0 

W. 

tL 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

10*0 

Jewli; 

6*0; Mon. 

Bittargaon; 

12*0 

rv;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 

lO'O 

Sakara; 

3*0; Wed. 

Wai; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tL 

Yeotmal; 

.. 

Ralegaon; 

7-0; Fri. ’ 

.. 

., 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Washim; 

38-0 

Fulwadi; 

2*0; .. 

Fulwadi; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

2*4 

Yeotmal; 

3*0; Sun. 

Local; 

■ 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Chavasala 
(Mahadev) Fr. Srn; 3 tl; 
dh; gym; ch. 

Darwha; 

44*0 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

2*9; Fri. 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Mahadeo Fr, Ct, 
Sud. 2; 2 tl. 

Washim; 

37*0 

Fulwadi; 

1*0; Sat 

Fulwadi; 

l-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

13*0 

Mozar; 

1-4; Thu. 

Mozar; 

1*4 

W. 

tl. 

Sangvi; 

4*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Bodegaon; 

4*0 

w. 

4 SI (3 pr,h); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; 
mq; dg; ch; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post GiBce 

Distahcei 

(4)' 

f 

Lonabeliel—^Drv.— 

S; 

7-0 

3347; 

993; 202; 435 

Local; 


Lonadi—Drv.—^'<^1 *11 

NE; 

23-0 

2290; 

235; 46; 87 

Kolura; 

3*0 

Loni—^Ytm.— 

S; 

12-0 

1566; 

769; 156; 288 

Kolambi; 

2-0 

Loni — Ytm .— 

NE; 

16-0 

1005; 

276; 55; 138 

Veni; 

2-0 

Loni—Klpr.— 

N; 

26-0 

4761; 

1071; 213; 529 

Wardha; 

3*0 

Loni—Psd.— 

N; 

2-4 

866; 

274; 117; 138 

Pusad; 

2*0 

Loni—'Drv.— 

SE; 

14-0 

3535; 

2827; 566; 1135 

Local; 

- 

Loni—Drv.—^nWi" 

SE; 

22-0 

1566; 

273; 58; 164 

Mahalungi; 

3*0 

Loni—Drv.—vTFTT .; 

N; 

24-0 

739; 

427; 85; 166 

Watphali; 

2*4 

Machchliiridra—^Wn.— 

N; 

14-0 

721; 

486; 90; 180 

Nandepera; 

2*0 

Madakona—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

7-0 

1724; 

858; 178; 401 

Bhari; 

3-0 

Madani—^Ytm.—^R^lT 

N; 

.. 

2303; 

1008; 210; 537 


*. 

Mahadapiir—Wn.—^fTfT^T 

SW; 

260 

1020; 

217; 37; 75 

Matharjun; 

2-0 

Mahagaon—Wn.—ITfnTR 

NW; 

180 

925; 

460; 70; 177 

Kumbha; 

2*0 

Mahagaon—Psd.—H-fTHPf 

SE; 

190 

2008; 

2334; 478; 644 

Local; 

•* 

Mahagaon — Drv* — .. 1 

i 

1 

S; 

27-0 

1716; 

696; 157; 294 

Local; 

•• 

Mahagacn Kasaba—Drv.— 

SE; 


7374; 

3686; 712; 1376 



Mahakalapur—Wn . — 

S; 

10-0 

656; 

477; 78; 146 

Mendholi; 

1 

2*0 

Mahalungi — IDrv. — 

SE; 

31-0 

1273; 

1505; 254; 375 

Local; 

., 

Mahamadpur — Ytm. — 

N; 

23-0 

507; 

320; 69; 142 

Sarul; 

1*0 

Mahandoli — Klpr. — 

SE; 

4*0 

1160; 

175; 33; 82 

Chalbardi; 

1*0 

Mahasola — ^Ytm. — 

E; 

19*0 

527; 

47; 10; 30 

Katri; 

1*0 

Mahatoli — Drv, — 

SE; 

10-0 

13^:4; 

653; 117; 362 

Mahagaon 

2*0 

Maliisamal — Psd. — 

NW; 

23-0 

19s5; 

755; 140; 421 

Kasha; 

Pusad; 

23.0 

Maliitapur—^Ytm.—^.*cTT^ 

NE; 

23-0 

478; 

117; 18; 47 

Pimpalgaon; 

20 

Maiuili—Ytm.— 

NW; 

14-0 

987; 

374;- 87; 153 

Pahoor; 

4-0 

Mahuli—^Drv;—. .. 

N; 

3*0 

1597; 

257; 44; 115 

Bhulai; 

1*0 

Majara—^Wn. — <T , .. 

N; 

6*0 

1308; 

309; 52; 96 

Wanjri; 

1*0 

Majara—Wn.—.. 

SW; 

22*0 

2541; 

115; 25; 38 

Bori; 

12*0 





















Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Ba 2 ar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

f 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information, 

(9) 

Darwha; 

30*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

LfOcal; 

•• - 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; lib; 

2 dp. 

Bori; 

12*0 

Ner; 

4*0; Tue. 

Kolura; 

4*0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Akolabazar; 

6*0; Fri, 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 

18*0 

Kotha; 

2*0; Wed. 

Veni; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Wardha; 

3*0; Sun. 


6*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; dp. 


.. 

Pusad; 

1-4; Sun. 


0*1 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 

14-0 

Mahagaoii 

Kasba; 

2-0; Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Mahadeo 
Fr. Ct; 5 tl; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 

22*0 

Mahalungi; 

3*0; Thu. 


6*0 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Badnera; 

24*4 

Watphali; 

2*4; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl 

Rajur; 

5-0 

Mardi; 

3-0: Wed. 

Mardi; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tL 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Yeotmal; 

7*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); tl; g^^m; ch. 




.. 


.. 

w. 

Mandaneshwar Fr. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Matharjun; 

2*0; Mon. 

Bori; 

8*0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

18*0 

Kumbha; 

2*0; Sun. 

Karanawadi; 

5*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

50*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 Cs; Kamale= 
shwar Fr. Phg. Vad. 14; 
2 tl; mq; dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

14*0 

Local; 


Local; 

■■ 

W. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); pyt; 5 Cs; 
Shivaratri Fr. Mg; tl; mq; 
dg; lib; dp. 



•• 


** 

•• 

W. 


Wani; 

10-0 

Kayar; 

2*0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

310 

Local; 

: .. Thu. 

Kopra; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 tl; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 10*0 

Sarul; 

1*0; Tue. 

Sarul; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (p: );2tl. 

Adilabad; 

24-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

19*0 

Kalamb; 

5*0; Tue. 

Katri; 

1-0 

w. 

tl- 

Darwha; 

10*0 

Mahagaon- 

kasba; 

2*0; Thu. 

Uchegaon; 

1*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Washim; 

19*0 

Anasing; 

5*0; Wed. 

Shelu; 

3:0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs.y. 

Yeotmal; 


Wandali; 

0*4; Thu. 

Shirpur; 

2*0 

W. 

2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14*0 

Pahoor; 

4*0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Siddh 
shwar Fr. An. Sud. 9; t 

Darwha; 

3*0 

Darwha; 

3*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Wani; 

6*0 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6*0 

w. 

Sl (pr);pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

22*0 

Ghonsa; 

12*0; Fri. 

Patidhar-- 

kaoda; 

10;0 

w. 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 1 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
louseholds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

t 

Post Office ; 
Distance* 

(4) 

.*{[ajara—\v"n .-“44^31^ 

NW; 

20*0 

617; 592; 

121: 

270 

Chopan; 

1*0 

Mai Asoii—^Fsd.—■fflbi 

S; 

26-0 

1824; 626; 

167; 

82 

Gaul Kh; 

5*0 

Malahivara—Drv .—^ 1 <T 

S; 

36-0 

426G; 1900; 

299; 

974 

Dehani; 

4*0 

Malakapur—Psd.— 

S; 

28-0 

439; 375; 

89; 

171 

Pohandiil; 

4*0 

Adalakapur—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

17-0 

277; 96; 

19; 

58 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

MalaMied Bk.—Drv.— 

NE; 

16-0 

3346; 1976; 

274; 

923 

Local; 


Malaklied KIi.—Drv.—• • 

NE; 

I5‘0 

3426; 1272; 

237; 

531 

Local; 


Malakinlii—Psd.— 

E; 

12.0 

2482; 1180; 

219; 

520 

Local; 


Malapur—^Ytin.—■’^TrvTPJ'^ 

NW; 

16*0 

1218; 370* 

83: 

140 

Pahoor; 

2*0 

Malavakad—Psd.— 

E; 

16-0 

1869; 885; 

236; 

481 

Kondari; 

2-0 

Malegaon—Klpr.— 

SW; 

48*0 

3815; 974; 

204; 

4>7 

Datodi; 

2*0 

Malegaon—Psd.—TTraVr^f 

E; 

17-0 

95^; 992; 

237; 

482 



‘ Malegaon—Drv.— 

SW; 

80 

133:; 309; 

61; 

155 

Kdiopadi Bk; 

3*0 

Manajha—^Ytm.— 

E; 

*. 

8332; 1837; 

406; 

925 

.. 


Manakapur—Ytm.— hT^ 1 < 

N; 

16-0 

257; 37; 

1? 

2 

Naigaon; 

0*4 

Manakapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

20-0 

468; 296; 

62; 

146 

Pardi; 

2*0 

Manakeshvar—^Psd.— 

SE; 

53*0 

992; 506; 

83; 

224 

Brahman- 

1-4 







gaon; 


Manaki—^Wn.—^ f 

S; 

4*0 

120i-; 944; 

170; 

438 

.. 

.■ . 

Manaki—Drv.—• • 1 

NW; 

90 

852>; 247; 

48; 

105 

Bhandegaon; 

2*0 

Manakopara—^Drv.—TTT^=hiM <T 

NW; 

9*0 

145 3; 491; 

101; 

180 

Chikhali; 

1*0 

Manapiir—^Ytm.— 

SW; 

12^0 

2745; 955; 

117; 

352 

Arjuna; 

5*0 

Mandar—Wn.—Tf 

SE; 

40 

2663; 1462; 

282; 

402 

Local; 


Mandava—Drv.— 

S; 

15-0 

2193; 1259; 

233; 

452 

Local;. 

. . 

Manda%^a—^Psd.—-TTro^r 

S; 

7*0 

2833; 1169; 

206; 

500 

Local; 


Maiidava— Wr.— TTTf ^ 

SW; 

24*0 

1392; 445; 

90; 

254 

Mathaqun; 

3*0 

Mandava—Klpr.— 

NW; 

12*0 

1943; 566; 

111; 

181 

Rajurwadi; 

2*0 

Mandava—^Klpr.—’-i 1 '"3 q ( 

N; 

74*0 

605; 63; 

14; 

31 

Ralegaon; 

4*0 

Mandavagad—Drv.— 

N; 

24*4 

419; 14; 

12; 

9 

Wataphali; 

1*0 

Mandavi—^Wn.—‘TTT'J^t 

SW; 

37*0 

1575; 725; 

138; 

187 

Bori; 

0*2 

Mangakinhi—Drv.—'RT^TTP-F^ 

W; 

90 

3346; 1491; 

284; 

716 

Local; 

'* 

Maiigala— Drv .— 

SE; 

8*0 

1028; 235; 

33; 

116 

Mahagaon 

3*0 







Kasha; 


Maiigaiadevi—Drv.— 

, NE; 

300 

4562; 2518; 

538; 

1118 

Local; 

»'. 

Mangali—\Vn.— 

. NW; 

21*0 

861; 191; 

37; 

54 

Kumbha; 

1*0 





YEOTM/X BIStRicr 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

. Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

; 

1 Water 

i 

' (8) 

institutions and other 
information, 

; ' (9) 

Rajur; 10*0 

Mardi; 

2*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

2*0 

W. 

1 2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Nanded; 25*0 

Mulawa; 

6*0; Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

W. • 

! SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Darwha; 36*0 

Dehani; 

4*0; Sun. 

.. 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 33*0 

Dhanoda; 

7-0; .. 

Bliosa; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmai; 17*0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Bori; 7*0 

Local; 

,. Sun. 


1*4 

w. 

2 Si (pr, ni); tl; mq. 

7-0 

Local; 

., Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

2 S! (pr, m); 2 Cs (fmg, 
mp); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Darwha; 50*0 

Gunj ; 

1*0; .. 

Gunj; 

i*o 

w. 

S! (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Pahoor; 

2*0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); 3 tl. 

Darwha; 35*0 

Kali; 

5*0; Thu. 

Kali; 

5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmai; 36*0 

Saoli; 

3*0; Thu. 

' 

14*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 53*0 

Shirpur; 

30; .. 

Gimj; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Bhandegaon; 8*0 

Darwha; 

8*0; Sun. 

Bhuiai; 

7-0 

w. 

Si (pr); tl. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

w. 


Dhamangaon; 22*0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Naigaon; 

0*4 

rv. 

pyt. 

Yeotmai; 20*0 

Shirpur; 

2*0; Mon. 

Lccal; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr* 
Ps. Pratipada; dg.' 

Himayatnagar; 5*0 

Dhanki; 

5*0; Mon. 

Brahrnangaon; 

2*0 

W. ' 

SI (pr); Cs; Satvai Fr; 2 tL 

Wani; 4*0 

Wani; 

4*0; Sun. 


0*1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandegaon; 4*0 

Chikhali; 

2-0; Sat. 


2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Warud; 3*0 

Chikhali; 

1*0; Sat. 


2-0 


SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmai; 12*0 

Yeotmai; 

12*0; Sun. 

i 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashivratii 
Fr, Mg. Vad. 14; tl; ch. 

Wani; 4*0 

Wani; 

4*0; Sun. 

1 

0*4 

W;rv, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 15*0 

Digras; 

4*0; Sat 

Digras; 

4*0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 43*0 

Pusad; 

4*0; Sun. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Nagoji MaharaJ 
■ Fr. Mg. 

Wani; 24*0 

Matharjun; 

3*0; Mon. 

Bori; 

9*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmai; 31*0 

Ghatanji; 

7*0; Tue. 

Saldiara; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmai; 31*0 

Ralegaon; 

4*0; Fri. 



w. 

tl. 

Badnera; 25*0 

Wataphali; 

1*0; Wed. 


1*0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 37*0 

Bori; 

0*2; Sun. 

Bori 

0*2 

■w;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 5*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Bhuiai; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; Kanhoba 
Fr. Feb; 4 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 8*0 

Mahagaon 

Kasha; 

3*0; Thu. 

Uchegaon; 

2*0 

W. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Lasina; 24*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Dabha; 

4-0 

W';rv, 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tL 

Wani; 21*0 

Kumbha; 

1*0; Sun. 



W. 

tl. 
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Direction; 

Area (acres) ; Fop. 

^ 1 

Post Office; 

■ 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Hlouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

Distance, 

H 


Distance. 




5 

I 


■ 

(I) 

(2) 



0): 



(4) 

I 

Mangarul—Drv.— 

NE; 

30-0 

859; 

485; ■ 

95; 

212 

Mangladevi; 

2-0 

Mangarul—Drv.— 

SE; 

.. 

3133; 

1; 





Mangarul—^Ytm.— 

N; 

15*0 

678 

1.76; 

.41; 

82 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0 

Mangarul—Ytm.— 

NE; 

24*0 

468 

159; 

33; 

70 



Mangarul—^Ytm.— 

SW; 

18-0 

1422 

833; 

175; 

348 

Belora; 

2-0 

Mangarul—Ytm.— 

NE; 


419 

5; 

2: 

3 



Mangarul—Wn.— 

W; 

10-0 

1039 

502; 

90; 

139 

Maregaon; 

1-4 

Mangarul Bk.—Wn.— 

SW; 

20*0 

1261 

257; 

54; 

78 

Marki Bk; 

6*0 

Mangarul Kh.—Wn.— 

SW; 

22*0 

1517 

254; 

54; 

78 

Marki Bk; 

5*0 

Mangasavangi—Ytm.—HTTr^THTT 

N; 

16*0 

790 

525; 

119; 

277 

Babhulgaon; 

1*4 

Mangi—Klpr.—Tfjft 

NE; 

20-0 

1644 

512; 

102; 

141 

Wadki; 

3*0 

Mangi—Klpr.—ffift 

NE; 

12-5 

1367 

413; 

85; 

165 

Dharna; 

i‘0 i 

Mangi Savaragaon-“Klpr.— 

SW; 

16*0 

3573 

1020; 

204; 

304 

Waghartakli; 

2-0 1 









j 

Mangurda—^Klpr.— 

NE; 

3*0 

5768; 1047; 

197; 

468 

Pandhar- 

3-0 1 








kaoda; 

i 

Manikadoha—Psd—TTTTi^ri'Tir 

SW; 

80 

2914; 1151; 

218; 

618 

Mandwa; 

2-4 i 

Manikavada—Drv.—Tn^'=h''^ldT 

NE; 

26-0 

2349; 2074; 

431; 

702 

Local; 

.. 1 

i 

^lanjarada—Ytm.— 

S; 

17-0 

797 

; 565; 

113; 

225 



Manjarajavala—Psd.—'R'f'Ji .. 

W; 

22*0 

2120; 939; 

154; 

486 

Belura; 

2*0 

Manjaraoghal—Ytm.—.. 

E; 

20*0 

635 

; 338; 

63; 

148 

Sonegaon; 

1*0 

Manjari—Klpr.—IT 

W; 

26-0 

1 906; 637; 

123; 

244 

Ghoti; 

2*0 

Manoli—Klpr.—TTKtvft 

NW; 

30-0 

2592 

; 1524; 

292; 

620 

Shiroli; 

5-0 

Maiiusadhari — Klpr. —H R^l'crTt’ 

SW; 

16-0 

1723; 684; 

123; 

391 

Ayata; 

3*0 

Manyali — ^Psd. — 

SE; 

52-0 

3843 

; 688; 

121; 

297 

Bittargaon; 

2*0 

Marakanda — ^Ytm, — 

NE; 

24-0 

1421; 274; 

56; 

126 

Metikheda; 

2*0 

Maralapxir — Ytm. —H 

N; 

12-0 

251 

: 65: 

15; 

26 

Kotamba; 

0*2 

Marasul — ^Psd. — lTT^o5 

S; 

24-0 

2173; 1188; 

196; 

323 

Belakhed; 

2-0 

Marasul — Psd. — 

NW; 

11-0 

2829; 192; 

39; 

68 

Wanwarla; 

1*0 

Marathavakadi — ^Klpr. —.. 

S; 

5-0 

596; 273; 

56; 

141 

Sunna; 

4*0 

Maravadi — Drv. — H1 l « J 

NE; 

32-0 

1165; 138; 

23; 

44 

Pimpari 

3*0 








Kalaga; 


Maravadi Bk.—Psd.—TTRmft .. 

W; 

17-0 

2848; 1234; 

225; 

487 

Local; 

.. 

Maravadi Kh.—Psd.—TTRarr^ .. 

NW; 

20-0 

1979; 572; 

103; 

270 

Rohda; 

2*0 

Mardi—Wn.—lTT#f . 

NW; 

10-0 

1455; 1388; 

295;. 

•. 535; 

Local; 











VEOTMAt DISTRICT 


m 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 

■ 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Lasina; 

23*0 

Mangladevi; 

2*0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

15-0 

Bahulgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 tl; Ub. 







rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Belora; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

5-0 

Na\vargaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Jamani; 

3*0; Sun. 


9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

22-0 

Jamani; 

2-0: Sun. 


no 

W, 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

15-4 

Babhulgaon; 

1-4: Thu. 

Nandura; 

1*4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 



Khairi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Kinhi; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. . 

Waiii; 

24-0 

Karanji; 

10; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr). 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Sawangi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Parvs^a; 


w. 

Sl(pr). 

Wani; 

39-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3*0; Sun. 

.. 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);2tL 

Darwha; 

44-0 

Karla; 

h4;Thu. 

Local; 


i w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Lasina; 

2]'0 

Local; 

,. Mon. 

Ner; 

5-0 

: w. 

! 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Mahadeo 
Fr.Asd. andKt.Sud. 11; 

1 Ot!; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Akolabazar; 

1-0; Fri. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wasliim; 

18*0 

Belura; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 


1 w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Sonegaon; 

1*0; Wed. 

Katri; 

LO 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

41-0 

Ghatanji; 

13-0; Tue. 

1 Parwa; 

ILO 

1 w. 

[ 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. | 

i Ghatanji; 

2*0 1 

jW. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

41*0 

Ghoti; 

3*0; Mon. ; 

Ghatanji; 

16-0 

|w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Kinwat; 

12*0 

Dha .jki; 

5*0; Mon. j 



W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Mohada; 

2*0; Tue. i 


1-0 

w. 

|Sl(pr). 

Dhamangaon; 

24-0 


.. 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

W. 

• « 

Himayatnagar; 23-0 

Umarkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 


1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Washim; 

30-0 

Jamb; 

3*0; Mon. 

Wanwarla; 

l-O 

rv. 

SI (pr); Sevabhaya Fr. Ps. 
Sud. 15 to Vad. 2; 3 tl. 

.. 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5*0; Sun. 

Local; 


rv; n. 

Sl(pr);tL 

Badnera; 

27*0 

Pimpari 

Kalaga; 

3-0; Sun. j 

Singnapur; 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 


• • 

Rohda; 

2*0; Thu. ! 


.. 

W^;n. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tL . 

Washim; 

19*0 

Rohda; 

2*0; Thu. 1 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

- 


Local; 

.. Wed. : 

Local; 

• * 

W. 

2 SI (ptj m); Gs; 3 tl; t 
dg;Hb. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

1 

Direction; | 
Travelling 
Distance, 1 

[ 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 1 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Maregaon—Wn.— 

SW; 

6-0 , 

1400; 

810; 

156; 

239 

Moharli; 

2-0 

Maregaon—Klpr.— 

NW; 

4-0 1 

1953; 

363; 

63; 

215 

Sonbardi; 

0-4 

Maregaon—Klpr."~*‘H'TT^Ttsr 

N\V; 

20-0 ; 

1940; 

390; 

72: 

211 

Ghatanji; 

3*0 

Maregaon—Wn.— 

N\V; 

11*6; 

2493; 

2531; 

609; 

725 

Local; 


Maregaon—^Ytm.— 

SE; 


306; 

90; 

18; 

.45 

». 

.. 

MarH Bk.—Wn.-4Tr^ 

SW; 


1535; 

719; 

141; 

308 



Marki Kh.—Wn.—TTPPf W. 

SW; 

26-0 

406; 

225; 

47; 

77 

Local; 


Marlegaon—^Psd.— 

S; 

28-0 

1 576; 

i!67; 

217; 

496 

Local; 


Mategaon—Ytm,—..' 

NE; 

24-0 

1439; 

495; 

100; 

170 

,, 


Matharjun—^Wn.—ITT^P^T^T 

SW; 

26-0 

4.300; 

1761; 

329; 

792 

Local; 


Matholi—Wn.—Trmjfl' ..j 

SE; 

18-0 1 

486; 

137; 

[27; 

45 

Sakhara; 

i-O 

Mavalani—Ytm.— 

NE; 

20-0 t 

946; 

537; 

110; 

236 

Sonegaon; 

1*0 

Mejada—Klpr.— 

W; 

8-0 

852; 

241; 

:43; 

128 

Parwa; 

4-0 

Mendhala (Kajhiklieda)—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

12-0 

7146; 

852; 

191; 

478 

IMadani; 

2*0 

%5|T 









Mendhani—Wn.-^’f^ 

W; 

21*0 

2279: 

457; 

96; 

287 

Botoni; 

4»4 

Mendhi—Drv.—-^fT 

S; 

25-0 1 

982; 

193; 

38; 

96 

Kalgaon; 

3*0 

Mendhoii—Wn.—TeWT 

S; 

lO-.O 

2852; 

1287; 

332; 

485 

Local; 


Mengapur—Klpr.— 

N; 

46*0. 

460; 

119; 

45; 

93 

Ralegaon; 

3*0 

Metikheda—Ytm.— 

SE; 

22-0 

1091; 

1075; 

230; 

431 

Local; 


Mhaisadodaka—Wn.— 

W; 

17-0 

2104; 

536; 

98;. 

273 

Nawargaon; 

2*0 

Mhasola—^Ytm.—+^ijlc'fT 

S; 

8-0 

2100; 

787; 

149; 

415 

Arjuna; 

1-0 

Mhasola—Drv.— 

SE; 

23-0 

5717; 

1539; 

304; 

784 

Local; 

-- 

Mira—Klpr.—Tftrr 

N; 

140 

691; 

415; 

113; 

112 



Mitanapur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

17-0 

491; 

782; 

165; 

319 

Babhulgaon; 

1*0 

Mitanapur—^Ytm.—fifctnPJT 

N; 

19-0 

312; 

197; 

|66; 

92 

Falegaon; 

1-0 

Moha—^Ytm.—TftfT 

N; 

3*0 

5120; 

1462; 

230; 

774 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 

Mohada—^Klpr.— 

NW; 

16-0 

4300; 

2485; 

462; 

750 

Local; 

• • 

Moliadari—^Ytm.—R 

E; 

15-0 

797; 

186; 

37; 

79 


4*0 

Mohadari—Klpr.— 

N; 

15-0 

1778; 

547; 

107; 

257 


.. 

Mohadi—Psd.—TPfT^fr 

S; 

22-0 

1244; 

591; 

100; 

288 

Mulawa; 

6*0 

Mohadi—Psd.— tTT^T 

E; 

15*0 

1832; 

1386; 

213; 

706 

Kali; 

3*0 

Mohaijara —^Psd.—111 

N; 

2-0 

2897; 

1779; 

703; 

794 

Local; 

-• 

Mohoda—Wn.—TtfRT 

S; 

13*0 

1 2353; 

1138; 

218; 

407 

Welabai; 

2*0 







yEOTM.\I. DISTRICT 


78 ! 


1 

Railway Station ; j 

Distance, i 

1 

i 

(5) 1 

_ .. L 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; , 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 1 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Water ^ 

(8) 

institutions and other 

information, 

(9) 

Wani; 

7-0 

Wani; 

7*0; Sun. j 

.. 

0*2 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

AdiJabad; 

34-0 

Pandhar- 

4*0; Sun. ' 

Pandhar- 


W. 

S! (pr); pyt; t!. 

Yeotmal; 

33-0 

kaoda; 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tue. ; 

kaoda; 

Ghantaji; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); t!. 

Rajur; 

6*0 

Nawargaon; 

3-0; Thu. 1 

Lccal; 


W. 

2 Si (pr, m); 2 Cs; t!; m; 


.. 


.. .. 1 



w. 

mq; dg; gym; ch; lib: dp. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Miilmtban; 

3*0; Mon. i 

Mukutban; 

5*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Himayat- 

19-0 

Umarkhed; 

3*0; Wed, ■ 

Local; 


rv. 

2 Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; gyra: 

nagar; 

i 




** 

W. 

ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl 

Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. ; 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 ti. 

Ghugus; 

4*0 

Ghugiis; 

4*0; Sun. 

Wani: 

21*0 

w. 

pyt; 5 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

20*0 

Sonegaon; 

1*0; Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

38-0 

Parwa; 

4*0; Mon. 


3*0 

w. 

tl 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Yeotmal; 

12*0; Sun. “ 


4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Wani; 

21-0 

Botoni; 

4*4; Tue. | 

Botoni; 

4*4 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 

25*0 

Kalgaori; 

3*0; Sun. 

Kilgaon; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

10*0 

Kayar; 

3*0; Thu. ’ 

Umari; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

30*0 

Ralegaon; 

3*0; Fri. ? 


3*0 

n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22*0 

Mohada; 

3*0; Tue, j 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

17*0 

Nawargaon; 

2*0; Thu, 1 Kimwadi; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Arjuna; 

1-0; Thu. [ 

Arjuna; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. . 

Darwha; 

23*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

.. 

7*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 

Yeotmal; 

35*0 

Pathari; 

1 

3*0; .. 

Pathari; 


w. 

lib. 

SI (pr);ti. 

Yeotmal; 

16*0 

Babhulgao.:; 

1*0; Thu. 

Local; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; mq.. 

Dhamangaon; 

; 13-0 

Falegaon; 

1*0; Fri. 

Falegaon; 

1*0 

w. 

2tl 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 

Yeotmal; 

3*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

26*0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 

». 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; mq; dg; 

Yeotmal; 

15*0 




6*0 

w. 

lib; 3 dp. 

Yeotmal; 

30*0 

Runza; 

.. Fri. 

Runza; 


w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hingoli; 

39*0 

Mulawa; 

6*0; Tue. 

.. 

0*4 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 

.. 

Kali; 

3*0; Thu. 

Kali; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 



Pusad; 

2*0; Sun. 

Warud; 

2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Jayani 

Wani; 

15*0 

Kayar; . 

4*0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

4*0 

w, 

! 

i 

Maharaj Fr. Vsk. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 
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'%'illage Name, 

0) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

j Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
j Households; Agriculturists. 

i 

(3) 

'Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

s ■ 

Mohorli— 

S; 

4*0 

1517; 789 

162; 319 

Local; 


Mojhar—Drv.—iftlTi 

N; 

14*0 

3537; 1794 

376; 693 

Local; 


Mojhar—Drv.—TTtiTT 

E; 

15*0 

2834; 1127 

236; 652 

Kamathwada; 

3*0 

Mokh—Drv.— 

S; 

13*0 

3513; 2235 

407; 991 

Local; 


Mokliad—Psd.—TT' mTT 

W; 

15*0 

3842; 530 

100; 259 

Local; 


Mop—Psd.—TftT 

S\N; 

18*0 

1903; 1015 

200; 420 

Local; 


Moragavhan—^Drv.— 

E; 

8*0 

532; 290 

53; 159 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

Morakhed—Drv.—“FfR<4o 

SW; 

14*0 

1438; 352 

64; 154 

Plarasul; 

1*4 

Morath Jahagir—Psd.— 

SE; 

16*0 

877; 1960 

434; 569 

Local; 

•• 

Morava—Klpr.— 

NW; 

9*0 

1167; 231 

142; 123 

Saykhed; 

1*0 

Movada—Klpr.— 

NW; 

13*0 

5611; 1296 

235; 551 

Shivni; 

3*0 

Mubarakapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

24*0 

567; 463 

94; 215 

Watkhed; 

2*0 

Muchi—Wn.—JT?!' 

SW; 

.. 

1408; 43 

9; 14 

.. 

.. 

Muchi—Klpr.— 

NE; 

4*0 

1908; 430 

88; 212 

Pandhar- 

4*0 






kaoda; 


Mudana—^Psd.— 

SE; 

20*0 

7053; 2942; 488; 1255 

Local; 


Mudhapur—Klpr.—^ TT^ 

NE; 

27*0 

795; 267 

72; 108 

i 

■ Yeoti; 

2*0 

Mudhatl—Wn.—TjarrSV 

SW; 

32*0 

1709; 108 

24; 31 

Satpalli; 

2-0 

Mukata—Wn.—T tWt 

O 

N; 

15*0 

1052; 316 

58; 106 

Hiwaramajra; 

2*0 

Mukundapur—Drv.— 

NE; 

14*0 

1035; 397 

71; 129 

Ner; 

3*0 

Mukutaban—^Wn.— 

o cs 

S; 

20*0 

4077; 3135 

585; 824 

Local; 

- 

Muktj^arapur—-Drv.— 

NE; 

28*0 

1039; 416 

86; 192 

Manikwada; 

2*0 

Mulagavhan—^Wn.— 

SW; 

26*0 

1238; 385 

65; 329 

Matharjun; 

2*0 

Mulava^Psd.— 

V3 

S; 

25*6 

3260; 4150 

747; 1051 

Local; 


Mundhal^Drv.—ijSiS 

NE; 

6*0 

627; 174 

28; 82 

Shelodi; 

2*0 

Mungashi—Psd.—iT'RfI' 

N; 

10*0 

2184; 1095 

174; 502 

Bansi; 

2*4 

Mungoli—Wn.— 

SE; 

21*0 

1021; 538 

86;. 102 

Sakhara; 

1*0 

Munjhala—Klpr.—^.-ST 

NE; 

15*0 

2650; 1007 

267; 504 

Singaldip; 

2*0 

Muradabad—Ytm.—IT TRT^ 

N; 

16*0 

410; 74 

19; 39 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0 

Muradapur—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

21*0 

310; 64 

10; 21 

Rohana; 

2*0 

Murajhadi—^Ytm.—"^TTfr^ 

NE; 

9*0 

2451; 141 

34; 64 

Bhari; 

4*0 

Murajhadi—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

8*0 

3161; 1044 

212; 485 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Murajhadi—Ytm.— 

S; 

17*0 

2052; 339 

79; 163 

Yavali; 

3*0 






















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


783 


Railway Station; 
Distance. j 

1 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

* 

Water 

1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 

4-0 

Wani; 

4*0; Sun. 

.. 

0*1 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch; lib; dp. 

Ladkhed; 

5*0 

Wadgaon; 

3*0; .. 

Kamatha- 

wada; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Digras; 

6*0; Sat. 

Tiwari; 

3*0 

n. 

2 SI (pr, m);3Cs; tl; ch;lib. 

.. 


Galiuli; 

2-0; .. 

.. 

3*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Gs. 

.. 


Khandala; 

7*0; Fri. 

.•. 

6*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

Bori Kli.; 

2-0; Tue. 

Ladkhed; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

14*0 

Harsul; 

1*4; Thu. 

Tiwari; 

8*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

38-0 

Local; 

, Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; Rampuri 
Maharaj Fr.Ct; 2tl;m;mq; 
dg; dh; gym; ch; lib; 3 dp- 

Wani; 

33-0 

Saykhed; 

I-O; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

1*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghatanji; 

7-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

20-0 

Watkhed; 

2*0; Wed. 

.. 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

.. 

. . 

. . 


.. 

.. 

W. 


Wani; 

40-0 

Pandhar- 

khaoda; 

4*0; Sun. 

•• 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

59-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
lib; dp. 

Hingangahat; 

18-0 

Pohana; 

1*0; .. 

Pohana; 

1*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);th 

Wani; 

32-0 

Satpalli; 

2*0; Wed. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

7-0 

Warora; 

7*0; .. 

.. 

7*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Tapona; 

8-0 

Ner; 

3*0; Tue. 

Ner; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Local; 

., Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Cs;tl; 
2 dp. 

Lasina; 

23-0 

Manikwada; 

2*0; Mon. 

Ner; 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Matharjun; 

2*0; Mon. 

Bori; 

8*0 

w. 

Si (pr); pyt; tl. 

Hingoli; 

32*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


M 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr. h); 2 Cs; 
Navaratri Fr; 11 tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; dp. 

Tapona; 

2-4 

Bori; 

2*0; Tue. 

.. 

2*0 

rv. 


Darwha; 

32*0 

Bansi; 

2*4; Tue, 

. « 

1*4 

rv. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Ghugus; 

4-0 

Ghugus; 

4*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

20*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

29*0 

Karanji; 

4*0; Wed. 

Khatara; 

1*4 

W- 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

12*0 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0 

w. 

Gs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21*0 

Shirpur; 

2*0; Mon. 

.. 

1*0 

W;rv. 

2tl;dg. 

Yeotmal; 

10*0 

Yeotmal; 

.9*0; Sun. 

.. 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Yeotmal; 

8*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Wadgaon; 

2*0; Wed. 

Wadgaon; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

U) 

I 

Direction; j 
Travelling ! 
Distance. l 

^ « i 

1 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

f 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Murali—Kipr.— 

NW; 

1 

30-0 

4696; 1248; 

231; 573 

Akapuri; 

2*0 

Murdhoni—^\Vn.—T i' 

W; 

5-4 

1385; 1211; 

239; 389 

Palsani; 


Murli—Psd.—ff 

SE: 

68-0 

1949; 723; 

371; 265 

Jewli; 

4-0 

Murti—^\Vn.— 

S; 

22-0 

1419; 256; 

52; 74 

Kurai; 

7-0 

Musal—^Ytm.—"JT 

E; 

18-0 

1322; 509; 

93; 263 


0-3 

Mustabad—Ytm.—^^TT^ 

N; 

18*0 

631; 379; 

76; 177 



Nababapur—^Drv.— 

NE; 

18-0 

2393; 2970; 

719; 1183 

Ner; 

0*4 

Nagala— Wn. —T^l; gS‘ " 

N; 

6-0 

482; 28; 

3; 16 

Rajur; 

1*0 

Nagapur—^Psd.— 

S; 

6-0 

1261; 12; 

3; 4 

Palasi; 

1-0 

Nagaragaon— tm. —^ 

N; 

17-0 

854; 329; 

76; 172 

.. 


Nagari—Ytm.— 

N; 

16-0 

369; 171; 

28; 89 

Rani 







Umaravati; 

1*0 

Nagathana—Klpr.—7 rfS Vrr 

N; 

47-0 

476; 298, 

59; 173 

Gujari; 

0-2 

Nagathana—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

23-0 

615; 20 

4; .. 

* * 

1*0 

Nagejhari Bk.—Klpr.~^rit?rfr .. 

SW; 

18-0 

860; 464; 79; 104 

Deodhari; 

2-0 

Nagcjhari Kh.—Klpr,—.. 

SW; 

8-0 

1466; 263; 50; 73 

Pahapal; 

3*0 

Nageshavadi—Psd,— 

S; 

28-0 

523; 602; 87; 329 

Sukali 

1-0 






Jahagir; 


Nakatipardi—Ytm.— 

SE; ' 

20-0 

1766; 274 

62; 128 

Metikheda; 

2-0 

Nakhegaon— Drv. —TPY 

N; 

10-0 

1917; 847 

150; 345 

Tarnoli; 

i-o 

Nandagaon— Wn. — 

S; 

.. 

305; 1 

1; .. 



Nandagavhan—Psd.— 

SE; 

20-0 

1963; 269 

50; 94 

Mudana; 

3*0 

Nandagavhan—Drv,— ?T *. 

W; 

12-0 

1480; 515 

96; 296 

Pimpalkhuta; 

3-0 

Nandagavhan—Drv.— 

E; 

12-0 

1157; 118 

24; 53 

Kamathwada; 

bO 

Nandagavhan—Drv.—^. 

SW; 

20-0 

1073; 527 

95; 250 

Singad; 

5*0 

Nandapiir—^Klpr,— 

N; 

, . 

1262; 55 

19; 38 


.. 

Nandepera—^Wn.—irt'^^TT 

N: 

8-0 

3470; 1883 

375; 407 

Local; 


Nandesavangi—Ytra.—^?Ti??rTW4t 

N; 

17*0 

912; 783; 163; 413 

Veni; 

2*0 

Nandura Bk.—Ytm.—?rr^r 

N; 

14-4 

1027; 789; 174; 273 

Babhulgoan; 

1*4 

Nandura Kli,—^Ytm.—Prf||Tr 

NE; 

15*0 

1487; 503 

; 94; 241 

Veni; 

2*0 

Nandura Ijara—Psd.—■d’ff H .. 

NW; 

15*0 

3958; 584 

; 114; 293 

Pusad; 

14*0 

Nanand Ijara—-Psd.—^TbTST .. 

SW; 

15*0 

3118; 1115 

; 185; 734 

.. 

.. 

Narakund—^Drv.— 

E; 

16*0 

1060; 110 

; 27; ^ 78 

Kamathwada; 

3*0 

Narali—Pad.— 

E; 

24*0 

4048; 875 

; 175; 448 

Kurli; 

3*0 

- 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 28*0 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; gym. 

Wani; 6*0 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 


1*4 

w;rv. 

SI (m); Cs; 4 tl; 2 gym; lib. 

Kinwat; 25*0 


5*0; Sun. 

.. 

6*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Ghugus; 14*0 

Dhakori; 

4*0; Wed. 

Khandala; 

10*0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

18-0 


3-0; .. 

.. 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 


Watkhed; 

.. Tue. 

.. 


rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 18*0 

Ner; 

*04; Tue. 

Ner; 

0*4 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Rajur; 1-0 

Rajur; 

1*0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Washim; 54*0 

Mulava; 

4*0; Tue. 


.. 

W. 

SI (pr). 


., 




W. 

Cs. 

Dhamangaon; 17*0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 27*0 

Ralegaon; 

4*4; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

4*4 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 23*0 

Mohada; 

4*0; Sat. 

.. 

1*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 43*0 

Parwa; 

2*0; Mon. 

Parwa; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl 

Adilabad; 22-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8*0; Sun. 

Dhoki; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

24*0 

Umarkhed; 

I-O; Wed. 

•• 


W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; ch- 

Yeotmal; 20*0 

Mohada; 

6*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 10*0 

Lohi; 

5*0; Tue. 


6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); lib. 


Umarkhed; 

8-0; Wed. 

Local; 


n. 

SI (pr). 

Bhandegaon; 9*0 

Mangkinhi; 

4*0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

9*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Linga; 2*0 

Chani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

Hanuman Jayanti Fr.j 
tl. 

Darwha; 5*0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 

Isapur; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 3*0 

Rajur; 

3*0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

3*0 

n. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
2 lib. 

Pulgaon; 12*0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Veni; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 15*0 

Babhulgaon; 

1*4; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; Ram- 
navmi, Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3tl. - 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Kotha; 

2*0; Wed. 

Veni; 

2*0 

w. 

Si(pr);tl. 

Darwha; 

Rohda; 

.. Thu. 



n. 

tl. 

Washim; 36*0 

Khandala; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

i 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Kamathwada; 3*0 

Chani; 

2*0; Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

3*0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Kinwat; 20*0 

1 Dhanki; 

8‘0; Mon. 

Kurli; 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Sipi Dev Fr. 

^ Ps.; 2 tl. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Hlouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Narasala-;——fTTFricJ 

W; 

14-0 

2847, 


794; 

159; 323 

Local; 


Narasapur—Ytm .—^ ^ 

NE; 

lO-O 

2064 


652; 

106; 385 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Nathrad—Drv.— 

NE; 

30-0 

503 


27; 

7; 11 

Watfali; 

3-0 

Navaragaon—^Wn.— 

S; 

6*0 

1453 


633; 

115; 182 

Kayar; 

3-0 

Navaragaon—^\Vn.— 

W; 

13-0 

3628 


2139; 

390; 458 

Local; 


Nayagaon—^Wn.— 

SE; 

8-0 

1795 


1164; 

212; 322 

Local; 

.. 

Nayagaon Kh.—^Wn.— 

N; 

3-0 

1854, 


659; 

110; 150 

Kona; 

3-0 

Nayagaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

17-0 

1335 


871; 

165; 354 

Local; 


Nayagaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

8-0 

1873; 

964; 

192; 552 

Haru; 

2-0 

Ner—Drv.— 

N; 

18-0 

3052; 

9141; 

1756; 1711 

Locak 


Nerad—Wn.— 

S; 

16-0 

1267 


978; 

197; 340 

Local; 


Net—^Wn.—^fT 

NW; 

10-0 

673; 

410; 

86; 221 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Nidha—Klpr— 

N; 

34-0 . 

1163; 

464; 

103; 232 

Apti; 

3-0 

Nilaj—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

18-0 

740 


225; 

48; 111 

Kalamb; 

4-0 

Nilajai—^Wn.— 

SE; 

13-0 

1761; 

1066- 

210; 343 

Belora; 

1-0 

Nilajai—Klpr.— 

NE; 

4-4 

1310 


221; 

36; 136 

LTmari; 

2-0 

Nilapur—^Wn.— 

E; 

3-0 

1637 


508; 

86; 132 

Bhalar; 

1-0 

Nilona—Ytm.— 

S; • 

3-0 

747 


890; 

235; 268 



Nilona—Drv,— 

W; 

8-0 

1364 


231; 

45; 127 

Mangkinhi; 

3-0 

Nimagavhan—^Ytm.—f^Tfc^Iox 

E; 

26-0 

994; 

207; 

42; 71 

Ralegaon; 

5-0 

Nimani—^Wn.— 

SW; 

17-0 

1292; 

420; 

87; 235 

Ghonsa; 

4-0 

Nimbadevi—Wn.— 

SW; 

31-0 

1760; 

378 

68; 215 

Matharjun; 

5-0 

Nimbala—Wn,—^F^^lcdl 

NW; 

7-0 

1252; 

536 

104; 269 

Rajur; 

1-0 

Nimbala Bk.—^Wn.—f^cFToSF 

S; 

20-0 

478; 

528 

97; 184 

Kurai; 

2-0 

Nimbarada—Klpr.—^F^sf^F 

W; 

19-0 

469; 

144 

20; 43 

Talni; 

3-0 

Nimbha—Drv.—f^^F 

S; 

19-0 

3591; 

790 

165; 443 

Digras; 

3-0 

Nimbha—Drv.—f^^F 

E; 

8-0 

1037; 

322 

60; 136 

Daheli; 

2-0 

Nimbi—Psd.—pT^F 

NW; 

4-0 

3858; 

1708 

351; 508 

Pusad; 

4-0 

Nimbora—Ytm.—^F^^KF 

E; 

22-0 

1163; 

386 

76; 215 

Pimpalgaon; 

1-0 

Ninganur Jahagir—Psd.— 

SE; 

25-0 

1026; 

3030 

543; 1187 

Fulsawangi; 

5-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

W^eekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Nawargaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

10*0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Chaparda; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl 

Badnera; 

27-0 

Watfali; 

3*0; Wed. 

.. 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

6-0 

Kayar; 

3*0; Thu. 


0*2 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

13-0 

Local; 

^. Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

2*0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Maha- 
shivaratri Fr. Ct. Sud. 7, 
Tulsi Vrindavan Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 3 tl; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Ghugus; 

1-0 

Ghugus; 

1*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (m); Cs; Ram Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; 3 tl. 

Wani; 

3-0 

Wani; 

3*0; Sun. 

,, 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 
gym; lib. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Darwha; 

8*0; Sun. 

Lakhkhind; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Bori; 

18-0 

Local; 

,. Tue. 

Local; 

• • 

W. 

7 SI (4 pr, m, 2 h); 10 Cs; 
10 tl; m; mq; dg; ch; lib; 

5 dp. 

• •' 

• • 

Kayar; 

4*0; Thu. 



W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 

Rajur; 

.. 

Rajur; 

2*0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

2*0 

W. 

31 (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

38-0 

Wadhona; 

5*0; Thu. 

.. 

11*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Kalamb; 

4*0; Tue. 

Kamathwada; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 

3*0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp (vet). 

Wani; 

31*4 

Umari; 

2-0; Wed. 

Konghara; 

0*4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Wani; 

3-2 

Wani; 

3*0; Sun. 

.. 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



.. 

.. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

8*0 

Mangkinhi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

.. 

.. 

W;n. 

tl. 

Rajur; 

24*0 

Ghonsa; 

4*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

31-0 

Bori; 

6*0; Sat. 

Bori; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Rajur; 

1-0 

Rajur; 

1*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Kayar; 

6*0; Thu. 

Purad; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Talni; 

3*0; Sat. 

Ghatanji; 

12*0 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

19*0 

Digras; 

3*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

8*0 

Darwha; 

8*0; Sun. 

Daheli; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; dp (vet). 

.. 

.. 

Pusad; 

4*0; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

22*0 

Ralegaon; 

7*0; Fri. 

Amala; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

16*0 

Dhanki; 

10*0; Mon. 


5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Badshah 
Miya Urus-Dec-Jan; tl; 
i mq; dg. 
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1 

Village Nan-^e. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Nirapur—Drv.— 

N; 

17-0 

634; 9; 

2; 6 

Mozar; 

2-0 

Nivali—Wn— 

SE; 

8-0 

1599; 565; 

103; 142 

Ukni; 

3-4 

Nokti—Klpr.—TTTcfl 

NW; 

18*0 

639; 152; 

48; 45 

Ghatanji; 

2-0 

Pachakhed (Bhondava)—^Ytm.— 

N; 

30-0 

2560; 845; 

187; 377 

Local; 









Pachavad—Drv.— 

NE; 

17-0 

884; 92; 

13; 44 

Malkhed Bk.; 

2-0 

Padha—Klpr.— 

NE; 

5-0 

1748; 442; 

85; 212 

Dharna; 

1-4 

Pahapal—^Wn.— 

NW; 

23-0 

1634; 747; 

130; 345 



Pahapal—Klpr,— 

SW; 

6-0 

4818; 2925; 

568; 1133 

Local; 


Pahunamari—Psd— 

N; 

.. 

1405; 9; 

2;. 2 



Pahur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

20-0 

5049; 3318; 

741; 1149 

Local; 


Pahur (Jambhulani)—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

23-0 

5712; 1751; 

361;. 895 

Metikheda; 

2-0 








Palagaon— Wn .— 

SW; 

27-0 

554; 117; 

16;, 34 

Bori; 

10-0 

Palasakund—Klpr.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1714; 683 

153; 391 

Singaldip; 

4-0 

Palasi—Psd.— 

S; 

38-0 

2123; 1406 

247; 525 

Local; 


Palashi—Klpr.— 

W; 

.. 

3366; 1339 

259; 687 



Palashi—Drv.— 

S; 

50 

2977; 1022 

175; 428 

Local; 


Palsoni—Wn.— 

W; 

5-4 

2281; 1455 

296; 554 

Local; 


Palodi—Psd.—TT3?T^ 

E; 

2-0 

920; 166 

101; 87 

Pusad; 

2-0 

Palodi—Klpr—TTafr^t 

SW; 

40-0 

2031; 345 

64; 116 

Ayata; 

2*0 

Palodi—Drv.— 

N; 

4-0 

3500; 930 

198; 303 

Shendri Bk.; 

2*0 

Paloti—Ytm, —TMlcft 

SE; 

24-0 

1055; 812 

; 150; 473 

Metikheda; 

2*0 

Paloti—Ytm—TMtcft 

N; 

16-0 

1207; 192 

; 36; 28 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0 

Panas—Ytm.—TTTO 

N; 

16-0 

441; 171 

; 34; 81 



Pancagavhan—Ytm.— 

N; 

9*0 

865; 395 

; 82; 236 

Karalgaon; 

3-0 

Pancakuduk—Psd.—TN'^ o^T 

SW; 

18*0 

710; 363 

; 61; 223 

Shembal 

3*4 






Pimpri; 


Pancapohar— 

SW; 

27-0 

3647; 235; 48; 109 

Pandhar- 

8-0 






kaoda; 


Pandavihir—^\Vn.— 

W; 

18-0 

701; 92 

21; 36 

Jalka; 

2-0 

Papdharakavada—Wn.—.. 

SW; 

26*0 

756; 591; 118; 303 

Marki; 

1-0 

Pandharakayada—^Wn.—.. 


* • 

1 


Pisgaon 

1-0 










yeotmal district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

17-0 

Mozar; 

2*0; Thu. 

Mozar; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

8-0 

Wani; 

8*0; Sun. 

.. 

,, 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

29-0 

Ghatanji; 

2*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W;n. 

tl. 

Pul^raon; 

8-2 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

•• 


w. , 

' SI (pr); Mahashivaratri Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 4; tl; dp. 

Bori; 

9-0 

Malkhed Bk.; 

2*0; Sun. 


3*0 

W. 


Wani; 

31-0 

Dharna; 

1-4; Mon. 

Dharna; 

1*4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dg. 




.. - . 


.. 

w. 


Adilabad; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

• • 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
m; dg; ch; lib. 

Dhamangacn; 

23-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; m; 
dg; gym; lib; 3 dp (1 vet). 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

It 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 

• • 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Wani; 

27-0 

ICatli- 

Borgaon; 

1-0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

• • 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

30*0 

Wardha; 

5*0; Sun. 

.. 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

28-0 

Mulawa; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

1*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

W. 

., 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Lakh Khind; 

1*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Rajur; 

3-0 

Wani; 

5*4; Sun. 


1-4 

W;rv. 

SI (m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; gym; lib. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

2*0; Sun. 


0*4 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

41-0 

Saoli; 

2*0; Thu. 


16*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

4-0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

4*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Shri 
Sadhubaba Fr. April; 

2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Mohada; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

2*0 

,W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangacn; 

I2-0 

Babhulgaon; 

2*0; Thu. 

Nandura; 

1*0 

f rv. 

tl. 

Dhamangacn; 

18*0 

Babhulgaon; 

.. Thu. 


2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

9*0 

Sukli; 

1*0;'Fri. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

27*0 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

3*4; Mon. 

•• 

3*4 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Rajur; 

20-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8-0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

18*0 

Jalka; 

2*0; Fri. 

.. 

• • 

n. 


Warn; 

26*0 

Mukutban; 

5*0; Mon. 

Mukutban; 

5-0 

W. 

2^S1 (pr, m); Cs. 

Rajur; 

7*0 

Mardi; 

2*0; .. 

Maregaon; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pandharakavada Urban Area II— 

HQ; 


10*02 

13601 

; 2535 

1399 

Local; 


Klpr.— 









Pandharavani—^Wn.— 

sw 

23*0 

1706 

151 

92 

223 

Bori; 

10-0 

Pandhari—^Drv.— 

NW; 

31-0 

1751 

785 

154 

403 

Kharadgaon; 

0*4 

Pandhurana—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

15-0 

911 

380 

66 

206 

Asegaon; 

2*0 

Pandhurna—Drv.— 

E; 

8-0 

1228 

960 

165 

489 

Bori; 

3*0 

Pandhurna Bk.—Psd.—H i<o^f 

W; 

25-0 

1664 

566 

117 

135 

Belura; 

1*4 

Pandhurna Bk.—Klpr.—.. 

NW; 


1428 

687 

246 

196 



Pandhurna Kh.—Psd.—Tfe'irf .. 

NW; 

23-0 

4990 

1262 

219 

467 

.. 


Pandhurna Kh.—Klpr.—.. 

NW; 

.. 

1381 

886 

165 

307 

, . 


Panduma (Pabal)—Drv.— 

SE; 

17*0 

7568 

1278 

243 

621 

Sukli; 

2*0 










Pangadi—Klpr,— 

W; 

20*0 

3864 

1133 

204 

443 

Sayatkharda; 

2-0 

Pangadi—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

26-0 

1486 

365 

71 

213 

Yelabara; 

6*0 

Panhala—Psd.— 

NW; 

22*0 

1290 

671 

119 

240 

Belura; 

3-0 

Pangari—Drv.— 

SE; 

24-0 

3271 

1155 

214 

335 

Mhasola; 

2-0 

Paradh—Psd.—qiTcT 

NW; 

19*0 

4611 

1037 

170 

432 

Bhandari; 

3*0 

Paradi—Klpr.— 

NE; 

38*0 

349: 

38; 

8 

11 

Yeoti; 

2-0 

Paradi—Klpr.—q-TT^ 

W; 


4051; 

1822: 

361 

842 



Paradi—^Klpr.— 

W; 

20*0 

1085: 

197; 

197 

98 

Parwa; 

2-0 

Parajana—^Psd.—M ^(T 

SE; 

53*0 

894; 

532; 

104 

208 

Brahmangaon; 

1-0 

Parajana—^Drv.—M 

NW; 

32-0 

432; 

214; 

33 

114 


2-0 

Paramadoh—Wn.— 

SE; 

22-0 

795; 

690; 

123 

213 

Chikhali; 

1*0 

Parasoda—Wn.—q 

S; 

12*0 

587; 

362; 

68 

150 

Sakhara; 

1*0 

Parasoda—Wn.—qr^fter 

NW; 

5-0 

978; 

5; 

1 

2 

• • 

.. 

Parasoda—Klpr.— 

.NE; 

25*0 

1907; 

529; 

104 

260 

*• 

•• 

Parasoda—Drv.— 

SE; 

27*0 

1366; 

474; 

92 

249 

Arni; 

3-0 

Parasodi—Wn.—TWT^t 

SW; 

32*0 

1587; 

67; 

15 

22 

Satapalli; 

2*0 

Parasodi—Ytm.— 

N; 

25*0 

1 1314; 

540; 

118 

252 

Sarul; 

2-0 

Parasodi Bk.—Ytm.— %. 

E; 

26*0 

934; 

1009; 

65 

397 

* * 


ParasodiKh.—Ytm.—iq. 

>3 

NE; 

25*0 

431; 

319; 

64 

160 



Parava—Psd.—qrrqT 

NW; 

18*0 

2405; 

1009; 

166 

258 

Bhandari; 

3-0 

















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Uilway Station ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day, 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


36-0 Local; 


Mon. Local; 


ingavi; 

eotmal; 

adkhed; 


23-0 Matharjun; 4-0; Mon. Bori; 


10*0 Sirasgaon; 
15-0 Asegaon; 
3*0 Bori; 
Belura; 


17-0 Arni; 


2*0; Sat. 
2*0; Sat. 
3*0; Tue. 
1-4; Fri. 


6*0; Mon. Arni; 


W;rv. 8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2h); mun; 

7 Cs; Mahashivaratri Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 13; Gopal- 
krishna Nilakantheshwar 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 11 to Phg. 
Sud. 2; 2 tl; mq; 3 dg;dh; 
gym; lib; dp. 

W. SI (pr); pyt; ch. 

W- SI (pr); tl; lib. 

W. SI (pr); tl. ■ 

W. SI (m); 2 tl; gym; lib; dp. 
W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

W. 

W;rv. SI (pr). 

W. 

i W. 2 SI (pr. m); Cs; tl. 


feotmal; 
f eotmal; 

Darwha; 


36*0 Ghatanji; 
26*0 Mohada; 

Belura; 
24-0 Local; 


8-0; Tue. Parwa; 
4*0; Tue. 

3*0; Fri. 

,. Tue. 


5*0 W. 2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

4-0 W. SI (pr). 

1-4 W;n. SI (pr); Cs. 

9*0 W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

W;n. SI (pr); Cs; Jagdamba 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 


linganghat; 19*0 | 

if eotmal; 44*0 

fawalgaon; 7*0 

12*0 

Ghugus; 10*0 

Wani; 12*0 

Wani; 5*0 

Hinganghat; 19*0 

Darwha; 27*0 

Wani; 2*0 

Dhamangaon; 11*0 


Wadhona; 5*0; Thu. 


Parwa; 

Dhanki; 

Ghugus; 

Kayar; 

Wani; 

Wadhona- 

bazar. 

Arni; 

Satapalli; 

Gharfal; 

Local; 


2-0; Mon. .. 14-( 

4- 0; Mon. Brahmangaon; .. 

2 - 0 ; .. 

10‘0;Sun. Wani; 22-1 

2- 0; Thu. Kayar; 2-1 

5- 0; Sun. Local; 

4-0; Thu. .. ■4-1 

3- 0; Mon. Arni; 3” 

2-0; Wed. . - 2- 

2-0; Sat. Local; 

.. Wed. 


W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

W. SI (pr). 

W;rv. SI (m); Cs (gr); tl. 

W;rv. SI (pr); Cs. 

W. tl. 

W. SI (pr). 

W. SI (pr); tl. 

n. 

W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

W. SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

rv. SI (pr); 2 tl. 

W. SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 2 tl; ch 
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Direction; 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 

Post Office; 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Hlouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 






(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Parava—Klpr—'TTTqr 

SW; 


6387; 3368; 

668; 

1120 



Parava—Ytm.—M 1 

E; 

3-0 

1488; 783; 

141; 

410 

Yeotmal; 

4-0 

Pardi—Ytm— 

NE; 

20-0 

1296; 1001; 

115; 

427 

Local; 


Pardi—Psd.—TT^f 

NW; 

3-4 

3144; 1962; 

361; 

899 

Pusad; 

3-4 

Pardi—Psd.— 

SE; 

28-0 

2658; 340; 

51; 

116 

Vidul; 

4-0 

Pardi—Wn.—TT^f 

N; 

21-0 

744; 166; 

36; 

81 

Hiwaramajra; 

3-0 

Pardi—^Wn.— 

SW; 

23-2 

1325; 276; 

57; 

149 

Bori; 

13-0 

Pardi—Wn.—'TT^ 

SW; 

.. 

2574; 38; 

7 

19 



Pardi (Bangala)—Psd.— 

S; 

23-5 

1044; 561; 

108 

216 

Mulawa; 

1-0 

Pardinaka—Ytm.—TT^TTr^T 

S; 

16-0 

1761; 1131; 

232 

492 

Local; 


Patan—Wn.—qiZW 

SW; 

300 

2281; 2147; 

421 

448 

Local; 


Patapangara—Klpr.— H I d. iMT^kI 

SW; 

26-0 

5389; 1183; 

278 

515 

Sayatkharda; 

4-0 

Patharapiir—W n.—M l 

SW; 

14-0 

667; 586, 

112 

272 

Nerad; 

4-0 

Pathari—Wn—qisr^t 

NW; 

15-0 

488; 235 

43 

79 

Chinch ala; 

1-0 

Pathari—Wn.—TT'iT^ 

SE; 

21-0 

2164; 202 

34 

46 

Paramdoh; 

2*0 

Pathari—Klpr.— 

NW; 

11-0 

1846; 929 

168 

196 

Runza; 

2-0 

Pathrad—Drv.— 

N; 

26-0 

2183; 1798 

367 

651 

Watphali; 

2-0 

Pathrad—Drv.— 

E; 

12-0 

2126; 612 

164 

367 

Bori; 

5-0 

Pathrad—^Ytm.— 

E; 

19-0 

966; 305 

60 

145 

Katri; 

1-0 

Pekarda—Drv.— 

NE; 

5-0 

1325; 560 

112 

276 

Shendri Bk.; 

1-0 

Pendhara—Drv.— 

NE; 

10*0 

710; 51: 

11 

31 

Darwha; 

10-0 

Pendhari—Klpr,— 

SW; 

8-0 

932; 163: 

33 

94 

' Both; 

1-4 

Pendhari—^Wn.— 

N; 

22-0 

1666; 502 

100 

127 

Nawargaon; 

7-0 

Pendhi—Psd. 

E; 

17*0 

4186; 2180 

591 

1127 

Kanha; 

3-0 

Petur—Wn.— 

S; 

4-0 

1496; 784 

129 

351 

Suknegaon; 

2*0 

Phalegaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

19-0 

2240; 7924 

361 

531 

Local; 


Phattepur—Ytm.— 

N; 

26*0 

756; 419 

89 

'; 196 

Talegaon; 

3-0 

Phattepur—Drv.— 

N; 

14-0 

534; 234 

44 

; 91 

Chinchgaon; 

0-4 

Pheparavada—^Wn.-— 

N; 

20-0 

782; 145 

26 


Hiwaramajra; 

2-0 

Phetra—^Psd.— 

W; 

14-0 

1483; 947 

171 

; 426 

Adgaon; 

2-0 

Phubagaon—Drv.— 

N; 

8-0 

2112; "1285;'* 239; '- 589 

Local; 











tEOTMAL DISTRICt 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 







w. 


Yeotmal; 

3-0 

Yeotmal; 

3*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); ti. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Kotha; 

3-0; Wed. 


2*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
dg; gym. 

Pusad; 

3*4 

Pusad; 

3-4; Sun. 

Nimbi; 

9*4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 

19-0 

Umarkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

4*0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Warora; 

13-0 

Mardi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

6-0 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

23*2 

Katli 

Boragaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pandharkaoda; 

8-6 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hingoli; 

33-0 

Mulawa; 

1-0; Tue. 


0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

30-0 

Satpalli; 

5-0; Wed. 

Local; 


1 W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; dg 
ch; lib; dp. 

* • 

43-0 

• • 

.. Sun. 

Parwa; 

12-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; Chitra- 
rishi Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; tl. 

Wani; 

14-0 

Kayar; 

4-0; Thu. ' 

Kayar; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

6-0 

Mardi; 

4*0; Wed. 

Maregaon; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

10-0 

Dhakori; 

5*0; Wed. 

Dhakori : 

5*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Runza; 

. . Fri. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

33*0 

Ner; 

5*0; Tue. 

.. 

2*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Bori; 

5-0 

Local; 


Bori; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

19-0 

Kalamb; 

5*0; Tue, 

Katri; 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori; 

4*0; Tue. 

Shelodi; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori; 

4*0; Tue. 

Bori; 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

60*0 

Pahapal; 

2-4; Thu. 

Sunni; 

3-0 

n. 

tl. 

Rajur; 

20*0 

Nawargaon; 

7*0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

11-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


-. 

Pokhari; 

.. Tue. 

Kali; 

5*0 

W. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; mq. 

Wani; 

4*0 

Wani; 

4*0; Sun. 

.. 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Dhamangaon; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

•• 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; mq. 
lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

8*0 

Local; 

.. 

Talegaon; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

|S1 (pr); Cs;2tl. 

Tapona; 

8*0 

Ner; 

5*0; Tue. 

Ner; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


6*0 

Mardi; 

4-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Washim; 

30*0 

Khandala; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hiwalani; 

3-0 

W. 

1 

2 SI (pr, m); Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 8; Dasara An. Sud. 
5; Ramanand Maharajahs 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 10; 4 tl; 
m; dp (vet). 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 1 


8*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 


Phulasavangi—Psd.— 

E; 

35-0 

3647; 

3560 

670; 1137 

Local; 


Pahur—Drv.— 

SE; 

24-0 

3990 

1457 

309; 807 

Local; 


Pidha—Ytm.—f^T 

E; 

21-0 

996 

158 

40; 61 


2*0 

Pilakhana—Ytm.— 

SE; 

23*0 

714 

106 

16; 48 

Metikheda; 

1*0 

Pimpaladari-Palamapat—^Psd.— 

S; 

26*0 

1676 

799 

106; 268 

Mulawa; 

3*0 

qr^rw: 






' 


Pimpalagaon—^Psd.— 

NW; 

18-0 

878; 

221; 

40; 107 


2*0 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.— 

N; 

6-7 

665; 

374; 

81; 201 

Bhojala; 

2*2 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.— 

E; 

8-0 

2498, 

899 

227; 514 

Kanha; 

2*0 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.—PlToi^ri^ 

E; 

27-0 

2093, 

585, 

122; 348 

Fulsawangi; 

4*0 

Pimpalagaon—^Wn.— 

E; 

10-0 

1060 

485 

99; 221 

Ukni; 

1*0 

Pimpalagaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

31-0 

1084 

490 

105; 258 

Wadhona- 

1-0 







bazar; 


Pimpalagaon—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

17-0 

1286 

262; 55; 127 

Pardi; 

1*4 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.— 

NE; 

22-0 

1252 

970 

197; 398 

Local; 


Pimpalagaon—^Ytm.—fM^dSFTTq 

NW; 

2*0 

1530; 794 

159; 202 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.— 

Included 

in 

Urban 



Pimpalagaon—Drv.—‘ 

NW; 

10*0 

1289 

312 

64; 132 

Warud; 

hO 

Pimpalagaon—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

17*0 

1396 

348 

73; 186 



Pimpalagaon—Drv.—f'T’ToS^t^ 

NE; 

8*0 

371 

199 

46; 94 

Bori Kh; 

2*0 

Pimpalagaon Duba—Drv.—• 

NE; 

21*0 

1739 

1140 

203; 471 

Kolura; 

2*0 









Pimpalagaon Ijara—Psd.—• • 

W; 

16*0 

2553 

650 

132; 301 

Adgaon; 

2*0 

l^Tcr 








Pimpalagaon Kala—Drv.—.. 

N; 

26*0 

1779 

459 

90; 215 

Anjani; 

2*0 









Pimpalakhuta—Psd,—fnH 06^51 

N; 

7*0 

2221 

749 

142; 341 

Bansi; 

2*0 

Pimpalakhuta—Drv.— 

W; 

11*0 

1979 

1179 

231; 416 

Local; 


Pimpalakhuti—^Ytm.— 

E; 

22*0 

1042 

111 

24; 45 

.. 

2-0 

Pimpalakhuti—Ytm.— 

NE; 


604 

230 

48; 64 



Pimpalakhuti—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

25*0 

2447 

1155 

224; 407 

Pahoor; 

3*0 

Pimpalakhuti—^Klpr.—■pT'ToS^^^t' 

N; 

310 

1331 

1100 

161; 373 

Warud; 

2*0 

Pimpalakhuti—Klpr.—fH4o6<dit 

S; 

16*0 

1675 

429 

89; 98 

Bori; 

3*0 












YEOtMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

> 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

• • 

55-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

* * 

W;n. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Punye- 
shwar Fr Bdp. Sud. 1; 

5 tl; 9 m; mq; 2 dg; ch 
dp. 

^eotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


4-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 3 tl. 


17*0 

Jodmoha; 

5-0; Fri. 

.. 

5-0 

W. 

tl. 

^eotmal; 

23-0 

Mohada; 

3-0; Tue. 


1-0 

n. 


)arwha; 


Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mulawa; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); tl; dh. 

Vashim; 

23*0 


.. 



W;rv. 

Cs. 

)arwha; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

.. Sun' 


•• 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahadeo Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 3 tl. 

)arwha; 

44-0 

Pusad; 

8*0; Sun. 

Pimpalgaon; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

vTanded; 

66-0 

Fulsawangi; 

4-0; Thu. 

Tembhi; 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Waghai Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15. 

ihandak; 

5-0 

Bhandak; 

5-0; Wed. 

Bhandak; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

iinganghatj 

27-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar; 

1-0; Thu. 

Wadki; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

iTeotmal; 

10-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ashti; 

0-6 

W. 

tl; ch. 

1 eotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Amala; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (m); Mahadeo Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 2 tl; dg. 

1 eotmal; 

Vrea I. 

2-0 

Yeotmal; 

2-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

arud; 

1*0 

Warud; 

1*0; Fri. 

Bodegaon; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

^eotmal; 

17-0 

Donoda; 

1-4; Mon. 

.. 

1-0 

W. 

i SI (pr); 2 tl. 

5ori Kh; 

2-0 

Bori Kh; 

2-0; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

5ori; 

13-0 

Ner; 

3-0; Tue. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

A/^ashim; 

24-0 

Rohda; 

3-0; Thu. 

Hivalani; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

•* 

26-0 

Mozar; 

2-0; Fri. • 

Mozar; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

31-0 

Bansi; 

2*0; .. 


1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

ihandegaon; 

7-0 

Darwha; 

10*0; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


18-0 


6-0; Fri. 

.. 

6*0 

W;n. 

tl. 





.. 

., 

W. 


Dhamangaon; 14-0 

Pahoor; 

3*0; Tue. 

.. 

3*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

iTeotmal; 

33-0 

Ralegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 


4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

^eotmal; 

80-0 

Bori; 

3-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv, 

SI (pr); pyt; Ramanand 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Vad. 2; 
ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pimpalapur—Klpr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

1335; 

1118 

200; 325 

Local; 


Pimpalapur—Klpr.—‘PTToSr^ 

NE; 

6-0 

1047; 

247 

55; 119 

Dharna; 

1*0 

Pimpalashenda—Klpr.—f4Mc6i<lWT 

SW; 

20*0 

1758; 

38 

10; 21 

Bori; 

6*0 

Pimpalashenda—Klpr.— 

NW 

15-0 

838; 

290 

51; 137 

Mohada; 

3*0 

Pimpalavadi—^Psd.—fMHo6<=IT41r 

S; 

8-0 

99; 

80 

19; 31 

Pusad; 

8*0 

Pimparad—Wn. —hH 

S; 

21*0 

1116; 

296 

64; 143 

Bori; 

24-0 

Pimpari—Psd.— 

SE; 

22*0 

1202; 

334 

55; 102 

Mudana; 

2*0 

Pimpari—Wn.—fq^ 

S; 

13*0 

149; 

1397 

168; 379 

Mendholi; 

2*0 

Pimpari—W n.— 

E; 

7-0 

425; 

384 

70; 164 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

Pimpari—Klpr.— 

NE; 

26-0 

1284; 

524 

88; 96 

Khairi; 

2*0 

Pimpari—Klpr;— 

W; 


1889; 

656 

103; 228 



Pimpari—Klpr.—fsH’D' 

N; 

2*0 

1725; 

911 

169; 360 

Pandhar- 

2*0 






t 

kaoda; 


Pimpari—Klpr.— 

S; 

15-0 

958; 

582 

119; 305 

Bori; 

2-0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

8-0 

1408; 

234 

45; 142 

Lasina; 

1*0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

13-0 

2181; 

655 

129; 218 

Naigaon; 

2*0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.— 

W; 

10*0 

863; 

195 

41; 56 

Asegaon; 

3-0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.— 

S; 

13-0 

1548; 

948 

202; 487 

« 

Kolambi; 

3*0 

Pimpari—Drv.—^pT'TTf 

NE; 

12-0 

2195; 

456, 

93; 186 

Kolura; 

3*0 

Pimpari—Drv.— 

S; 

29-0 

403; 

176 

36; 82 

Chikhali; 

1*4 

Pimparidurg—Klpr.— 

N; 

73-0 

1256; 

744 

71; 307 

Ralegaon; 

3*0 

Pimpari Kalaga—Drv.—'=bvi’*(T.. 

NE; 

31-0 

3694; 

1493 

331; 641 

Local; 


Pimpari Kh.—Drv.— 

E; 

7-0 

671; 

410 

76; 206 

Daheli; 

2-0 

Pimpri Divat—^Psd.—fd'=lci. 

S; 

36-0 

1352; 

592; 

182; 222 

Palasi; 

2*0 

Piranji—Psd.— 

SE; 

32-0 

2882; 

717: 

; 133; 290 

Krishnapur; 

2-0 

Pisagaon—^Wn.— 

NW; 

17-0 

772; 

489; 94; 220 


•• 

Pivaradol—Wn.— 

SW; 

38-0 

811; 

446 

85; 131 

Bori; 

2*0 

Pohondul—Psd.—qriffs 

E; 

24-0 

1751; 

1246 

248; 433 

Local; 

.. 

Pohona—Wn.— 

N; 

8-0 

515; 

227, 

48; 52 

Nandepera; 

0*1 

Pokhari—^Psd.—Tf<9d 

SE; 

5-0 

1065; 

485 

111; 189 

Hudi; 

0*4 

Pokhari—Psd.— 

E; 

18-0 

3745; 

1754, 

343; 723 

Kondari Ijara; 

2-0 

Pophalani—^Ytm.— 

E; 

15*0 

1053; 

226 

54; 130 

1 

3*0 

Pophali—Psd.—Trqn^ 

S; 

18-0 

2226; 

1862 

366; 439 

Local; 

•• 

Potagavhan—Ytm.— 

E; 

22-0 

3376; 

865 

187; 351 

1 Local; 

« • 

Pradhanabori—Ytm.—JTSrmtrt 

SE; 

20-0 

1401; 

268 

73; 150 

Dongar- 

2-0 







kharda; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Hinganghat; 

20-0 

Wadhona; 

5-0; Thu. 

Wadlii; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Wani; 

30-0 

Dharna; 

1*0; Mon. 

Dharna; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotnaal; 

60-0 

Bori; 

6-0; Sat. 



n. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

28-0 

Mohada; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

44-0 

Pusad; 

2-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

8'0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

2I-0 

Mukutban; 

2*0; Mon. 


2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

61-0 

Mahagaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Amani Bk; 

0*6 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

13-0 

Kayar; 

2-0; Thu. 


.. 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wani; 

7*0 

Wani; 

7*0; Sun. 

Shripur; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

18-0 

Khairi; 

2-0; Fri. 

Wadki; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





.. 

.. 

W. 

. . 

Wani; 

34-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

2*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

54-0 

Bori; 

2*0; Sat. 

.. 

.. 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

0-4 

Yeotmal; 

8*0; Sun. 


1*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14-0 

Kotha; 

4*0; Wed. 

Naigaon; 

2*0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs;ti;gym. 

Yeotmal; 

13-0 

Asegaon; 

3*0; .. 

Chondi; 

13*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

13*0 

Akolabazar; 

3*0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashivaratri 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 3 tl. 

Tapona; 

6-0 

Ner; 

5-0; Tue. 

Ner; 

5*0 

W. 

1 SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

29-0 

Arni; 

6*0; Mon. 

Kopara; 

1*4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Ralegaon; 

3*0; Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

16-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

7*0 

Darwha; 

7*0; Sun. 


I'O 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

30-0 

Mulawa; 

3*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

19*0 

Dhanki; 

5*0; Mon. 

Vidul; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Rajur; 

6*0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Dev Don- 
gri Shankar Fr. Mg; 2tl. 

Wani; 

38*0 

Bori; 

2*0; Sun. 

Bori; 

2*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

31-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dahisawali; 

1-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); lib; dp. 

Rajur; 

3*0 

Rajur; 

3*0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

3*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; gym; dp. 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

5*0; Sun. 


5*0 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Darwha; 

28-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 

4*0 

W. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

15-0 


3*0; .. 


5*0 

W. 

i • • 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

28-0 

Mulawa; 

5*4; Tue. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 
m; lib. 


22-0 

Local; 

.. 


8*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

2*0; Wed. 

1 

3*0 

w. 

i J 

SI (pr); tl. 

I 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pratapapur—^Ytm.— 

N; 15*0 

925, 

7, 

2, 


Falegaon; 2-0 

Punavat—^Wn.— 

SE; 10-0 

5812 

1944 

373 

482 

Local; 

Purad—^Wn.— 

SE; 10-0 

910 

897 

186 

225 

Shirpur; 2*0 

Purad—^Wn.— 

S; 16-0 

730 

1268 

252 

482 

Nerad; 

Pusad Urban Area V—Psd.— 

HQ; .. 

5*34 

27960 

5407 

2232 

.. 

fmrfr 







Pusad Rural Area—^Psd.— 

. . . • 

7897; 

1520; 

470; 

657 


^r^ftwf^Fr 







Rahati—Klpr.—<^TdT 

W; 24-0 

913 

235 

48 

123 

Wayatkharda; 2*0 

Rahati—Drv.—'^r^TSt 

S; 18*0 

1882 

751 

139 

363 

Singad; 6-0 

Rahur—Psd.—T|T 

E; 22-0 

2255 

1102 

211 

373 

Fulsawangi; 2*0 

Rajana Jahagir—Psd,— 

NW; 21-0 

2951 

899 

151 

421 

.. 

Rajani—Wn.— 

SW; 24-0 

1395 

397 

85 

135 

Matharjun; 5*0 

Rajapur—^Psd,—1 < 

S; 27-0 

240 

104 

16 

65 

Umarldied; 2-0 

Ra^ur—Ytm.— 

E; 22-0 

3553 

359, 

75 

94 

Dhotra; 2*0 

Rajur—^Wn.— 

S; 24-0 

1040 

359 

74 

128 

Bori; 24*0 

Rajur—Wn.— 

NW; 9-0 

1625 

2872 

594 

416 

/ 

Local; 

Rajura—Drv,—l|v3[<T 

W; 4-0 

1442 

316 

64 

168 

Khopadi Bk; 1-4 

Rajura — ^Psd. — ^TT^TT 

SE; 19-0 

671 

252 

115 

88 

Mudana; 3*0 

Rajuravadi — Klpr. — 

NW; 10-0 

3307 

936 

126 

405 

Local; 

Ralegaon — Klpr. — 

N; 43-0 

5994 

6065: 

; 1254: 

1811 

Local; .. j 

Ramagaon — Drv. — <1+4'*1 

NW; 15-0 

4220 

1870 

315 

621 

Local; 

Ramagaon — Drv. — <r+4+licr 

NW; 35-0 

323 

153 

31 

70 

1-0 

Ramagaon-”Drv.— 

S; 12-0 

1512 

432 

87 

263 

Mokh; 2-0 

Ramagaon — Drv. — <1+4 

SE; 5-0 

1752 

803 

134 

354 

Haru; TO 

Ramagaon — ^Ytm. — "<Tddt^ 

SE; 22-0 

1072 

195 

41 

62 

Yelabara; 1 -0 

Ramapur—Wn.— ■<r-H^< 

SW; 26-0 

1012 

122 

23 

52 

Bori; 11*0 

Ramapurav Undarani—Klpr.—“<[4^^<^ 

W; 24-0 

3793 

; 767 

; 151 

; 441 

Shiroli; 2*0 








Ramatirtha — Klpr.— l'lHdr<T 

N; 45-0 

705 

547; 119 

'; 298 

Undri; 2*0 

Rambha—Psd.—T^TT 

N; 

548: 79; 16; 36 


Rameshwar — ^Wn. — 

NW; 

621 

118 

22 

; 44 

Mardi; 3-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Dhamangaon; 

14-0 

Babhulgaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

2*0 

w. 

Datta Fr. Paurnima; 

Wani; 

10*0 

Wani; 

10*0; Sun. 

Local; 


rv. 

Brahmanand Swami Fr. 
Mrg. Sud, 15; tl; m. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

10-0 

Ghugus; 

6-0; Sun. 

.. 

0*4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

•• 

•• 

Kayar; 

4-0; Thu. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 


' 



* * 


* • 

mun. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Ghatanji; 

14-0;Tue. 

Parwa; 

8-0 

W. 


Darwha; 

18-0 

Digras; 

5'0; Sat. 

Isapur; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

10-0 

Fulsawangi; 

2*0; Thu. 

,. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Washim; 

22*0 

Anasing; 

7-0; Wed. 


2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Matharjun; 

5-0; Mon. 

Bori; 

11*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

20-0 

Umarkhed; 

2-0; Wed. 

Umarkhed; 

2*0 

w. 

Cs (gr). 

nagar; 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Kalamb; 

8-0; Tue. 

Amala; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

.. 

24'0 

Mukutban; 

5*0; Mon. 


5-0 

rv. 

; SI (pr); Cs, 

Local; 

.. 

Local; 

Sun. 

Wani; 

6*0 

W. 

2 SI (na); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 

Darwha; 

4-0 

Darwha; 

4*0; Sun, 

Mahuli; 

2*4 

w. 

mq; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

60*0 

Umarkhed; 

10-0; Wed. 

.. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

36*0 

Local; 

. . Wed. 

Sayklied; 

7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 8 pyt; 8 Cs; 

Sawngi; 

2-0 

Local; 

Mon. 


1*4 

w. 

7 tl; mq; 7 dg; gym; ch; 3 
lib; 4 dp. 

2 SI (pr,m); 9 tl; m; lib; dp. 




2*0; . 2 

Wadhona; 

2*0 

w. 


Darwha; 

12-0 

Digras; 

7*0; Sat, 

Tiwari; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5*0; Sun. 

Lakh Khind; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Yelabara; 

1*0; Thu. 

.. 

1*0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Katli 

0*6; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

8*0 

w. 

pyt- 

Yeotmal; 

37-0 

Borgaon; 

Ghatanji; 

9*0; Tue. 

kaoda; 

Ghatanji; 

9*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hinganghat; 

33-0 

Ralegaon; 

7*0; Fri. 

. , 

7*0 

7 . 

SI (pr); Cs; Nanaji Maharaj 







w. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 7; tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Mardi; 

3*0; Wed. 



w. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Rangana—^Wn.— 

N; 

6-0 

1744; 671 

126; 

260 

Wanjari; 

2-0 

Rani Umaravati—Ytm.— 

N; 

12-0 

3515; 1851 

382; 

696 

Local; 










Rani Dhanora—JJrv.—^1 ufV Kl .. 

S; 

24-0 

2298; 961; 199; 

404 

Local; 


Ranod—Klpr.— 

NE; 

29-0 

680; 161 

31; 

52 

Wadhona; 

3-0 

Rasa—^Wn.—TT^ 

SW; 

10-0 

4221; 1805 

356; 

649 

Local; 


Rasa—Ytm.— 

E; 

16-0 

749; 274 

55; 

150 

Kalamb; 

2-0 

Rasulapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

22-0 

473; 11 

3; 

5 



Ratachandana—Ytm.—TRf^T^^T 

SE; 

6-0 

689; 375 

74; 

182 


6-0 

Ratnapur—Klpr.— 

SW; 

28-0 

1277; 395 

71; 

104 



Katnapur— Ur v.—1 < 

N; 

14-0 

1157; 453 

91; 

229 

Mozar; 

2-0 

Rauladhari—Ytm.— 

N; 


3495; 18 

1; 




Rautasavangi—Ytm.—til'=!'*!? .. 

N; 


572; 219; 

48; 

101 

Watkhed; 

2-0 

Raveri—Klpr—Tl%fr 

N; 

72-0 

1374; 1002 

187; 

452 

Ralegaon; 

2-0 

Rayapur — Wn. — 

SW; 

30-0 

1187; 81 

15; 

23 

Patan; 

2-0 

Rayapur — ^Wn. — 

W; 

20-0 

1034; 88 

18; 

27 

Nawargaon; 

5-0 

Rayapur — Dr v. — 1 -'-i 

N; 

20-0 

679; 2 


1 

Ner; 

3-0 

Renakapur — Drv. — 

N; 

20-0 

484; 65 

19; 

33 



Renakapur — ^Ytm. — 

N; 

29-0 

636; 230 

52; 

87 

Bhatkuli; 

0‘1 

Ridhora—Klpr.— fTaTTT 

NE; 

24-0 

1516; 809 

107; 

411 

Pimpalapur; 

2-0 

Rohada — Psd. — <.1^'ST 

W; 

29*0 

3079; 1571 

221; 

745 

Local; 

.. 

Rohana — Drv. — 

S; 

15-0 

2228; 682 

137; 

385 

Local; 


Rohapat—Wn.— 

W; 

18*0 

993;" 550 

116; 

325 


18-0 

Rohatek (Dudhana) — Ytm. — .. 

SE; 

23-0 

2827; 610 

158; 

330 

.. 

2-0 

(ISTRT) 








Rohini—Klpr.—fr^ofr 

NE; 

41-0 

824; 133 

25; 

34 

Dhanora; 

1-0 

Rudha—Klpr.— 

S; 

15-0 

1758; 400 

130; 

179 

Bori; 

4-0 

Rudrapur—Drv.— 

SE; 

25-0 

255; 163; 29; 

40 

Arni; 

2-0 

Rui—Ytm.— 

S; 

22-0 

4196; 2361 

441; 

1048 

Local; 


Rui—Drv.—^ 

S; 

19-0 

4111; 1452; 242; 

589 

Digras; 

3*0 

Runjha—Klpr.— 

NW; 

15-0 

1354; 1412; 267; 

352 

Local; 


Rutha—Ytm.—^5r 

SE; 

23-0 

1233; 473; 95; 

191 

Dongar- 

3*0 

’ 


1 




kharda; 


Sagada—Klpr.— 

SW; 

18*0 

1218; 625 

125; 

361 

Waghartakli; 

4-0 

Saganapur—Wn.— 

W; 

16*0 

1044; 556 

100; 

177 

•• 

2-0 

Shahapur—^Drv.— 

NE; 

12-0 1 

621; 548 

97; 

221 

Shendri Bk; 











Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. ' 

(9) 

Wani; 

6-0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; gym. 

Local; 


Local; 

Mon. 

Chimnapur; 

2*0 

AV;n. 

2 Sl (pr m); Mahadeo Fr; 
2 tl; 2 mq; 2 gym; ch; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Arni; 

14-0; Mon. 

Arni; 

14*0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Govindbaba 
Fr; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Hinganghat; 

22-0 

Wadhona; 

3-0; Thu. 


6*0 

W;n. 

Sl (pr). 

Wani; 

10-0 

Ghonsa; 

2-0; Fri. 


0*3 

W. 

2 Sl (pr, m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

16*0 

Kalamb; 

2'0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 



Kotha; 

2-0; Wed. 

t Kotha; 

2*0 

W. 



6*0 




2*0 

W. 

Sl (pr); Cs; dg; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Ghatanji; 

15-0; Tue. 

Parwa; 

13-0 

w;rv. 

' tl; dg. 

Darwha; 

14*0 

Mozar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Mozar; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Watkhed; 

2-0; Wed. 

Naigaon; 

5*0 

rv. 

Sangameshwar Fr. Mg, 
Vad. 14; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

29-0 

Ralegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 


2*0 

W. 

Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

30-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Fri. 

.. 

0*4 

W. 

. . 

Rajur; 

14-0 

Nawargaon; 

5-0; Thu. ‘ 

Karan wadi; 

7*0 

w. 

tl. 


20-0 



Ner; 

3*0 

w. 


Darwha; 

20-0 

Ner; 

3*0; Tue, 

Loni; 

2*0 

w. 

tl. 

Pulgaon; 

6-0 

Bhatkuli; 

0-I;Thu. 

Gharfal; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Hinganghat; 

24-0 

Wadhona; 

3-0; Thu. 

Wadki; 

5*0 

w. 

2 Sl (pr, m); dp. 

Washim; 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;n. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

15-0 

Digras; 

3*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); 3 Cs; 2 tl. 

.. 

18-0 

Nawargaon; 

4-0; Thu. 


7-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); 2 tl; ch. 


23-0 

Ghatanji; 

8-0; Tue. 


1-4 

rv. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hinganghat; 

17-0 

Dhanora; 

1-0; Fri. 


9-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

60-0 

Bori; 

4-0; Sat. 



W;rv. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Arni; 

2*0; Mon. 

Arni; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Bhamb; 

7-0 

W;n. 

3 Sl (pr, m,h); Cs; 5 tl; mq; 
gym; lib; 3 dp. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 

3*0; Sat. 

. •• 

1-0 

W. 

2 Sl (pr, m). 

Yeotmal; 

29-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 Sl (pr, m); 2 tl; mq; ch, 
dp (vet); Cch. 

Yeotmal; 

23-0 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

3*0; Wed. 


3*0 

W. 

Sl (pr); Cs; Narayan Buva 
RudhaFr.Kt.Vad. 3; tl;m. 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 

Sawangi; 

2*0; Wed. 

Parwa; 

8-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

• .. 

1-0 


2*0; .. 


8-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

% 

6-0 

Ner; 

8*0; Tue. 

Bori; 

6-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


A~1197—5l-A. 
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Village Name. 

(0 

Direction^; 

Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
iouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

1 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sai Ijara—Psd.—mi 

NE; 

14-0 

5337; 

1370; 

239; 651 

Kasola; 

3-0 

Sajegaon—Drv.— 

E; 

6-0 

1101; 

782; 

133; 333 

Gondegaon; 

3-0 

Sakara—Drv.— 

SW; 

12-0 

1714; 

1650; 

306; 882 

Local; 


Sakara—Psd.— 

SE; 

50-0 

1586; 

1176; 

230; 586 

Kharus Bk; 

2-0 

Sakari—Drv.— 

S; 

22-0 

2104 

242; 

48; 96 

Ithala; 

3-0 

Sakhara—Wn.—<T 

SE; 

20-0 

1346 

508; 

146; 217 

Local; 


Sakhara—\iVn.— 

SW; 

12-0 

3141 

1759; 

351; 498 

Local; 


Sakhara—Klpr.—m^^TT 

S; 


1778 

178; 

37; 106 



Sakhara Bk.—Klpr.— 

N; 

6-0 

988 

350; 

65; 149 

Chalbardi; 

2-0 

Sakhara Kh.—Klpr.— 

NW; 

16-0 

2644 

1289; 

242; 449 

Ghatanji; 

4*0 

Sakhi Bk.—Klpr.— 

N; 

9-7 

1972 

762; 

125; 273 

Dharana; 

0-7 

Sakhi Kh.—Klpr.—^ 

N; 

24-0 

1759 

460; 

88; 269 

Wardha; 

4-0 

Sakra—Wn.— 

NW; ' 


476 

233; 

53; 98 



Sakur—Ytm.— 

SW; 

20-0 

1488 

337; 

71; 144 

Bhamb; 

3*0 

Sakur—Drv.— 

S; 

13-0 

1111 

484; 

91; 150 

Local; 


Saloda—Ytm.— 

S; 

18-0 

3604 

1364; 

268; 604 

Local; 


Shalodi—Drv.— 

NE; 

3-4 

1818 

1244 

133; 545 

Local; 


Sandava—Psd.— 

SW; 

8-0 

3875 

1431 

242; 847 

Mandwa; 

3*0 

Sangalavadi—Drv.— 

NW; 

13-0 

1463 

276 

49; 119 

Taranoli; 

2*0 

Sangam—Psd.—mTTf 

E; 


228 

96 

28; 62 

Hiwara; 

0*4 

Sangam—Klpr.— 

N; 

46-0 

881 

93 

20; 35 

Ralegaon; 

3-0 

Sangavi—Drv.— 

NW; 

16-0 

1375 

711 

147; 346 

Lohi; 

4-0 

Shankarapur—Ytm.—iTJT 

NE; 

14-0 

1221 

240 

51; 130 

Ashti; 

1*0 

Sarai—Klpr.—mi 

N; 

35-0 

1676 

696 

148; 338 

W^adhona; 

4-0 

Sarakinhi—Psd.— 

E; 

10-0 

2346 

501 

210; 227 

Gunj; 

2*0 

Sarangapur—Drv.— 

NE; 

13-0 

1382 

892 

159; 378 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0 

Sarapadhari—Ytm.—mTdlt 

E; 

17-0 

1490 

275 

61; 154 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

Saraphali—Ytm.— 

N; 

18-0 

2095 

527 

130; 232 

Sarul; 

3-0 

Sarati—Klpr.—^ <TciT 

N; 

25-0 

1974 

797 

158; 417 

Wardha; . 

4-0 

Sarati—Wn.— 

W; 

19-0 

1647 

684 

136; 298 

Botoni; 

2-0 

Sarul—Ytm.— 

N; 

19-0 

2038 

1121 

236; 474 

Local; 


Sasani—Klpr. —h HI 

NW; 


2225 

; 605 

; 111; 341 



Satapalli— Wn. —mT'mft 

SW; 

35-0 

1356 

1002 

;; 277; 355 

Local; 


Satara—Dry.—mdRT 

SE; 

19-0 

1418 

} 

1 

1 

1; 344 

■; 82; 143 

Arni; 

s 

3*0 


A-1197—51-B, 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Kali; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kali; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

6-0 

Darwha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 


' w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Local; 

, . Wed. 

Wailingi; 

5*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr., m); 4 Cs; tl; lib. 

Jawalgaon; 

12-0 

Vidul; 

! 

5*0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; Avadhutgir 
Maharaj Fr. Ct. Vad. 10; 
2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

22-0 

Digras; 

6*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; mq. 

Ghugus; 

6*0 

Ghugus; 

6*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

20*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Ghonsa; 

3*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; gym. 







w. 


Adilabad; 

20-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 

Dhoki; 

i-o 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Ghatanji; 

4*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

Wani; 

27-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Dharana; 

0*7 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Wardha; 

4-0; Sun. 


4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

., 

. , 


1 

.. 


W. 


Yeotmal; 

20*0 

Bhamb; 

3*0; Fri. 

Mangarul; 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Kawatha; 

4*0; Fri. 

Arni; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Akola bazar; 

2-0; Fri. 


2*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; lib* 

Darwha; 

3^4 

Bori; 

3*0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; lib. 


45-0 

Karla; 

3*0; Thu. 

Manikdoh; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warud; 

3-0 

Loni; 

1*0; Tue. 

Mankopara; 

1*0 

1 W. 

Sl(pr);lib. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

0*4; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

0*4 

W;rv. 

Sangameshwar Fr. Mg* 
Vad. 13; tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Ralegaon; 

3*0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

3*0 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Local; 


Lohi; 

4*0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); m; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

4*0 

W. 

tl; dg; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

37*0 

Wadhona; 

4*0; Thu. 


10*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

46-0 

Gunj; 

2*0; . . 

Kinhi; 

1*0 ' 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ladkhed; 

7-0 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

12-0 

Babhulgaon; 

6*0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Mohada; 

4*0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

19-0 

Botoni; 

2*0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

9-0 ■ 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; Pritamaji 
Maharaj Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
15; 2 tl; mq; lib. 



. , 

.. 



w. 


Wani; 

35-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


0*1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 

Arni; 

! 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(!)• 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

<3, 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sattaramal—Psd.— 

W; 

29-0 

2894; 316; 

53; 87 

Belura; 

2*4 

Satephal—Psd.— 

SW; 

21-0 

722; 379; 

69; 208 

Shembal 

4*4 







Pimpari; 


Sateplial—Ytm.'— 

NE; 

22-0 

484; 359; 

69 

106 

Rohana; 

2*0 

Satephal—Drv.— 

NW; 

ll-O 

4275; 1821; 

386 

823 

Local; 


Saujana—Ytm.— 

N; 

35-0 

562; 440; 

86 

185 

Panchakhed; 

4*0 

Savala—Drv.— 

E; 

14-0 

1196; 494; 

115 

296 

Wadgaon; 

1*0 

Savalapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

20-0 

399; 46; 

7 

28 

Pardi; 

0*1 

Savaleshvar—Psd.— 

SE; 

58-0 

2266; 1201; 

206 

348 


3-0 

Savali—Drv.— 

E; 

7-0 

1085; 401; 

86; 136 

Bori; 

0*6 

Savali—Klpr.— 

SW; 

38-0 

6652; 2829; 

549; 1286 

Local; 


Savali—Wn.— 

SW; 


283; 25; 

5 

7 



Savana—Psd.— 

SE; 

15-0 

5873; 3203; 

615; 1284 

Local; 


Savaner—Klpr.— 

N; 

32-0 

1654; 478; 

102 

257 

Wadhona bazar; 3*0 

Savanga—Drv.— 

SE; 

190 

1985; 1448; 

280; 774 

Mahalungi; 

2*0 

Savanga Bk.—Drv.— 

S; 

190 

1275; 625; 

123 

256 

Lakh 

2*4 







Rayachi; 


Savanga Kh.—Drv.— 

NE; 


1362; 276; 

55 

122 



Savangi—Ytm.— 

NE; 

26-0 

832; 232; 

41 

64 


,. 

Savangi—Drv.—tiWiV 

E; 

14-0 

1082; 202; 

45 

99 

Wadgaon; 

1*0 

Savangi—Klpr.— 

N: 

40-0 

749; 1408; 

282 

483 

Local; 


Savangi—Wn.— 

SE; 

14-0 

1898; 833; 

156 

229 

Naigaon; 

2*0 

Savangi—Klpr.—tlT*=l^F 

SW; 

18-0 

2818; 1109; 

250 

472 

Waghartakli; 

2*0 

Savangi—Wn.— 

NW; 

28-0 

1036; 530; 

112; 224 

Chinchmandal; 3*0 

Savangi—Psd.— 

N; 

3-0 

725; 352; 

97 

191 

Bhojala; 

1*0 

Savar—Ytm.— 

NW; 

8-0 

2291; 2356; 

443 

753 

Local; 


Savaragad—Ytm.— 

S; 

5-0 

2176; 1158; 

216 

323 

Ashta; 

5*0 

Savar agaon—Drv.— ^rFTRrN' 

N; 

18-0 

2522; 1186; 

242; 704 

Local; 


Savaragaon—^Ytm.— HT^TOnrN' 

NE; 

27*0 

2555; 1518; 

334; 401 

Local; 


Savaragaon Bangala—Psd.—BT^RTTN’ 

i SW; 

1 ^ 

10-0 

3047; 1055; 

180; 568 

Mulawa; 

1*0 


1 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Washim; 

29-0 

Belura; 

2-4; Fri. 


1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nanded; 

3h0 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

4*4; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Shirpur; 

2*0; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; 2 dg; lib. 

Darwha; 

11*0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Lohi; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Pulgaon; 

3-0 

Pulgaon; 

3*0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Ladkhed; 

6-0 

Mahagaon; 

4*0; Wed. 

Ladkhed; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

20*0 

Kotha; 

3*0; Wed. 

Pardi; 

2*0 



Himayat- 

nagar; 

5-0 

Dhanki; 

5*0; Mon. 


3*0 

W;rv. 

SI (m); Cs; tl. 

Tapona; 

0-4 

Bori; 

0*6; Tue. 


0*6 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

41*0 

Local; 

Thu. 


14*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maha- 
shivaratri Fr. Mg. Sud. 
14; mq; dg; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

52-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Navchandi 
Fr. Srn, Vad. 30; 3 tl; mq; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Wadhona 

bazar; 

3*0; Thu, 

Zadgaon; 

4-0 

W. ' 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; ‘ 

9-0; Sat. 

Tivari; 

5*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 




• • • - 



W. 








W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Ladkhed; 

7*0 

Mahagaon; 

3*0; Wed. 


3*0 

W^ 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

29-0 

Ralegaon; 

2*0; Fri. 


2*0 

W- 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; m; lib. 

Ghugus; 

2-0 

Ghugus; 

2*P; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Parwa; 

6*0 

>* 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratri F * 
Mg. Sud. 14; 3 tl; ch. 

Wani; 

28-0 

Khairi; 

2*0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

36-0 

Pusad; 

3*0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

•• 

4*0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; m; 
mq; ch; lib; dp. 


5-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


0*4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; dp. 

Darwha; 

I8-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


2*0 

w. 

2 tl. 

•• 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 6 tl; m; 
dg; ch; lib; dp. 


28-0 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

6*0; Mon. 

Pusad; 

0*2 

W,cl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(t) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Savaragaon I. Gore—Psd.— 

SW; 

14-0 

1901; 

1126; 

206; 

550 












Savarakhed—Klpr.— 

N; 

17*0 

1309; 

513; 

148; 

137 

Wardha; 

3-0 

Savarla—Wn.— 

N; 

4-3 

1515; 

671; 

120; 

196 

Kona; 

1-0 

Savitri—Klpr.— 

NE; 

27-0 

1582; 

217; 

38; 

83 

Khairi; 

1-0 

Sayakhed—Krv.— 

SE; 

33*0 

392; 

400; 

80; 

183 

Mahalungi; 

1-0 

Sayakhed-—Klpr.— 

NW; 

8*0 

2663; 

1543; 

276; 

577 

Local; 


Sayakhed—Drv.— 

E; 

3*0 

862; 

982; 

190; 

411 

Gondegaon; 

0-2 

Sayakhed Bk.—Ytm.— 

SE; 

24*0 

1613; 

582; 

110; 

244 

Yelabara; 

3-0 

Sayakhed Kh—Ytm.—.. 

S; 

18-0 

1316; 

368; 

82; 

206 



Sayaphal—Klpr.— 

SW; 

24*0 

1249; 

588 

115; 

270 

Kurli; 

6-0 

Sayatakharda—Klpr.— 

W; 

22*0 

3515; 

1519 

289; 

773 

Local; 


Shekalagaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

21*0 

2752; 

663 

128; 

272 

Mhasola; 

2*0 

Shekapur—Wn.— 

SW; 


826; 

133 

21; 

34 



Shell—Ytm.—tyfl" 

SE; 

10*0 

618; 

144 

25; 

75 

Jodmoha; 

2*0 

Shell—Klpr.—silcir 

N; 

34-0 

1566; 

464 

92; 

150 

Apti; 

2-0 

Shelu—Drv.—!)lvf 

S; 

10*0 

1781; 

1352 

280; 

558 

Local; 


Shelu Bk.— 'Wn. — 

SE; 

7*0 

1251; 

468 

71; 

185 

Shirpur; 

1-4 

Shelu Bk.—Psd.—^ f. 

S; 

3*0 

2599; 

1177 

530; 

646 

Pusad; 

3-0 

Shelu Kh.—Psd.—^ 

N; 

6-0 

1132; 

260 

45; 

129 

Bhojala; 

2-0 

Shelu Kh.—Wn.— 

N; 

9*0 

1214; 

897 

175; 

425 

Nandepera; 

3-0 

Shembal Pimpri—Psd.—pTSf^i . . 

S; 

20*0 

3077; 

4206 

765; 

1423 

Local; 


Senand—Psd.— 

S; 

19*0 

3529; 

248 

49 

120 

Mulawa; 

6-0 

Shendri Bk.—Drv.— 

N: 

6-0 

657; 

608 

118; 

231 

Local; 


Shendri Kh.—Drv.— 

NE; 

10*0 

1132; 

461 

71; 

224 

Shendri Bk; 

2-0 

Shendurasani—Drv.— 

SE; 

32*0 

2263; 

971 

178; 

423 

Kawatha; 

0-6 

Sherad—Klpr.— 

SW; 

16*0 

1825; 

289 

59; 

167 

Waghartakli; 

2-0 

Sherad-—Ytm.— 

E; 

13*0 

974; 

834 

174; 

419 


2-0 

Shevala—Wn.— 

SE; 

15*0 

1472; 

117 

39; 

42 


5-0 

Shibala—Wn.— 

SW; 

23*0 

.1214; 

473 

96; 

126 

Bori; 

13-0 

Shilona—Psd.—ftloSHT 

S; 

12-0 

7917; 

1863; 223; 

1003 

Gaul Kh; 

2-0 

Sindagi—Psd.— 

SE; 

53-0 

1290; 

283; 52; 

134 

Brahmangaon; 

2-0 

Sindakhed—Drv.—d 

NE; 

23-0 

2457; 

949; 175; 

360 

Brahmanwada; 

; 2-0 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

' (5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Washim; 

36-0 

Khandala; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

32-0 

Wardha; 

3-0; Sun. 


7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

4-5 

Wani; 

4-5; Sun. 

Wani; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Wani; 

16*0 

Khairi; 

M; Fri. 

Wadki; 

1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

33-0 

Mahalungi; 1*0; Thu. 

Kopara; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Wani; 

32-0 

Local; 

. . Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; TulshiFr. 
Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

3-0 

Darwha; 

3’0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; gym; ch; 
lib; dp (vet). 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Ghatanji; 

8-0; Tue. 


0*7 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 







w. 

Radha Krishna and Datta 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 7 to 9. 

Yeotmal; 

46-0 

Kurli; 

6’0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

11*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Ghatanji; 

12*0; Tue. 

Parwa; 

6*0 

W.- 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Darwha; 

21-0 

Jawala; 

4*0; Tue. 

Jawala; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt. 







W. 


Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Jodmoha; 

2-0; Fri. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Zadgaon; 

3*0; Sat. 


8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

37-0 

Arni; 

10-0; Mon. 

Lonbehal; 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
dp (vet). 

Wani; 

7-0 

Wani; 

7*0; Sun. 

Naigaon; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

3-0; Sun. 

Local; 


j W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 4 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

40*0 

Bhojala; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bhojala; 

2*0 

' W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

6-0 

Warora; 

6-0; .. 

Rajur; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 4 tl. 

Borda; 

22*0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

. Local; 


W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 5 tl; 
mq; ch; lib; dp (vet). 

Darwha; 

62-6 

Mulawa; 

6*0; Tue. 

1 Dharmoha; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

6-0 

Bori; 

5-0; Tue. 


6*0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori Kh; 

4*0; Tue. 

Bori; 

4*0 

•w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

32-0 

Kawatha; 

0-6; Fri. 

Lonbehal; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 


Parwa; 

2-0; Mon. 

Parwa; 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

13-0 




2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 


15-0 

Shindola; 

4-0; Sun. 

Khandala; 

4*0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Katli Bor- 

gaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

9*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

50-0 

Pusad; 

12*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 8 tl; ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

4*0 

Dhanki; 

4*0; Mon. 

Brahman- 

gaon; 


W;rv: 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Lasina; 

17-0 

Bramhan- 

wada; 

2*0; Thu. 

Ner; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 


Direction ; Area (acres); Pop.; Post Office ; 

Travelling Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Distance. 


Sindhi—^Drv.— 

Sindhi—Ytm.—fHSft 
Shindi—^Wn-— 
Shindivadhona—Wn.— 
Shindola—’W n.—f^tlcTlvlT 
Singad—Drv.— 

Singaladip—Klpr. 
Shinganapur—^Ytm.— 
Shiragiri—Wn. — 

Shiramal—Psd.— 

Shiraphuli—Psd.—ftl 
S hirapur—n.— 

Shirapur—Psd.— 
Shirasagaon—Drv 

Shirola—W n.—ftlTT^ 

Shiroli—Klpr.— 

Shiur—Klpr.—ftldoi 
Shivanala—n.—Rl^T5»r 
Shivani—Klpr.—1%^^ 

S hivani—W n.— 
Shivani—Drv.— 

Shivani—^Psd.—f^N'^FT 
Shivani Bk.—Ytm.— 
Shivani J.—^Wn.—ft I ^ 
Shivani Kh.—Ytm.— 

Soit—Psd.— 

Soit—Psd.— 

Soit—Klpr.—tl 
Somanala —'W n.—f 
S onaba rdi—Klpr. — 

Sonadabhi—Psd.— 
Sonakhas—Drv.— 

Sonakhas—Y tm.— 
Sonakhas—^Ytm.— 

Sonapur—Wn,—1^^ 
Sonavadhona—Drv.— 
Sonegaon—^W n.—ff R 
Sonegaon—^Ytm.— 


S; 

6-0 

1833; 

640; 

99; 

N; 

29-0 

1426; 

493; 

105; 

NW; 

20-0 

1778; 

588; 

111; 

S; 

16-0 

1579; 

657; 

111; 

SE; 

16-0 

3201; 

1143; 

261; 

SW; 

25-0 

4500; 

1856; 

350; 

NE; 

17-0 

1191; 

351; 

79; 

NE; 

16-0 

831; 

222; 

52; 

S; 

5-0 

1581; 

32; 

6; 

E; 

24-0 

2547; 

287; 

56; 

E; 

23-0 

1663; 

538; 

100; 


190 Palsi; 

181 Panchkhed; 
301 Kumbha; 
292 Nerad; 

393 Kurai; 

880 Local; 

138 Local; 

121 Kalamb; 

18 Suknegaon; 
96 Kurli; 

241 Kurli; 

294 Local; 

303 Gunj; 

292 Local; 

36 Marki Bk; 
967 Local; 

279 

76 Narsala; 
874 Local; 

244 Chikhali; 

251 Mahagaon; 
279 Mop; 

243 Yeotmal; 
231 Chopan; 


1457; 

557; 

121; 

303 

Local; 


1366; 

327; 

50; 

128 

Bhawani; 

2-0 

3512; 

482; 

93; 

160 

Brahmangaon; 

2'0 

1362; 

376; 

68; 

108 

Zadgaon; 

2-0 

1150; 447; 

79; 

212 

Rajur; 

2-0 

1213; 

939; 

184; 

388 

Local; 

*• 

3627; 

773; 

132; 

370 

J ewali; 

4-0 

3497; 

578; 

117; 

250 

Uttar 

Wadhona; 

1-0 

3299; 

68; 

14; 

25 

Jodmoha; 

3-0 

298; 

92; 

25; 

39 

Sonegaon; 

1-0 

690; 

291; 

56; 

124 

Nandepera; 

1-0 

3292; 1657; 

292; 

682 

U ttarwadhona; 

2-0 

1010; 

836; 

179; 

366 

Ghonsa; 

2-0 

1426; 

676; 

148; 

303 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

6-0 

Darwha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Pulgaon; 

8-0 

Gharfal; 

2*0; Sat. 

Gharfal; 

1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


20*0 

Kumbha; 

3'0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nerad; 

2*0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; lib. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Dhakori; 

.. Wed. 

Khandala; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Digras; 

7-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Jalka; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Kalamb; 

2-0; Tue. 

Kamathwada; 

1*0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

5-0 

Wani; 

5*0; Sun. 


1*0 

n. 

tl. 

Kinwat; 

16*0 

Fulsawangi; 

6-0; Thu. 


3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kinwat; 

15-0 

Fulsawangi; 

4-0; Thu. 


2*0 

W’’;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

8-0 

Wani; 

8-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; mq; dg; dp. 

Darwha; 

51-0 

Hiwara; 

5-0; Thu; 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; lib. 

Sangwi; 

10-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2tl; lib; dp. 

Wani; 

22*0 

Jamani; 

2*0; Sun. 


11*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghatanji; 

7-0; Tue. 


7*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dg. 




.. 



W. 


Wani; 

17-0 

Kumbha; 

3-0; Sun. 


5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32*0 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 

Ramapur; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Ghugus; 

5-0 

Ghugus; 

5-0; Sun. 


’ 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

16-0 

Mahagaon; 

2-0; Wed. 

Mahagaon; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Washim; 

30-0 


. . 

Hiwalani; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

7*0 

Yeotmal; 

7-0; Sun. 

Talegaon; 

1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

8-0 

Warora; 

4-0; .. 

1 

Mardi; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 



5*0 

W, 

SI (pr). 

Kinwat; 

15-0 

Dhanki; 

20-0; Mon. 

Kurli: 

5*0 

TV. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Jalgaon; 

6-0 

Dhanki; 

3-0; Mon. 

Brahmangaon; 


W. 

Si (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Zadgaon; 

2*0; Sat. 


8*0 

: W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Rajur; 

2-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Adilabad; 

33-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Kinwat; 

20-0 

Dhanki; 

15*0; Mon. ; 


10*0 

i W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Lasina; 

2-0 

Uttar- 

Wadhona; 

2*0; Fri. 

Local; 


,W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

15*0 

Jodmoha; 

3*0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 


Yeotmal; 

20*0 

Sonegaon; 

1*0; Wed. 


2*0 

w. 

1 dg. 

Rajur; 

1*0 

Rajur; 

1*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Lasina; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 



2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq. 

Wani; 

14-0 

Ghonsa; 

2*0; Fri. 

Wani; 

12*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kamathwada; 

2*4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; 3 dg; dh; 
gym; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

( 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sonorli—Klpr.—^TPTT^ 

N; 68-0 

1002; 613; 

114; 262 

Ralegaon; 

6-0 

Sonurli—Klpr.— 

NE; 18-0 

2139; 712; 

114; 313 

Singaldip; 

2-0 

Sukali—Klpr.— 

S; 14-0 

1433; 42; 

8; 25 

. . 


Siikali—Psd,— 

SW; 20-0 

2151; 1275; 

155; 497 

Shembal 

9-0 





Pimpri; 


Sukali—^Ytm.— 

NE; 22-0 

536; 368; 

72; 160 

Pardi; 

0-5 

Sukali—Ytm.— 

N; 8-0 

- 679; 633; 

129; 325 

Karalgaon; 

2-0 

Sukali—Ytm.— 

SE; 22-0 

1219; 258; 

43; 134 

Yelabara; 

1-0 

Sukali Jahagir—Psd.— 

S; 43-0 

4224; 2772; 

475; 890 

Local; 








Sukali (Lahan Kolaw)—Drv.—?5=lTo5r. . 

SE; 30-0 

3466; 1824; 

309; 614 

Local; 








Sukanegaon—Wn.— 

S; 8-0 

4912; 1263; 

242; 464 

Local; 


Sunna—Klpr.— 

S; 7-0 

2559; 1216; 

260; 576 

Local; 


Suradevi—Klpr.— 

NE; 13-3 

413; 127; 

26; 68 

Jalka; 

1-0 

Surdapur—Wn.— 

SW; 

666; 569; 

122; 314 

Marki; 


Surla—Wn.— 

SW; 19-0 

2677; 817; 

171; 338 

Ghonsa; 

3-0 

Susari—Wn.— 

SW; 25-0 

1417; 234; 

52; 125 



Susari—Klpr.— 

SW; 8-0 

1059; 348; 

66; 175 

Both; 

1-4 

Tadasavali—Klpr.— 

SW; 24-0 

2165; 986; 

201; 333 

Local; 


Tadaumari—Klpr.—dTS\d-H O' 

E; 2-0 

417; 598; 

125; 321 

Pandhar- 

1-4 





kaoda; 


Takalagaon—'\tm.—3T^^o2iTrN' 

N; 14-0 

728; 621; 

136; 288 

Rani Umaia- 

2-0 





vati; 


Takalakheda—W^n.— 

W; 13-0 

1006; 453; 

88; 162 

Nawargaon; 

1-0 

Takali—Wn.— 

SE; 22-0 

700; 366; 

71; 96 

Chikbali; 

0-4 

Takali—Wn.—Er^T 

SW; 

821; 482; 

96; 118 



Takali~Wn — 

NW; 21-0 

1044; 387; 

78; 110 

Kumbha; 

1-0 

Takali—Psd.—ZT^ToJi" 

S; 28-0 

1923; 6584; 

110; 327 

Marlegaon; 

4-0 

Takali—Psd.—ET^5 jV 

E; 22-0 

1201; 568; 

139; 201 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0 

Takali—Klpr 

N. 30-0 

613; 296; 

54; 83 

Wadhona- 

1*4 





bazar; 


Takali—l^tm.—ETchcit 

N; 4-0 

1658; 145; 

28; 23 

Yeotmal; 

4-0 

Takali Bk.—Drv.—ET<+biV 

S; 5-0 

1091; 553; 

110; 287 

Gondegaon; 

3.0 

Takali Kh.—Drv.—ElchoJl 

■a 

NE; 12-0 

956; 163; 

35; 766 

Shendri Kh; 

1.0 

Takali Salami—Drv.—. 

NE; 27-0 

1205; 559; 

112; 155 

Bramhan- 

2-0 





wada; 















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Daji. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. ^ 

(7) 

VVater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Ralegaon; 6*0; Fri. 


1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Salka; . . Fri. 

Singaldip; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hingoli; 

18-0 

Shembal 9*0; Mon. 

Fulwadi; 

10*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Pimpri; 

Kotha; 2*0; Wed. 

Kotha; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Local; . . Fri. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Yelabara; ^1*0; Thu. 


1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wadhona; 

16-0 

Umarkhed; 3*0; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 

Darwha; 

30-0 

Arni; 6*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

mq; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Wani; 


Wani; .. Sun. 

Maregaon; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

50*0 

Bori; 5-0; Sat. 



W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dh; 

Wani; 

23*0 

Karanja; 1*0; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

ch; lib. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

26*0 

Mukutban; 5*0; Mon. 

i 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Rajur; 

16-0 

Ghonsa; 3*0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

3*0 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

22*0 

Nawargaon; 8*0; Thu. 

Karanw'adi; 

11*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

50-0 

Pahapal; • - Thu. 

Sunna; 

3*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

51-0 

Kurli; 5*0; Fri. 


10-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Jateshwar 

Wani; 

37-4 

Pandhar- 2*0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

1*4 

W. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 14-0 

kaoda; 

Babhulgaon; 3*0; Thu. 

kaoda; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Rajur; 

6*0 

Nawargaon; 1*0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

9-0 

Ghugus; 9*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

22*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 





W. 


Wani; 

21-0 

Kumbha:^ 1*0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

12-0 

Umarkhed; 4*0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

2*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; gym; 

nagar; 

Kinwat; 

13-0 

Fulsawangi; 3*0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

ch; lib. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Wadhona- 1*4; Thu. 

Adagaon; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

4-0 

bazar; 

Yeotmal; 4*0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

5*0 

Darwha; 5*0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 

6-0 

Bori Kh; 6*0; Tue. 

Bori; 

6*0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Lasina; 

21-0 

Local; .. Sat. 

Ner; 

1 

6*0 

1 W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

1 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
households; Agriculturists. 

(3) • 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Takali Vrindavan—Klpr;—dT«f cSt 

NW; 

12*0 

1941; 498; 96; 219 

Runza; 

2-0 







Tale ga on—Drv.— 

N; 

60 

5316; 2574; 468; 953 

Local; 


Talegaon—^Ytm.— 

E; 

6*0 

1154; 1264; 256; 573 

Bhari; 

2-4 

Talegaon—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

29-0 

504; 312; 60; 50 



Talani—Klpr.—cTS'lfl 

W; 


2348; 1211; 224; 429 



Tambha—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

15-0 

1484; 587; 125; 269 

Veni; 

2-0 

Tapona—Drv.— OTTdT 

E; 

7-0 

1157; 273; 48; 103 

Bori Kh; 

1-0 

Taranoli—Dr\%— 

NW; 

10-0 

4307; 2037; 373; 876 

Local; 


Taroda—Psd.—?r<'rST 

S; 

25-6 

1802; 1468; 258; 575 

Mulawa; 

2-C 

Taroda—^Ytm.— 

N; 

8-0 

1138; 283; 59; 115 

Karalgaon; 

1-C 

Taroda—Ytm.—rTCm 

NE; 

18-0 

723; 257; 57; 157 

Kalamb; 

4-C 

Taroda—Klpr.— 

SW; 

17-0 

1692; 878; 267; 452 

Kurli; 

2-C 

Taroda—Drv.— 

S; 

3-0 

999; 539; 110; 273 

Gondegaon; 

2-C 

Taroda—Drv.— 

SE; 

18-0 

1851; 792; 162; 345 

Belora; 

2-C 

Taroda— Vvn ,— 

SE; 

10-0 

997; 373; 83; 84 

Belora; 

3-C 

Tarodi—Psd.—cTVr^T 

E; 

5-0 

1041; 12; 17; 3 ; 

Hudi; 

1-C 

Tasalot—Ytm.— 

E; 

21-0 

601; 44; 7; 26 


3-C 

Tatapur—Klpr.— 

S; 

3*0 

1303; 67; 12; 30 

Pandhar- 

4-C 





kaoda; 


Tejani—Klpr.— 

N; 

30-0 

2083; 453; 87; 254 

Wadhona; 

3-( 

Tejapur—n.—d ^ 

S; 

22-0 

1232; 1311; 264; 413 

Adegaon; 

5-( 

Telang Takali—Klpr.—dd'*! dl=tiofl •• 

N; 

6-0 

1659; 847; 154; 367 

Umari; 

l-( 

Telagavhan—Drv.—dvl^lo^^l 

W; 

9-0 

1184; 404; 69; 214 

Mangkinhi; 

2-( 

Tembhi—Drv.— 

N; 

14-0 

889; 405; 85; 183 

Satefal; 

2-( 

Tembhi—Klpr.— 

S; 

8-0 

1554; 593; 114; 274 

Sunna; 

l-( 

Temblii—Psd.— 

E; 

25*0 

1939; 1187; 212; 450 

Fulsawangi; 

3-( 

Tembhi~Wn.— 

SW; 

28-0 

844; 216; 34; 117 

Matharjun; 

3-( 

Tembhuladara—Psd.— 

E; 

57-0 

4116; 961; 169; 368 

Dhanki; 

5*( 

Tembliuladara—Psd.—CTvic^<T 

S; 

17-0 

2067; 415; 71; 227 

Shilona; 

3-( 

Tembhurni—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

11-0 

2852; 374; 83; 232 

Sawar; 

3-( 

Tendoli—Drv.— 

SW; 

27-0 

1046; 1005; 195; 514 


3-( 

Thalegaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

20*0 

1896; 447; 92; 167 

Falegaon; 

2-( 

Thanegaon—Klpr.— 

SW; 


3310; 434; 80; 229 

.. 


Thar Bk.—Psd.—?TR 

E; 

23-0 

950; 202; 46; 118 

Fulsawangi; 

8-( 

Thar Kh.—Psd.—qR W. 

SE; 

23*0 

258; 30; 4; 13 

Fulsawangi; 

10-( 












yeotmal district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Runza; 

2-0; Fri. 

Pathari; 

2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


6*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 tl; m; 2 mq; 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Yeotmal; 

6*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 dg; lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym; 







W;rv. 

ch; dp (vet). 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







W. 


Dhamangaon; 

18-0 

Kotha; 

2*0; .. ' 

Veni; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Bori Kh; 

1-0 

Bori Kh; 

1*0; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Bhandegaon; 

6-0 

Lohi; 

3*0; Tue. 

Chikhali; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch; lib. 

Hingoli; 

34-0 

Mulawa; 

2*0; Tue. 


1*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Sukali; 

1*0; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Donoda; 

2*0; Sat. 

Kalamb; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Kurli; 

2*0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

3*0 

Darwha; 

3*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

18*0 

Belora; 

2*0; Thu. 

Local; 


rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Ghugus; 

7*0 

Wani; 

10*0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

42*0 

Pusad; 

5*0; Sun. 

Hudi; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21*0 


4*0; .. 


6*0 

W. 


Adilabad; 

22*0 

Pandhar- 

4*0; Sun. 

Kelapur; 

0-4 

W. 


Yeotmal; 

38*0 

kaoda; 

W^adhona; 

3-0; Thu. 


9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

22*0 

Kayar; 

10*0; Thu. 

Puiad; 

8-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

3*0 

Umari; 

1*0; Wed. 

Umari; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

4*0 

Mangkinhi; 

2*0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

14*0 

Satefal; 

2*0; Tue. 

Mozar; 

7*0 

W. 

tl. . 

Yeotmal; 

50*0 

Pahapal; 

2*4; Thu. 

Sunna; 

1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 



’ Fulsawangi; 

3*0; Thu. I 

Local; 


; w. j 

2 SI (pr): tl. 

Wani; 

28*0 

Matharjun; 

3*0; Mon. 

Bori; 

7*0 

w. 

tl. 

Himayat- 

13*0 


.. 

-• 

5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

nagar; 

Darwha; 

57*0 


3*0; Fri. 

Botha; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

8*0 

Sawar; 

3*0; Wed. 

Uttar- 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

27*0 

j Arni; 

3*0; Mon. 

wadhona; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

14*0 

Falegaon; 

2*0; Fri. 

Falegaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 




.. 

,. 


w. 


Darwha; 

45*0 

Hiwara; 

0-5; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

0*5 


SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

45*0 

Hiwara; 

0*5; Thu. 

i 

Hiwara; 

( 

0*5 

rv. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. 


Post Office ; 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Tirajhada—^Ytm.—id 

E; 

20*0 

1563; 

814; 

148; 

302 

Dhotra; 

2*0 

Tivadi—Psd— 

S; 

28-0 

1044; 

546; 

97; 

284 

Marlegaon; 

2-0 

Tivarang—Psd.—ldd<.4| 

S; 

28-6 

997; 

682; 

138; 

185 

Mulawa; 

3*0 

Tivarang—Psd.—fd d 1 

E; 

30-0 

2248; 

1328; 

343; 

586 

Pohandul; 

2-0 

I’ivan—JJrv.—fd'd'CI 

S; 

12-0 

4230; 

1228; 

205; 

561 

Local; 


Tivasa—Drv.— 

E; 

16-0 

3347; 

1398; 

161; 

643 

Kamathwada; 

2-0 

'I’ivasala—Klpr.—fd d ^ i o61 

NW; 


1774; 

818; 

156; 

335 



Titavi—Klpr— 

NW; 

10-0 

3850 

1091; 

220; 

557 

Raj ur wadi; 

1*4 

Toranala—Drv.—^T<d Ml 

\V; 

13*0 

1913- 

925; 

156; 

449 

Pimpalkhuta; 

2-0 

Tulajapur—Ytm.—^c2i^T^ 

NE; 

23-0 

222, 

98; 

25; 

35 



Tup Takali-^Drv.—55 OTioCT 

S; 

21-0 

4245* 

2463; 

469; 

1219 

Local; 


Unchavadad—Psd.— 

S; 

53-0 

1314; 

629; 

110; 

170 

Chatari; 

2-0 

Uchegaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

10-0 

3020 

1164; 

194; 

511 

Daheli; 

4*0 

Udadi—Psd.— 

NW; 

17-0 

3908 

938; 

154; 

434 

Bhandari; 

2*0 

Udapur—Drv.— 

N; 

7*0 

997 

475; 

104; 

248 

Bangaon; 

1*4 

Ujona—Drv.— 

E; 

7-0 

828 

435; 

95; 

201 

Bori; 

4*0 

Ukali—Drv.— 

S; 

16-0 

1002; 

54; 

13; 

23 

Chincholi; 

1*0 

Ukani—Wn.— 

E; 

11*0 

4888: 

1627; 

309; 

600 

Local; 


Umarada—Ytm.—vd -H <.'S 1 

N; 

10*0 

1058; 

207; 

56; 

102 

Ganori; 

1*0 

Umaraghat—Wn.—vd-H 

SW; 

16*0 

552; 

96; 

13; 

67 

Ghonsa; 

1*0 

Umarasara (1)—Ytm.—( ^ ) 

S; 

1*0 

818; 

3394; 

679; 

302 

Yeotmal; 

1*0 

Umarasara (2)—Ytm.—^ ) 



Included in Urban Area I 



Umaratha—Drv.—<61 

NW; 

32*0 

827 

1055; 

218; 

487 


2*0 

Umaravihir—Klpr.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1878 

251; 

55; 

118 

Karanji; 

4*0 

Umarkhed Urban Area VI—Psd.— .. 

S; 


27*50; 17704; 

3252; 

2218 

Local; 

-. 

5TriRT f^-5TPT ( %.) 









Umarakhed (1)—Psd.— 

S; 

41*0 

6546 

124; 

16; 

34 



Umared—Klpr.— 

NE; 

26*0 

857 

143; 

.. 25; 

67 

Pimpalapur; 

1*0 

Umari—^Ytm.—^‘5^1 

E; 

22*0 

1313 

806; 

145; 

457 

Dhotra; 

1*0 

Umari—^Ytm.— 

N; 

10*0 

1646 

527; 

104; 

255 

Karalgaon; 

3*0 

Umari—Klpr.— 

N; 

6*0 

1328 

1092; 

163; 

282 

Local; 














YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Kalamb; 

6*0; Tue. 

Amala; 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Oosavi huwii 
Fr. Phg; tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

16-0 

Umarkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Hingoli; 

31-0 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue. 


4-1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

36-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Bhosa; 

1-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Digras; 

6-0; Fri. 


0-4 


2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Linga; 

2-0 

Chani; 

2*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 




. . 



W. 


Yeotmal; 

39-0 

Rajurwadi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Saykhed; 

8*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; ch. 

VVarudkhed; 

4-0 

Kupata; 

4*0; Sun. 


6*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dp. 

Darwha; 






W. 

tl; dg. 

21-0 

Digras; 

5*0; Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Rani- 
navmiFr. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl; 
mq; ch; lib. 

Jawalgaon; 

5«0 

Chatari; 

2*0; Sun. 

Chatari; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

10-0 

Darwha; 

10*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Washim; 

27*0 



Lakhi; 

3*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

7-0 

Bangaon; 

1-4: Thu. 

Ner; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Digras; 

1*0; Sat. 

Digras; 

1-0 

W. 


Bhandak; 

5-0 

Bhandak; 

5-0; Wed. 

-• 


W;rv. 

3 Sl(pr, m, h); 3Cs; 3 tl; 
dg; 2 lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Yeotmal; 

10-0; Sun. 


2*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Ghonsa; 

1-0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

1*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

1*0 

Yeotmal; 

Included 

I'O; Sun. 
in Urban 

Yeotmal; 

Area I 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sangavi; 

12-0 



.. 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Wathoda; 

3*0; . . 



W. 

2tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

15-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

9 SI (3 pr, 3 m, 2h, clg.); 
mun; 7 Cs; Mahashiv- 
aratri Fr. Mg. Sud; 

I Itl; 2m; 2 mq; dg; 2 dh; 
gym; 2 lib: 9 dp; Cch. 







W. 




Wadhona; 

4-0; Thu. 

Wadki; 

3*0 

W. 

tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl: dh 

Dhamangaon; 

19-0 

Babhulgaon; 

3*0; Thu. 


1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

30-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); tl; dh; dp- 
Cch. 
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Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office; 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

households ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Umari—Klpr.—gTRr 

SW; 

33-0 

2500; 

785; 

162 

387 

Ayata; 

2-4 

Umari—Wn.— 

SW; 

32-0 

1024; 

77; 

16 

17 

Satapalli; 

2-0 

Umari—'Wn.— 

S; 

6*0. 

1227; 

649; 

121 

212 

Suknegaon; 

3-0 

Umari—Drv.— 

SE; 

6-0 

1647; 

478; 

66 

241 

Haru; 

2-0 

Umari—'Drv.— 

SE; 

27-0 

2115; 

880; 

152 

464 . 

Arni; 

3-0 

Umaripathar—Drv.—'d'H <1^61 

SE; 

21-0 

5588; 

1687; 

297 

708 

Mahalungi; 

2-0 

Undri—Klpr.— 

N; 

480 

981; 

440; 

95 

213 

Local; 


Uttar Vadhona—Drv.—dvi. • 

NE; 

18-0 

3906; 

1728; 

358 

812 

Local; 


Uti—Psd.— 

SE; 

18-0 

1700; 

1184; 

204 

422 

Mudana; 

2-0 

Uti—Psd.—^ 

SW; 

23*0 

1251; 

8; 

1 

3 

Shembal 

2-0 







Pimpri; 


Vadad—Psd.— 

SE; 

11*0 

5573; 

1137; 

195; 

484 

Moha Ijara; 

3-0 

Vadad—Psd.—c|-s<^ 

NE; 

1*4 

4641; 

1101; 

176; 

428 

Moha Ijara; 

2-0 

Vadagaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

1048; 

311; 

64; 

105 

Pimpalapur; 

bO 

Vadagaon—Drv.—<=('S^li<H 

E; 

15-0 

2034; 

1530; 

290* 

764 

Local; 

• • 

Vadagaon—Ytm.—cj <^4] i cj 

W; 

1-4 

1918; 

3201; 

571 

1026 

Yeotmal; 

1-4 

Vadagaon—Ytm.— 

E; 

17*0 

658; 

238; 

52; 130 

Katri; 

1-0 

Vadagaon—Ytm.—cj«S'<!ici 

N; 

19-0 

643; 

139; 

38; 83 

Gharfal; 

3*0 

Vadgaon—Drv.— 

S; 

26-0 

1256; 

710; 

111 

289 

Kalgaon; 

3‘0 

Vadgaon—^\Vn.— 

NW; 

17-0 

730 

85; 

16; 37 

Mardi; 

1-4 

Vadgaon—Psd.— 

NW: 

12-0 

1838; 

1395; 

255; 675 

Jamb-Bazar; 


Vadgaon—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

16-2 

2697: 

1093; 

259 

540 

Local; 


Vadajapur—^\Vn.— 

S; 

7-0 

1534; 426; 

.85 

; 103 

Kayar; 

3-0 

Vadaki—Klpr.— 

NE; 

26-0 

2075 

1667; 

342; 618 

Local; 


Vadaner—Klpr.— 

W; 

6*0 

1391; 127; 

27 

87 

Pahapal; 

2*0 

Vadasad—Psd.— 

SW; 

4*4 

1282; 406; 

74 

; 170 

Dhansal 

1-0 








Mansal; 


Vadavat—Klpr.— 

SW; 

18-0 

2134 

259; 

48 

; 68 


2-0 

Vadhona Kh.—Ytm.—.. 

E; 

16-0 

1422 

416; 

98 

; 251 


Vadhona—Klpr.— 

W; 


1977 

730; 

131 

; 339 



Vadhona—Klpr.— 

NE; 

29-0 

3094 

157; 

318 

; 623 

Local; 


Vadhona—^Wn.— 

SW; 

22-0 

2121 

; 434; 

8^ 

>; 241 

Nawargaon; 

9-0 

Vadhona Bk.—Klpr.—^T^P^TT 

N; 

10-6 

1218 

; 241; 

43 

i; 130 

Karanji; 

0-6 

Vadhona Kh.—Klpr.—cflCTirT .. 

NE; 

10*6 

553 

; 129; 

25 

>; 78 

Dharna; 

0*6 

Vadhona (Pilki)—Wn.—'SiTS^TT 

•S; 

14*0 

1325 

252; 

5( 

); 120 

Nerad; 

4-0 

(fq?#) 







1 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

^9) 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 



Arni; 

14-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

32*0 

Satapalli; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 

0*2 

n. 


.. 



. . 


0*2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Darwha; 


Darwha; 

6*0; Sun. 

Lakhkhind; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

27-0 

Arni; 

3-0; Mon. 

Arni; 

3*0 

W, 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 

21*0 

Arni; 

7-0; Mon. 

Jaw’ala; 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Hinganghat; 

30-0 

Ralegaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

Lasina; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Mudana; 

2*0; Mon. 

Mudana; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Nanded; 

31-0 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

2-0; Mon. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

.. 

Pusad; ’ 

11*0; Sun. 


6*0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

20-0 

Kali; 

.. Thu. 


7*0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Maharaji Suva Fr. 
Mg; 2 tl. 



Wadhona; 

6*0; .. 

Wadki; 

20-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Ladkhed; 


Local; 

. . 


.. 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Yeotmal; 

1-4 

Yeotmal; 

1*4; Sun. 

.. 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Katri; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

15-0 

Babhulgaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

3*0 

W;rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Kalgaon; 

3*0; Sun. 

Kalgaon; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Mardi; 

1*4 

W. 

pyt; tl. 



. . 



W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; dp (vet). 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (m); Cs; Hanuman Ja- 
yanti Fr. Ct; 2 tl; gym; lib; 
dp. 

Wani; 

7-0 

Kayar;, 

2*0; Thu. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; dg; 
lib; 3 dp (vet). 

Adilabad; 

32-0 

Pahapal; 

2*0; Thu. 

Pahapal; 

2*0 

w. 

•• 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Karla; 

1*0; Thu. 

Karla; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 







w. 

,. 

Yeotmal; 

16*0 

,, 

2*0; .. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). ■ 




.. .« 


., 

w. 

‘ 

Hinganghat; 

28*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

6*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Govardhan 
Fr. Kt; tl; mq; dg;lib; dp. 

Rajur; 

19-0 

Nawargaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Ghonsa; 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr). ‘ 

Wani; 

26*0 

Karanji; 

0*6; Mon, 

Dharna; 

0*6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Dharna; 

0*6; Mon. 

Dharna; 

0*6 

w. 

.. 

Wani; 

14-0 

Kayar; 

,3*0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (m); tl. 


A.I197—52-A. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Vadhona (Tip)—Wn.— 

N; 


397; 

377; 

69; 

207 



(fcr) 









Vadul—Drv.— 

E; 

12*0 

516; 

298; 

55; 

151 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

Vagada—Klpr.—m^^T 

NW; 

10-0 

1523; 

621; 

104; 

251 

Saykhed; 

2-0 

Vagad Kh.—Drv,—If. 

SE; 

H-0 

1249; 

670; 

149; 

412 

Wadgaon; 

1-0 

Vagada Kh.—Ytm— 

SE; 

20-0 

1598; 

431; 

88; 

196 

Yelabara; 

1-0 

Vaghal—Drv.— 

E; 

7*0 

730; 

174; 

35; 

77 

Bori; 

5-0 

Vagadhara—Wn.—'^KTcJ'TT 

S; 

I'O 

947; 

907; 

154; 

396 

Mandar.; 

2-0 

Vagadhara—Wn 

W; 

26-0 

2480; 

646; 

132; 

196 



Vaghanath—Psd 

E; 

22-0 

918; 

382; 

66; 

139 

Amboda; 

2-0 

Vaghapur—Ytm.— 

W; 

2-0 

600; 

558; 

121; 

186 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Vaghapur—Ytm.— 

N; 


158; 

22; 


1 


• t 

Vaghar Takali—Klpr.— 

SW; 


4498; 

1179; 

246; 

426 

Local; 


dTOSt. 









Vagholi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

6-0 

• 1364; 

464; 

77; 

223 

Sonbardi; 

3-0 

Vaghul—Drv.— 

E; 

6-0 

376; 

41; 

9; 

25 

Bori; 

1-0 

Vai—Drv.— 

S; 

10-0 

1327; 

694; 

134; 

336 



Vai—Drv.— 

N; 

20-0 

644; 

400; 

64; 

200 

Ner; 

3-0 

Vai—Drv.- 

N; 

I3-0 

1093; 

514; 

159; 

332 

Local; 


Vai—^Ytm.— 

S; 

20-0 

1728; 

1251; 

235; 

385 

Rui; 

2-0 

Vai—Ytm.—grf 

N; 

8-0 

1377; 

151; 

31; 

65 

Karalgaon; 

3-0 

Vai—Ytm.—gif 

NW; 

9-0 

815; 

614; 

122; 

184 

1 Asegaon; 

3*0 

Vai—Klpr.—^ 

NE; 

10*0 

1916; 

661; 

132; 

271 

Dharna; 

3-0 

Vaijapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

12-0 

290; 

132; 

29; 

79 

Rani Umra- 

0*2 

Vailingi—Drv.— 

S; 

8-0 

2202; 

1138; 

207; 

497 

vati; 

Sakara; 

5*0 

■\^akad Bk.—Drv.—=,1^ f. 

W; 

11-0 

1599; 

855; 

146; 

270 

Pimpalkhuta; 

1*0 

Vakad Kh.—Psd.—^. 

'B 

NE; 

12-0 

1099; 

504; 

94; 

319 

Kali; 

2-0" 

Vaki—Ytm.— 

SE; 

27-0 

2424;': 

[432; 

158; 

288 

Yelabara; 

6*0 

Vaki—Ytm.— 

SE; 

6-0 

962;: 

[584; 

123; 

301 

Bhari; 

2*4 

Vakodi—Psd.— 

SE; 

16-0 

2416;'^ 

1548; 

269; 

355 

Morath; 

0*4 

Valaghur—Klpr.— 

N; 

47-0 

378; 

399; 

82; 

144 

1 Sawangi; 

3*0 

Valaki—Drv.— 

N; 

30-0 

1124; 

450; 

87; 

244 

Watfali;’ 

3-0 

Valatur—^Psd.— 

N; 

2-0 

858; 

526; 

93; 

230 

Bhojala; 

3*0 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 







w. 

•• 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

Ladkhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

Ladkhed; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

34-0 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ladkhed; 

7-0 

Mahagaon; 

2-0; Wed. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Yclabara; 

1-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

5-0 

Bori; 

5*0; Tue. 

Sajegaon; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Wani; 

2-0 

Wani; 

1*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Jalka; 

6*0; Fri. 

Jalka; 

6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Hiwara; 

2‘0; Thu. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

1-4 

Yeotmal; 

2-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

44-0 

Kurli; 

2«0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl. 

Adilabad; 

35-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 

Pahapal; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Tapona; 

1-0 

Bori; 

1-0; Tue. 


1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

10-0 

Digras; 

8*0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg. 

Darwha; 

20-0 

Ner; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ner; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Satcfal; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mozar; 

7-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Rui; 

2-0; Wed. 

Bhamb; 

5-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 
dp. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Sukali; 

1-0; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

3-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

11-0 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 

Chondhi; 

7-0 

w. 


Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Dharna; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Chandika Devi Fi. 
Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Rani Umar a- 0-2; 
vati; 

Ch imnapur; 

2*0 

W;n. 

tl. 


8-0 

Digras; 

8-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Warud; 

6-0 

Mangkinhi; 

3*0; Fri. 

Bodegaon; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Kali; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kali; 

.2-0 

w. • 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Ghatanji; 

8-0; Tue. 


4*0 

' W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Yeotmal; 

6-0; Sun. 

.. 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Morath; 

0-4; Fri. 

Morath; 

0-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Siddheshwar 
Maharaj Fr. Mag. Vad. 13; 
2 tl; mq; dh. 

Hinganghat; 

35-0 

Ralegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 


5-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Badnera; 

25-0 

Watfali; 

3*0; Wed. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

38-0 

Pusad; 

2-0; Sun. 

• * 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Valatur Tambale—Psd.— 

NW; 

16-0 

1738; 

525; 105; 

158 

Bhandari; 

2*0 









Validadapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

29-0 

490; 

254; 47; 

107 

Gharfal; 

3-0 

Valinagar—Klpr.— 

N; 

67-0 

511; 

309; 54; 

108 

Ralegaon; 

3-0 

Vallasa— Wn. —f’^T 

SW; 

17-0 

797; 

199; 38; 

136 

Ghonsa; 

6-0 

V ana var ala—Psd.—cj H cj 1 

NW; 

9-0 

2730; 

1632; 349; 

676 

Local; 


Vandali—Ytm.— 

NE; 

23-0 

771; 

547; 119; 

270 

Pimpalgaon; 

2-0 

Vanegaon—Psd.— 

S; 

24-5 

581; 

633; 108; 

202 

Mulawa; 

1-0 

Vani Urban Area IV—Wn.—.. 

HQ; 


13*47; 

24455; 5034; 

963 



nmV V 








Vanjari—Klpr.— 

SE; 

6-0 

2400; 

673; 133; 

263 



Vanjari—Wn.— 

N; 

60 

3037; 

1518; 304; 

461 

Local; 


Vanoja—Klpr.— 

NE; 

32-0 

1855; 

971; 188; 

384 

Chikhali; 

1-0 

Vanoja—^Wn.— 

N; 

17-0 

3784; 

916; 182; 

526 

Nandepcra; 

20 

Vanoli Ijara—Psd.—CRT55V .. 

NE; 

18-0 

2835; 

866; 201; 

508 

Mahagaon; 

140 

Varagaon—^Wn.— 

S; 


1300; 

578; 103; 

125 



Varajai—Drv.— 

E; 

18-0 

2076; 

685; 135; 

362 

Kamathv ada; 

4-0 

Varajhadi—Ytm.— 

S; 

18-0 

2669; 

737; 135; 

304 

Pandhurna; 

4-0 

Varajhadi—Wn.— 

S; 

7-0 

2490; 

549; 104; 

141 

Mendholi; 

2*0 

Varandali—Drv.— 

S; 

22-0 

2103; 

1930; 307; 

863 

Ithala; 

1-0 

Vardh—Klpr ,—*■ 

N; 

27-0 

4311; 

1364; 303; 

673 

Local; 


Varha—Klpr.—^'•^T 

S; 

12-0 

1088; 

280; 54; 

148 

Bori; 

2-0 

Varha—Klpr.— 

N; 

29*4 

1036; 

745; 159; 

341 

i Ralegaon; 

2-5 

Yarn—Klpr.— 

N; 


3012; 

399; 86; 

237 

Ralegaon; 

5-0 

Varud—Klpr.— 

SW; 

45-0 

1714; 

263; 51; 

88 

Datodi; 

3-0 

Varud—Drv.— 

NW; 

13*0 

1024; 

820; 153; 

290 

Kaijgaon; 

2-0 

Varud—Klpr.— 

W; 


2318; 

779; 157; 

216 

; Rani Dhanora; 

4-0 

Varud—Klpr.— 

N; 

29-0 

2066; 

1010; 182; 

510 

Local; 

.. 

Varud—Wn.—q[^ 

NW; 

11-0 

1596; 

468; 88; 

207 

Chinchala; 

LO 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

> 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

75-0 

*• 

5-0; Mon. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Pulgaon; 7*0 

Gharfal; 

3*0; Sat. 

Gharfal; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 25-0 

Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 17-0 

Zamkola; 

2-0; Tue. 


6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Washim; 38-0 

1 

Pusad; 

9*0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; dg; 
lib; dp. ' 

Yeotmal; 23-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr. 
Mrg; Lankeshwar Fr. 
Mrg; 2 tl; 2 dg. 

Hingoli; 33*0 

Mulawa; 

1-0; Tue. 


i-0 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Phg; tl. 

- 





w. 


Adilabad; 22-0 

Bori; 

5-0; Sat. 

Dhoki; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 6-0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

. 

Wani; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
j Datta Jayanti Fr. Mg. 
Vad. ]4;tl. 

Hinganghat; 17*0 

Chikhali; 

1-0; Sun. 


9*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Rajur; 4*0 

Mardi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Janamaya Kasamaya Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 30; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 26*0 

Kali; 

.. Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 


.. 




w. 


Linga; 4*0 

Chani; 

4*0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud 
15; tl. 

Yeotmal; 18*0 

Akolabazar; 

4-0; Fri. 

.. 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Wani; 7-0 

Kayar; 

4-0; Thu. 

Umari; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Bhavani Fr, 
Ps; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 22-0 

Digras; 

6*0; Sat. 

•• 

4*0 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 
dh; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 31*0 

Local; 

Sun. 


7*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 54-0 

Bori; 

2*0; Sat. 

Bori; 

2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 29-4 

Ralegaon; 

2*4; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

2*4 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Yeotmal; 32-0 

Ralegaon; 

5*0; Fri. 


5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 47*0 

Kapeshwar; 

2*0; .. 


19-0 

W;rv. 

Si (pr);2tl. 

Warudkhed; 

Ramgaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

.. 

1*4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 34*0 

Chora; 

1*0; Sat. 


6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 35*0 

Zadgaon; 

2-0; Sat. 


8*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Rajur; 3*0 

Rajur; 

•30; Sun. 

Mangrul; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 
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Direction; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. 

. 

Post Office 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Varud—^Ytm.— 

S; 

16-0 

1491 

422; 

91; 

169 

Yawali; 

4-0 

Varud—^Ytm.— 

N; 

29-0 

397 

214; 

39; 

112 

Gharfal; 

3-0 

Varud—Psd.— 

N; 

5*0 

1718 

1564; 

248; 

457 

Moha; 

1-0 

Varudabibi—Psd.— 

SE; 

44*0 

2449 

460; 

99; 

186 

Sukali Jahagir; 

2-0 

Varudi—Psd.— 

E; 

26-0 

1124 

764; 

126; 

370 

Fulsavangi; 

5-0 

Varul—Drv.— 

E; 

17-0 

720 

266; 

65; 

171 

Wadgaon; 

2-0 

Vasagavhan Devagavhan—Psd.— 

S; 


293 

247; 

63; 

125 



Vasari—Klpr.— 

NW; 

14-0 

2259 

872; 

185; 

383 

Rajurwadi; 

4-0 

Vatabori—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

14-0 

nil 

536; 

107; 

144 

Jodmoha; 

2-0 

Vatakhad Bk.—Ytm.— 

N; 

18-0 

2009 

1051; 

230; 

474 

Local; 


Vatakhed—Ytm.—^2#? 

S; 

14*0 

2629 

294; 

64; 

158 

Pardinaka; 

3-0 

Vatakhed—Klpr.— 

N; 

65-0 

864 

547; 

118; 

272 

Ralegaon; 

4*0 

V atakhed Kh,—tm.—.. 

N; 

18-0 

1412 

634; 

131; 

313 

Watkhed Bk; 

1-0 

Vataphal—Drv.—cjd^^oS 

N; 

26-0 

569 

562; 

114; 

281 

Wataphali; 

0-2 

Vataphali—Drv.— 

N; 

26-0 

1790 

1338; 

277; 

560 

Local; 


Vachoda—Klpr.—^Idl-oT 

N; 

32-0 

2745 

357; 

59; 

101 

Dhanora; 

3-0 

Vatho^a—Klpr.—TTSteT 

NE; 

30-0 

1499 

446; 

89; 

184 

Wadhona; 

4-0 

Vatholi—Wn.—TOMr 

SW; 

35-0 

1564 

574; 

97; 

227 

Satpalli; 

2-0 

Vedad—Wn.— 

S; 

21-0 

1116 

302; 

54; 

82 

Adegaon; 

4-0 

Vedad—Klpr.— 

E; 

2*0 

437 

; 106; 

20; 

67 

Pandhar- 

6-0 








kaoda; 


Vedashi—Klpr.— 

NE; 

30-0 

4782 

; 989; 

202; 

423 

Wadhona; 

3*0 

Vegaon—Wn.— 

W; 

11-0 

4061; 2300; 

428; 

822 

Local; 


V elabai—W n.— 

SE; 

14-0 

4638 

; 1642; 

299; 

475 

Local; 


Veni—Ytm.— 

N; 

15*0 

1076 

; 1711; 

374; 

774 

Local; 


Veni Bk.—Psd.— 

O 

SE; 

12-0 

3352 

; 1260; 

305; 

538 

Kanha; 

1-0 

Veni Kh.—Psd.—%oft 

S; 

5-0 

1456; 1217; 

213; 

545 

Harshi; 

' 1-5 

Vidul—Psd.—feS 

C\. 

SE; 

30*0 

8578; 5077; 

985; 

1612 

Local; 

* * 

Vihiragaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

22-0 

3202 

; 567; 

111; 

256 

Wadki; 

4-0 

Viragavhan—Drv.— 

NE; 

19-0 

835 

; 525; 

98; 

270 

Bori; 

8-0 

Virakhad—^Ytm.—<<^>3 

N; 

18-0 

745 

799; 

144; 

336 

Watkhed Bk.; 

1*0 

Virakunda — Wr.. — 

W; 

6-0 

356C 

; 1114; 

218; 

373 

Moharli; 

3-0 

Virul—Klpr.—fq<?^czi 

NE; 

28-0 

695 

; 6; 

1; 

3 

Ghati; 

2-0 
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Railway Station.; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

IMotor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 16-0 

Wadgagon; 

2*0; Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Pulgaon; 7*0 

Gharfal; 

3*0; Sat. 

Gharfal; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 31-0 

Pusad; 

5*0; .. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Darwha; 82-0 

Umarkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 


2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 60*0 

Fulsavangi; 

5-0; Thu. 

Tembhi; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ladkhed; 6-0 

Ladkhed; 

6*0; Sat. 

Kamathwada; 

5*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 






W. 


Yeotmal; 33*0 

Ghatanji; 

6-0 Tue. 

Sakhara; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 14*0 

Jodmoha; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 15‘0 

Local; 

. Wed. 

Nandura; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; m; 

Yeotmal; 14-0 

Bhamb; 

3-0; Fri. 

Hivvari; 

2*0 

W. 

dg; gym; lib. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 23*0 

Ralegaon; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 12-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Naigaon; 

5*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym; lib. 

Badnera; 24*0 

Wataphali; 

0-2; Wed. 


0*2 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

Badnera; 24*0 

Local; 

. . Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, ni); 2 Cs; 4 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 38-0 

Wadhona; 

3-0; Thu. 


10*0 

W. 

tl. 

Hinganghat; 21-0 

Wadhona; 

4*0; Thu. 


7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 35*0 

Satpalli; 

2*0; Wed. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 21-0 

Adegaon; 

4-0; Tue. 

Mukutban; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 38-0 

Pandhar- 

6-0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 26-0 

kaoda; 

Wadhona; 

3*0; Thu. 

kaoda; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Rajur; ll-O 

Nawargaon; 

4*0; Thu. 

Mangrul; 

4*0 

W. 

2 Si (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 

Wani; 16-0 

Kayar; 

6*0; Thu. 

Khandala; 

2*4 

W, 

2 tl; m; gym; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 24*0 

Kotha; 

1*0; Wed. 

Local; 


^ W. 

2 SI (pf, m); 2 tl; gym. 

Darwha; 45*0 

Morath;' 

3*0; Fri. 

Gunj; 

3-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; dh; 

Darwha; 40-0 

Pusad; 

5*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

ch. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Himayat- 15*0 

Local; 


Local; 


W;pl. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 

nagar; 

Wani; 25*0 

Wadhona; 

6*0; Thu. 

Kinhi; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Umaheshwar Fr. Ps; 7 tl; 
3 m; mq; dg; 2 dh; gym; 
ch; 2 lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

MalkhedBk; 2*0 

Malkhed Bk; 

2*0; Sun. 


3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Watkhed Bk; 

LO; Wed. 

Nandura; 

■4*0 

w. 

SI (pr);^2 tl; lib. 

Wani; 7*0 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

Moharli; 

3*0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; mq; gym. 

Yeotmal; 42*0 


14-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

• 

14*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 


Vyahali—Drv.—BUTflSt 

N; 

17-0 

1183; 

421 

81; 

215 

Mozar; 

2-0 

Yavali—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

14*2 

4915; 

1719 

308; 

785 

Local; 


Yavali—^Ytm.— 

NW; 

14-0 

1465; 

624 

146; 

303 

Asegaon; 

3-0 

Yavatamal Urban Area I—^Ytm.— 

HQ: 


8*37; 64836; 

12366; 2600 

Local; 


Yavatamal Rural Area—^Ytm.— 

^T^TtHTToS 

W; 


2038; 

343* 

73; 

61 



Yavati—Ytm.— 

S; 

15-0 

1661; 

417; 

80; 

236 

Akolabazar; 

2-4 

Yedashi—Wn.— 

S; 

24-0 

1264; 

427 

91; 

196 

Adegaon; 

2-0 

Yehala—Psd.— 

SE; 

6-0 

1512; 

362 

120; 

no 

Hudi; 

2-0 

Yelabara—^Ytm.—^oJr^TRJ 

SE; 

21-0 

3184; 

1662 

339; 

540 

Local; 

•• 

Yeladari Gajipur—Psd.— 

NW; 

7-0 

4145; 

1055 

206; 

504 

Pardi; 

2-0 

^TRfr^. 









Yenad—Wn,— 

SE; 

15-0 

774; 

421 

79; 

92 

Naigaon Bk; 

2-0 

Yenak—Wn.— 

SE; 

20-0 

2286; 

775 

158; 

189 

Chikhali; 

2-0 

Yerad—Ytm.—TO 

SE; 

9-0 

1546; 

813 

158; 

442 

Jodmoha; 

3-0 

Yeramal (Heti)—Drv.—• • 

SE; 

29-0 

2104; 

1156 

195; 

407 

Bhansara; 

2-0 

Yerandagaon—^Ytm.— 

N; 

20-0 

1916; 

700 

62; 

215 

Gharfal; 

2-0 

Yerandagaon—Klpr.—fcT 

W; 


1704; 

739 

130; 

256 



Yevati—Klpr.— 

NW; 

16-0 

819; 

197 

35; 

85 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Yevati—^Wn.— 

SW; 


1960; 

407 

82; 

194 


.. 

Yevati—Klpr.— 

NE; 

40-0 

1440; 

1266 

241; 

474 

Yeoti; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information, 

(9) 

Darwha; 

17*0 

Mozar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

14-0 

Wadgaon; 

1-4; Wed. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 

Babhulgaon; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

. . Sun. 

Local; 


w. 


•• 



.. 

•• 


w. 

•• 

Yeotmal; 

15-0 

Akolabazar; 

2-4; Fri. 

.. 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Adegaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mukutban; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Pusad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Pimpalgaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


21-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch,* 
lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 


Jamb Bazar; 

2-0; Mon. 

Washim; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Marimaya Fr. 
An. Sud. 9; tl. 

Ghugus; 

4-0 

Ghugus; 

4-0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

8-0 

Ghugus; 

8*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

20-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Jodmoha; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Darwha; 

29-0 

Local; 

Fri. 


6-0 

W. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; 3 tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

15-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Gharfal; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





.. 


W. 


Yeotmal; 

31-0 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 



Yeoti; 

.. Wed. 

Ralegaon; 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Hinganghat; 

18-0 
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THE LIST OP DESERTED VILLAGES, YEOTMAL DISTRICT, EXCLUDING 
FOREST AND DESERTED FOREST VILLAGES 


Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


A 

Agashi—Wn.—31FTT?fV 
Ajepur—Drv.—31^^ 
Akapur—Wn.—^ 
Alipur—^Ytm.— 

Ambala—Psd.— 

Anj ani—Ytm.—3T^?fV 
Arajakavada—^\Vn.— 

Asan—^Wn.— 

Aur angap ur—tm.— 

Aur angap ur—Ytm.— 

B 

Bagapur—Drv.— 

Balapur—Drv.— 

Balapur—Klpr.— 

Bavhala—Drv.— 
Bhaiyapur—^Ytm.— 
Bharad—Drv.— 
Bhavanapur—^Ytm.— 
Bhavarakhed—Drv.— 
Bhileshvar—Drv.— 
Bhosa—Ytm.— 

Boragaon—Drv.—cfPTTt^ 
Borajai—Klpr.—i 
Borakhadi—Klpr.— 
Bramhanavada—Drv.— 
Bramhapuri—Drv.— 

Bukai—Klpr.—sf^FTf 

G 

Chandapur—^Ytm.— 
Charagaon—n.— 
Chatavan—^Wn.— 
Chendakapur—Wn.— 
Chincholi—Klpr.—f'c|bf|vtT 
Chorodi—Drv.— 

D 

Daulatapur—Ytm.— 
Davaragaon—Drv.— 


D —contd 

Devagiri—Drv.— 

Dhamani—Ytm.— 

Dhandir——!T^TX 
Dhanora—^Wn.—cTF^fFTT 
Dharachatari—Psd.—SriT^lrTT’^ 
Dharmapur—Klpr.— 

Dob—Drv.— 

Dodaki—Drv.— 

Dodapur—Ytm.— 

Donad—Drv.—bTT^ 

Dorli—Drv.^— 

Durgadi— Wn. —g^Tt^F 

E 

Ekalasapur—^Ytm.— 

F—nil 

G 

Gadi—Psd.— 

Ganeshapur—Drv.— 

Gaul—Psd.—Tfte 

Gaulan—Drv.— 

Ghanapur—^Wn.— 

Ghuraphali—Psd.— 

Godadhari—Ytm.—^T^cTTF 
Gondhala—Wn.—TfmaSF 

H 

Haibatapur—Ytm.— 
Haibatapur—Ytm.— 

Hatagaon—^Ytm.—^T^PFT^ 
Hirapur—Drv.— 

Hirapur—Klpr.— 

Hivaradari—^Psd.— 

Hivari—Klpr.— 

Hivari—Klpr.— 

Hudaki—Klpr.— 

Husanapur—Drv.— 

I 

Ibramapur—Klpr.— 

Imamapur—Drv.— 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


I— cofitd. 

Injapur—Drv.— 

Isapur—^Ytm.— 

Ishramapur—Drv.—- 

J 

Jagalon—^Wn.— 

Jamani—Wn.— 

Javala—Drv.— 

Jhagada— 'Wn. — 

Jhola—Ytm.—fTMT 
Jondhalani—Ytm.— 

] unon i—Wn, — 

K 

Kadoli—Psd.—^^>55t 
Kajani—Ytm.— 

Kaleshvar—Psd.— 

Kamalajapur—Ytm.— 
Kanagokul—Ytm.— 
Kaiihalagaon— W n.— 
Kanheragaon—Drv.— 

Kanjhara Kh.—Drv.— 
Karodi—Psd.—SFfmt 
Kasamapur—Ytm.—^FFR^T 
Kcli—Psd.— 

Kcsalapur—Wn.— 

Khairagaon Bk.—Klpr.— 
Kharola Bk.—Ytm.— 
Khatakala—Psd.—^'2:^To5r 
Khatakheda—Ytm.— 

Khed—Wn.— 

Khekadi—Wn.—''51 
Kilona—^Wn.—fV'vTFrT 
Kodori—^Ytm.—^T5[”Rt 
Krishnapur—Drv.— 
Krishnapur—^Wn.— 

Kumbhari— W n.— 

Kund—Drv.—^ 

Kurhadi—Psd.— 

L 

Lakhamapur—Ytm.—'?! <s| M F^f, 
Lakhapur—Klpr.— 


L— contd^ 

Lankanath—Drv.— 

Lingabori—Drv.— 

Loni—^Wn.— 

M 

Madanapur—Wn.—Ti^r{T'^< 
Mahajanapur—Drv.— 
Mahamadapur—Ytm.— 
Mahamadapur—Drv.— 

Makram pur—Drv.— 

Malakapu r—Drv.— 

Malaki—K1 pr.—iq^T 
Malegaon—Wn. —' 
Mallapur—Drv.— 

Mangali—Wn.—TT FFTT 
Mara veil—Klpr .—^ 

Mirajhapur—^Ytm.— 
Modamajara—Wn.— 
Mubarakapur—^Ytm.— 
Mudhapur—Klpr.—f 
Mukaramapur—Klpr.— 

Mundra—^Wn.—TffT 

vs-'- 

Munjala—^Wn.— 

N 

Nagaragaon—^Ytm.— 
Nandagaon—Klpr.— 

Nandala—Psd.— 

N arapur—^Y tm.—^TTTTJT 
Narasingapur—Klpr.— 
Narasoda——d' T^T 
Nimadheli—Klpr.— 

Nimbala—Drv.—fd^Toi f 
Nimbala Kh.—Wn.—f?T^TOT 

o 

O —nil 

P 

Panchadhal—^Wn.— 
Pandharavani Kh.—Klpr.— 
Pangari—Ytm.— 

Paonamari—Ytm.—^ITfinTl! 
Parambha—^Wn.—TiT^T 
Pardi—.—Midi 
Pardi—Wn.—qT#f 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


P— cont, 

Patoda—Klpr.—qrst^ 

Pendha—Psd.— 

Phatiyabad—Ytm.— 

Phattepur—Drv.— 

Pliephari—Klpr .— 

Phulora—Wn.— 

Pimpalad—Drv.— 

Pimpalagaon—^Ytm.— 
Pimpalashenda—Klpr.—f'T'T^W^T 
Pimpari—Drv.— 

Pimpari Bk.—Drv.— 

Q —nil 

R 

Rahimatapur—tm.— 

Ramapeth—n.— 

Rangoli—Psd.—TT^ToSt 
Rasulapur—^Ytm.— 

Ratnapur—Klpr.— 

Ruikot—n .—JZ 
Rustamapur—^Ytm.— 

S 

Shabasapur—Drv.— 

Saidani—Drv.— 

Sarata—Drv.— 

Sarati—^Ytm.—^ 

Savaragaon—Psd.— 

Shekapur—^Ytm.—f| 
Sidakapur—Drv.— 

Shindola—Klpr.—f^MT 1 
Sohagapur—^Ytm.— 

Subhanapur—Ytm.— 

Surdapur—^Wn.— 

Surla—Wn.— 


T 

Tanapur—Ytm.— 

Teladhari—Drv.— 

T embhi—Drv.— 

T okavanj ari—Klpr.— 
Tukapur—^Wn .— 

Tukapur—^Ytm .— 

Tul aj apur—Y tm.— 

U 

U dapur—Psd.— 

Umaravati—^Ytm.— 

U maravihir—Drv.—^+1 
Umari—^Ytm .— 

V 

Vadagaon—^Wn.—cj;^4| 
Vadagaon—Wn.—^^TN" 
Vadaj ai—Klpr.—^ 
Vagadara—Klpr.—^T^I^TT 
Vaki—Drv.— 

V anarakhed—Drv.— 

Vara vat—Psd.—^"^5^ 
Varuna—Psd.— 

Velhala—n.— 

Veni—^Ytm.—%trf)| 

V ij avihir—D rv.— 
Vyankatapur—Wn.— 

W, X—7zz7 

Y 

Yasha vantapur—^Ytm.— 
Yedalapur—^Wn.— 

Z —?iil 
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LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE V^^HICH ARE DESERTED 
FOREST VILLAGES, YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


A 

Ambora—^Wn.—Deserted—3TT^RT (sfr^TT^) 
Asoli—Psd.—Deserted—SpFTPTT 
Avalagaon—^\Vn.— 

B 

Belagavhan—Psd,— 

Belaghat—Wn.—Deserted—) 
Belur a—Klpr.—c{" 

Bhoikund—n.—Deserted—(■^ft^TT^ ) 
Bhorad—Wn.~Dcserted—(Vt^) 
Bodakha—Psd.—Deserted—sfl^T 
Boragaon—Wn.—Deserted—^'i <4itcf ^ ) 

Boragaon—^Wn.— 

Borati—Klpr.—Deserted—) 
Borda—Ytm.—Deserted—^'l^T ( ) 

Bori—Psd.— 

Botha—Psd.— 

G 

Chandani—Drv.— 

Cbatari—Klpr.—Deserted—( 317^^ ) 
Chikhal i—Ps d.— 

Chilai—Wn.”-Descrted—(sf^TT^) 
Chincholi—Klpr,—Deserted—(STT^TT^) 

D 

Daheli—Psd.—Deserted—(sfl^T^) 
Daryapur—Klpr.— 

Dhamasari—Psd.—Deserted—Sr^THfr ( ) 

Dhanora—Psd.—Deserted—1 <T ( STT^T^) 
Dhunaki—Klpr.—Deserted—( sfTBT^) 
DigrasS—Psd.—Deserted—) 
Dongaragaon—Klpr.—Deserted— 

(siwr^). 

Dongaragaon—Wn.—Deserted—Ul i®! 

(sfr^). 

E 

Edalapur—Klpr.—Deserted—(STtOTS") 


F— 7iil 

G 

Gadhavadhari—Ytm.—Deserted—TTT^^cTTr 

(snrrrg’). 

Gangapur—^Wn.—Deserted—( sft^^ ) 
Gavara—Klpr.—Deserted—) 
Ghodadara—Klpr.— 

Girajapur—Wn.—Deserted—) 
Gondavakadi—Ytm.—TTf^RT^pi^ 

Govindapur—^Wn.—Deserted— 

(sfrar^). 

H 

Hivaradari—Klpr.—Deserted—(sflRT^) 
Honegaon—Klpr.—Deserted—(sfTRT^) 

I —nil 

J 

J avarala—Psd.—TTST 

Jhari—Klpr.—Deserted—iRT (sflRT^) 

Jholapur—Klpr.—Deserted—( sflRTS’) 

J unoni—^Wn.— 

K 

Kamalapur—^Wn.—Deserted—( 3TTRT¥ ) 
Kasaradhara—YYm.—Deserted— 

(3frBT¥). 

Kati—Psd.—Deserted—^Tfr (sflRT^i-) 

Kavatha—Klpr.—Deserted—<t,bj67 ^ sflRT^ ) 
Kavatha—Psd.—Deserted—(STTRT^) 
Khapari—Klpr.—Deserted— 

Kharad—Ytm.— 

Kharda—Drv.—Deserted—( sflRT^ ) 
Kharda—W^n.—Deserted— ( sflRT^ ) 

Kharoni—Klpr.—Deserted— 

Khekadi—Wn.—Deserted— 

Kinhi—Klpr.—fefr 

Kochi—Klpr.—Deserted—(SURFS') 
Kopara alias Khupatabandi—Klpr.— 

Korta—^Psd,—«F?RT 

Kosambi—^Psd.—Deserted —( sftRTS') 
Krishnapur—Wn.—Deserted— 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


L 

I^ohara—Ytm.—Deserted—( STT'^TT^ ) 

M 

Malakapur—Klpr.—Deserted—(^T^T^) 
Malegaon Bk.—Klpr.— 

Malegaon Kh.—Klpr.—Deserted— 

(srraTs). 

Mangali—Klpr.—Deserted—trm# (3n!iT3 ) 
Marathavakadi—^Ytm.—Deserted— 

(sfraTj). 

Maregaon—Wn.—Deserted—KI?3TT=r (sfrKrS’) 
Masalaga—Psd.—Deserted—TTffvl'iTr (sftflls ) 
Mathani—Klpr.—TiT^Tf 
Mogar—Klpr.—Deserted—(sfjTfT?) 
Mohadi—Psd.—Deserted—TlffT (sfl^Tr^) 
Morachandi—Psd.— 

Mudhati—Klpr.—Deserted—TTarfI (-afra-ra') 
Muradagavhan—Klpr.—Deserted—* 

N 

Naik Sukali—Klpr.—Deserted—?rTf5ir 

(sfmTg). 

Nani—Psd.—Deserted— 

Nidha—Klpr.—Deserted—fnSrr (sftirr^) 

Nipani Pimpari—Wn.'—Deserted—^*TPnT f-IH O 

(sft?rr^). 

O— nil. 

P 

Pandharadevi—Wn.—Deserted— 

(sfwm). 

Pandharavani Bk.—Klpr.—Deserted— 

Paradi—Klpr.—Deserted—(sflffTs') 

Pardi—Psd.—Deserted—T1 "S' f ( ) 

Pardi—Wn.—Deserted—qrff 
Paroti Bk.—Psd.—TOfr 

Paroti Kh.—Psd.—Deserted—( stBiR) 
Pavanala—Psd.—Deserted—Tq^T^tT 
Pavanar—n.—^cfrffV 
Phetri—Drv.— 

Phiski— Wn. —Deserted— (sft^TT^) 
Pidapali—Klpr.—Deserted— 'fteqJBSt (sftOTS) 


P—contd. 

Pilakhana—Klpr.—Deserted—( SfT^T^) 
Pilavaheri—Klpr.—Deserted—fq^T|<l'(3fr^ri') 
P impaladari—Psd.—Deserted— 

(sfiKm). 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.—f'TT^MTq 
Pimpalakhuti—Klpr.—Deserted— 

(si^-Ts). 

Pimparad— Vtn. —Deserted—fMM ( sf] 

Pokharni—Wn.—Deserted—Woff (ana'ls ) 

0 — fdl. 

R 

Radhapur—Klpr.—Deserted—(BfpTil’) 
Rajani—Drv.—Deserted—TT^dT (STthTs ) 
Rajegaon—Klpr.—Deserted—) 
Rasa—Klpr.—‘TTtrf 

Rohana—^Ytm.—Deserted—( sffB'T'?’) 

S 

Sakhara—Klpr—Deserted—) 
Salebhatti—Wn.— 

Sasaladevi—Ytm.—Deserted— 

Satala—Psd.—Deserted—‘^.T^ro^r (STTB'rS') 
Savitri—Ytm.—Deserted—( 3Tt?i R ) 
Sayakheda Kh.—^Ytm.— 

Shivanadhari—^Ytm.—Deserted— 

Sonorali—Klpr.—Deserted—m^TR-TV ( 3fmR ) 
T 

Takali—Psd.—T[qT.Zr 

Thar Bk.—Psd.—Deserted—^<TR (sfpe’R) 

Theradi—Psd.— 

T ipeshvar—Klpr.—ftR?? qR 

Titavi—Psd.—Deserted—( sft i R ) 

Tivasala—Klpr.—Deserted—(sflRR ) 

U 

Uchatadevi—^Wn.—Deserted—seJ-q Id^cPl* 
Umarada Bk.—Drv.— 

Umaratha Kh.—Drv.—Deserted—RR<5T 

(sftB'm). 

Umaravihir—^Ytm.—Deserted— 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


U— Contd. 

Umari—Psd.—Deserted—-HTrft (aftHTl') 
Umari—Ytm—Deserted—(sfmrt) 

Unrari Bk.—Ytm—Deserted—(sfrBT?) 

V 

Vadagaon—Psd.—Deserted—q’s^Tlq' (2TTprr« ) 
Vadaner—Wn—Deserted—? s dY ( sfraTs’) 
Vadani—Wn.—Deserted—Ys 3ft (sftdT^ ) 


V — Contd, 

Varadadi—Psd.—Deserted—(sTT^Fo ) 
Vasari—Klpr.—<r 

X— nil. 

Y 

Yedashi—Klpr.— 

Yekamba—Psd.—^ h TT 

Yela Kh.—^Ytm.—Deserted—(sfrfTT^) 
Yeranda—Psd.—Deserted—) 

Z— nil. 
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APPENDIX I 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length: 

1 inch ~ 2-54 centimetres 
1 foot 30-48 centimetres 
1 yard ~ 91-44 centimetres 
I mile = 1-61 kilometres 
1 nautical mile (U. K.) — 1853*18 metres 
1 nautical mile (International) =1852 metres 

Area ; 

1 square foot = 0*093 square metre 
1 square yard = 0*836 square metre 
1 acre = 0*405 hectare 
Volume : 

1 cubic foot = 0*023 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

1 gallon (Imperial) = 4*55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas) = 0*937 litre 
1 Madras measure = 1*77 litres 


Weight : 

1 tola = 11*66 grams 
1 chhatak = 58*32 grams 
1 seer == 933* 10 grams 
1 maund = 37*32 kilograms 
1 palam = 34*99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) = 279*93 grams 
1 viss = 1 *40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) =11 *20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223*94 kilograms 
1 ounce = 28*35 grams 
1 pound = 453*59 grams 
1 hundredweight = 50*80 kilograms 
1 ton = 101 6*05 kilograms 

Temperature : 

T° Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) -f* 32 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Length : Volume : 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 1,000,000 cubic centimetres^ == 1 cubic metie 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = 1 kilometre Capacity : 

1852 metres = 1 nautical mile (International) 1000 millilitres = 1 litre 

1000 litres = I kilolitre 

Area : 

100 square millimetres = 1 square centimetre 

10,030 square centimetres = 1 square metre Weight: 

or centiare 1000 milligrams = 1 gram 

100 square metres = 1 are 1000 grams = 1 kilogram 

100 ares = 1 hectare 100 kilograms = 1 quintal 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres = 1000 kilograms = 1 tonne 

I square kilometre 200 milligrams = 1 carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 
(1) Decimal Multiples and Sub-multiples; 


Prefix 

Value in terms Abbre- 
of Unit viation 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbre¬ 

viation 

kilo 

.. 1000 

k 

(4) Volume: 



centi 

.. 0-01(10-2) 

c 




milli 

.. 0-001(10-3) 

m 

cubic centimetre . 

cm3 

cm3 

micro 

.. 0-000001(10-6) u 

cubic millimetre . 

mm3 

mm3 




(5) Length: 



(2) Weighe: 



kilometre 

1000 m 

km 




metre 

1 m 

m 




centimetre 

I cm 

cm 




millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbre¬ 

micron 

1 /1000 mm or 

um 



viation 


10-2 





(6) Area : 



tonne 

.. 1000 kg 

t 




quintal 

100 kg 

q 

square kilometres . 

. 1,000,000 m2 

km2 

kilogram 

.. 1 kg 

kg 

square metre 

1 m2 

m2 

gram 

• • 1 g 

g 

square centimetre .. 

1 cm2 

cm2 

milligram ., 

.. 1 mg 

mg 

square millimetre .. 

1 mm2 

mm2 

carat 

.. 200 mg 

c 




(3) Capacity; 



(7) Land Measure: 


kilolitre 

.. 10001 

kl 

are 

100 m2 

a 

litre 

.. 1 1 

1 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

millilitre 

1 ml 

ml 

centiare 

m2 

ca 







APPENDIX n 

A Key to Diacritical Marks 
a— 3Tr; I—f; u— 35 ; ch—-g; t—T; 

n—fT; ri—3;; n—oT; n—OF; s—s—^T; s— <?; }—S. 

th—s; d—<=>h—S;; 

r 

Current spelling 

Diacritical spelling 

Current spelling 

Diacritical spelling 



A 


G 


Adan 

Adan 

Gadhi 

Gadhi 


Ahmad. Shah 

Ahmad Sah Bahamani 

Ganesha Chaturthi 

Ganesa Caturthi 


Bahamani 


Gavilgad 

Gavilgad 


Akola 

Akola 

Ghatanji 

Ghatanji 


Ambadevi 

Ambadevi 

Gond 

Gond 

1 

Anji 

Anji 

Gopalkrishna 

Gopa|krsna 


Arnavati 

Arnavati 


H 


Arni 

Arni 

Hiranya Kashyap 

Hiranya Kasyap 

' 

Ashadhi Ekadashi 

Asadhi Ekadasi 


J 




Jahangir 

Jahangir 



B 

Jodmoha 

Jodmoha 


Babhulgaon 

Babhulgahv 


K 


Bahamani 

Bahamani 

Kalamb 

Kalamb 

1 

Balaghat 

Balaghat 

Kalgaon 

Kalgahv 


Banjaras 

Banjaras 

Kamaleshvara 

Kamalesvara 


Bhadrapada 

Bhadrapada 

Kanhoji Bhosle 

Kanhoji Bhosle 


Bham 

Bham 

Kap 

Kap 


Bhambraja 

Bhambraja 

Kedareshvara 

Kedaresvara 


Bittargaon 

Bittargahv 

Kelapur 

Kelapur 

'■ r 

Bori 

Bori 

Khan Jahan 

Khan Jahan 

T 



C 

Ladkhed 

Lj 

Ladkhed 


Chamundadevi 

Camundadevi 

Lakh Khind 

Lakh Khind 


Chanda 

Canda 

Lingti 

Lingti 


Chand Bibi 

Cand Bibi 

Lohara 

Lohara 


Chhatrapati Shahu 

Chatrapati Sahu 

Loni 

Loni 


Chikhali 

Cikhali 


M 



D 

Mahagaon Kasha 

Mahagahv Kasba 

[ 

1 

Daksheshvara 

Daksesvara Mahadeva 

Maregaon 

Maregahv 


Mahadeva. 


Mukutban 

Mukutban 

j 

Darvha 

Darvha 

Murtaza Nizam Shah Murtaza Nizam Sah 

i 

Dattapur 

Dattapur 


N 

1 

! 

Dhamangaon 

Dhamangahv 

Nababpur 

Nababpur 


Dhavanda 

Dhavanda 

Nanded 

Nanded 

f 

!• 

Dhulapur 

Dhujapur 

Narnala 

Narnaja 


Dvarapala 

Dvarapala 

Niranjan Mahur 

Niranjan Mahfir 
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Appendix II — contd. 


Current spelling 

Di acritical spell i ng 


P 

Pahur 

Pahur 

Pandharkavada • 

Paiidharkavada 

Pandharpur 

Pandharpur 

Parasoji Bhosle 

Parasoji Bhosle 

Patan Bori 

Patan Bori 

Pavnar 

Pavnar 

Payanghat 

Payanghat 

Penganga 

Penganga 

Peshva Bajirav 

Pesva Bajirav 

Pisgaon 

Pisgahv 


R 

Raghuji Bhosle 

Raghuji Bhosle 

Rajur 

Rajur 

Ralegaon 

Rajegahv 

Ramgaon 

Ramgahv 

Riddhapur 

Riddhapur 

Q 

Sabaji Bhosle 

a 

Sabaji Bhosle 

Sabhamandap 

Sabhamandap 

Satefal 

SatefaJ 


Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


S— cont. 


Savargaon 

Savargahv 

Shankara 

Sankara 

Shikhar 

Sikhar 

Shivaji 

Sivaji 

Shivratra 

Sivratra 


T 

Tapeshvara 

Tapesvara 


U 

Umarkhed 

Umarkhed 


V 

Vaishakha 

Vaisakha 

Vakataka 

Vakataka 

Vishnu 

Visnu 


W 

Wardha 

Wardha 


Y 

Yeotmal 

Yavatmal 

Yelabara 

Yelabara 

Yot-Lohara 

Yot-Lohara 
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TABLE No. 1 

Tahsil-wise Area and Popula'iion, Yeotmal District, 1971 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban* 

(2) 

No. of 
villages 

Area in 
Sq. km. 

i 

(5) 

Population 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
Sq. km. 

(9) 

In 

habi¬ 

ted 

(3) 

Un- 

inhabi 

ted 

(4) 

Persons 

(6) 

Males 

(7) 

Females 

(8) 

Yeotmal Dist. 

Total 

1,647 

284 

13,925-0 

14,23,677 

7,26,072 

6,97,605 

102 


Rural 

1,647 

284 

13,833*2 

12,29,728 

6,24,423 

6,05,305 

89 


Urban 



91*8 

1,93,949 

1,01,649 

92,300 

2,112 

(!) Yeotmal 

Total 

320 

63 

2,351*7 

2,72,829 

1,40,019 

1,32,810 

116 


Rural 

320 

63 

2,343-3 

2,07,993 

1,05,925 

1,02,068 

89 


Urban 



8*4 

64,336 

34,094 

30,742 

7,746 

(2) Kelapur .. 

Total 

341 

60 

2,812*7 

2,50,053 

1,26,407 

1,23,646 

89 


Rural 

341 

60 

2,792*3 

2,27,278 

1,14,584 

1,12,694 

81 


Urban 



20*4 

22,775 

11,823 

10,952 

1,116 

(3) Wani .. 

Total 

322 

69 

2,232-6 

2,13,548 

1,08,795 

1,04,753 

96 


Rural 

322 

69 

2,219*1 

1,89,093 

95,867 * 

93,226 

85 


Urban 

•• 

•• 

13-5 

24,455 

12,928 

11,527 

1,816 

(4) Pusad 

Total 

324 

41 

3,328-2 

3,53,022 

1,80,236 

1,72,786 

106 


Rural 

324 

41 

3,295-4 

3,07,358 

1,56,220 

1,51,138 

93 


Urban 

•• 


32*8 

45,664 

24,016 

21,648 

1,390 

(5) Darwha .. 

Total 

340 

51 

2,792-0 

3,34,225 

1,70,615 

1,63,610 

120 


Rural 

340 

51 

2,775-3 

2,98,006 

1,51,827 

1,46,179 

107 


Urban 

•• 


16-7 

36,219 

18,788 

17,431 

2,165 


* There were 8 towns in the district. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Population of Urban Area, 1971 Census 



Area in 
Sq. km. 

Population 

Scheduled 

Castes 

1 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

No. of 
House¬ 
holds 

To\vn 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 (8) 

I 

Yeotmal 

8-37 

34,094 

30,742 

64,836 

3,441 

3,365 

1 

12,366 

Pandhar- 

kaoda 

10-02 

7,023 

6,578 

13,601 

887 

1,052 

2,535 

Ghatanji .. 

10-39 

4,800 

4,374 

9,174 

476 

698 

1,721 

Wani 

13-47 

12,928 

11,527 

24,455 

1,452 

1,258 

5,034 

Pusad 

5-34 

14,815 

13,145 

27,960 

1,699 


5,407 

Umarkhed 

27-50 

9,201 

8,503 

17,704 

921 


3,252 

Digras 

14-30 

10,852 

10,122 

20,974 

816 


3,857 

Darwha 

2-43 

7,936 

7,309 

15,245 

690 


2,698 


TABLE No. 3 

Statistics of Population, 1971 Census 


Particulars 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3)' 

Urban 

(4) 

Scheduled Castes 

55,894 

45,512 

10,382 

Scheduled Tribes 

1,97,977 

1.91,604 

6,373 

Households 

2,76,774 

2.39,904 

36,870 

Sex ratio of population 

961 

969 

908 

Percentage of rural and urban population to total popu¬ 
lation. 

100 

86-38 

13-62 


Percentage of population living in villages of various population sizes with reference to total 
iral population. 

uessthan 200 200—499 500—999 1,000—1,999 2,000—4,999 5,000—9,999 10,000 and 

above 

1*98 14*54 28-39 35-72 15-60 2-94 0-83 
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TABLE No. 4 

Agricultural Population as per 1971 Census in 
Yeotmal District 


(I) 

Cultivators 

Agricultural Labourers 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

District Total 

1,33,301 

29,465 

1,76,660 

1,71,542 

Rural 

1,29,466 

29,191 

1,70,269 

1,66,279 

Urban 

3,835 

274 

6,391 

5,263 


TABLE No. 5 

Rainfall returns at Selected Centres in Yeotmal District 

DURING 1971 


(in mm.) 


Station 

(1) 

Normal 

rainfall 

(2) 

No. of rainy 
days 

! (3) 

Rainfall 

(4) 

Darwha 






918-6 

42 

777-1 

Yeotmal 





•• 

1,096-1 

75 

838-9 

Pusad 




•• 


929-2 

50 

697-8 

Pandharkawada .. 



•• 

•• 

•• 

1,122-2 

64 

688-5 

Wani 

•• 

•• 




1,118-2 

42 

871-8 
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Land Utilisation in Yeotmal District, 1970-71 
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Si 

c 


CO cu , 

CO Q. c 

2 Sj 
(52' 


Area sown 
more than 
once 

(11) 

VO 

O 

Net area 
sown 

(10) 

8,16,404 

Other 

fallows 

(9) 

43,300 

Current 

fallows 

(8) 

28,206 

Land under 
miscellaneous 
tree crops 
etc., not 
included 
in area 
sown 

(7) 

o 

C30 

Permanent 
pastures and 
other 
grazing 
lands 

(6) 

79,216 
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TABLE No. 7 

Distribution of Forest area in Yeotmal District, 1970-71 


(Area in hectares) 




Type of forests 


Department 





Reserved 

Protected 

Unclassified 

Total 




and leased 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Forest 

286,216 

18,866 

.. 

i 

j 305,082 

Re ccjiue 



76,716 

I 76,716 

Total 

286,216 

18,866 

76,716 

381,798 
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TABLE No. 9 

Co-operative Farming Societies in Yeotmal District, J 970-71 


No. of 
societies 


( 1 ) 


200 


No. of members 







Share 

capital 

Working 

capital 

Reserve and 
other funds 

Area 

Societies 

Individuals 

cultivated by 
farming 
societies 



(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

(in hectares) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


3,687 

1,27,150 

22,52,246 


18,642 


TABLE No. 10 

Cropped Area, Yeotmal District, 1970-71 


(Area in hectares) 


Tahsll 

(1) 

Food crops 

(2) 

Non-food crops 

(3) 

Darwha 

1 

87,495 

104,813 

Yeotmal 

67,870 ■ 

76,105 

.Pusnd 

99,891 

83,932 

Kelapur 

83,660 

80,178 

Wani , . . . . . 

78,968 

63,608 

District Total 

417,884 

408,636 
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TABLE No. 11 

ArEA^ YIELD AND OUT-TURN OF CrOPS IN YeoTMAL DISTRICT, 

1971-72 


Crops 

(1) 

Area 

(in hectares) 

(2) 

Yield 
rate per 
hectare 
(in kg.) 

(3) 

Out-turn 
(in metric 
tons) 

(4) 

Cereals— 




Rice . 

12,367 

400 

6,200 

Wheat ., .. .. . , .. .. . .! 

16,294 

528 

8,600 

Jowar. 

2,66,669 

314 

83,700 

Bajri 

13,795 

217 

3,000 

Other cereals 

697 

167 

100 

Total Cereals 

3,09,822 

328 

1,01,600 

pulses— 




Gram 

7,494 

267 

2,000 

Tur . . 

45,440 

733 

33,300 

Other pulses 

47,363 

132 

900 

Total Pulses 

1,00,297 

416 

41,600 

Sugarcane 

508 

6,800* 

3,400 

Condiments and spices 

4,498 


.. 

Fruits and Vegetables .. .. .. . . i 

2,759 



1 

Fibres— 

i 




Cotton 

3,55,313 

0-33** 

65,900 

Other fibres 

4,666 



Total Fibres 

3,59,979 



Oil-seeds— 




Groundnut 

34,157 

510 

17,400 

Other Oil-seeds 

14,459 



Total Oil-seeds 

48,616 



Drugs and Narcotics— 




Tobacco 

4 

i 

. , 

Other drugs and narcotics 

1 



Total Drugs and Narcotics 

5 

•• 

•• 


* Sugarcane yield in terms of gul. 

Out-turn of cotton is in terms of bales of 180 kg, (figures in 'QO') 
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TABLE No. 12 

Area Irrigated by Different Sources and Number of 
Irrigation Wells in Yeotmal District in 1970-71 


Source 

Area 
irrigated 
(in hectares) 

Irrigation 

wells 

Government canals 

506 

Total No. of irrigation wells 

26,988 

Private canals 


No. of irrigation wells in use 

8,730 

Tanks 

109 

No. of irrigation wells not in use 

4,074 

Wells . 

6,359 

No. of other wells 

14,184 

Other sources 

359 



Total net area irrigated 

7,325 



Total gross area irrigated 

8,728 




TABLE No. 13 

Live-stock* in Yeotmal District as per 1966 Live-stock 

Census 


Classification 

Cattle 

Buffaloes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) Males over three years— 

2,70,439 

3,528 

{a) Used for breeding only . 

4,005 

1,343 

(6) Used for breeding and work 

9,461 

639 

(c) Used for working only 

2,55,214 

1,389 

{d) Others 

1,759 

157 

(2) Females over three years— 

2,39,595 

49,663 

{a) In milk 

78,365 

18,110 

(6) Dry and not calved even once . 

1,58,566 

30,467 

(c) Working 

1,783 

592 

{d) Others . . .. .. .. . • • - • • • ■ | 

890 

494 

(3) Young stock. 

1,64,036 

29,312 

Total 

6,74,070 

82,503 

* Total No. of Sheep 

Total No. of Goats . 

Total No. of Other Live-stock . 

Poultry. 

5,659 

2,02,066 

11,139 

2,28.225 
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A-1197—54-B 


Notes —(1) The figures are provisional. 

(2) The figures are based on actuals of the reporting census sector factories and estimates of sample sector factories. 

(3) The number of registered factories shown in col. No. (2) are those factories registered with Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 

(4) The information pertaining to less than 3 factories in any industry is clubbed with other industry group. 



Average Daily Employment of Workers in Registered Factories, Yeotxmal District, 1971 
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Gas manufacture and distribution 





TABLE No. 16 

Statistics of Workers and Non-Workers, Yeotmal District as per 1971 Census 
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TABLE No. 17 

Number of Towns and Villages Electrified and Population 
SERVED BY THE MaHARASHTRA StATE ElECTRICITY BoARD^ 
Yeotmal District 



Total in the 
District 

Villages Electrified 

I Towns Electrified 

Total 

Year 









ending 

Villages 

Towns 

1 

Number 

Population 

Number 

Population 

Number 

Population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

31-3-1961 

1,924 

8 

j 

47 

82,313 

8 

138,525 

55 

220,838 

31-3-1966 

1,924 

8 

189 

222,078 

8 

138,525 

197 

360,603 

31-3-1971 

1,924 

8 

501 

431,839 

8 

138,525 

509 

570,364 

31-3-1972 

1,931 

8 

590 

490,913* 

8 

138,525 

598 

629,438* 


^Population as per 1961 Census 


TABLE No. 18 

Number of Registered Money-lenders and Loans Advances 
By Them, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


— 


1 

No. of 
money¬ 
lenders 

1 Loans 

advanced 
to traders 
(Rs.) 

! 

Loans 
advanced 
^ to non- 
traders 
(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs.) 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

District Total 


308 

7,58,728 

19,51,702 

27,10,430 

Darwha Tahsil .. 


1 38 

1,08,516 

2,06,220 

3,14,736 

Yeotmal Tahsil 

.. 

130 

3,25,640 

6,12,222 

9,37,862 

Pusad Tahsil .. .. 


36 

1,06,380 1 

3,11,126 

4,17,506 

Kelapur Tahsil 


66 ^ 

1,01,650 

4,08,016 

5,09,666 

AVani Tahsil 


38 

1,16,542 

4,14,118 

5,30,660 
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TABLE No. 19 


Statistics of Co-operative Societies, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Type of Societies 

(1) 

No. of 
Societies 

(2) 

Number of members j 

Share 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

(5) 

Reserve 
and Other 
Funds 
(Rs.) 

(6) 

Working 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

(7) 

Societies 

(3) 

Individuals 

(4) 

Agricultural Credit 

Societies*. 

604 

•• 

1,13,114 

58,28,178 

5,33,713 

3,02,59,256 

Agricultural Non-Credit 
Societies. 

303 

1,884 

31,368 

1,13,70,675 

31,85,036 

4,82,64,785 

Non-Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

69 

•• 

8,719 

6,98,182 

84,361 

32,65,221 

Non-Agricultural Non- 
Credit Societies. 

268 

951 

33,952 

1,20,96,622 

73,97,924 

5,53,11,330 


* Loans of Agricultural Credit Societies during the same year are as follows :— 


Rs. 

Advanced .. .. 2,86,27,178 

Recovered .. .. 3,42,96,383 

Outstanding .. .. 4,67,09,363 

Overdue .. .. 1,16,92,314 

Percentage Recovered .. 49*6 

TABLE No. 20 

Operations of Co-operative Marketing Societies, 
YEOTMAL Disrtict^ 1971-72 


(Rs. in ’000). 


Particulars 

Total of all 
Taluka Sale and 
Purchase 
Unions 
(2) 

Number of Societies 

14 

Number of members 

800 

Volue of purchase — 


(i) Agricultural produce 

11,09 

(ii) Agricultural requisites .. .. ..! 

49,25 

(iii) Consumer goods 

49,95 

Value of sale — 


(i) As owner 

1,75,25 

(ii) As agents 

1,72,00 

Total 

34,725 

Sale of Agricultural Produce as Owner and as 


Agents — 


(i) Paddy 


(ii) Jowar 


(iii) Other Foodgrains 

Y8,48 

(iv) Oil-seeds 

9,06 

(v) Others 

1,99,75 

Total 

2,27,29 

Agricultural requisites sold as Owners and as 


Agents ^— 


(i) Fertilisers 

35,95 

(ii) Seeds 

12,14 

(iii) Agricultural Implements 

3,01 

(iv) Others 

9,50 
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TABLE No. 21 

Number of Banking Offices in the Beginning of 1971 


Particulars 

(1) 

Number 

(2) 

N amber of towns and villages having banking offices 

25 

Population covered as per 1 971 Census 

2,67,858 

Scheduled banks 

17 

Co-operative banks 

. -27 

Total 

44 


TABLE No. 22 

Statistics Relating to Co-operative Banks, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Particulars 

(I) 

District 

Central 

Co-operative 

Bank 

(2) 

District 

Land 

Development 

Bank 

(3) 

Urban 

Co-operative 

Bank 

(4) 

Number of branches 

26 

15 

1 

Number of members— 




(i) Societies 

897 


. . 

(ii) Individuals 

1,406 

2)1,094 

426 

Share capital (Rs.) . 

1,29,33,253 

67,69,651 

86,200 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) .. 

52,74,739 

4,66,000 

19,039 

Working capital (Rs.) 

9,04,16,000 

6,24,88,404 

7,65,256 

Loans advanced (Rs.)— 




(i) Short term 

4,62,78,000 


6,74,963 

(ii) Medium term 

2,23,68,000 



(iii) Long term 


78,10,925 



TABLE No. 23 

No. OF Insurance Polices Issued and Amount Insured, 1970-71 

AND 1971-72 



1970-71 

1971-72 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

No. of insurance policies issued 

3,092 

3,450 

Amount insured (Rs. in TOO) 

2,15,33 

2,47,72 
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TABLE No. 24 

Collection of Small Savings in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 

(Rs. ’000) 


Description 

(1) 

Target 

(2) 

Gross 

Collection 

(3) 

Withdrawlas 

(4) 

Net 

Collectio n 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

National defence certificates 






Ten years defence certificates .. 

Fifteen years annuity certificates 

Post office savings banks 


i 

5,24 

11 

5,13 

Cumulative time deposits .. .. j 



15,54 

9,01 

6,53 

Others 






National savings certificates (II, III and 
IV). 

1 

34 lakhs 

>- 

60,78 

1 

60,77 

Other postal certificates 

1 



6,57 

(-) 6,57 

Post-office time deposits (I, 3 and 5 
years). 



1,07,57 

1,05,10 

2,47 

Recurring deposits 



10,67 

;2,05 

8,62 

Fixed deposits 



7 

5 

2 

Public Provident Fund 



11 

•• 

11 

Total 

34 lakhs 

1,99,98 

1,22,90 

77,08 


TABLE No. 25 

No. OF Joint-stock Companies in Yeotmal District, as on 
31st March 1971 


Particulars Number* 

_ 0 )_ ( 2 ) 

Companies Limited by shares— 

(i) Public .. .. ., .. .. .. 1 

(ii) Private .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Companies Limited by Guarantees and associations 
not for profit— 

(i) Public .. .. ., .. ., .. 2 

(ii) Private .. .. .. .. .. .. — 


Operations of Regulated Markets, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 



•—Quantity in metric tonnes; **V—Value in ’000 Rs. 
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TABLE No. 27 

Operation of Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 

DURING 1971-72 


Serial 

No. 

Items 

As on 

31 St March 

1972 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

No. of routes 

336 

2 

Route distance (km.) 

20,996-3 

3 

Average route distance (km.) 

62-48 

4 

Daily average kilometres operated 

81,760 

5 

Average No. of buses held 

383-25 

6 

Average No. of buses on road per day 

338-29 

7 

Average vehicle utilisation (km.) 

245-11 

8 

Percentage load factor 

80-25 

9 

No. of passengers travelled per day 

95,464 

10 

Average distance travelled per passenger (km.) 

0-85 

11 

Total traffic receipts during the year (’000 Rs.) .. 

32,999 

12 

Average earnings per passenger (in paise) 

1,21,71,111-39 
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TABLE No. 28 

Road Length According to Category and Surface Classification 
IN District Yeotmal as on 31st March 1972 

(Length in km.) 


Sr. 

No. 

(1) 

Particulars 

(2) 

Extra-Municipal 

Municipal 

B. and C. 
Depart¬ 
ment 

(3) 

Zilla 

Parishad 

(4) 

Grand 

Total 

(5) 

(6) 


I. Category. 





1 

National Highways 

64-46 

Nil 

64-46 

— 

2 

State Highways 

558-18 

Nil 

558-18 


3 

Major District Roads 

Nil 

893-74 

893-74 

— 

4 

Other District Roads 

Nil 

619-00 

619-00 

— 

5 

Village Roads . 

Nil 

805-00 

805-00 

— 

6 

Others 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

145-92 


Total 

622-64 

2,317-74 

2,940-38 

145-92 


II. Surface Classification. 





1 

Cement concrete 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Black—topped 

516-61 

150-43 

667-04 

45-46 

3 

Water bound macadam 

99-19 

1,037-52 

1,136-71 

50-86 

4 

Granular material .. 

Nil 

11-20 

11-20 

Nil 

5 

Lower types 

6-84 

1,118-59 

1,125-13 

49-60 


Total 

622-64 

2,317-74 

2,940-38 

145-92 
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TABLE No. 29 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones in Yeotmal District, 

1971-72 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

1 

Particulars 

(2) 

Number 

(3) 

1 

No. of post-oiSices . 

286 

2 

No. of telegraph offices 

17 

3 

No. of letter-boxes .. , 

473 

4 

No. of postmen 

70 

5 

No. of telephones .. 

1,327 

6 

No. of radio licences issued and renewed 

18,271 


TABLE No. 30 

Rural Broadcasting statistics in Yeotmal District as on 
31st March 1972 


Sr. 

No. 

Taluka 


No. of villages 
having receiving 
sets 

Population of 
villages having 
receiving sets 
(1971 Census) 

Total 
number of 

Radio farm 
forums 



31st March 
1972 

31 St March 
1972 

31st March 

1972 


(0 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


District Total 

.. 

1,447 

9,68,199 

141 


Taluka 





1 

Darwha 


336 

2,53,873 

15 

2 

Yeotmal 

.. 

287 

1,71,675 

20 

3 

Pusad 

.. 

321 

2,32,906 

40 

4 

Kelapur 

.. 

260 

1,69,926 

31 

5 

Wani 

.. 

243 

1,39,819 

35 





TABLE No. 31 

Trends in Selected Indicators, Yeotmal Distrcit 
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1971-72 

(9) 

610 

299 

337 

1,37,392 

32,571 

13,622 

18,32,38 

4,81,85 

5,85,77 

10,50,81 

22,75 


r>. 

I y 

o oo 

OS 

608 

289 

319 

1,29,368 

36,632 

43,015 

24,61,63 

1,47,35 

4,55,54 

13,24,32 

13,67 

1 

1969-70 

(7) 

613 

288 

315 

1,11,932 

32,481 

39,085 

6,50,71 

1,73,78 

2,89,34 

i 

j 

2,97,50 

i 

1 

1966-67 

(6) 

613 

219 

273 

1,05,901 

28,220 

31,050 

8,09,92 

97,53 

1,26,10 

1 

5,25,17 

i 

-- 

1960-61 

(5) 

616 

102 

209 

59,571 

2,010 

«17,800 

1,40,09 

5,95 

2,43,21 

1,07,87 


1950-51 

(4) 

!>■ 598 

27,694 

66,15 

N. A, 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

Unit 

(3) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. ’000 .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rs. ’000 .. 

Do. 

Do. 


. . . . . . ... 


en 
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TABLE No. 32 

Land Revenue Collection in Yeotmal District^ 1971-72 



Particulars 

Amount 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Current years’ consolidated demand of land revenue excluding 
collections of last year and previous years. 

(Rs.) 

14,82,662 


Arrears of consolidated land revenue (authorised and un¬ 
authorised). 

4,02,822 


Gross consolidated demand of land revenue .. 

18,85,484 


Remissions 

. , 


Suspensions 

41,350 


Collections due 

18,44,134 


Actual collections 

16,95,238 


TABLE No. 33 

Strength of Police Forci: in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Number of— 

Superintendent .. «* .. *, ., ., | 

Deputy Superintendents ., .. ,. ,. 2 

Inspectors ., ,. ,, .. ,, .. ., 4 

Sub-Inspectors .. ,, ,, ., ,, ,, 45 

Head Constables .. . ,, 213 

Constables *. ,, 779 


Total 1,045 


Number of— 

Police Stations .* ,, 23 

Out-posts .. 3 

Lock-ups .. ., .. ’ *, ,, .. ,, 45 
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TABLE No. 34 


Cases Disposed of in Courts in Yeotmal District, 1971 


Civil Courts— 

Original ., 

1" Regular 

2,029 

1 

L Miscellaneous .. 

281 

Appellate .. J 

p Regular 

46 

1 

L Miscellaneous .. 

24 

Criminal Courts—• 

j 

f Regular 

15,368 

Original .. 

1 

[Miscellaneous 

254 

Appellate .. -1 

^ Regular 

252 



[ Miscellaneous 

53 


TABLE No. 35 

Veterinary Statistics, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Number of— 

Hospital ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Dispensaries .. ., .. ., .. .. 16 

Aid-centres .. .. ., .. .. ., 58 

Doctors .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 

Stockmen ., .. ,. .. ,. .. .. 63 

Animals treated in— 

Hospital .. .. .. .. ,, .. .. 4,885 

Dispensaries .. .. .. .. .. .. 43,260 

Aid-Centres . • ., .. .. .. .. 80,422 

Total .. 1,28,567 


No. of artificial insemination centres .. .. .. .. 10 

No. of animals inseminated .. .. ' ,.. .. 2,077 
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TABLE No. 36 

Statistics Relating to Forests in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


(]) Type of Forests— Area 

(in hectares) 

Reserved .. .. .. ... .. 2,86,216 

Protected .. .. .. .. .. .. 18,866 

Unclassed .. .. .. .... .. 76,716 

Total .. 3,81,7^ 

(2) Forest Produce— Amount 

(Rs.) 

Timber .. . . 60,35,961 

Fuel .. .. ■ .. .. .. .. .. 7,37,788 

Bamboo .. ., ., .. .. .. .. 37,903 

Grass and Grazing .. .. .. .. .. 1,47,883 

Other Products .. .. .. .. .. 38,03,235 

Total value .. 1,10,62,770 


TABLE No, 37 

Income and Expenditure of Local Bodies in Yeotmal District, 

1971-72 

(Figures of Rs. in ’000) 


Particulars 

Income 

Expenditure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

VillagePanchayats (1,114) .. 

.53,93 

56,12 

Zilla Parishad 

6,73,74 

6,78 

Municipal Councils (8) .. ... 

1,06,36 

1,02,84 
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TABLE No. 38 


Literacy in Yeotmal District (1971 Census) 



Number of literates— 




Males .. .. .. .. ., .. 

.. ■ 

311,246 


Females .. .. .. .. .. 


138,683 


Total 


449,929 


Percentage of literates— 




Males .. .. . 


42*87 


Females 

• • 

19*88 


Total 


31*60 


TABLE No. 39 




Medical facilities available through Public and Public- 
AIDED BODIES IN YeOTMAL DISTRICT, 1971 


(1) Number of— 




Hospitals 


11 


Dispensaries 


58 


Maternity Home 


1 


Primary Health Centres .. 


14 


Doctors .. ,. ., 


89 


Vaidyas 


27 


Nurses 


146 


(2) Number of Beds— 




Males 


181 


Females 


275 


Children 


9 


(3) Number of indoor patients treated— 




Males . 


4,538 


Females 


13,220 


Children 

•• 

7,788 


(4) Number of outdoor patients treated— 




Males 


160,458 


Females 


147,293 


Children. 

.. 

130,123 
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TABLE No. 40 


Births and Deaths in Yeotmal District, 1971 


(1) Number of births registered 

*. 

36,128 

(2) Number of deaths registered .. 

.. 

10,855 

(3) Number of infant deaths registered 


2,848 

(4) Number of deaths due to— 



Malaria .. . 

25 


Tuberculosis .. .. .. 

407 


Pneumonia .. , .. 

166 


Dysentery- 

541 


Typhoid . 

96 


Cancer 

98 


Respiratory diseases 

723 


Suicide 

23 


Accidents 

270 


Other causes 

8,506 


Total 

.. 10,855 



TABLE No. 41 

Statistics relating to Family Planning in Yeotmal 
District, 1971-72 


Number of centres 

.. 

21 

Number of sterilisation operations done— 

Vasectomy 


7,111 

Tubectomy 

. 

2,371 


Total 

9,482 

Number of lUCD insertions performed 

.. 

42 













view of Kamaleshwar Temple, Mahagaon 



Another view of Kamaleshwar Temple of Mahagaoo 





Orchards at Pusad 





A view of Phulsing Naik Mahavidyalaya at Pusad 




A view of General Hospital at Yeotmal 






view of lime kilns in Rajur area of Yeotmal district 
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A view of Tank at Wani 





Chintamani Temple at Kalamb 







Kapileshwar Temple, Satephal 





Dakshcshvara Temple, Ladkhed 




Kashivishweshwar Temple, Tapona 
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Abdul Latif Khan-i-khanan, 78 

governor of Bidar. 

Abdul Kadir, . . .. 96 

brother of Husain Nizam Shah. 

Abhiras .. .. .. .. 54 

Abhyankar, M. V.162, 164 

freedom -fighter. 

Acts— 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act (1884), 

355, 403, 545, 538, 542 ; 

Beedi and Cigar Workers 
(C->nditions of Employment) 

Act (1966), 657 ; Berar Regu¬ 
lation of Agricultural Leases 
Act (1931), 343 ; Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Mar¬ 
kets Act (1939), 427; Bombay 
Children Act (1948), 581 ; 

Bombay Drugs (Control) 

Act(19i9), 664, 665; Bombay 
Electricity Duty Act (1963), 

588, 589 ; Bombay Habitual 
Offenders Act (1959), 581 ; 

Bombay Harijan (Removal of 
Social Disability) Act (1947), 

677; Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act (1946), 657, 659, 

660 : Bombay Irrigation Act 
(1879), 539 ; Bombay Lifts 
Act (1939), 588 ; Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act 
(1906), 539 ; Bombay Money¬ 
lenders Act (1946), 383—385, 

602 ; Bombay Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act (1958), 562 ; 

Bombay Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation of passengers) Act 
(1939), 562 ; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Rules (1959), 562; 

Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
(1936), 664 ; Bombay Police 
Act (1951), 565 ; Bombay 
Prevention of Begging Act 
(1959), 581 ; Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Ploldings 
Act(1947), 261,552; Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act 
(1938), 581 ; Bombay Prohi¬ 
bition Act (1949), 537, 664, 

666 ; Bombay- Public Trusts 
Act (1950), 677 ; Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal Act (1939), 

680 ; Bombay Sales Tax Act 
(1953), 558, (1959), 557 ; 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act (1948), 657, 662 ; 

Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Kutch Area) Act 
(1958), 348, 349 ; Bombay 

A-1197—56- 


Acts— contd. 

Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands (Vidarbha Region and 
Kutch Area) Amendment 
Act, 349 ; Bombay Town 
Planning Act (1915), 630, 
(1954), 630 ; Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (1958), 627 ; 
Bombay Village Police Act 
(1867), 569 ; Bombay Ware¬ 
housing Act (1959), 602, 605 ; 
Bombay Weights and Mea¬ 
sures (Enforcement) Act 
(1958), 452,(1964), 600, 601 ; 
Borstal Schools Act (1929), 
581, 582 ; Central Provinces 
and Berar Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act (1935), 
427, 602 ; Central Provinces 
and Berar Cotton Markets 
Act (1932), 426, 427, 435 ; 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settle¬ 
ment Act (1947), 657. 660 ; 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Money-lenders Act (1934), 
381 ; Central Provinces and 
Berar Revocation of Land 
Revenue Exemption Act 
(1948), 538 ; Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar Sales Tax Act 
(1947), 558 ; Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar Sales Tax 
Rules (1947), 557 ; Central 
Provinces and Berar Shops 
and Establishments Act 
(1947), 657, 658 ; Central 
Sales Tax Act (1956), 560 ; 
Charitable Endowments Act 
(1890), 680 ; Child Marriage 
Restraint Act (1929), 223 ; 
Co-operative Societies Act 
(I960), 624 ; Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act, 
662 ; Court of Wards Act 
(1899), 681 ; Employees 

Provident Fund Act (1952), 
380, 662 ; Employment of 
Children Act, 662 ; Hindu 
Marriage Act (1955) 223 ; 
Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Removal Act (1946), 223 ; 
Hyderabad Shops and 
Establishments Act (1951), 
657; Indian Boilers Act 
(1923), 664 ; Indian Divorce 
Act (1869), 223 ; Indian 
Electricity Act (1910), 588, 
589 ; Indian Electricity Rules 
(1956), 588 ; Indian Regis¬ 
tration Act (1908), 556 ; 


Pages 
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Pages 


A— contd. 

Acts— contd. 

Indian Trade Unions Act 
(1926), 378, 657 ; Industrial 
Disputes Act (1947), 657; In¬ 
dustrial Employment (Stan¬ 
ding Orders) Act (1946), 657 ; 

Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act (1951), 512, 

600 i Labour Welfare Fund 
Act (1953), 380 j Land Acqui¬ 
sition Act 0894), 539, 630 ; 

Land Impro-vement Loans 
Act (1883), 355, 357, 403, 

538, 542, 545 ; Madhya 
Pradesh Abolition of Pro¬ 
prietary Rights (Estates, 

Mahals, Alienated Lands) 

Act (1950), 348, 551 p Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code 
511 ; Maharashtra Agricul¬ 
tural Lands (Ceiling on Hol¬ 
dings) Act (1961), 349 t 
Maharashtra Agricultural 
Produce Marketing (Regula¬ 
tion) Act (1963), 427, 429, 

430 ; Maharashtra Boiler 
Rules (1962), 664 Mahara¬ 
shtra Co-operative Societies: 
Act(196a),6a2,605; Maha- 
rashti-a Land Revenue Code 

(1966), 536, 537, 539, 541, 

5.42, 543, 551 ; Maharashtra* 
Municipdities Act (1965), 

609, 611, 630, 632 ; Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act (I'966), 628, 629, 

630, 632 Maharashtra Vil¬ 
lage Police Act (1967), 545 ; 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishadsi 
and Panchayat Samitis Act 
(1961), 614, 618, 623, 624 
Maternity Act, 662 ^ 

Medicinal and Toilet Pre¬ 
parations (Excise Daties) Act 
(1955), 664, 665 ; Mlinimum, 

Wages Act (1948), 657, 658 ;; 

Motor Transport Workers. . 

Act (1961), 657 ; Kagpur 
Improvement Trust Act 
(1936), 629 ; Payment of 
W'ages Act (1936), 662 ; Pre¬ 
vention of Begging Act (1959), 

583 ; Primary Education Act 
(1947), 622 *, Probation of 
Offenders Act (1938), 583 
Societies Registration Act 
(1860),677 ; Special Marriage- 
Act (1872), 222 ; Spirituous 
Preparations (Inter-S t a t e 
Trade and Commercel Con¬ 
trol Act (1955), 664, 665 
Village Panciiavats Act 
f 1946), 626-27, (1958), 613 r. 

Waste Land Rules (1865), 

346, 347 ; Working Journa¬ 
lists (Conditions of Service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) 

Act (1955), 657, 658. 

AdamSj, Colonel ... ... ... 139 


A— contd. 


Adgaon, battle of.. 

135 

Adil Khan II,. 

82 

ruler of Khandesh. 


Adil Khan III,. 

91 

ruler of Khandesh. 


Agastya, 

48. 49 

a sage. 


Agrarian economy 

507--09 

Agriculture Department— 

593—94 


Agricultural Development 

Officer, 593, 594; Agricultural 
Engineer, 594 ; Assistant 
Horticultural Development 
Officer, 594 ; Campaign 
Officer, 594 ; Chief Executive 
Officer, 594 ; Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, 594; Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, 593, 

594 ; District Agricultural 
Officer, 594 Divisional Soil 
Conservation Officer, 593, 

594 ; Hybrid Seed Produc¬ 
tion Officer, 594; Joint Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, 5 93 ; Orga¬ 
nisation, 593-94 ; Plant 
Protection Officer, 594 ; 

Seed Development Officer, 

594; Superintending Agri¬ 
cultural Officer, 594. 

Agriculture and Irrigation— ,.. 245—35^ 

agricultural population, 245- 
46 ; agricultural research and 
education, 358 ; agricultural 
seasons, 250 ; agricultural 
wages, 350—53 ; cereals, 

265—74 ; condiments and 
spices, 291 —95; co-operative 
farming, 261—64 ; co-opera¬ 
tive lift irrigation societies, 

265 ; diseases, 340—44 ^; 
drugs and narcotics, 295—97; 
famines, 353—58 ; fibres, 

286—91 ; fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, 299—309 ; holdings, 

261 ; irrigation, 315—27 ; 
land utilisation, 253—60 ; 
livestock, 309—15 ; manu¬ 
res, 332 ; oil-seeds, 281—86 ; 
pests of crops, 333—40 ; 
pulses, 274—80 ; rainfall, 

246—^49 ; rainfall and rainy 
days (table), 248—49 ; soils, 

250—52 ; sugarcane, 297- 
98 ; tenancy, 348—50 ; tenu¬ 
res, 344—48 ; workers, dis¬ 
tribution of (statement), 245. 


Agricultural research and educa- 35 

tion. 

Agricultural wages .. .. 350—5 

Ahmad, .. .. . - .. 10 

son of Shah Tahir. 

Ahmad Khan (Ahmad Shah I), 76, 71 

brother of Firoz Shah Bahamani. 79, 8 

Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 87, 89, 9 
nagar. 

Aihole inscription .. . - A 

Ain-i-Akbari, .. .. .. 74, 5^ 

by Abul Fazl. 


pAdJS 

A*—contd, 

Akbar, the Mo^hal emperor . * 101, 103, 

104, 106, 
108, [09 

Akbarnama .. .. 547 

Alam Ali Khan, viceroy of Deccan 117 

Alauddin Khilji, emperor of 70, 71, 72 
Delhi. 

Ala-ud'din Imad Shah of Berar.. 90, 92, 94, 

95, 96 

Ala-ud-din . .80,81,82 

Ahmad-Shah II Bahamani, 
son of Ahmad Shah I. 


Ali Adil Shah,_. 

96, 97, 

Sultan of Bijapur. 

98, 99 

Ali Barid Shah,. 

97, 98 

Sidtan of Bidar. 

Ali Jah,. 

131 

Suhhedar of Berar. 

Allah Yardi Khan,. 

113 

Commander of Shahjahan. 

Ambe Jogai, 

69 

stone inscription 

.\mir Barid, 

88, 89, 90, 

Sultan of Bidar, 

91,93, 94, 

Amoghavarsha II, 

65 

son of Indra III. 

Amrullah, .. 

109 

son of Khan-i-Khanan. 

Amusements— 

239--41 

folk songs, 240-41 ; 

Gond dancing, 240. 

Anahe (modern Anegaon) 

63 

Ancient Period (History).. 

47—71 

An/dhs, 

201,207 

a caste. 

Aney M. S,, 

157, 160, 

leader of Central Provinces. 

164 

Animal Husbandry Department— 

- 594—95 


Chief Executive Officer, 594 ; 
Director of Animal Husban¬ 
dry, 594 ; District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, 594; Func¬ 
tions, 594 *, Livestock Super¬ 
visors, 595 ; Organisation, 
594; Veterinary institutions, 
595. 


Ajanta inscription .. .. 

57, 58, 59 

Anji 

697 

Anvar Khan, 

117 

Subhedar of Berar. 

Ami .. .. . 

697 

Asad Khan Lari of Bijapur 

95 

Asad Khan Mamuri, 

no 

governor of Ellichpur. 

Asaf Tah Nizam-ul-niulk, 

117 

son of Gazi-ud-din Firoz Jang, 
a general of Aurangzeb. 

Ashirgad .. 

103 

Auchkyavicharacharcha, .. 

59 

by Kshemendra. 

Aurangzeb, 

112,113, 

Viceroy of Deccan. 

114, 115 

Avaji Kavade, Miratha noble . 

118, 120 

Ayerst, Lt., .. 

151 

mardered by Ciafekar. 

Azam Shah, son of Aurangzeb .. 

115 

A.n97— 57-A 


Pages 

B 

Babhulgaon .. .. .. 697 

Baburav Vaidya, Peshva’s . 131 

Badamistone inscripticn,. 61 

Bahadur Nizam Shah, son of 107, 108 
Ibrahim Nizam Shah. 

Bahadur Shah alias Sl ab Alam .. ! 14, 116 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat.. .. 93, 94 

Bahamanis ,. .. .. 74—87 

Bahman Shah, founder of Baha- J4 

mani dynasty. 

Bahrani Jang, Ali Jab’s lieutenant 132, 133 
Bahram Khan, commandant of 103 

Gavilgad. 

Bahram Khan . Majindarani, 75 

deputy governor of Daulatabad 
Bajirao, the .. .. .119, 120, 

121, 134 

Bajirao II, the .. 138, 139, 

140 

Balaji Bajirao alias Nana Saheb.. 120. 123, 

126 

Balaji Vishvanath, the first PesJw^i 116, 118, 

121 

Baniara, a caste .. .. .. 206-07 

Bank of Maharashtra . 418 

Banking and Finance— . . .. 382—422 


co-operative movement, 385— 

398 ; financial assistance to 
agriculture (table), 404—16 ; 
insurance, 400—402 ; ioint- 
stocl. b inks, 3^9—400; joint- 
stock companies, 421, 422 ; 

Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation, 418; money¬ 
lenders, 382—385 ; small 
savings schemes, 418-19 ; 

State-aid to agriculture, 403— 

16 ; State-aid to industries, 

417. 

Bashim plates .. ., .. 57 

Bawne, a caste .. .. .. 205,206 

Bedarbakht, Moghal prince ,. 114 

Bembla river ,. .. .. 63 

Benjamin Robertson, chief com- 154 

missiorer, 

Besant Mrs., leader of Home rule 154 

agitation. 

Bhambra ja (Bham) .. .. 698 

Bhandagara, modern Bhandara.. 70 

Bhange, a caste .. .. .. 205 

Bharucha C., leader of Central 166 

Provinces. 

Bhavabhuti, Sanskrit playw right 56, 67 
Bhavadattavarman, Nala king .. 56 

Bhave, Shri, Editor of Hari Kishor 153 

Bhoja, ruler of Vidarbha.. 50 

Bhosle, Raghuji. 134, 135 

Bimbaji Bhosle. son of Raghuji,. 124, 125 

Bopadeva, author of Mugdhahodha 71 

Bori • • . • • • • • • 698-99 

Brihatkathamatijari by Kshe- 53 

mendra. 

Bridges— .. .. .. .. 469—71 

details about (table), 471. 

Briilal Biyani, Secretary of War 162, 163, 
CDuncil. 166 

Buii'raraia, son of Shankargana.. 60,61 

Buddhists .. .. 213 
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B— co7ztd. 

Buildings and Communications 587—89 

Department— 

Assistant Electrical Inspectors, 

539 ; Deputy E.igineers, 587, 

583; Electrical circle, 583-89; 

Electrical Engineer, 587-83 ; 

Electrical Inspector, 589 : 

Executive Engineer, 588 ; 
organisation, 587-88 ; Pari- 
* shad Executive Engineer, 

588 ; Superintending Engi¬ 
neer, 587-588. 


Bukka I. 75 

Burhan Imad Shah of Berar .. 97, 98, 99, 

100 , 

101, 102 

Burhart-i-Masir by Sayyad Ali .. 89 

Burhan Nisam Shah, son of 90, 91,92, 
Ah nid Mizam Shah. 93, 94 

Burhan Nizam Shah II . * 106 

Butler, Sir, Governor of Central 163 

Provinces. 


C 

Castes—' 

Aniha, 207 ; Bahuruois and 
Chitrakathis, 209-10 ; 
Banjaras, 236-07 ; Gands 
and Pardhans, 207-03 ; 
G^pils, 210-11 ; Kolams, 
208-09 ; K)lhatis, 210 ; 
Kunbis, 201—05 ; Milis, 
205-06 ; Tanbatkars, Pan- 
chals and Waddars, 209. 
Central Co-operative Bank, 

YeotmaL 
Cereals— .. 

area under (tible), 266-69 ; 
bajri, 273 ; jowar, 272-73 ; 
outturn of (table), 270-71 ; 
rice, 274 ; wheat, 273-74. 
Chalukyas of Badami 
Chalukyas of Badami and Kalyani 
Chan dan-Vandan fort .. 

Chand Bibi 

Chindragipta II—'/ikramaditya, 
the Gupta king. 

Changiz Knan, a minister of 
Ahmadnagar, 

Charity Commissioner— 

Bombay Public Trusts Act, 
677—79; Charity Commis¬ 
sioner and Charitable Endow¬ 
ments, 680; public trusts 
(table), 678. 

Chelmsford, the viceroy ... 

Chief Exic itive Officer of Zilla 

Parishad. 

Chimaji, brother of Bajirao I 
Chintamani temple, Kalam 
Chin Kilich Kian, Nizam-ul- 
mulk. 

Chitnavis, leader of Central 
' Provinces. 

Claristians and others 

Civil Disobedience Movement .. 

Climate— .. 

cHoudiness, 29 ; humidity, 29 
mean wind sp^ed (table) 32; 

A.n97—57-B. 


200—12 


620 

265—74 


61 

49 

130 

107 

59,60 

99, 100, 
102, 103 
677—81 


157 

617 

120 

703 

n7 

152, 155 

213 

164 

25—32 


C— contd. 

C1 i m ate— con td , 

normals and extremes of rain¬ 
fall (table), 26—29 ; normals 
of temperature and relative 
humidity (table), 31 ; rain¬ 
fall, 25—28, (table), 28; sea¬ 
sons, 25 ; special weather 
phenomena, 29—32 ; tem¬ 
perature, 29 ; winds, 29. 

Collector— . 536, 537— 

41,611,616, 

627 

District Magistrate, 540 ; dis¬ 
trict soldiers’, sailors’ and 
airmen*s board, 540 ; inams, 

538 ; land revenue collection, 

537-38 ; local self-govern¬ 
ment, 539 ; officers of other 
department, 539 ; public 
utility, 538 ; quasi-judicial 
functions, 539. 

Community radio sets .. 479—81 

Condiments and spices— 291—95 

area under (table), 292-93 ; 
chillis, 294-95 ; coriander, 

295 ; garlic, 295 ; outturn of 
(table)”, 294. 

Co-operation Department— .. 602—05 

Assistant Co-operative Officers, 

603 ; Assistant Registrars, 

603 ; Chief Executive Officer, 

605 ; Commissioner for Co¬ 
operation, 603 ; Co-operation 
and Industries Officer, 603, 

605 ; Co-operative Officers, 

603 ; District Co-operative 
board, 604 ; District Deputy 
Registrar, 603 ; District 
Supervision Committee, 604; 

Divisional Deputy Registrar, 

603 ; Divisional Joint Regis¬ 
trar, 603 ; Divisional Special 
Auditor, 604 ; Extension Offi¬ 
cers, 605 ; Maharashtra State 
Co-operative Union Ltd., 

604 ; organisation, 602-03 ; 

Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, 603 ; Special 
Auditor, 604 ; supervising 
unions, 603-04, 

Co-operative Farming;:— .. .. 261—64 

co-operative collective and joint 
f irming societies (statement), 

262-63 ; financial assistance 
to co-operative farming (state¬ 
ment), 264 ; gram pariwar 
societies (statement), 263. 

Co-operative Marketing— ^ .. 442—46 

arrivals of cotton in various 
markets in Yeotmal district 
(table), 444; rxiarketing socie¬ 
ties (table), 443 ; special 
features, 445-446 ; .storage 
facilities, 444. 

Co-operative Movement— .. 385—98 

co-operative farming and lift 
irrigation societies (table), 

390 ; co-operative farming 
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G— contd. 


Co-operative Movement— 'contd, 

societies, 389-90; co-opera¬ 
tive processinsc societies, 
390-91 ; dairy societies, 397; 
district central co-operative 
bank, 391-92, (statement), 
392 ; district co-operative 
board, 394 ; district indus¬ 
trial co-operative association, 
395-95 ; district land deve¬ 
lopment bank, 393-94 ; 

fishermen’s co-operative 
societies, 397 ; housing socie¬ 
ties, 396; indistries co-opera¬ 
tives, 397-93 ; industrial 

estate, 391 ; labour contract 
societies, 398 ; labourers’ 
societies, 397 ; non-agri- 
cultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties, 398 ; primary agricul¬ 
tural co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties, 387—89, (table), 388 ; 
progress made by co-opera¬ 
tive societies (table), 386 ; 
purchase and sale societies, 
394-95 ; urban co-operative 
bank, 398. 

Cottage Industries—■ 

blacksmithy, 377 ; brick inak- 
ing, 377 ; handloom weaving, 
377-78 ; khadi and village 
industries, 374—76 ; pottery 
making, 376-77 ; workers 
employed in (statement), 
374. 

Craddock, Commissioner of 
Nagpur. 

Curzon, Lord, the viceroy 


372—78 


153 

151,152 


D 


Dadve, a caste .. .. .. 207 

Dahrasena, the Traikutaka king.. 54 

Daksheshvara Mahadev Temple, 706 

Ladkhed. 

Dakshinapatha (Deccan) .. 52 

Dalhousie, Lord. 145, 146 

Damaji Gaikwad .. .. .. 120 

Damayanti, Vidarbha Princess .. 50 

Damodarsenaa/fflj Pravarasena II, 55 

son of Rudrasena II. 

Dandakaranya, country between 49 

the Vindhya and Shaivala , 

mountains. 

Danda, King .. .. .. 49 

Danguna, modern Hinganghat 55 

Danial, Sultan, son of Akbar ., 108,109 

Dantidurga, founder of Rashtra- 63 

kuta Imperial power. 

Darab Khan, governor of Berar.. 109 

Darwha .. .. .. ' 699-700 

Daryabai, wife of Raghuji I , ^ 150 

Darya Imai Shah, son of Ala-ud- 96, 97, .102 
din Imad Shah. 

Darya Khan, the Turk .. ... ' 84 

Das,C. R. .. .. : 138 

Dattapur .. .. 730 

DaudKhanof Khandesh.. . V 89 


D— confd„ 


Daud Shah Bahamani, death of,' 

,76 

in 1378. 

Daulat Shah B^gam, daughter of 

97 

Darya Imad Shah. 

David Bar^, Lieut. Col. Sir, .. 

151 

D 3ccan, redistribution of.. .. 

112 

Deities— .. .. .. ... .. 

211-12 

Asra, 212 ; Cankhanvati, 212 ; 

Hmuman, 211 ; - Khand-5ba,- 

211 ; Miriai or M ihisamma. 

211-12 ; Satvai, 212 ; 


Waghoba, 212. 


Delhi Pact, .. .. 

• 162 

(Gandhi-Irwin Pact) 


Sevak, the newspaner .. • 

153 

D;viji Pant, minister of Janoji .. 

128,131 

Deval Devi, daughter of Rai 

72 

Kama 

Deviraja, son of Mananka 

. 60 

D evasena .. 

57, 58 

Devtek inscription 

50, 55 

Dhamangaon kh. .. .. 

700 

Dhanaji Jadhav, Maratha General 

114 

Dhangar, a caste ., 

201 

Dhanoje, a caste .. 

201 

Dharaura, modern Dharur .. 

65 

Diet ,. .. .. .; 

236-37 

Digras .. .. , .. 

700-01 

Diler Khan, General of Aurang- 

113 

zeb. 


Director of Education 

622 

Director of Municipal Adminis- 

6!I 

tration. 

Director of Public Health.. 

624,653 

Director of Town Planning 

629, 631 

Diseases crops— 

340—44 

chillis, 342 ; citrus fruits, 344; 


cotton, 343 ; grapes, 343-44 


groundnut, 342 ; .jewar, 340 ; 
mango, 344 ; paddy, 341-42 

^r, 342 ; wheat, 340-41. 


District Magistrate ... .. 

536, 540 

District Publicity Officer 

646, 647 

Divakarasena, son of P.udrasena II 

55 

Divisional Commissioner.. 

536-37, 

611 

Dongargaon inscription .. 

68 

Doveton, General 

138, 139, 
140 

Dress 

233-34 

Drug 

701 

Drugs and Narcotics— ... 

295—97 

area and outturn of (table), 296; , , 

betel-leaves, 297 ; tobacco, 297. 


E 


Economic Prospects— .. .. 507-—35 

agrarian economy, 507-09; 

‘ agricultural‘.vMge rates (table), 

523—53 ; agricultu; a]market- 

■ ing and co-^operat on, 518- ' 

19; crop pattern. 509-10 ; 
irrigation, 5i0; enployn ent‘ . ' 

in factories (table), 5!6-17; , ‘ 

forest resources, 51! ; indus- ' . 
trializition, 512—17; land 
d ' reforms,. 5 11 *, minerals, 511- ’ 

12; price-statistics of di^fj-• • 
rent commodities . (table). 
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Pages 


B— contd^ 

E .'onamic Prospects — contd, 

524 ; p:Ic33 of oria^ipal a^ri- 
cilfcaral connoiities (table), 

523 ; pri::33 of staple 
graiiis (lati), 522; price 
treiis, >19-25: waie trends, 

525-33: 

Edacation and C iltire— 635-47 

as'irna schools, 642; Assistant 
Dcp at/ Elicational Ins¬ 
pector, 641 ; DiO’ity E du¬ 
cat ion O-Hcer, 641 ; Deputy 
Director of Technical 
Education, 646; Director 
of Technical Education, 645; 
general education, 639-r 
646; Growth of Literacy, 

636—39 ; percentage of liter¬ 
acy (statement), 637; nurnber 
of educational institutions 
(table), 638; educational 
level-rural area (table), 638; 
educational level-urban area 
(table), 639; historical back¬ 
ground, 635; libraries, 646; 

Furishad Education Olhcer, 

641 ; pre-primary, 642; pri¬ 
mary and secondary institu¬ 
tions, distribution of students 
in (table), 640; primary 
schools, 642—44; printing 
presses, journals and news¬ 
papers, 646; Publicity, Dire¬ 
ctorate of, 645-47; secondary 
schools, 644—46; teachers, 
statistics of (table), 645 ; 
technical education, 646; 
technical education, depart¬ 


ment of, 646. 

Elliot, Mr., the Brigadier .. 138 

Ellora cave inscription .. ., '63 

Exports. 424—26 

F 

Fairs ., . *« .. ,. 447-48 

Fakr-ul-Mulk,. 89 

the Turk. 

Famines. 353—5.8 


Farrukhsiyar, Maghal Emperor .. 116 

Fateh-ullah Imad Shah aHas Fateh- 85, 86, 87, 
ullah Imad-uI-Malk, the Gov- 88, 89, 90, 
ernor of Berar and later, the 92. 

Saltan of Berar. 

Feasts and Festivals— .. .. 226:—31 

Hindus, 226-31. 

Farishta, a Persian Historian .. 88,90 

Fibres—. 286—91 

area under (table), 287 ; cotton, 

239—91 ; outturn of (table), 

283. 

Fisheries— .. .. .. 39—43 

da/ebp'-n^ntal activities, 42-43; 
fresh-water fauna 39 -t4L 


F— 

Fisheries Department— : .. 606-07 

Assistant Director of Fisheries, 

637; Assistant Fishery Deve¬ 
lopment Officer, 606; Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent of Fishe¬ 
ries, 6)6; Director of Fishe¬ 
ries, 606; duties, 607; fishe¬ 
ries co-operative societies, 

607; organisation, 606; Super¬ 
intendent of Fisheries, 606, 

607. 

Forest Department!— .. .. 595—99 

Assistant Conservator of Forests, 

597; Chief Conservator of 
Forests, 595 ; Divisional 
Forest Officer, 595; orga¬ 
nisation, 595-96;. Plan 
schemes, 598-99; Range 
Forest .Officer, 595, 597; 

Round Officer, .596; Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer, 

595, 597. 

Forests— .. .. '33—38 

classification of, 34; roads, 37; 
working plan, 34—37. 

Forts— .. .. ... • - . 

Kalamb (Kalam), 702; Mahur 
-702-03.. 

Fraser, Brigade Commander in 138, 144, 
Berar- ' 145, 146- 

Fruits and Vegetables— .. .. 299—309 

area under (table),. 300-03; 
banana, 304; fruits, 299-304 ; 
guava, 304; mangoes, 304; 
vegetables, 304—*09. 

G 


Games . 241-42 

Gandhi, Mahatma 157, 158, 159, 161, 162, 

163, 165. 

Gangaram Narayan, deputy gov- 134 

ernor of Berar. . 

Ganga river .. .. .. 64 

Gathasaptasafi by king Hala '., 52 


Gautamiputra ., .. 52, 53, 59 

Gavilgad, 88,89,91, 101,107,103, 

a fortress. 112, 124, 128, 130, 131, 

133,135,140. 

Gazi-ud-din Khan, .. .. 124 

eldest son of Asaf Jah. 

General Administration— . , 535—46 

administrative divisions, 536; ' 

Collector, 536,337—-41; Divi- '. 
sional Commissioner, 536-37; 

Paths, 545 ; Patwaris, 545-46; ' 

Prant Officers, 541 Revenue 
Inspectors, 544-45; Tahsil- 
dars and Naib-Tahsildars, v 
34 ]—44; Village Servants, 546. ' 

Geographical Regions—^ .. 7—15 

Adan and Arunavati basin, 13-14; 

Penganga lowlands, 15; Pus 
valley, 14-15; Wardha low \ 
lands, 7; Wardha valley east, • 

9—12 ; . Wardha valley west, ‘ b 
7 — 9 ; Yeotmal plateau, 12-13.'. 
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Geography—^ .. ,, \ —i5 

administrative evolution, 1 ; 
boundaries, 1 -2 ; plateau, 3-4; 
relief,^ 2-3; rivers, 4—7; 
situation, 1. 

Geology— .. .. .. 15—25 

economic minerals, 22—25 ; 
Groundwater, 25: rock unit, 

16-22. 

Ghase, a caste . 205-206 

Ghatanji .. .. .. .. 701-02 

Ghatole, a caste .. .. .. 201 

Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang, Mogha! 114 

general. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, son of Muhammad 76 

11 . 

G’liyas-ud-din Tughlak Sl'.ah, 73 

title of Gazi Beg Tughlak. 

Giridhar Bahadur, of 120 

Malva. - 

Godavari river 48,49, 53, 68, 70, 74, 92, 97, 
105, 107, 124, 129, 147. 
Goddard, the general .. .. 132 

Gole, Mr. leader of Berar .. 162 

Gond a caste— ,. .. 201, 207-08 

Dadve, 207; Gond andPardhan, 

207-08; Mokasi, 207; Raj- 
Gond, 207. 

Gopal, a caste— 210-11 

Panguls, 210; Pardhis, 2,10. 

Gopal Raj, son of Narsing Dev .« 77 

Govinda Das, leader of Central 166 

Province. 

Govinda III, son and successor of 64, 65 
Dhruva. 

Govinda IV, successor of Amogh- 65, 66 
yarsha II. 

Gulam Sayyad Khan, Governor of 127 

Berar. 

H 

Haidar Ali .. .. .. 132 

Hala, the king ,. .. ,, 52, 53 

Hamid Klian, the African.. .. 110 

I-Iarapaladeva, son-in-law of Ram- 70, 72 
Chandra. 

Harde, a caste .. .. .. 205 

Hargir Prithvigir, proprietor of 153 

Harz Kishore. 

Harihara II .. .... 76 


Hari Kishore^ paper published 152, 153 
from Yeotmal. 

Harishena, last Vakataka King.. 54, 58, 60' 
Harivijayut Prakrit kavya by 57,58 


Sarvasena, 

Hathigumpha inscription.. .. 50 

Hastibhoja, minister of Devasena 57 

Hatkar, a caste .. .. .. 201 

Hemadri, author of Chaturvarga- 7! 

chinmmanu * 

the newspaper .. 153 


Hindus— 

Akshaya Tritiya, 227 i\nna-. 
prashana, 215 ; Dasara, 229- 
30.; death rites, 219-20 ; 
Divali, 230 ; dowry, 222 ; 
^ enactments, 222 ; feasts and 
festivals 226^—31; Ganesb 


Pages 

H— cQntd, 

Hindus-— 

Chaturthi, 229; Gauri- 
pujan, 229 ; Gokulash- 
tami, 228 ; Gudhi Padva, 

226-27 ; Hanumaii Jayanti, 

227 ;Holi. 230 ; Java!, 215- 
16; Maha-Ekadashi, 228 ; 
marriage and morals, 220— 

26 ; naming ceremony, 214- 
15 ; obsequies, 220 ; Pola, 

228-29 ; Ram-Navami, 227; 
rituais and ceremonies, 21 4 ^— 

20 ; thread girding, 216—19 ; 

Vratas, 230-31; widow 
marriage and div orce, 222. 

History— . 47~-|59 

administration since assignment, 

148—56 ; Alauddin ascends 
the throne, 72 ; Amirs of 
D.ccan, rebellion of, 73-74; 
ancient period, 47—71 ; 

Bahamanis, 74-—87 ; Deva- ' 
giri, rebellion in, 72-73 ; 
era of non-co-operation, 

156—-65 ; Imad Shahi of 
Berar, 87—102 ; indepen¬ 
dence, 168-69 ; mediaeval 
period, 71—147 ; modern 
period, 147—69 ; Moghals, 

112--17 ; Nizams, 117—35 ; 

Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, 

102—12 ; Nizam’s sovereig¬ 
nty, 135—47 ; Quit India 
movement and after, 167- 
68 ; Second World War, 

165—67 ; war of Indepen¬ 
dence and treaty of 1861, 

14/-48. 


Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim .. 62 

Holding, prev'ention of fragmen- 261 

tation and consolidation of. 

Holkar, Maratha chief .. .. 134 

Home Rule League . . .. 154 

Hoshang Shah of Malwa .. 79, 80 

Hoipitals and Dispensaries— .. 653—55 


patients treated in (statement), 
654—55 ; Police Hospital, 
Yeotmal, 654 ; R. P. Lttar- 
war Hospital, Umarkhed, 
654 ; Women’s Hoi>pital, 
Yeotmal, 654. 


Houses and Housing .. .. 231—33 

Humayun Shah, son of Ala-ud-din 82 

Bahamani. 

Husain Nizam Shah, king of 96, 97, 98, 
Ahmadnagar. 99 

Husain Nizam Shah II .. .. 105 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur .. 96 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Biiapur.. 105, 106 

Ibrahim Kutub Shah of Golconda 96, 97, 98, 

99. 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah, son of 106 

Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Ihtisham Jang, son of Zafur-ud- 133 

daula. 

Ikshvaku, son of Man -49 
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l—-contd, 

Imad Shahi of Berar .. 87— 102 

Imports .. .. ,. .. 424 

Indian National Congress— 

Ahmadabad s ssion (1921), 157; 

Amravati s.ssion, 151 ; Cal¬ 
cutta session (1906), 152 ; 

Calcutta session (19i 7), 155, 

(1920), 157 ; Cav/npore ses¬ 
sion (1925), 160 ; Delhi 

'■ session (1923), 158, 163; 

M , Haripura session (1938), 165 ; 

Lahore session (1916), 154, 

(1929), 161 ; Nagpur session 
(1891), 150, 157 ; Tripura 
session (19 j9), 165. ^ 

Indra III, Rashtrakuta king .. 65 

Indradatta, Trai.cutaka king .. 54 

Indumati, Vidarbha princess 50 

Industries— .. .. 359—^30 

cottage industries, 372—78 ; 
labour organisation, 378—80; 
large and small, 366—72 ; 
persons engaged in industries 
in 1961 (cable), 364—64 ; 
registered factories number of 
(table), 365, ^ 

Industries Commissioner— .. 599 

Industries, Directorate 599- 
600 ; Deputy Controller of 
Weights and Measures, 600 ; 

Deputy Director of Indus¬ 
tries, 599 ; Deputy Indus¬ 
tries Commissioner, 600 ; 

Junior Inaustnes inspectors, 

600 ; Industries Inspectors, 

600 ; Industries Commissio¬ 
ner, 599 ; Industries Officer, 

600, 602 ; organisation, d 99- 
600 ; Regional Deputy 
Director of Industries, 600 ; 

Senior Industries Inspector, 


600. 

Insurance .. ., ,, 400—02 

Iradat Khan, governor of Berar.. 111 

Irij Khan, Subhedar of Berar ,. 113 

Irrigation-- .315—27 


area irrigated, sources of water- 
supply (tibie), 319— 4 
Dahegaon bandhara, 316 ; 

Durug tank, 316; food crops, 
area irrigated under (table), 

325-26 ; mino.* irrigation 
works (table), 317 ; Xvluchi 
tank, 316 ; Nignoor tank, 

316 ; non-food crops, area 
irrigated under (table), 327 ; 
other irrigition Works, 317 ; 

Pophali tank, 316; Sa kheda 
project, 318 ; seed supply, 

328—32 ; Taroda tank, 316. 

Irrigation and Power Depart- 389—93 

, ment— 

Assistant Engineer, 589 ; Chief 
Engineer, >89 ; Deputy Engi¬ 
neer, 589, 591 ; Director of 
Minor Inegation, 589; Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, 589, 591, 

592 ; Goki project, . 590 ; / 


1-^contd. 

Irrigation and Power Depart* 
ment— contd. 

Ghoti project, 590; Irrigation 
projects Investigation Circle, 

589— 90; minor irrigation, 
progress of (statement), 591 ; 
minor irrigation works, 591 ; 
Nignoor tank project, 591 ; 
Nirguda project, 590 ; orga¬ 
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Provinces. 
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Provinces. 
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man, 625 •26, 
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